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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1952 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
Lapor-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Labor anp Pusiic WELFARE, 

Washington, re. GF. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room P—63, the Capitol, 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey, Murray, Neely, and Lehman. 

Committee staff present: Jack Barbash, staff director; Eleanor M. 
Hadley and Thomas E. Shroyer, professional staff members. 

Senator Humenrey. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Prior to the testimony of our witnesses who have been so gracious 
as to accept our invitation to come to this subcommittee meeting, I 
should like to outline in general the purposes and objectives toward 
which the work of this subcommittee is projected in the hearings on 
the whole problem of manpower mobilization and utilization. 

As a part of the broad investigation of manpower which this sub- 
committee is undertaking, we propose in this hearing to examine into 
the problem of migratory labor in American agriculture, a field 
ably investigated last year by the President’s Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor. I wish to pay my respects and tribute to the excellent 
work of the President’s Commission, which serves as a basis for further 
study, and, we trust, legislative action in the field of migratory labor. 

In terms of the manpower solution to which we resort, seasonal 
work in agriculture might fairly be held to be the most serious man- 
power problem in the American economy. In no other instance do 
we import foreign contract labor to get needed production. 

Last spring, the Senate debated at considerable length one aspect of 
the migratory labor problem, namely, the terms and conditions under 
which contract Mexicans would enter to work in American agriculture. 
Better, we might say, the Senate debated the terms and conditions 
under which contract Mexicans would enter to work in American 
cotton, fruits and vegetables, and sugar beets, for it is not agriculture 
broadly defined, but in these crops, that foreign contract labor and 
domestic migratory labor are employed. 

Such labor is employed, for the most part, not by the small inde- 
pendent farmer, the family farmer, but rather by processing com- 
panies, employer associations, and big growers. 

During the debate on the Ellender bill, hich became Public Law 
No. 78, I stated that: 
the importation of Mexican labor is (but) a facet of * * * the over-all 
migratory farm labor problem (Congressional Record, p. 4595). 
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In the minority report on the Ellender bill, which I prepared as a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, I said: 

The minority, after considering this bill in the light of the committee’s re- 
port, believes that the problem of migratory labor is an interrelated one and 
affects workers within the United States and in other countries as well. It 
should be studied in its broad ramifications and comprehensively rather than 
by piecemeal legislation, such as this. The Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, through its Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations, and 
in accordance with the Legislative Reorganization Act, has now begun such a 
study with a view to legislation. The interests of the United States and of 
American workers would be best protected were the Congress to approach the 
problem of migratory labor in such a perspective. 

It is the purpose of this hearing to deal with the problem of migra- 
tory labor comprehensively. Draft bills have been prepared on those 
issues deemed most in need of legislative action. These include: 

1. A draft bill to establish a Federal Committee on Migratory Farm 
Labor: 

2. A draft bill to impose certain restrictions upon the importation of 
foreign contract labor into the United States for agricultural em- 
ployment; 

3. A draft bill to regulate private employment agencies engaged 
in interstate commerce, and 

4. A draft bill to assist the provision of more adequate living ac- 
commodations for migratory workers and their families. 

May I say to the members of the subcommittee that these draft 
bills are but means and methods that we can employ to concentrate 
our attention upon specific problems which have been so well cited 
and documented by the President’s Commission report. There is no 
commitment on the part of any member of the coined to the 
terms of the draft bills. They were placed before us simply as a 
method of concentrating our attention upon important aspects of 
the problem. 

Other subjects on which we are considering possible legislative ac- 
tion are minimum wages and legal protection to agricultural workers 
for collective bargaining. 

Of the legislative proposals that I have enumerated, it will be noted 
by those familiar with committee organization that housing is not a 
responsibility of the Labor Committee, but rather of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. It is impossible, however, to consider the 
manpower problem of seasonal employment in agriculture without 
taking up housing. Therefore, for discussion purposes, we have had 
this draft bill prepared, but we will want to work most closely with 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 

I should point out that there is no desire on the part of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to limit the scope of our discussion. It 
would be almost impossible to be selective and to hold from the discus- 
sion certain aspects of this problem, because they are all interrelated. 

I am appointing Senator Douglas and Senator Ives, who are con- 
currently members of the Banking and Currency Committee, to act 
as liaison with that committee to keep them fully informed of our 
discussions on housing. May I say this is in conformity with the 
custom of the chairman of the full committee, Senator Murray, and 
other members who have appointed Senator Ives and Senator Doug- 
las as representatives of our committee to deal with the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 
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Committee jurisdiction bears on another point. We have done no 
legislative drafting on the problem of the illegal workers from Mexico, 
the wetbacks. This is a problem on which the Judiciary Committees 
in both Houses have been working. As many of you read in the morn- 
ing press, the Judiciary Committee has reported out a bill to strengthen 
the controls over the so-called wetbacks. In this hearing, wetbacks, 
however, will necessarily figure prominently, for they probably con- 
stitute nearly half of the country’s migratory labor supply. One can- 
not discuss a manpower problem and leave out half the labor supply 
in question. 

It is noteworthy that the members of this subcommittee are promi- 
nently on record in urging effective tightening of present laws and 
administrative practices on wetbacks. Last spring, Senator Douglas 
led a successful Senate move to make knowing employment of wet- 
back a felony. Senator Morse led a suecessful congressional move to 
add legislative sanction against hire of contract labor by employers 
who use wetbacks. 

Both Houses will shortly again be debating measures to get at the 
wetback problem. Bills have been reported out on both sides. In this 
regard, the President has indicated that he does not find it possible 
to consider a new agreement with Mexico on contract labor until the 
Congress has taken steps which will materially reduce a situation 
where we have over 500,000 persons illegally working in this country. 

I want to state at this point that the problem of the wetback is un- 
doubtedly the major ellen that affects this migratory labor situa- 
tion. The President is entirely right when he says that any further 
agreement with the Government of Mexico would be severely jeopar- 
dized and made virtually impossible, were we not fundamentally to 
tighten up the law of this country in dealing with the problem of 
wetbacks. 

As a result of the work which this subcommittee has done on migra- 
tory labor, certain questions emerge as particularly in need of answers. 
T list these and hope that our witnesses will comment on them in detail. 
May I point out that study by the staff of this subcommittee has been 
going on now for about 6 months, and there has been a good deal of 
investigation made from a staff point of view on the whole problem of 
migratory labor. 

Now, here are the problems as I see them: I seek the comment of 
the witnesses : 

1. The bearing which the absence of labor standards in seasonal 
employment in agriculture has on the manpower problem. I would 
ask that particular attention be given to the absence of widely accepted 
standards of industrial employment, such as hour and wage standards, 
seasonal reemployment rights, legal protection for collective bargain- 
ing, workmen’s compensation, unemployment insurance, and the mal- 
practices of employment intermediaries. 

2. Whether use of foreign labor, both contracted and illegal, drives 
down labor standards and reduces incentives to American workers 
to go into agriculture, This aspect of the over-all migratory labor 
situation is, of course, of great concern to the American domestic 
workers. 

3. The problem of agricultural employers to get a labor supply when 
their employment needs are widely scattered, frequently of but a few 
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weeks’ duration, and in areas often lacking housing and social 
facilities. 

4. How more effective manpower machinery may be devised for 
dealing with the troublesome and difficult issue of a labor supply 
for seasonal employment in agr iculture. 

Now, in pe usion, and on the part of the chairman of the sub- 
committee, may I say that this hearing should produce for us some 
general sense of direction for legislative action. We hope in our 
discussion and analysis of the P1 ‘esident’s Commission’s report, that 
we will be able to have a meeting of the minds upon those areas which 
are amenable to legislative action and to administrative decision. We 
approach the subject without any preconceived notions. We ap- 
proach these problems without any firm or set point of view. 

It is the desire of the subcommittee to seek information and to seek 
guidance, and those who have been called before us to testify are giving 
this committee of the Congress an opportunity to broaden its vision 
and to gain insight into one of the most complicated and difficult 
problems that faces the American economy, particularly the agricul- 
tural economy. 

We are dealing here not only with an issue of economics; we are 
dealing with an issue of human rights. We are dealing with the 
lives of people and, as such, I think it is of paramount importance 
that we be most careful and constructive in our proposals and in the 
analysis which we make of suggested proposals. 

Before I call the first witness, I should like to say that I have a 
telegram from Mr. M. T. VanHecke, who is the former chairman of 
the President’s Commission. This is from Chapel Hill, N. C., dated 
February 4: 

Regret illness in family prevents my acceptance of your invitation to take part 
in hearings on migratory labor. However, I want to endorse the measures 
prepared by your subcommittee to effectuate the recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Labor of which I was chairman, We are 
all glad that under your leadership the Senate has taken up where the Com- 
mission left off. 

M. T. VANHECKE. 

The Chairman is entirely right when he says we are taking up where 
the Commission left off, and we hope we can do as honorable and 
effective a job. 

Now, we are honored this morning by the presence of His Excel- 
lency, Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, from San Antonio, Tex. His 
Excellency is a former member of ‘the President's Commission on 
Migratory Labor. He will be accompanied by Mr. Varden Fuller 
who is the former Executive Secretary of the Pi ‘esident’s Commission. 
Mr. Fuller is an associate professor at the University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

May I say to both those distinguished and honorable citizens that 
we appreciate the fact that you have traveled a long, long way to 
get here, and it is not often that a committee of the Congress can 
have both a distinguished representative from Texas and a distin- 
guished representative from California anpeoktns before it at one 
time. The spirit of unity and solidarity which I see now before me is 
most encouraging. 

Now, I am going to suggest that His Excellency, Archbishop Robert 
E. Lucey, who is first on our schedule of witnesses, proceed in his own 
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manner, We shall be most grateful for whatever advice you can 
give us, 


STATEMENT OF HIS EXCELLENCY, ARCHBISHOP ROBERT E. LUCEY, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., FORMER COMMISSIONER OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


Archbishop Lucey. Senator Humphrey and members of the com- 
mittee, the migrant stream of laborers in agriculture number about 
1 million or 1,100,000. There are approximately 100,000 laborers who 
are colored; about 150,000, mostly from the South, who are English- 
speaking whites, and there are 250,000 Latin- Americans from the 
Southwest, and perhaps 400,000, maybe 500,000 illegal aliens in this 
migrant stream. Mexican ni ationals here on contract would number 
close to 200,000. 

Domestic migratory laborers unlike contract workers have no 
guaranty os emp Jloyment. They have no workmen’s ¢ Ee No 
phartic al care. unless the growers wish to give them medical care; no 
stand: a ‘is sanitation. The cost of transportation is not sald: and 
they have no right to collective bargaining. 

As background for this group I would mention that we have about 
41, million hired laborers in agriculture in normal times, and about 
10 million family-farm workers, making somewhat more than 14 
million workers in agriculture. Since there are approximately 1 mil- 
lion in the migrant group, these migrants are 1 in 14. 

They work on approximately 125,000 farms, mostly the farms 
that are operated by large growers. These 125,000 farmers are only 
2 percent of the farmers of the United States, so that a very small 
number of farmers are involved in the problems of migratory labor. 

The migrants have almost total insecurity. In bad weather they 
cannot work at all. They will not be able to find much work if there 
is a surplus of labor in a given area—and very often there is, due to 
advertising on the radio; due to advertisments in the papers. In such 
circumstances large groups of workers will concentrate in a given area 
and where there are hundreds of jobs there will be thousands of 
margrene laborers. 

s I mentioned, they have no unemployment insurance, no assurance 
of a minimum wage except through the Sugar Act, which does not 
apply to very many of them; they have no disability insurance; in 
most States they have no workmen's compensation. 

Now, e mployers for many years in the United States have demanded 
that we bring in aliens to do work both in industry and in agriculture. 
After passage of the immigration law of 1917, the representatives of 
industry and agriculture came down here to Washington to insist 
that aliens be brought into this country. For ex: imple, i in 1921, the 
Senate Committee on Immigration was told by the chairman of the 
National Federation of Construction Industries that— 
the greatest shortage in this country is unskilled or common labor, The Ameri 
can-born youth aspires to something better than unskilled labor. The only 
supply to keep the ranks of common labor full is through immigration. 

That gentleman was talking about unskilled labor, and he said 
Americans would not do unskilled labor. That was 30 years ago. 
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In 1923 the National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate manu- 
facturers told the House Committee on Immigration that the same 
was true of skilled labor in the United States, and here are the words 
used : 

You cannot get American boys to take up trades. In the first place, the social 
atmosphere of the trade is what they object to, and they rather resent the fact 
that they cannot mingle with everybody else if they are a plumber or a tailor or 
a carpenter. 

The first witness said that you could not get unskilled labor in 1923 
without letting a lot of foreigners in. This man went one better and 
said you couk T not get skilled laborers because social conditions are 
such in the United States that men do not want to be carpenters and 
yoine rs and tailors. 

Fortunately, the Congress did not pay very much attention to that 
kind of testimony. 

In 1923 the New York Journal of Commerce declared: 

A certain class of worker is necessary to the progress of our industries and 
the present immigration law has practically eliminated this class. 

Now, industry reformed; industry began to get some order in the 
chaos; industry began to pay better wages—they were not too good, 
but they were better—better hours of labor, better conditions of labor. 

And so it has proved absolutely unnecessary that the Congress 
should have broken down its own immigration law. Industry re- 
formed and got the workers. Agriculture did not reform, and agri- 
culture has not reformed. 

Now, we have here questions of public policy. The first question 
that the Congress will have to decide, to my way of thinking, is this: 
Shall we permit low standards to continue in agriculture because so 
many of these agriculturalists are depending on children of misfor- 
tune to do the work? We believe that this is a false foundation for 
any segment of industry or agriculture in our country, We believe 
that they should not depend on children of misery and poverty to do 
their work. That is not a good standard. 

The second question that the Congress will have to decide is this: 
Will Congress continue to permit alien labor to perpetuate unspeak- 
able conditions in agriculture? As we go along we shall mention 
some of these unspeaka ble conditions. Does Congress wish to permit 
ihe perpetuation of these unspeakable c ‘onditions ¢ 

Thirdly, will Congress continue not only to undermine standards 
of employme nt for migratory farm workers, by allowing some 210,000 
foreign workers to come in, but even extend this under mining to the 
family-farm operators who cannot compete with alien contract labor 4 

We have lost poennn a million farms between 1935 and 1950. In 
the Midwest and the Great Lakes States canners and processors of 

vegetables formerly bought their raw products from family farmers. 
Now they rent land and grow their own crops. They have “captive” 
farms. Just as we have in the steel industry “captive” mines for coal, 
so now we have “captive” farms in agriculture. 

Does the Congress wish to put the family-type farms out of business 
by tolerating these conditions in migr atory labor ? 

To hire a foreign worker is not immoral in itself, and that is not the 
issue. The issue, as I have stated, is: Does Congress desire to depress 
job standards? Congress must not encourage the farm employers 
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to use misery at home and poverty abroad as the foundation of the 
recruitment of their supply. 

Now, we hear a lot about the emergency. We had an emergency in 
1945 certainly, and they tell us that we had an emergency in 1951. I 
am going to refer briefly to those 2 years. 

We were told at the beginning of last year, 1951, that agriculture 
would have to produce 16 “million bales of cotton, and a lot of people 
said, “All right; we will have to bring in a great many Mexican na- 
tionals because that is a big job, 16 million bales of cotton in 1 year. 

They forgot that in 1948 we produced 15,900,000 bales. They forgot 
that in 1949 we produced 16,100,000 bales, which was more than the 
quota for 1951. 

Now in the year 1945 there were about 12 million citizens in the 
Armed Forces. It is difficult to run industry or agriculture with 12 
million men and some women in the Armed Forces. Farm-famil ly 
workers during 1945 were 4 percent fewer. That means we lost about 
400,000 farm-family workers. And about a half million hired work- 
ers went into the Armed Forces, or they went into industry, so that 
you had a loss in agriculture of possibly 900,000, perhaps a million 
workers. Yet we produce ed more food and fiber and livestock in 1944 
than we had ever produc ‘ed before. 

How did we do it? There were volunteer workers. High-school 
boys went out and did a little work. Housewives, townspeople, and 
farmers pooled the available workers to meet their needs. 

In other words, a group of farmers in a certain area would say, 
“Here is the job that has to be done and here is the number of farm 
workers. Now we have to equate the farm workers to the job”—and 
they did it. The labor force was used intelligently. 

Now, you might say, “Well, we had a lot of Mexican labor here 
in 1945.” Only 92,700. There were some prisoners of war, perhaps 
100,000. But altogether the Mexican nationals and the prisoners of 
war did not produce more than 1 percent of all the food and fiber and 
livestock that year. In 1945 all farm workers averaged 10 more days 
® year of labor than in 1940. Very simple—they averaged 10 more 
days of labor that year, 1945, than they did in 1940. 

Now let us see how much labor the hired farm worker gets. In 
1946 the hired farm worker got 113 days of labor. Certainly not very 
much. In 1947 he got less, 106 days of labor. In 1948 he got even less, 
104 days of la ibor. And in 1949 the hired farm laborer got only 90 
days of labor. 

We have mentioned the so-called emergency of 1945. We had an- 
other emergency in 1951 and to meet the De ‘partment of Agriculture's 
farm production goals we estimated, that is, the Commission esti- 
mated, that the workers in agriculture would have to work about 614 
days more in 1951 to bring in the crop. We did not miss it very far. 

It was said early in 1951 that we would need 5 percent more man- 
hours in agriculture in 1951. That would be 400,000 man-years. In 
other words, we thought we needed 400,000 more workers in agricul- 
ture last year. 

Did we get them ? 

As a matter of fact, we had 400,000 fewer workers in agriculture 
last year, making a spread of 800,000. 

How was it done? We had more machines and we used the ma- 
chines that we had more, and the workweek of farm labor was in- 
creased on an average of eight-tenths of an hour per week. 
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In other words, the farm laborers worked 48 minutes a week more 
in 1951 than they had in 1950, and we produced the greatest volume 
of food and fiber and livestock ever known in the “history of our 
country. 

Now, let us say something about contract labor. The Employment 
Service certifies that a domestic labor short: ige exists. We cannot 
bring in alien workers until we have the certification that a domestic 
labor shortage exists. What is a labor shortage ¢ 

For most of us who think in terms of a real labor shortage, we 
would say if you have a lot of jobs to do and you do not have enough 
men to do the jobs, you have a labor shortage. But we have been able 
to create artificial labor shortages, created by reason of the fact that 
the terms of employment offered to American citizens are such that 
they cannot live on the wages and under the conditions of labor, and 
so they cannot take the jobs. 

The wages offered under the standard contracts are 50 to 60 cents 
an hour, or the prevailing wage, whichever is higher. What is a 
prevailing wage? Strangely enough, it is arrived at by a species of 
collective bargaining, but the collective bargaining is all on one side. 
The growers get together and decide what. the prevailing wage is 
going to be. It is very nice for the growers and they can change 
their minds if they desire. They can “up” it if they have to, and they 
can lower it if they desire. 

Now, as I said a moment ago, domestic workers are not offered a 
minimum wage, minimum employment guaranties, workmen’s com- 
pensation, decent housing, medical care. They are not offered these 
things, and they cannot live, generally speaking, on the wages that 
are offered. 

Therefore, we have created in some areas an artificial shortage and 
the United States Employment Service certifies to that shortage of 
labor which is entirely artificial. It is fair to say that so far as 
migratory labor is concerned, it is better to be an alien than a citizen 
of the United States. 

What are some of the practical results of this policy of ours 

In 1949, according to the records of the Texas Employment Service, 
90,000 Latin-Americans from Texas were checked at the various em- 
ployment checking points going out of the State of Texas. Forty- 
nine were recruited by licensed agents of employers. Those were 
just the workers, not counting the wives and the children. The Em- 
ployment Service estimated that there were 20,000 agricultural work- 

ers in that year going out of the State of Texas on their own. They 
h: ad jalopies and so forth and they went out on their own. In addition 
the Texas Employment Commission recruited 20,000. So that in total 
in 1949 there were 90,000 Latin-Americans from Texas who left that 
State to work in agriculture outside the State. and while we were 
getting rid of 90,000 Latin-Americans from Texas, we legally im- 
ported 51,000 aliens from Mexico into Texas not to mention the Mexi- 
can workers who entered illegally. 

It does not make sense. 

Now, according to my information for 1951 we have had six re- 
cruiting centers in Mexico: five reception centers in the United States. 
These aliens had to be transported, fed, and housed, because when you 
had a crowd of these aliens in the reception center and the farmers did 
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not come along to take them, they had to be fed and housed, finger 
printed, and photographed. 

I have estimated that there were possibly 500 or 600 United States 
=mployment Service men working in Mexico and in the United States, 
possibly 200 immigration officials in Mexico and in the United States, 
plus public-health doctors. How much better if these approximately 
800 employees of the Government had been used to coordinate and 
organize the American labor force instead of bringing in 190,000 
Mexicans / 

In some of the contracting centers, or reception centers, there were 
davs when there would be nothing to do, 60 or 80 Federal employees 
sitting around. Word would come that there was bad weather, let 
us say, in Arkansas—if they ever have bad weather in Arkansas—but, 
at any rate, I suppose there was rain some place. The rain was not 
in Texas because we never get rain in Texas—only dust. 

At any rate, word would come that there was bad weather some 
lace, and the farmers would not come to get any workers, and 60 
to 80 Federal employees would sit around these recruiting centers with 
nothing to do but draw their salaries. 

Whether or not it was hard to draw their salary, I do not know, 
but that was all they had to do. That happened several times. 

The Farm Placement Service had workers in Mexico for five long 
months recruiting men down there. 

Now, we commissioners made some recommendations about con 
tract labor. We think that the intergovernmental agreement should 
clearly state conditions and standards of employment. Sometimes the 
laborer thinks it means one thing; sometimes the grower thinks it 
means something else. Employers should not contract directly with 
foreign workers. The international agreement should be workable. 
A great many of the growers say that the thing is not workable. 

The Employment Service should certify need, but not until domes 
tic workers are offered the same terms. So long as domestic worke 
are not offered the same terms, it is hard to see how you can have a real 
shortage of labor rather than an artificial shortage. 

And the employment itself out in the field should be supervised 
There should be machinery for investigating complaints and dis 
putes and so forth, and workers should be denied to growers who 
violate the agreement. 

The Immigration Service should receive cooperation from the Em 
ployment Service whenever it requests it. 

Workers from Puerto Rico should be given preference, and the pre- 
vailing wage should not be ascertained by the growers but by the 
public authority. ; . 

Now, let us take a look at the so-called wetbacks. I do not think it 
is a very reverent title that has been given these men. They are chi! 
dren of misfortune and poverty. But the word is in general use, and 
perhaps its use can be condoned. In 1944 there were only 29,000 de- 
portations or voluntary departures from the United States to Mexico. 
In 1950 there were 565,000 deportations and voluntary departures. 

It is interesting to consider that we brought in a little over 85.000 
displaced persons from Europe in 1950. A good many Americans 
thought that this was fine: that it was good work. Other people 
thought they might be in competition with labor here in the United 
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States. Eighty-five thousand was a lot of people, yet we had 565,000 
Mexican nationals deported or going voluntarily, and people did not 
seem to worry about that at all. 

These illegal aliens depress wages and displace American workers. 
During one of the Commission hear ings a grower was testifying and 
one of the Commissioners asked him what his avet rage wages were on 
his ranch. He said, “Well, we average 20 cents an hour, but the 
supervisors get more.” That was another way of saying that some 
of those poor » fellows got less than 20 cents an hour. 

Their presence here not only depresses wages but it displaces Ameri- 
can workers. I remember, if I might put in a personal experience, 
speaking to a pastor down in south Texas, asking him how things 
were going. He said, “Not so good, having financial troubles in the 
parish.” 

I asked, “What is the matter?” 

He said, “Practically all my people are gone. They are out of the 
State of Texas, and naturally that is bad for us financially.” 

He said, “The wetbacks are doing . the work around here.” 

I said, “Can't you get the sheriff or the mayor to take these wet- 
backs away?” 

He said, “The mayor? He hi as 50 wetbacks on his ranch.” 

Now, farms employing workers in any considerable number are 
places of employment affected with a public interest. For a long 
time we have had factory inspection. We do not demand that a doctor 
or public-health official going into the factory should have a warrant. 
If somebody is checking on the Sugar Act, or the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, or conditions of labor for women in industry, working con- 
ditions, child labor, we do not insist that these men should have a 


warrant. And yet some people hold that on a farm we should have a 
warrant. 
Incidentally, there is no penalty for harboring illegal aliens. I do 


not know exactly from the st: indpoint of good law whether the harbor- 
ing of illegal aliens should be a misdemeanor or a fe ‘lony. Iam told 
in Texas a grand jury composed rather largely of farmers will not 
indict their fellow farmers in the matter of wetback traffic on the 
basis of a felony. 

However, there are growers in south Texas who see the handwriting 
on the wall. A meeting was held in October 1951 of the South Texas 
Growers Association at Bay View, Tex. One hundred and thirty farm- 
ers were present, and one of their leaders told the rest of the boys, “The 
day of the wetback is over. But many of them are going to use wet- 
backs as long as they can. They expect Congress to do something 
about it. They are waiting for the Congress to stop this wetbac k 
traffic. 

In October 1951 there was a meeting of the board of directors of 
the South Texas Chamber of C ommerce, and they passed a resolution 
favoring decent housing for agricultural workers and fair treatment. 

I am not going to treat very much about the labor contractors be- 
cause Mr. Varden Fuller is prepared to speak about that. I should 
just like to say in passing that there are a lot of abuses going on by 
these labor contractors. Sometimes they have their own ‘small hous- 
ing set-up, and it has been known that a labor contractor furnished the 
laborers in his housing set-up with whisky, narcotics, and women. 

I am going to say something about the average days of employment 
to bring out the fact that we have, I believe. enough workers in the 
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United States. If we take the average of the number of days worked 
by all those who worked as migrants in 1949 we find that the “y wormed 
on an average of 70 days. The nonmigrant farm hands, hired sea 
sonal farm hands, got 91 days of labor. If we take those migrants 
who did 25 days or more of agricultural work in 1949, thus exe ‘luding 
from our calculation those who did only a few days’ work we find that 
they had only 89 days of labor in agriculture. That is the backbone, 
vou might say, of the migrant group, those that got 25 days or more. 
And they got only 89 days of employment in agriculture in that whole 
year. 

Now, if we consider only the men in the migrant force, and exclude 
women workers, and if we consider only the men who got 25 days or 
more of work during 1949, we would arrive at the figure oat these 
men got 98 days of labor. 

So it is not hard to give them 6 days more, give them 10 days more 
They will not be overworked at that rate. 

And these men who worked 25 days or more in 1949 made $549 in 
farm work. They got a few jobs in industry and made $190. So 
that their income for the year was at $739. That is why women and 
children have to work among the migrant laborers. 

Farm wages today are about one-third of factory wages. They 
used to be one-half; now they are one-third. So we need minimum- 
wage legislation by the Congress and by the States. 

We should have Federal and State unemployment compensation for 
agricultural labor, and I think perhaps the Federal Government 
should give grants-in-aid, matching grants to the States for public 
assistance where the State agrees to do something in the way of assist- 
ance to migratory labor. 

So far as health is concerned, we find that health conditions among 
the migrants are unspeakable. A physician testifying before the 
Commission said: 

I can say from the reports of the nurses that we do have dietary deficiency 
diseases, such as pellagra and cases of that have come to my attentio: due 
to a diet consisting of corn meal and perhaps rice and very little else—no vita- 
mins. There are also evidences of merely ordinary 
these people which the nurses report. * * * 

A survey which I made and photographed in the Mathis, Tex. 
showed 96 percent of the children in that camp had not consumed any milk 
whatsoever in the last 6 months. It also showed that 8 out of every 10 adults 
had not eaten any meat in the last 6 months. * The reason given was 
that they could not afford it with the money they were making. 


starvation among many of 


, labor camps 


A Florida county health department official said: 


This is an actual observation: a sanitarian reports 180 people living in 60 
rooms, with only one toilet stool that works. This has been corrected somewhat 
by three additional stools which were added by the time 
tioh, | 7; 

One of our public-health nurses visited a nursery 
farm and found 48 infants on 2 double beds, 
that location subsequently died. 


of the last inspec 


maintained on a private 
I might add that 2 of the babies in 


Now, what about child-labor in agriculture ? 


The Bureau of the 
Census reports that in 


August 1950 there were about 400,000 children 
ae 10 to 15 years of age working for pay in agriculture—400,000 

1 August 1950. In October, when the schools are supposed to be 
eas the growers have not closed them—315,000 children between 
10 and 15 years of age were working for pay in agriculture. 
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In the city of San Antonio—I do not know whether I will be per- 
mitted to return there, or not—according to the decennial census of the 
children of age 5 to 13, 14,200 were not enrolled in any school, public 
or private; and of the children 14 to 17, 5,000 were not enrolled in any 
school. In other words, you have 19,200 children in one city not 
enrolled in any school. 

The reason is obvious. Fathers and mothers are traveling all over 
the country; the children go along. After they have reached the 
third grade the boys are 14 or 15 years of age and ‘they do not want to 
associate with children 8 or 9 years of age, and so they quit. These 
were not enrolled at all. Thousands of others are gone from April 
to December. 

Now, we have quite a number of recommendations to make. The 
only one I am going to refer to, and I will let the remainder be ts aken 
care of | yy Mr. Fuller, is the Federal Committee on Migrator y Farm 
Labor. I think it is absolutely necessary that we should set up by law 
a Federal committee on migratory labor to coordinate the work of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, the Department 
of State, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Federal 
Security Agency, and so forth. in order to coordinate the work of the 
Federal agencies with State agencies and perhaps with some private 
agencies so that out of all the talking and all the fault-finding and all 
the suggestions, something should be done for these migratory workers. 

Thank you so much. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Murray, do you have any questions? 

I should have mentioned earlier, Your Excellency, that we have with 
us this morning three members of the Labor committee including 
the chairman of our full committee, a gentleman whom I am sure 
you know well, Chairman Senator Murray. 

My colleague to the right here is Sen: itor Neely, from West Virginia. 

So they will proceed now with whatever questions they have in 
mind. 

Senator Murray. Your Excellency, I wish to congratulate you on 
the very able statement you have made here this morning. Unfor- 
tunately, I have not been able to give full consideration to this problem 
because of other duties that I am called upon to perform, but the sub- 
committee here under the chairmanship of Senator Humphrey, is 
doing a very excellent job on this problem. 

I want to thank you for appearing this morning. I believe that 
you : statement will be of great help to us. I want you to know how 
much I appreciate your attendance here today. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Neely ? 

Senator Neety. Please let me concur in Senator Murray’s remarks. 

Senator Humpnrey. Your Excellency, I am going to be the prober 
this morning, because I am sure your mind is filled with the informa- 
tion that we need in even more detail than you have presented it. 

Your testimony, of course, has been excellent and of great help 
to this subcommittee. One point you stressed in the conclusion of your 
remarks and testimony was that of the establishment of a Federal 
committee on migratory farm labor. I note that in the Commission’s 
report on page 177 that recommendation is therein set forth. 


We recommend that: 


7 


1. There be established a Federal Committee on Migratory Farm Labor, to 
be appointed by and responsible to the President. 
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As you see it, what would be the chief value of this over-all Federal 
committee / 

Archbishop Lucey. The first thing it would do, Mr. Chairman, 
would be to coordinate all of these F ‘ederal agencies that are trying 
to work with the migratory program. For ex: imple, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agenc y, the Department of Agriculture, which is try- 
ing to do some thing: the Department of Labor, which is trying to do 
something; the State Department is very much interested in this prob- 
lem; the “Immigration and Naturalization Service and the Federal 
Security Agency. It would coordinate the efforts of all these de- 
pi urtments and agencies. 

It would also work with State employment services to try to get 
the migrants of the United States organized in such a way that the 
worker would be at the place where the job was when he was needed, 
and also to get the States to put up some decent housing, for example, 
if the private growers will not do it. 

If, for example, the Employment Service under the guidance of 
this conmittee were to say that no recruiting will be done in any 
State unless and until there is decent housing there, the States would 
see that they got some good housing right away. And if they went 
so far as to say no employer would be certified until the proper au- 
thority was sure that he had some housing, then that would bring the 
good housing. 

In other words, I think that the Government is a party to the crime 
that is going on. A Government agency certifies that in a certain 
place a hundred growers need 10,000 workers. They certify there is 
a shortage there, but the ay do not think enough of the worker to Say, 
“We also will certify that you will get some decent housing when you 
get there.” 

They will certify the alleged need of workers, but they do not cer- 
tify to the real need of housing, sanitation, water, light, and all that 
sort of things. They just do not do that. 

Senator Humeurey. Your testimony has revealed in very clear-cut 
terms that the alleged shortage of farm labor is the result of certain 
conditions of employment that exist in the farm labor areas. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Archbishop Lucey. It is not real. 

Senator Hcumpurey. It is not a real shortage ? 

Archbishop Lucry. No; it does not have to be. It is not necessary. 
We saw that the migrants got 70 days of labor. If you consider all 
of the migrants, the ‘v got 70 days of labor. If you consider those 
who only worked 25 days or more, they got 98 days of labor. Out 
of 364 d: ys that is not very many. You can increase the work of 
migr: ants and of the hired I: bore ‘rs, too, those that work on the farms, 
and you do not need to bring in any aliens. 

Senator Humpnurey. Is it not fair to say, Your Excellency, that 
the alien laborer who comes in, on contract through agreement, into 
I parts of the United States actually gets better conditions by 

far than the American citizen who would come, let us say, from ‘Texas 
up into Minnesota or Wisconsin, or any other area of the Nation? 

Archbishop Lucey. As far as migratory labor is concerned, it is 
better to be an alien than a citizen of the United States. If you are 
a citizen, you are just out of luck, but if you are an alien, you will 
have a contract written in either language, Spanish, or English. You 
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have a minimum wage in there. It may be exceedingly minimum. 
but, at least, it is down there in writing. You have some promise of 
housing. Whether the promise is kept or not, that is another thing, 
but it is down there. You have some workmen’s compensation, some 
medical care. But the American citizen gets no assurance whatever. 
He can either take it or leave it. 

Very often the wages are so low he cannot take it, and for that 
reason 90,000 Latin Americans from my part of the country left the 
State and then we legally brought in 51,000 aliens to take their places, 
not to mention the numbers of wetbacks who entered. 

Senator Humpnrey. The wetback problem depresses the whole wage 
condition? ‘There is a sort of blackmail that goes on in this wetback 
problem / 

Archbishop Lucry. Yes. Of course, the wetback is in a very vul- 
nerable position. If he opens his mouth, the grower can say, “I am 
going to call in the INS. You keep your mouth shut. You work, 
and don’t get out on the highway because you will get caught if you 
get out on the highway. You stay back on the farm.” 

He cannot argue about wages. He cannot argue about conditions 
of labor. And if the grower decides not to pay him at the end of the 
work period he had better keep his mouth shut because all the grower 
has to do is call in the border patrol and off goes the wetback. 

Senator Humpurey. You brought to our attention this morning 
this idea of the prevailing wage. That was brought up, as I say, at 
the time of the Senate debate on the Ellender bill. There was a great 
to-do about the fact that everybody was paid the prevailing wage. 
J think it has become somewhat fixed in the minds of the American 
people that the prevailing wage is essentially a wage arrived at by 
either the Government or by the legitimate processes of collective 
bargaining. ‘This morning, as I understand it, you pointed out that 
the prevailing wage is a wage that is a sort of unilateral agreement 
among those who are the employers. 

Arc shbishop Lucey. It is collective only in the sense that there is a 
collection of growers, but there is nobody to represent the men who 
are doing the “work. The growers decide what they are going to pay 
and the USES asks, “Gentlemen, what did you decide ?’ 

“We will pay 50 cents an hour,” or maybe “We will pay a dollar 
a hundredweight for cotton.” 

That is the prevailing wage, and it prevails. I do not condemn all 
the growers—some are honest and fair. 

Senator Humpnrey. Senator Neely has asked to be excused. He 
has an 11 o’clock committee meeting which he must attend. Thank 
you very much, Senator, for being with us. 

Your Excellency, do you have anything else that you want to state 
at this time? 

Archbishop Lucry. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpurery. May I again thank you. I hope you will 
stay with us. 

As I mentioned a moment ago, Professor Fuller was the executive 
secretary of the President’s Commission. So, Mr. Fuller, you pro- 
ceed in your own way; make whatever identification you would of 
your background and your affiliation with the Commission—not that 
you need to, but we would like it for the record. 
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STATEMENT OF VARDEN FULLER, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, 
CALIF. (FORMERLY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION) 


Mr. Futter. Mr. Chairman, I am associate professor of agricultural] 
economics at the University of California, Berkeley. I was on leave 
from the university from approximately August 1, 1950, until 
March 10, or something in that vicinity, to be the executive secre- 
tary to the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for your informa- 
tion and because I think it will be valuable in the subcommittee’s 
study for you to know something of the background of the work, I 
should like to state how the Commission went about its investigation 
and the thoroughness with which it did its work. 

Notwithstandi ng the very short period of time that the Commis- 
sion had avail: ible to it, it did by dint of very hard work on the part 
of all the members of the Commission get in 12 regional hearings 
which were scheduled ahead of time and for which announcements 
were sent out to all whose names were known as being interested 
parties. As much publicity as possible was given to the hearings so 
that everyone concerned would have a chance to express his view. 

In these 12 regional hearings the Commission heard 315 witnesses. 
Of the 315, 125 were farm e mploye rs, representatives of farm associa- 
tions, or individual farmers speaking for themselves, or some other 
form of representation for farm employers. Witnesses who were farm 
workers or representing labor organizations or who were representa- 
tives of farm laborers or labor oganizations constituted 53 of the 315. 
Labor contractors, crew leaders, recruiters, and crew truckers, num- 
bered 14. Five of the witnesses were labor camp managers; 73 of the 
witnesses were Federal, State, or local government representatives, or 
representatives of institutions such as universities and colleges. The 
remaining 45 were spokesmen or representatives of private organiza- 
so welfare groups, or interested individuals. 

, in total, the commission endeavored to give as wide a representa- 
my as possible to the people who could come to supply information 
and express their views. 

As another part of its study of the migratory labor problem and in 
discharge of the obligation placed in the Executive order, the Com- 
mission consulted frequently with the Federal agencies, primarily 
here in Washington. That was done through several group confer- 
ences as well as with individual conferences with various agencies 
In addition to that, the Commission relied very heavily upon the 
expert knowledge and information of the various agencies who pre- 
pared statements and submitted statements of what they considered the 
problem to be and recommendations of what they thought were the 
feasible solutions. 

The further element in the work of the Commission was the work of 
a small research staff, which gathered together the information that 
became available through the testimony at the hearings and from the 
information available from various secondary sources, and published 
materials. 
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In the course of the study of the Commission, several staff studies 
were prepared on various topics. As you will recall, Mr. Chairman, 
there has been an arrangement worked out between yourself and 
Chairman Van Hecke through an exchange of letters, by which those 
staff studies, which are particularly applicable to the subjects that 
this subcommittee undertakes to study, may be made available to this 
subcommittee. 

I have them here. The individual studies and their authors are: 

Changing Technology and Demand for Seasonal Farm Workers, 
by Dr. Glen T. Barton, who did this work with the assistance of 
Warren R. Bailey, Grady B. Crowe, and C. R. Hoglund, all of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Incidentally, I refered to these as staff studies. However, some of 
them were prepared by members of Government departments who 
were not on the Commission staff. 

The second study which I am submitting for the committee is The 
Migratory Worker in the American Agricultural Economy, by Dr. 
William H. Metzler, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The third staff study is Migratory Labor Housing on the Job, by 
Dr. Eleanor M. Hadley. 

The fourth staff study is on The Labor Contract System in Agri- 
culture, by Dr. Arthur M. Ross, and Samuel Liss. Dr. Ross is pro- 
fessor at the University of California, and Mr. Liss is in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture here in Washington, in the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, and did this work on loan to the Commission. 

The fifth staff study is entitled Recruiting Migratory Workers for 
Seasonal Employment in Agriculture, by Samuel Liss. 

The — staff study is one prepared in the Bureau of Employment 
Security, by Mr. Philip Booth, on the Extension of Unemployment 
Insurance Coverage to Farm Labor. 

Mr. Barsasu. What status do these reports have? Are they re- 
ports submitted to the President’s Commission ? 

Mr. Futter. They are reports prepared for the President’s Com- 
mission and turned over by virtue of the exchange of letters between 
the chairman of this subcommittee and the chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor. They are turned over for 
whatever use the subcommittee may make of them. 

Mr. Barsasu. You consider them valuable background material ? 

Mr. *utxer. I consider them to be very valuable background. 

It is my understanding that the letter you have from Chairman Van 
Hecke confers the right to publish them in any form. I understand 
further that the Office of the President has released them for publi- 

cation by the subcommittee. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much. 


(Eprror’s Nore.—The studies referred to will be found in pt. 2 
of the hearing. ) 


Mr. Fuutrr. The President’s Commission on Migratory Labor was 
created by Executive Order 10129 on June 3, 1950, and named to the 
Commission as members by the President were Maurice T. Van Hecke 
of the University of North Carolina, Chairman; Archbishop Robert 
K. Lucey of San Antonio, Tex.: Noble Clark of the University of 
Wisconsin; William M. Leiserson of Washington, D. C., labor arbi- 
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trator and long-time expert in labor relations; and Peter H. Odegard 
of the University of California. 

The assignment that was given to the Commission under the Ex- 
ecutive order is included in the Executive order at the back of the pub- 
lication which you have before you, which is the Commission’s report, 
on page 187. 

Senator Humrenrey. We will incorporate that in the record as part 
of your testimony. 

Mr. Fuuier. Yes. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


EXECUTIVE ORDER No. 10129, ESTABLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
MIGRATORY LABOR 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the United States, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

1. There is hereby created a Commission to be known as the President’s Com 
mission on Migratory Labor, which shall consist of a chairman and four other 
members to be designated by the President. 

2. The Commission is authorized and directed to inquire into 

(a) social, economic, health, and educational conditions among migratory 
workers, both alien and domestic, in the United States; 

(b) problems created by the migration of workers, for temporary employ- 
ment, into the United States, pursuant to the immigration laws or otherwise ; 

(c) responsibilities now being assumed by Federal, State, county, and munici 
pal authorities with respect to alleviating the conditions among migratory work- 
ers, both alien and domestic ; 

(d) whether sufficient numbers of local and migratory workers can be ob- 
tained from domestic sources to meet agricultural labor needs and, if not, the 
extent to which the temporary employment of foreign workers may be required 
to supplement the domestic labor supply ; and 

(e) the extent of illegal migration of foreign workers into the United States 
and the problems created thereby, and whether, and in what respect, current 
law-enforcement measures and the authority and means possessed by Federal, 
State, and local governments may be strengthened and improved to eliminate 
such illegal migration. 

3. The Commission shall make a report of its studies to the President in writ- 
ing not later than December 15, 1950, including its recommendations for govern- 
mental action, either legislative or administrative. 

4. In connection with its studies and inquiries, the Commission is authorized 
to hold such public hearings and to hear such witnesses as it deems appropriate. 

5. To the extent that the studies, inquiries, and recommendations of the Com- 
mission involve considerations of international arrangements and policies the 
Commission shall consult with the Department of State. 

6. All executive departments and agencies of the Federal Government are 
authorized and directed to cooperate with the Commission in its work and to 
furnish the Commission such information and assistance, not inconsistent with 
law, as it may require in the performance of its duties. 

7. During the fiscal year 1950, the compensation of the members of the Com- 
mission (including traveling expenses and per-diem allowances) and the ex- 
penditures of the Commission shall be paid out of an allotment made by the 
President from the appropriation appearing under the heading “Emergeney Fund 
for the President” in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1950 (Public 
Law 266, approved August 24, 1949) ; and during the fiscal year 1951 such com- 
pensation and expenditures shall be similarly paid from any corresponding or 
like appropriation made available for the fiscal year 1951. Such payments shall 
be made without regard to the provisions of section 3681 of the Revised Statutes 
(31 U. S. C. 672), section 9 of the act of March 4, 1909, 35 Stat. 1027 (31 U. S. C. 
675) and such other provisions of law as the President may hereafter specify. 

8. Thirty days after rendition of its report to the President, the Commission 
shall cease to exist unless otherwise determined by further Executive Order. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Housgr, June 3, 1950. 
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Executive Orper No. 10192, AMENDING Executive ORDER No. 10129 or JuNE 3, 
1950, ENTITLED “ESTABLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON MIGRATORY 
LABOR” 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the United States, it is 
ordered that Executive Order No. 10129 of June 3, 1950, be, and it is hereby, 
amended as follows: 

1. The date “December 15, 1950,” in paragraph numbered 3 is amended to read 
“March 1, 1951.” 

2. The words “thirty days’ 
“sixty days.” 


in paragraph numbered 8 are amended to read 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Wuite House, December 15, 1950. 

Mr. Fuurer. I should like to say a word on the reception in the 
press after the Commission’s report appeared. The Commission 
engaged a press clipping service and over a period of a couple of 
months or so there appeared in the Nation’s newspapers some 66 arti- 
cles and editorials which were picked up by this particular press 
service. 

An analysis of those 66 articles indicates that in the case of 30 of 
them the newspapers indicated strong concurrence or a considerable 
enthusiasm for the findings and recommendations of the Commission. 
In other words, the newspapers gave them their endorsement. 

In the case of 27 of the 66 articles or editorials, the report was neu- 
tral and factual. 

I think the subcommittee will be interested to know that in only 
9 cases of the 66 were the editorials or articles critical or caustic or 
negative. 

Senator Humepurey. Did those nine unfavorable or negative reports 
on the part of the press center in any particular area which might 
have a close identification with the use of migratory labor ? 

Mr. Futter. They tended to center in Texas. 

In the instance of those newspapers concurring or endorsing, I 
should say that a reasonably good paraphrase of their general attitude 
was that “here is a problem which many of us have known for a long 
time, which has been on the public conscience and about which we have 
been uneasy, and here is a set of constructive recommendations, and 
let us hope that something will happen as the result of them.” 

I should like to make a remark in supplementing what Archbishop 
Lucey said about the identification of the migratory population. He 
has identified it as it stands now. It has not always been that way. 
Our first large migratory population was not a family migratory 
population as we have now. It was primarily a single-man migration 
which moved through your territory, Senator Humphrey. 

You were possibly not there at the time, but this was the migration 
of single harvest hands that took place through the northern Great 
Plains area and scattered all the way from the lake States clear 
out to the area on the Pacific coast, Oregon and Washington. 

Senator Humpnrey. I do not know the days you are referring to, 
but I remember the days when we used to have the hired hands, as we 
called them, sit on the curb in the local town waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of employment. There used to be sizable numbers of them. 

Mr. Futter. That particular kind of migration, which was the most 
outstanding one of the period, began very early in the 1900’s and ran 
through the World War I decade. That was the big one. and I do 
not know that anyone has made any very good estimate of what the 
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numbers involved were; probably a quarter million and perhaps more. 

But the essential thing about that kind of migration which disap- 
peared after 1920 was that unlike the present migratory population, 
at least the domestic migratory population, that was’a single- man 
migration and did not carry with it all of the complications and diffi- 
culties and problems concerning children, families, housing, and so on, 
that the domestic migratory popul: ition has today which is primarily 
made up of family groups. 

Our present migratory population really has its origin primarily 
in the 1930’s where with displacement and a very unfavorable situation 
generally as far as employment is concerned in the economy, a good 
number of people who had been doing other things, who had been 
tenant farmers, who had been sharecroppers and so on, were put on 
the road and many never found the opportunity to get off it entirely. 
We became accustomed to family migrants in the depression-ridden 
thirties and although the composition of the migrant population has 
shifted somewhat there still remains a substantial domestic population 
with no better choice than migratory labor. 

However, it is to be noted, and it is quite an imports int observation, 
[ think, that of the large group which constituted the migratory popu- 
lation in the 1930’s, primarily the people out of the South Plains 
area—Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, those groups which were 
so prominent through Arizona and California particularly, and on 
along the Pacific coast, those groups have now largely disappeared 
from the migrant stream, though not entirely. We still have a fair 
number of them coming through California and in Arizona. But with 
the more constructive economic environment which has prevailed in 
the last decade, with the opportunity to do so, this formerly very large 
migrant group has settled down. 

That has been a very remarkable process in California because there 
many of the people whose usefulness to the economy was very much 
in doubt in the 1930's ave now very prominent people. Some of our 
very largest farmers are ex-Okies and ex-Arkies, if I may use the 
terms by which they were identified. 

Senator Humenurer. May I interrupt to say that the prophetic 
vision of despair during the thirties surely has been darkened and 
clouded. I can remember reading these articles in the paper about 
all of these unworthy citizens, these reliefers, these people that were 
separated from the good and the substantial; those that were the 
indolent and the indigent. I have often wondered what happened 
to all those folks. I know that out around my way, in my part of the 
country, many of them are successful farmers, successful businessmen, 
successful laborers. They just seemed to have improved. A sort of 
miracle befell the country. 

Mr. Furier. Yes, the indolence sort of disappeared after they had a 
chance to.do something else. 

Senator Humpurey. These were the same people, you know, who 
they said would not work, or if there were jobs avail: tble for them, and 
they did work, they would not be any good at it. 

Senator Murray. Do you mean leaning on the shovel? 

Senator Humpurey. Shovel leaners. 

Mr. Furuer. These are the people. They are not all in agriculture 
in California. Those in California are not all farmers; there are 
still some of them that are not farm laborers. They have gone into 
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local processing work, such as canning plants and freezing plants, and 
they no longer migrate to any great extent. They have established 
homes which are rather permanent domiciles, and they work at tem- 
porary jobs within the periphery of some 10, 15, or 20 miles. I do 
hear occasionally of them driving 50 miles a day back and forth to 
work, 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, there is an area of economic 
opportunity, and with such devices as minimum wage laws and higher 
standards of industrial pay they have been able to earn for themselves 
a living and to establish a domicile and to maintain their family in 
some degree of security. Is that the fact ? 

Mr. Futter. Well, that is a fact. 

Senator Humpurey. I mean in general. 

Mr. Fuirr. That is a fact, except for minimum wages. They do 
not have minimum wages. 

Senator Humpurey. But many of them that came out as agricul- 
tural migrants have now become established in either skilled or semi- 
skilled industrial jobs, or doing, as you say, part-time work in many 
areas of the economy. 

Mr. Futzer. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrey. I would like to register just a note of indigna- 
tion at this time. I think one of the crying shames of this country 
was the sense of self-righteousness with which some people took it 
unto themselves during the thirties literally to read out of society 
for all productive and good purposes vast numbers of American citi- 
zens. I am thinking back to the editorial comments that appeared 
throughout many areas of the American press, just reading out of 
society whole areas of our population as being unworthy and as indi- 
gent people, all at once. These people have become rather self- 
respecting, self-sustaining American citizens, and I think a little pious 
repentance on the part of those who were so quick to criticize their 
brothers would be in order about this day, particularly when every- 
body is so concerned about morality. In the thirties there was a lot of 
immorality of the loose form condemning a fellow citizen into oblivion 
before he even had a chance. 

Go ahead. I had to get that off my chest. I have been thinking of 
it a long time. I worked for the Government in that time, and I 
remember what they said about some of the people that I worked for. 

Mr. Futxer. There is a related comment that I should like to make, 
about this settling-down process that is taking place in California 
which extends also to other groups than the groups to which we have 
just referred. 

We have increased our population of Negroes rather greatly in 
California, and we find that the other groups are attempting to settle 
down and are succeeding in doing so, to some extent. 

The comment that I should particularly like to make, and which 
is brought to my mind by what you just said, is that the Agricultural 
Extension Service in California is now doing something which they 
have perhaps been legally obligated to do for quite a long time. It 
has turned out to be a most satisfying experience. 

That is that they have been bringing the home demonstration agri- 
cultural extension work into the labor camps and into the small 
communities that are built by the people who are attempting to sta- 
bilize themselves. 
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The response to the educational activities in terms of willingness 
to learn nutrition, homemaking, sanitation, hygiene, has been a most 
encouraging process. The people are anxious to learn and they do 
respond very well, notwithstanding reading and even language handi- 
caps. 

I should also like to comment on another point which Archbishop 
Lucey developed, and that is the amount of employment that the 
migratory workers receive, and particularly the interrelation between 
the employment and the amount of unemployment. After all, the 
principal occupation of migratory workers in the present set-up is 
unemployment. Employment is incidental to unemployment. 

The million workers of whom we have spoken in agriculture nov 
work something in the vicinity of 70 million days. In other words 
70 days each, on the average. In addition to that, as they move back 
anil forth, they are able to get in an average of something like 30 days 
employment in other types of activities other than agriculture. 

While they are getting, in the aggregate, and it sounds bigger to 
speak of it in the aggregate rather than the aver: we, about 100 million 
man-days of employment a year, the society, and these people par- 
ticularly, are losing at least 150 million days of labor. It could be 
more, and it could be less. We cannot say for sure how much it is 
because we do not know how many people would stay in the labor 
market the full year rather than go to housekeeping or to school, and 
so on, when the work is not available. 

Essentially, to have this population available to render these 70 
million man-days of temporary seasonal and intermittent agricultural 
work, means a kind of insurance policy on which we have to pay a 
premium of about 150 million man-days of idleness, so as to make sure 
that the workers will be there, that they will not be off in some other 
occupation where most of them would be if they had the chance. 

I would suggest to the committee that a premium of 150 million 
man-days of idleness, in order to insure 70 million man-days of labor 
time availability, is a pretty high premium for the society to pay, and 
particularly when we think that it is this particular migrant group 
that directly pays the premium on this insurance policy. It is some- 
body else, most directly, of course, the employers, and more indirectly 
the consumers of the products that are raised on the farms using 
migratory labor, who are the beneficiaries of this kind of insurance 
policy. 

Senator Humpnurey. This premium does not include the social 
degradation that comes because of the lack of security of employment. 
[ am referring to the kind of employment that prov ides at least a min- 
imum subsistence. Nor does it include the tremendous cost to the 
community in terms of the assistance which may have to be given 
where people become ill or where there is a dire need. 

I think if we added up that total bill of what we might call the relief 
cost, the welfare cost, plus the cost of social degradation which is not 
measurable in terms of dollars, and the lack of opportunity, partic u- 
larly in the field of education, the cost would be much more staggering 
than you have indicated here as the premium that we pay for this 
availability of this pool of labor. 

Mr. Srrover. Can one estimate or figure out how many days of 
employment is possible in a vear for the migrant who goes from one 
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crop to another, taking into account the fact that they have to travel 
distances and the time ‘that is lost between points ¢ 

Mr. Futzer. That is rather a long question to answer, and I will 
not attempt to answer it fully now. I would refer you to a section 
in the Commission’s report, which I think you have before you, on 
page 119. You will find there a summary, beginning on page 119, 
of the opportunities that are said to exist and the labor requirements 
that are said to exist, by location, and the length of time. 

Mr. Suroyer. I read this but I still did not find any over-all esti- 
mate by the Commission of just how many days were available. I 
mean, in no place is it pooled together, or, at least, I could not find it. 

Mr. Futier. That is a question that is difficult to answer, for this 
reason: One could conceive a migratory pattern and say the group 
could go from one point to another point, and to a third point, and 
outline a route with a suitable highway covering several States, 
perhaps. 

We will say that these employment periods all fit. They do not 
come in conflict with each other. ‘That is sometimes done, and it is 
said to be that amount of work time that is available. 

Now, why do not the migratory workers get it? Well, they do not 
get it because the timing is not always quite as accurate as this, the 
seasons are shorter or later, or rain interferes. They do not get it 
because they may arrive at a particular place and find that somebody 
else is already there. Misinformation may go out. Many times 
employers in an area will be anxious to be sure that their labor is 
there ready to go ahead of time. 

Mr. Suroyer. That is exactly what I was getting at, Professor 
Fuller. I was wondering whether this smal] number of d: tys that the 
migrant gets is because of these physical factors—whether, transporta- 
tion or so on, or whether it is because there is a surplus of labor at a 
articular point so that vou do not get the most out of a man while 
ha is there. 

Which is true? 

Mr. Fuuver. Well, they are both true. A labor surplus is always 
a hard thing to definitely identify, but, as I will remark a little bit 
later, there is a great amount of labor hoarding which goes on in the 
agricultural economy by labor contractors and by employers as well, 
in the sense of each group or each farmer, or each small association, 
or each area, trying to make sure that they will have a sufficient labor 
supply when it is needed. They will oftentimes try to get that labor 
supply to move in quite a bit earlier, and will hold it through slack 
periods, which all contributes to the inefficiency and to a widespread 
difference between the days of work attained and what theoretically 
might be available. z 

The 200 days that one might add up and say, “This is what the 
man could do if he would re: ally get out and try’ "—the difference be- 
tween that and the 70 days in agriculture, plus 30 in nonagriculture 
which the migrant has been getting, is largely attributable to local 
surpluses, seasonal surpluses, inefficiencies in distribution, and proc- 
esses of hoarding that I will mention a little bit later. 

Well, you anticipated the question that I wanted to turn to next, 
and that is the question in the Executive order which is No. 2 (d), 
which asks the Commission to consider and to recommend on whether 
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suflicient numbers of local and migratory workers can be obtained from 
domestic sources to meet agricultural labor needs, and, if not, the 
extent to which temporary employment of foreign workers may be 
required to supplement the domestic Jabor supply. That question 
turned out to be a most difficult, if not impossible, question to answer, 
Although the Commission never was able to answer the question in 
absolute numerical terms, we thought that we made a very great 
contribution to the understanding of that question by considering 
some of the many determinants or characteristics that enter into the 
answering of such a question. 

In setting out, to prepare the answer for it, the Commission tried, 
among other things, to see what the trend in the national economy had 
been in the use of migratory workers. I have already mentioned the 
migratory worker pattern that prevailed in the northern Great Plains, 
through the period 1900 to 1920. If one had been estimating migra- 
tory labor needs, say, from the perspective of 1915 or 1917, he might 
have said that the northern Plains was going to need, from domestic 
or foreign sources, 250,000 or 300,000 workers for some period of time. 
Actually, with the progress of mechanization, that need disappeared. 
We do not have migratory workers to any great extent in that area 
any more. 

Looking to the more recent past as a possible indication of what the 
requirements might be and what the available labor supply might be, 
we get to the 1930’s where, for sure, you had a supersaturation and 
overabundance of migratory workers. We had as many as 4 million 
people, as estimated by the Tolan committee, and perhaps more, milling 
about the country, none of them knowing just where they were going, 
but all of them seeking an opportunity. About a million of them were 
more or less engaged in migratory farm labor. It was the Tolan com 
mittee which gave the first real identification of how many migratory 
workers were used. 

As we went into the war and got to the peak of the war period, when 
employment opportunities were a great deal expanded and men were 
needed in war plants, the migratory labor population dropped to about 
600,000, a drop of 40 percent froma million. Still at that time we were 
producing more agricultural products than ever before, and producing 
ut a more rapidly expanding rate than ever before. 

Senator Murray. Right there, may I ask, was that due in some 
degree to the mechanization of the farms? 

Mr. Fuiter. Mechanization, I am sure, contributed a little bit to 
that, Senator Murray, but the major contribution of mechanization 
has been in the postwar period. Very little of that decline of 400,000, 
I should say, could be attributed to mechanization in that period, 1940 
to 1946. 

It is perhaps possible that gasoline rationing and tire shortages, and 
so on, kept a lot of people off the road that otherwise might have been 
on the road. But the significant thing is that we got our work done; 
we produced more, and we did it with less people. 

With the figure of 690,000 as the number that was used in 1945-46, 
we have for comparison the estimate of the Agricultural Extension 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture which was 
made, as I recall, around 1945 or 1946, that the need for migratory 
workers was in the vicinity of 450,000. | ' 
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As Archbishop Lucey said, the million migrants we now have are 
made up of about 500,000 domestic workers, some four hundred thou- 
sand-odd illegal Mexican aliens, and roughly 100,000 aliens under 
contract. 

This increase in the size of the agricultural migratory population, 
increasing from 600,000 in 1946 to a million in 1950, is associated with 
some things which make one rather doubtful that there could really 
have been a labor shortage in that period. 

For example, one of the things is that the surveys of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics on employment, indicated, and the arch- 
bishop mentioned this, that labor generally, the amount of employ- 
ment that each worker was able to get, declined successively each year 
from 1946 through 1949, dropping from an average of 113 days in 
1946 to 90 days in 1949, or an average decline of 23 days. 

The falling amount of employment per man suggests that perhaps 
the market was being saturated somewhat and that the opportunities 
were reducing on a per capita basis. 

Associated with this same period of alleged labor shortage wherein 
we imported more people than we have ever done during the war to 
do the farm work, there was a widening ratio or widening disparity 
in farm wages, 

I wish to call the attention of the committee members to the chart 
on page 131 of the Commission’s report, the chart at the top, which 
indicates that the spread between wages on the farm—and these are 
xverages for all types of farm labor, not just the wages or earnings 
for migratory ddan, although they are pretty highly intercorre- 
lated—that there was a continuously widening spread from 1910 to 
1914 through 1950, with the exception of the short period of World 
War IT, 1943-46, when that disparity between farm wages and factory 
wages was narrowing. 

In any normal-market situation when you have a declining market, 
you normally assume that supply is pressing on demand rather than 
that demand is pressing on supply. 

Senator Leuman. These charts are not quite clear to me. Let us 
note 1910, when the percentage of farm wages to factory wages was 
approximately 67 percent, then down to 1940 where it was only 25 
percent, and today where it is around 35 percent or 36 percent. It does 
not seem to me that on the upper chart the divergence is shown very 
clearly. In other words, if you take 1940, it certainly would not indi- 
date that in that year the percentage was down to 25 percent. Of 
course, in 1930-34, where your spread is smaller, the lower chart show; 
that the factory percentage was about 30 percent as against 25 per 
in 1940. I wonder wherether this is accurate. 4 

Mr. Futier. Yes. Your interpretation, I think, is accurate, Se. 
ator Lehman. The unfortunate thing is that the table on the bottom 
of page 130 and the upper chart on page 131 are not quite on the same 
statistical basis. 

The ratio between farm wages and factory wages, vear by year, is 
shown in chart X, on the lower part of page 131. Chart IX at the 
top of the page is useful in another way, namely, to show the amount 
end direction of change in both farm and factory wages since 1910-14. 
These two charts taken together portray the acute wage disadvantage 
under which farm laborers have had to live during the past four 
decades. Especially significant is the fact that the relative gains of 
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farm labor during the labor shortage years of World War II deterio- 
rated consistently every year from 1946 through 1950. Actually, 
money wages for farm workers increased slightly from 1946 to 1950 
but such increases were not equal to those enjoyed by factory workers. 
Nor were the increases in farm wages equal to the increases in cost of 
living; hence, farm wages in real value declined from 1946 to 1950, 

Mr. Suroyer. Mr. Fuller, do you have any figure for wages as a 
percent of a farmer’s cost of production ¢ 

Mr. Futier. I am sure that someone must have prepared 

Mr. Suroyer. I do not find it in the Commission’s report. 

Mr. Futter. I think there is nothing in the Commission’s report on 
that subject. 

Mr. Suroyer. What I was getting at is that it seems to me, in a 
courtroom, if we know the percentage of cost that goes to wages, and 
if we know this other figure that you do have, that farm labor is paid 
about one-third what industrial labor is, we might find out how much 
it would increase the cost of farm products if we brought them up to 
industrial labor standards. 

I do not find that in the report anywhere. 

Mr. Fuuier. It is not in the report. 

Mr. Suroyer. From your own background, can you give us an 
wee 

Futter. My own background would be a little unreliable on 
Pharg and I would suggest to the committee that this question be put 
to the Department of Agriculture. I am sure you will be hearing 
from the Department of Agriculture as a witness sometime during the 
proceedings. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has done out- 
standing work in this particular field. You could get a qualified 
answer and not a guess, 1f the question were addressed to one of those 
W if hesses. 

Senator LeuMaN. It is possible that you or Archbishop Lucey may 
have already testified to this; but what are the figures with regard to 
the number of imported farm laborers that have come in in 1950 or 
1951? 

Mr. Funuier. Senator Lehman, the numbers were running, from 
1946 up to 1950, in the vicinity of sixty to about one hundred thousand 
1 understand that, in 1951, the number of contract laborers brought in 
was in excess of 200,000. The exact figure I do not know, but those 
are approximate. 

Mr. Futier. That would include the contract Mexican laborers 

Mr. Fuutiter. That is through the crop year of 1951. 

ehator LenMan. Would that include the Mexican laborers ? 

Ur. Futter. That would include the contract Mexican laborers, 
but not the illegal entrants. 

Senator Lenman. Have you any estimate of the illegal entrants? 

Mr. Futuier. We can all guess on that, 1 suppose. That is a free 
game for everyone. The last figures from the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service that I saw showed that the number of apprehensions 
and voluntary deportations in 1951 had exceeded the number in 1950 
which, as I recall from the report, was 565,000. 

Now those figures are not highly meaningful for the reason that 
Imany come in who stay here for a while and then leave and are not 
apprehended. So the figures are short on that side. They do not pick 
them all up. 
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The figures tend to be inflated on the other side because many who 
come in are here 6, 7, or up to 20 times and are apprehended each 
time during the season. 

I should say that, in general, the volume of wetback movements 
through 1951 has been larger than in 1950. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, the problem has been aggra- 
vated rather than reduced ¢ 

Mr. Fuuier. I should say so. That would be my appraisal of it. 

In commenting a little bit further on the figures that past trends 
might indicate, I would say that whereas we had about a million 
migratory workers in 1950, that if we remove from that group, or 
eliminate from that group, the illegal aliens and the aliens under 
contract, we then reduce to about 500,000, which figure accords fairly 
well with the estimate of the Agricultural Extension Service made 
sometime previously, around 1946, of the number needed, and also the 
number at the employment level which obtained in 1945-46, namely 
about 600.000. 

So what I am saying is that if we had not had the large number 
of illegal entrants and the contract labor as well, it would appear that 
the numbers of domestic migratory workers in the labor force in 1950, 
would have been about suilicient to perform the work in terms of 
the way that the work was being done in 1945-46. 

In any event, with the very rapid shift one way and another, the 
past does not. indicate tren ses which may be relied upon in accur: ately 
forecas ting what may be the requirement in the future. 

So we had to turn to some other methods, and when one gets to ad- 
dressing the question of what are the labor needs of the agricultural 
economy, one Is very early confronted with the fact that the labor 
needs are not absolute. On the contrary, they are quite relative. 
Labor needs often, and in many cases, are not needs for labor, as such, 
but preferences for a particular type of labor. 

You will find over the United States, the most astounding contradic- 
tions of who can do this work and who can do that work, and who can- 
not dothe work. The people who in one area are absolutely unfit to do 
the work that particular area has, are found doing the same work 
some place else quite acceptably. So that preferences and prejudices 
enter into it and are essentially inseparable from the needs of man- 
power itself, largely because our economic environment has operated 
in such a way that those preferences could be exercised and made 
effective. 

There is a pre ference, and we obtained abundant testimony on the 
point, that employers, many employers, prefer migrant workers over 
local workers, and there are some fairly good reasons for that prefe- 
ence as the particular employer sees his operation. 

That is, with the migratory worker, when he comes into an area, 
he comes there just to work, and he is interested in working all the 
hours that he can, and he is not going to be having his working sched- 
ule i nterrupted by any kind of community social events, or soc cial life, 
or anything else that would normally enter into the disposition of 
hours and days of work available by a local worker. 

So in those terms alone, a preference tends to develop for a migra- 
torv worker as against a local worker. Nevertheless. we have many, 
many local workers doing the same type of work, seasonal and inter- 
mittent work, that migratory workers do. 
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The other aspect of preference which makes it very difficult to esti- 
mate what labor needs essentially are is the preference for alien 
labor over domestic labor, and the extensive testimony which was 
given to the commission of the virtues of alien labor as compared 
with domestic labor. 

In some instances, the testimony went so far as to say that the alien 
workers are the perfect workers because you can get them to come 
here when you want them, and when you want them no longer they 
are gone, and they are not a social problem to the community and 
there are no soc ial costs involved. ‘They leave the community very 
clean and sweet. 

So when one confronts the question of what labor requirements ar 
in terms of accommodating or not accommodating some of these 
prejudices and preferences, it becomes very difficult to make a quantita- 
tive answer that would have any kind of sense to it. 

Another aspect to which the commission addressed itself in terms 
of trying to answer the question “Do we have enough domestic labor?” 
was the question: “Is our domestic labor force being utilized 
effectively ¢” 

We have had quite a bit of discussion on that in the testimony this 
morning, and the Commission felt that there was a broad leeway in 
which more effective use could be made of the available domestic labor 
supply in order to make it go further and accomplish more work. 

This was strongly suggested by the postwar trend that I mentioned 
a moment ago of declining ¢ emp ‘loyment per worker, while our labor 
force was increasing and wlile our labor requirements were going 
down. 

Some of the aspects which present themselves as obstacles in the 
more effective use of the domestic labor force are some of the things 
that [spoke of a moment ago in answering your question, Mr. Shroyer 
that is, the employers, as an insurance that they will have the worker 
there when they need them, tend to try to accumulate their labor 
supply well in advance of the actual need. There are good reasons 
for that: the farmer cannot estimate what the weather is going to be 
like. 

Mr. Suroyer. The farmers are not unique in this overhoarding of 
labor, anyway. 

Mr, Futier. So that there is publicity and recruitment, and so on, 
going on ahead of the period of time to make sure that the supply is 
there. Sao o ore e days, 2 weeks or longer, may be lost in waiting 
for the vegetables, or fruit, or cotton, or what not. to get ready to go. 

Senator Murray. “That is 5 dantiellanle true with reference to the 
sugar-beet industry, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Funier. I doubt if that is a characteristic that is very exclusive 
to sugar beets. 

Senator Murray. In some sections of the country, I believe it would 
be true. In Montana, for instance, they used to rely almost entirely 
on bringing in outside labor during the harvesting period. It was 
very dificult to find local workers to do that job. 

Mr. Fuier. Well, that is still done to a great extent in Mont: ana 
and Colorado. But I thought you were referring more particularly 
to the business of hoarding labor in advance of the season. 

Senator Murray (presiding). In Montana, I think we are getting 
rid of that problem by reason of the introduction of m: nda. It 
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is no longer a serious problem, in our State, so far as the harvesting 
of beets is concerned. 

Mr. Futter. Yes, sir; I understand that that is so rather generally. 
It is so in my own State of California. The sugar beet harvest used 
to be a difficult seasonal labor peak. 

Senator Murray. Yes. We used to have a great deal of trouble 
about that. Our constituents were constantly writing us and asking 
us to get busy and supply labor for that program. | 

Mr. Fouuter. I do not suppose you get those wires any more. 

Senator Murray. We do not get so many requests any more. 

Mr. Fuuier. That is progress, progress of mechanization, of course, 

But I daresay, Senator, that you still have, in Montana, something 
of a seasonal problem in chopping and cultivating your beets, which 
is not entirely mechanized yet. 

Senator Murray. That is right. 

Mr. Futter. In fact, I do not suppose in Montana it is mechanized 
to any great extent. However, there is experimental work being done 
on that which is quite promising, and it may not be too long before 
the preharvest labor seasonal labor needs in surgar beets may dis- 
appear, too, just like the wheat harvest labor needs did. 

In addition to ordering early and in advance of the season, there 
is another factor which enters into our inefficient use of labor of the 
agricultural labor resource. That is the fact that there are no stable 
employment relationships. That. is, that employers and workers are 
not particularly identified one to another. 

An employer of migratory workers ordinarily just hires hands in 
large numbers, and many times through a labor contractor. As long 
as there is lacking the essential characteristic of employer and em- 
ployee, it means that employers in order to insure themselves that 
they will have the labor supply that they will need to meet the sea- 
sonal peak, which also they have difficulty in predicting because they 
do not know for sure just when it will occur, they have not only to 
order early or try to recruit early, but to recruit in large enough num- 
bers of workers so that they can lose 25 or 50 percent and still have 
enough to do the work. 

So there is a watering process that takes place there in terms of 
meeting labor requirements which is essentially based upon all the 
uncertainties and indefiniteness and lack of stability that is involveé 
in the present system. Not all of these characteristics must be there, 
but they are there now. 

There is another obstacle to effective utilization and that is that 
there is a tendency for individual employers each to want their own 
labor supply rather than pooling, getting together on the labor needs 
of a community. There are still many communities in the United 
States and many employers who feel that they must have their own 
private labor supply on their individual farm. Then, when employers 
have their own labor supply housed on their own farms, and the labor 


is required to stay there, there is a great inefficiency because many of 
the days of idleness which the workers have while on that particular 
farm could be used effectively somewhere else. But they are not 
used because of this process of labor hoarding which goes on. 

Still another obstacle of the same sort is involved in the widespread 
use of labor contractors, which are usually called crew leaders on the 
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Atlantic coast. They are called contractors on the Pacifie coast, and 
sometimes crew leaders and contractors in Texas and the Southwest. 

In any event, these are people who are middlemen of one sort or 
another. They make some sort of promise, usually that they will bring 
the workers for the farmer to employ, or they go further and enter 
into a contract with the employer that they “will have the workers 
there and that they will see that his work gets done. 

These contractors have enough crews to account for a substantial 
proportion of all the mfgratory - workers. 

The contractor uses his crew to his own advant: ige, and if it is more 
to his advantage to leave one place of employment and drive 500 miles 
to something else, he will pick his crew up and go. 

The labor contractors tend also to specialize in certain crops—po- 
tatoes, apricots, cherries, or apples—which means that they also have 
to travel a great. deal. 

So the contractor process means that there is often more transpor- 
tation involved and also a considerable process of hoarding goes on 
with the labor contractors. 

An example of that was told » me by one of my students at the 
University of California this year, who went out to work in the tomato 
harvest. He went to work in a ebleitin actor’s camp, the members of 
that camp ae primarily domestic, single male workers. In this 
particular case, through the peak period of the season in California, 
when we sipposedly were very tight on our labor supply, this student 
of mine told me that he was idle 2 and 3 days a week, and was told to 
stay in the camp. 

On asking him why the crews stayed there, and did not go find 
something to do some place else, he told me that this labor contrac tor 
had told them that heey must stay over the slack period, 2 and ; 
days a week, and if they did not stay then the labor contractor woul: 
get Mexicans to replace them and they would be out. So that sort 
of thing also enters very substantially into the ineffective use that we 
make of our domestic supply. 

We also have the group of obstructions, some of which have been 
mentioned, that keep the domestic labor supply from wanting to wor IN 
at seasonal work in agriculture. One of these is housing, and to the 
extent that housing exists in terms either of quality or quantity on 
individual farms, it exists primarily as a means of attracting a labor 
supply. 

Unfortunately, over the years, it has been possible for large sectors 
of the migratory using part of our agriculture to get along without 
having much housing. With the str ides that we have experienced in 
better housing and better living conditions in the last decade or so, 
it has come to the point where domestic citizens with families are 
very reluctant to enter into employment which carries with it no better 
housing than is available. 

Senator Humpurey (presiding). I would suggest, if it is all right 
with you, Senator Murray, that we recess until 2 o’clock. So if it is 
all right with you, Dr. Fuller—and we would like to have you back, 
too, Archbishop Lucey—we will reconvene at 2 o’clock, and at that 
time we will continue on with the testimony of Dr. Fuller, and then 
we will proceed with Mr. Jones and then to Mr. Mitchell. 
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(Thereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the recess. 
Senator Murray (presiding). The hearing will come to order. 
Mr. Fuller, will you continue your testimony ? 


STATEMENT OF VARDEN FULLER, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, 
CALIF. (FORMERLY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION OF MIGRATORY LABOR)—Resumed 


Mr. Futzer. Thank you, Senator. 

As we recessed, I was discussing some of the obstacles and obstruc- 
tions that appear in the way of getting maximum utilization of our 
domestic labor supply. 

I think I had mentioned housing and discussed it very briefly. 

I wanted to say further that there is very considerable evidence 
that the quality and quantity of housing has a great deal of impor- 
tance in determining whether domestic people are willing or reluc- 
tant to enter into seasonal and migratory type of employment. 

In traveling around some in California and talking with farmers, 
I very frequently will encounter a response such as this, in asking if 
the farmer is having difficulty getting labor: 

Often he will say, “Oh, no; I have no particular difficulty myself 
because I have housing.” 

Housing does become one of the really important considerations. 

Now, we had previously discussed wages, the fact that wages for 
farm workers are badly out of line and have not risen in the postwar 
period until very recently; have not risen in correlation with the gen- 
eral rise in other prices, and with the type of w age-making procedure 
which Archbishop Lucey discussed this morning—those factors, too, 
must be recognized as being obstructions of some importance in not 
attracting the domestic workers into the type of seasonal employment 
about which we are concerned. 

There is another aspect of the labor-contractor situation which 
needs also to be mentioned in this connection. We discussed some- 
thing of the labor-contractor’s practice of hoarding labor, earlier. 

But in addition to that, there is the intervention that occurs between 
the worker and the farmer through having the labor contractor as 
the ostensible employer, and that is this: That the labor contractor 
being in a position to supply transportation and housing, and to have 
contro] of a good bit of the work, thereby becomes a man of some 
importance, and he is able to extract a fairly large proportion of the 
wages earned in return for the services he provides. 

In other words, his transportation, his housing, his providing of 
meals, and the miscellaneous other more nefarious types of practices 
and services that were mentioned earlier, are all provided at a pretty 
high cost. 5 

The control which labor contractors have in the field is sufficient so 
that, as testimony given to the Commission indicated, it becomes 
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rather difficult for domestic seasonal workers to get employment 
directly from farmers as employers. 

It is not quite so true of so-called crew leaders, because they are 
not in a position to exact so high a toll for their services, but the 
existence of such an institution as labor contracting does obviously 
intervene as a serious obstacle to getting the maximum turn-out o* 
domestic workers into seasonal agricultural employment. 

I have reviewed a rather large ‘number of reasons why the level of 
utilization of domestic workers is not high and why we are not making 
as effective use of our labor resource as we might. In many respects 
such things as wages and the lack of housing and hoarding and early 
ordering and so on, would sound as though they were essentially criti- 
cisms of farm employers. 

However, I would like to offer this interpretation, which is my own 
and fl not be shared by the Commission, that essentially it is not 
entirely so, that simply to criticize farm employers as individuals for 
failing to eee ide housing, for using labor contractors, for paying low 
wages, and so on, is somewhat unfair, and it also is large ly irrelevant 
because farmers as individuals are probably no different than any 
other individuals and they are operating within the kind of economic 
enviroment in which they find themselves, and if they find themselves 
in a position where it is not particularly necessary or required as a mat- 
ter of good business to do some of the things which many think are im- 
portant to do, such as providing good housing—— 

Senator Murray. If they had the housing, would they have difficulty 
in getting the labor in view of the fact that these labor contractors 
seem to have some measure of control over the workers ? 

Mr. Funxier. They have only the control over the workers which is 
conferred on them by the employers. After all, the contractor is 
brought into the scene by the farmer, and if he does not wish to use the 
labor contractor then he, of course, can hire directly. 

Senator Murray. Then he would have to have his own housing if 
he did not wish to hire a labor contractor ? 

aa Futter. Yes; as I said earlier, having the housing helps a good 
bit, but as I am also saying, if the supply of labor is large enough and 
workers have such a low level of alternative choices of employment, 
that they cannot do anything else, and you, as a farmer, can still get 
the labor without housing, then that is a factor in the economic environ- 
ment rather than cussedness on the part of the employer for not pro- 
viding the housing. 

The important thing is that these characteristics of farm employ- 
ment are not necessarily to be associated with the philosophy or think- 
ing of farmers as individuals, or even as groups, but they are character- 
istics of the economic environment and primarily a hold-over from our 
neglect of not having anywhere near full employment in the 1930's. 
We just have never rectified that situation and this is ieemelion of 
what is left over from it. 

Moving then from the question of the obstacles and obstructions to 
full employment, we just about have to arrive at the conclusion that we 
really know, as an economy and a society, what we can do to improve in 
many directions. The fact that we do not do much is essentially not 
a lack of knowledge, but a lack of the will; not really a lack of know- 
how, but lack of the necessity for doing it. 
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We know how to do many of the things to get around many of the 
types of obstruction because we have had experience with it in the 
past, particularly during World War II. 

Agricultural Extension in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and in the various State agricultural extension offices in han- 
dling the wartime farm labor program in 1948 to 1947, developed 
many types of improvements which could be applied to help to get 
more effective labor use. 

Among them was the setting up of associations to pool labor re- 
quirements so that when farmer A did not need the workers, they 
could go to farmer B and thereby fill out a more constant and longer 
period of employment during the season in the area rather than on 
ach individual farm. 

Other things that were done in that period included studies and 
some engineering help on how to set up work so as to make the physi- 
eal job go much more easily, and great strides were made in that 
direction. 

There are other things that can be done such as day-hauls into the 
neighboring seasonal work areas out of communities where local 
help is available. Those are being developed to some extent, but 
they could be probably accelerated. 

I shall not attempt to give a complete inventory of what can be 
done because that can be done much more by the experts who do deal 
with that sort of thing. 

But I want to say enough to indicate that as a general proposition 
we do know that there something can be done. We know how to do 
these things if we have the will, or if there is the necessity or set up 
the economic environment in such a way that it becomes important 
to do them. 

The Special Farm Labor Committee, which is advisory to the Farm 
Placement Service, has submitted quite a large number of suggestions 
on ways of improving and stabilizing employment relationships so 
that more work can be done by domestic workers. 

Now, the best conclusion that the Commission could come to on the 
question of the sufficiency of the domestic supply is that better 
utilization of the domestic supply could go a long way, but in the 
interim there would probably continue a dependence upon foreign 
labor. 

It was also in the Commission’s judgment necessary that with a pro- 
gressive initiation of the types of things that should be done to im- 
prove the efficiency and effectiveness of domestic employment, we 
ought also concurrently to improve our facilities and arrangements 
for contracting for foreign nationals. 

The recommendations are all in the Commission’s report. I will 
not go through them. They are rather lengthy, but essentially they 
recommend the elimination of the wetback and a uniform intergov- 
ernmental agreement with all countries. 

As it stands now, we do have an international agreement with the 
Republic of Mexico. We do not have international or intergovern- 
mental agreements with the British Colonial possessions. 

In the latter instance, the agreement is made between private em- 
ployers in the United States and the Governments of Jamaica, Ba- 
hama, as the case may be. The United States does not take any par- 
ticular interest in the terms of these agreements, which simply means 
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that there is no official control over them other than the very minor 
matter of certifying the labor shortage and inserting the prevailing 
wage, whatever that may be. 

We need also in respect to our foreign labor contracting to tighten 
up the certification procedure. That was mentioned this morning 
by Archbishop Lucey, and I would like to emphasize that the cer- 
tification of whether domestic workers are available does need 
improvement. 

One of the things that is most in need of improvement is that we 
have this rather ridiculous situation or paradoxical situation in the 
United States whe we have a large section of American agriculture 
and the people in it who are unemployed, underemployed, and un- 
utilized, and we have poverty because we have people who are not 
effectively employed on the one hand, and we have a labor shortage 
on the other hand. There must be something that can be done to 
rectify those conflicting situations, The Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report has issued a study on underemployment in American 
agriculture and also the National Planning Association has recently 
issued such a report. 

In connection with the certification procedure, it would seem to 
be conceivable that instead of certifying on a strictly local basis, 
the agencies of Government would try to consider the over-all man- 
power problem and see whether there would not be some way in which 
they could match up underutilization of small farmers, farm families, 
that are not economically effective where they are, to match that up 
with the labor shortage, so that we might within agriculture itself, 
at the same time, solve the poverty problem and possibly solve some 
of the manpower problems, too. 

In summary, I should like to discuss very briefly the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission on the Federal committee. 

I think and hope from the testimony that you have heard from the 
two of us thus far, that the subcommittee will be convinced—we have 
tried to be convincing—that there are some problems that need atten- 
tion in this particular field. There are facilities for doing something 
about it. There are facilities, not only Federal, in the various depart- 
ments that have programs which touch into the migratory problem, 
the health program, for example, of the Federal Security Agency, 
the housing programs of the Federal Housing Administration, some 
of the programs of the Department of Agric ulture, and soon. M: any 
of the departments do have programs and activities which relate to 
the needs of migrant people, and at the local government level there 
are also facilities, States have commissions; and various forms of 
welfare organizations, which are very much concerned about it, and 
would like to go ahead with activities in the migrant field, but feeling 
that it is primarily a Federal problem, lacking facilities and being 
confronted with nonresident ineligibility, and so on, they do not go 
ahead and do as much as they would like to do. 

There is need of coordination of the various Government agencies, 
State and local, too, but in addition to that coordination task, there 
must be some means of introducing energy and vitality and imagina- 
tion and some push into the things that people for years have said 
ought to be done, and many of which are presently authorized under 
existing statutes. 
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In discussing this problem, the Commission members referred fre- 
quently to the need of someone to do a little “fire-building” to be an 
energizing agency. So, for these various purposes the Commission 
recommended the Federal committee, which was referred to on page 
177 of the Commission’s report. 

The form of the committee, as indicated in the recommedation on 
page 177, was to be one in which the President would appoint three 
public members and one member from each of several Federal agencies. 

Now, the Commission naturally considered some other alternatives 
to this form of committee in which you had Government agency 
people and private citizens as well, and among the alternative con- 
siderations was an interagency committee, an interagency committee 
being an all-Government organization at the executive level, with 
representatives from each department or agency sitting in. 

Now, that possibility was considered and was rejected primarily 
for this reason, that interagency committees have been popular and 
have existed in Washington and elsewhere for a long time and at least 
from the Washington end they have proved to be very good con- 
versational institutions. They also do pretty well with the files. 

Senator Murray. Were they condemned in the Hoover report deal- 
ing with water conservation and flood control ¢ 

Mr. Fourier. That, I cannot say, Senator. I do not know. But 
since the output of interagency committees has apparently been so 
heavily confined to conversation and memoranda for the files, and 
not much else had happened with most of them, the Commission de- 
cided not to make that kind of recommendation. 

There was another alternative that also was considered and that 
was a recommendation that came to the Commission from several 
sources, that possibly there should be created a special Government 
agency to administer to the needs of migrants alone, and it would then 
try to bring together all of the problems, education, health, housing, 
and all the rest of the problems that particularly affected migrants. 

That particular alternative to the solution of the coordination and 
energizing problem was also rejected primarily on the philosophy that 
migrants were people like everybody else and that the proper thing to 
do was not to create another agency to take care of their problems par- 
ticularly, thereby setting up a discriminatory class of people, but, 
rather, to try to take the steps to see that the agencies that administered 
to the normal social and welfare problems of all the rest of the popu- 
lation should be effective for the migrant group as well. That seemed 
to be the democratic and, in the long run, the much sounder approach. 

But for a group which has no, or very little, political articulation, 
and very little force behind it, you do need to have some kind of 
system for seeing to it that the agencies do carry out their authorized 
administrative programs in the particular field, and do so with some 
eye to justice and equity to the parties involved. 

This was the best solution that the Commission could think of in 
which you would have the combination of administrative agency 
people and also some people from the outside who would maintain 
contact with the public and who would hopefully not get bogged down 
by procedural and jurisdictional limitations which are very common 
to administrative agencies. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Barsasu. Mr. Fuller, was it your notion that the status of 
the committee would be enacted into legislation ¢ 

Mr. Futter. The Commission never attempted to say what form 
the legislation might take. These were recommendations in principle. 
I doubt that the Commission ever really confronted that problem. 

However, it seems a possible thing that in order to take care of 
the matter of appropriations and so on, it would need to have legis- 
lative status. That 1s my personal interpretation. 

Mr. Suroyer. Mr. Fuller, on page 182 the Commission recom- 
mended that Congress enact minimum-wage legislation to cover farm 
laborers, including migratory laborers. 

IL take it you mean just the minimum wage and not an overtime pro- 
vision also, such as we have in the Fair Labor Standards Act? 

Mr. Futurr. This had no reference to hours. It would be the equiv- 
alent or counterpart of the minimum-wage provisions of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. 

Mr. Surorer. Have you given any thought as to what the figure 
should be? 

Mr. Fuuier. No, sir. The Commission considered the problem of 
whether they should try to work on a figure and decided that was a 
pretty highly technical problem and there were agencies of the Gov- 
ernment who were m: aking investigations in that field. 

Mr. Suroyer. Did you consider the 75-cent figure we do have in 
the minimum-wage law ? 

Mr. Fuuxer. I do not recall that was discussed as a definite possi- 
bility. 

Mr. Suroyer. Was there any thought as to exemptions based on the 
number of employees they have, or would you make it an over a 
minimum-wage law to which all farm labor would have to come up? 

Mr. Fuuuer. As I recall the discussions on that, the conclusion was 
that it ought to be a general proposition; otherwise there would be 
some discriminator y aspects to it, and leakages, and the question of 
who is under and who is not under is an uncertainty that is hard to 
administer, as are many similar aspects of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

Mr. Suroyer. On the same page you recommend that the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947 be amended to extend coverage to 
farm labor. 

Then you go on to say: “having a specified minimum employment.” 

Can you give us any idea of what you were thinking of there as the 
minimum number before they come under the law ? 

Mr. Futier. That, again, Mr. Shroyer, the Commission felt should 
be the subject of some technical studies to see where the possibility of 
administratively dealing with small units as against larger units 
would become feasible. 

Mr. Surorer. Have you given any thought to that personally, from 
your position in this field ? 

Mr. Furrer. [have thought about it occasionally in terms of four or 
five employees. In my own mind, for whatever it is worth, it might 
be four or five with some kind of provision that you would convert 
a large number of temporary seasonal employees to an equivalent 
amount of regular employment. 

Mr. Suroyer. Then you were getting something less than this tem- 
porary migratory problem. There would be a number of farms that 
do regularly employ more than five. 
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Mr. Futuer. Yes, the year around. 

The Cuamman. Thank you for your testimony. You have been 
very helpful, I am sure, with the testimony you have given us. 

Mr. Roger Jones will be our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF ROGER W. JONES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Jones. Senator Murray, I should like to have Mr. Mitchell, who 
will follow me, come up to the table. 

Senator Murray. Very well, Mr. Mitchell, will you come up, sir? 

For the record, identify yourself and your associate. 

Mr. Jones. Senator Murr ay, my name is Roger W. Jones, Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget in charge | of the legislative func- 
tion of that bureau. 

The Bureau of the Budget is appearing before the subcommittee in 
response to the invitation of the ch: airman, Senator Humphrey, and 
my appearance, I believe, can be quite short. 

I shall then withdraw in favor of Mr. Mitchell. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Mitchell also comes from the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator Murray. What is his official title? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Mitchell is now Chief of the Bureau’s Dallas field 
office. Prior to that, he was in the Washington office and prior to that 
with the Social Security Board, and prior to that with the Employ- 
ment Service and the Texas Reemployment Service. 

Following the receipt by the President of the report of the Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor on April 24, 1951, he wrote to a number 
of Federal departments and agencies a letter which I should like to 
abstract, if I may, by just reading the pertinent parts into the record. 

The President’s letter read as follows: 


The Commission on Migratory Labor which I appointed in June 1950 has sub- 
mitted its report. The Commission has investigated a whole range of problems 
associated with the use of migratory labor in agricultural employment. Its 
report represents a careful assessment of an extremely complicated problem 
which must be of great concern to all of us. The report contains a careful 
and painstaking collection of the basic facts about social, economic, health, and 
educational conditions among migratory workers. It analyzes in detail the 
forces which have caused increasing use of migrants, particularly foreign work- 
ers, in agriculture. It deals systematically with basic public policy issues. 

The report suggests that primary reliance must be placed on the use and 
better use of our domestic farm-labor force. The report makes a number of 
suggestions and specific recommendations for Federal and State legislative and 
administrative action. 

I am asking the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Attorney General, the Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, the Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, to review this report carefully and to send to me through the 
Director of the Budget by June 1, 1951, a statement of views on the analysis 
and recommendations presented in the report, together with recommendations 
for (a) executive action, and (b) such legislation as you believe should be pre- 

sented to the Congress, with an indication of your thought on the timing and 
presentation of such lagislation. 

I am also asking the Bureau of the Budget to review this report and to work 
together with the other executive offices and agencies in preparing a con- 
solidated statement of the views of the executive branch. 
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That letter, as I indicated, went to the five Cabinet officers, and the 
administrators of the two agencies. 

Simultaneously, the President sent to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget a copy of the memorandum in which he simply reiterated 
his request to the Bureau to summarize and analyze the replies of the 
agencies. These reports came in on time, which sometimes dloes not 
happen on as complicated a report as this report was, Ke ¥ 

Thereafter, because of Mr. Mitchell’s long association with labor 
and security problems, because of the fact that he is a Texan and had 
lived with the wetback problem, we felt that Mr. Mitchell was the best 
qualified man in our organization to head up the work of complying 
with the President’s request. 

Accordingly, Mr. Mitchell was ordered into Washington from 
Dallas; came here early in June, and spent most of the next month and 
a half with other members of our staff and with the staffs and officers 
of the agencies working on these agency reports. 

We coined during the war in the United States a term which I 
think has been military parlance for a long time, the term “task force.” 
For lack of a better term and because it was definitely that, we called 
this little working group a task force. It was their job to review the 
agency reports which were quite voluminous, and as both the arch- 
bishop and Mr. Fuller have made clear, to try to fit those into a frame 
work of specific legislative and administrative recommendations. 

This report, although completed in August, did not actually go for- 
ward to the President promptly for a number of reasons, perhaps the 
most important of which was the fact that the Congress and the ad 
ministration and the country generally were very much concerned at 
that time with the problem of the expiring Mexican agreement and 
the various facets of the wetback problem that grew out of that agree- 
ment. 

It was felt, perhaps incorrectly in the light of later judgment, that 
it would be better to withhold this task-force report until the Con- 
gress had had an opportunity to take the action which the leaders had 
suggested the Congress would take before adjournment of the last ses- 
sion on the whole problem of wetback legislation. This matter had 
been brought into focus by the enactment on July 12 of Public Law 
No. 78 of the Eighty-second Congress. 

As the summer and fall wore on, it became increasingly apparent 
that the condition of the congressional schedule would not permit de- 
tailed attention to further legislation in this field and consequently 
the Director felt that the best thing for the Bureau of the Budget to 
do was to continue to work administratively with each of the agencies 
affected by the major recommendations of the report in the belief and 
in the hope that by the time the Congress returned in January, prog- 
ress could be reported on a number of fronts. 

[ think as you hear the testimony of the other executive departments 
and agencies that have been requested to appear, that the degree of 
that progress will become quite apparent, and I hope of considerable 
assistance to the committee in a very difficult task. 

In the very late autumn, shortly after the Congress went home, we 
learned for the first time of the plans of this subcommittee, which—I 
think I am correct, Miss Hadley—had originally been to start hearings 
before the Congress came back. I do not remember the date, but it 
was before Christmas, early in December. That could not be arranged 
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and consequently the Bureau of the Budget then forwarded the report 
of the task group to the President. He has had that report under 
review in his own office and has authorized the Bureau of the Budget 
to make it available to the committee. 

Our feeling and the President’s feeling that this would be a helpful 
thing to do really grows out of three considerations, all of them rela- 
tively simple and yet somewhat complicated when you interknit them. 

In the first place, as His Excellency, the Archbishop, and Dr. 
Fuller made clear, the Commission itself was concerned more with 
broad recommendations than they were with the specific “whats” that 
would grow out of those recommendations. That left the executive 
branch agencies, which would have to assume responsibility under 
the committee’s recommendations, in very real need of getting to- 
gether and deciding among themselves what would be the most effec- 
tive steps to take in order to car ry out these recommendations. 

Those views, suggestions, comments, whatever you want to call 
them, are cont: 1ined in the so-called task-force report. We believe 
that the committee will wish to have them available. 

Secondly, it became quite apparent very, very early in the opera- 
tion of the Commission and even more apparent after the Commis- 
sion’s report was filed with the President that the executive agen- 
cies would have a numbe 1 of countersuggestions or proposed modifica- 
tions of the Commission’s recommendations. 

Those also have been incorporated in the task-force report in very 
large part. By that I mean that they have been incorporated to the 
extent that each one of the Commission’s recommendations has been 
examined in the light of the comments of each one of the agencies and 
the task-force report then attempts to set forth the exent of its agree- 
ment or disagreement with the basic recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 

If I may illustrate, just to take one moment, both His Excellency, 
Archbishop Lucey, and Dr. Fuller, referred to the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission for the creation by statute, presumably, of 
what would amount to a new independent agency, this supervisory 
and coordinating committee. 

Without going into the pros and cons at this time, Senator Murray, 
that is one recommendation with which the agencies and the task- 
force report disagreed. 

Unless you wish, I do not think it is necessary to discuss the reason, 
I just want to use it as an illustration of what they tried to do. 

Mr. Barsasn. The reasons are contained in the task-foree ae? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; they are contained in the task-force report. 

Mr. SHROYER. Can we have that? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; that will be available. 

Third, ae fin: ally, since all the agencies had expressed formal views 
with respect to the report of the Migr atory Labor Commission in a 
coment ation addressed to the President through the Bureau of the 

Budget, we felt that there would be a much more equitable climate 
for the work of this committee if the agencies could know exactly 
how far their communications to the President represented materials 
that they were free to discuss with the committee. 

So for those three reasons the President readily agreed that - task- 
force report should be made available. I have that here. I do not 
have it in multiple copies at the moment. It was duplicated by the 
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White House in very limited number and unfortunately I have only 
three at the monrent to put at the disposal of the committee. 

Senator Murray. That will be sufficient, sir. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Jones. I do not know, sir, whether Senator Humphrey would 
wish to put it in the record at this time. 

Senator Humpnrey. * e would like to have it available for - 
committee’s own study. I do not think we would want to put it i 
the record, as it seems to ‘ss rather voluminous. 

Mr. Jones. If I may conclude my statement, Mr. Chairman, I think 
the only other thing that I would add at this time is to say that Mr. 
Mitchell has been brought up from Texas to follow whatever lead the 
committee wishes to follow with respect to this task-force report. He 

van work the remainder of this week either with the staff to discuss 
the re port, or answer questions; to do whatever you wish. 

We are also glad to make available to the committee on a continuing 
basis, if you need it, the time of other people who were associated with 
Mr. Mitchell. Unless there is real need, we would prefer not to ask 
him to stay away from Texas for a long time. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Jones. I regret 
I was not here when you started your statement. 

Mr. Jones. I understand you had a wetback problem on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Senator Humpurey. By sheer coincidence the leadership in the 
Senate decided to make this hearing of some real distinction and im- 
portance and we entered upon great discussions about the wetback 
problem on the Senate floor, and it is still going on. We hope that 
it will bear fruit in some positive legislation. 

The bill which we were considering was—what shall we, say—inch- 
ing along where we needed to make a good, wide strike. Senator 
Douglas is now proceeding to spread the feet there a little bit to give 
a little more stature, a little more st: ibility, let me say, to the legislation. 

Do you have anything else, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I have nothing else. 

Before you came I introduced Mr. Mitchell and indicated his back- 
ground and antecedents, so to speak. Mr. Mitchell will take up on any 
line that the committee m: Ly wish to follow with respect to this report 
or any field of it. 

Senator Humpnrey. I understood you suggested that it would be 
your hope, or the oa s hope, that we would not keep Mr. Mitchell 
at our right arm too long. We shall not. As I say, we will expedite 
the hearing. That is our purpose. 

Mr. Jones, we are grateful to you, and Mr. Mitchell, of course, we 
are very grateful for your assistance. Did you want to proceed with 
what you have in mind? 


STATEMENT OF BYRON MITCHELL, CHIEF, DALLAS, TEX., FIELD 
OFFICE, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Mircueii. In reviewing the agency comments and the report, 
we were very careful not to try to re write the report. 

Senator Humpnurey. Are you speaking of the President’s Com- 
mission’s report ? 

Mr. Mircue.y. Yes, sir; the Commission’s report. 
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That is a very tempting thing to try to do, but we think we resisted 
that. Our mission was*to review this report and break down the 64 
recommendations that were made by the Commission into types of 
activity. There were, as Mr. Jones said, a number of recommendations 
that can be put into effect by administration provided funds are 
available. 

So on that basis our task force report breaks down four ways, 

The first one has to do with the recommendations that were made 
by the Commission for better utilization of our domestic labor. We 
felt that those recommendations were key and that the machinery of 
the Government that deals with the utilization of labor needed con- 
siderable strengthening. In my own individual opinion, they have 
been underfinanced right along. This question of getting our domestic 
labor where it is needed when it is needed, is one that can, and should 
be, given prompt attention. There is no legislation required on that 
one. 

‘The second area that we felt followed in relative importance was 
the proper use and management of alien legal labor and a prevention 
of the illegal labor invasion. 

In this, of course, is involved not only agreements with other 
countries, but a strengthening of the immigration laws as well, and 
also an increase in their administrative force. 

The third area that we dealt with had to do with the extension of 
social programs to migrants on which by and large more intensive 
work by the departments needs to be done, as Mr. Fuller pointed out 
this morning. 

The fourth area was this question of over-all coordinating and 
advisory machinery which was needed not only for current purposes, 
but there is a tremendous volume of legislation that is involved in the 
Commission's report and some central machinery for review of those 
proposals in terms of their relation either to the administration pro- 
gram or to the program of the President is an essential if we are to 
proceed to attack this problem on a broad front. 

I might say in dealing with these four areas included in the report, 
the task force tried to, and did, get an agreement within the bureau, on 
some guidelines that we would follow. In reviewing this I will just 
refer briefly to those. 

We confined ourselves to the problems of migratory labor and did 
not go too far into collateral issues. That is what I meant a while 
ago When I said we would not redo the report. We would try to hold 
our work strictly to a technical review. 

In general, we accepted the Commission’s philosophy in that we 
did not want, we were not trying, to set up a Department of Migratory 
Labor, but would undert: ike to follow the guideline of extending 
existing programs rather than one program for migrants. 

Then also, that any additional governmental machinery that might 
be set up to deal with the prob lem should confine itself to functions 
and duties which are supplementary to those which are or can be per- 
formed by existing agencies. 

In that one I think we had in mind one of the things that ran all the 
way through the Hoover report. As a matter of fact, it was one of 
the key things of the Hoover report on reorganization, that is, your 
line of authority runs from the President to the department head on 
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down. And we did not want to foul up those lines in any supplemen- 
tury machinery that come along. 

Mr. Barnasu. You are not refe rring to the proposals for the Fed- 
eral Committee on Migratory Labor specifically in your comment ? 

Mr. Mircuets. No, sir. We were trying to get ourselves some 
guidelines at this point, sir. 

Another thing is that we did not review the Commission’s report as 
representing a total solution to this problem. The solution of the 
problem of necessity 1s we meas in that the recommendations 
are pretty general and, Mr. Fuller said, will require further de- 
tailed study which this ¢ niadiiane iS giving. 

I think that just about covers the approach of the task force. 

There was one thing that the task force was not too clear about. 
There are two types i action re presented by the Commission which 
the task force doubts, f followed, would be ve ry productive. One of 
these is a whole series ‘of recommendations that deal with standards 
that are to be arrived at administratively. Housing was mentioned 
here this morning in terms of how far it is good policy for the United 
States Employment Service. for instance, to go in establishing housing 
standards on an ad hoe basis. Now we felt that that is one area. 

Now. another area, too. that we are little doubtful about is the 
committee report proposal of itself setting certain standards, adopt 
ing certain rules and certain procedures binding on the agencies. We 
were doubtful about that in terms that certainly it did not seem to 
jibe with the philosophy of the Hoove r report. Not that the pamonee 
report necessarily is the Bible, but it has had that principle. It has 
had pretty wide acceptance in the Congress and by the President. 

So we think there is an area which will need some clarification. 

I think that just about covers, without getting into each one of thes« 
64 recommendations. That is about a once-over lightly. 

Senator Humpurey. You have given us now a brief deseri ption of 
the task-force report ¢ 

Mr. Mrrenein. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurery. And also what the frame of reference is in 
which you have conesidered the President’s Commission report ¢ 

Mr. Mircueiu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humprrey. You have limited it pretty much, as you say, 
to the technical aspects and are oe contesting the philosophy of the 
report oe the broad objectives of i 

Mr. Mrrcnenn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. Of course, as you know, as you mentioned in 
your testimony, the purpose of the subcommittee is supplementary to 

» President’s Commission report. That. provides for us a founda 
io from which we hope to build, from which we aspire to create 
whatever legislative structure we may need. Also, we hope to en- 
courage some administrative decisions which can be done without 
any legislation whatsoever. 

Mr. Mrrcnen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Along that line, I think I should at this point 
place in the record excerpts from the President’s budget message on 
the subject of migratory labor and problems relating thereto. I will 
not take the time to read it. I will just note that one aspect of it is 
the manpower shortage, with the subheading “Farm labor running 
short,” wherein the President urges prompt and favorable considera 
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tion of legislation pertaining to our agreements with Mexico and a 
supplemental appropriation for the operation of the recruiting and 
reception centers will be necessary if the agreement is to be renego- 
tiated. 

I think it is important to bring out in the record that these agree- 
ments are seldom any better than the enforcement machinery or the 
regulating machinery that is provided. One of the arguments that 
we had in reference to Public Law 78 was the matter of adequate 
manpower, particularly in the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, to enforce certain public policy that had been incorporated in the 
bill. It is one thing to get the policies stated, to put the law on the 
statute books, but it is still another and most vital thing to give the 
agency which is to do the enforcing adequate manpower, the tools, 
with which to do the job. As you know, our whole program almost 
went by default and we had to come back and get a supplemental 
appropriation, if my memory serves me correctly, in order to get any 
manpower really, first, to man the reception and recruitment centers 
and, secondly, for the immigration enforcement aspects. 

The President has another section which I would refer to as “Labor 
standards—the licensing of labor contractors,” and he points up what 
the Commission found. In his message the President said: 

The Commission on Migratory Labor found that unscrupulous agencies and 
labor contractors disrupt the labor supply and exploit workers by charging 
excessive fees, referring workers to nonexistent jobs, and misrepresenting the 
nature of work. 


This was testified to this morning by His Excellency Archbishop 
Lucey and Mr. Fuller, when they mentioned that sometimes there was 
the pooling or hoarding of labor for a seasonal demand, and one of 
the real weaknesses that has been brought out in the open is the mal- 
practice, you might say, of some of the employment services or con- 
tractors, 

Then the President’s budget message refers to the education of 
migrant children and he has a subhead “Aid for migratory pupils.” I 
think this is a very, very important aspect of the whole problem. I 
read just a few lines from it. The President said: 

Children of migratory workers constitute a special group whose present edu- 
cational opportunities are inadequate. As has been pointed out by the Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor, because these children move with their families, they 
start school later, attend fewer days, make less progress, and drop out earlier 
than others. As a first step toward meeting this problem, we need to work out 
special teaching materials and methods suited to their education. 

I have therefore included in this budget money to enable the Office of Educa- 
tion to make the necessary studies in cooperation with the States and with insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

This educational problem is not only a matter of inadequate time in 
school: it is all too frequently a matter of not going to school at all. 

(Following are excerpts from the President’s budget message on 
the migratory labor problem :) 


Excerrts FRoM PReESIDENT’s BUDGET MESSAGE ON THE MIGRATORY LABOR PROBLEM 


1. MANPOWER SHORTAGE 


Farm labor running short 


SI ifts to defense employment have contributed to a serious farm-labor short- 
age. To help meet this shortage, a new program to recruit farm ‘borers from 
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Mexico for work in the United States was started last fall under authority of 
legislation passed by the Congress and in accordance with a temporary agreement 
with the Mexican Government which expires February 11. 

The United States has been operating five recruiting stations in the interior 
of Mexico and five reception centers in this country. Under this program, about 
150.000 workers have been brought into this country for work on farms when 
need has been demonstrated. Their employment has been under contracts which 
protect their rights and assure that American labor standards will not be under- 
mined. 

The United States and Mexico have agreed that both countries must take ap- 
propriate actions to prevent the trafficking in and employment of aliens who cross 
the border from Mexico illegally if we are to preserve the labor standards of 
American workers and of legal Mexican entrants. On our part, this requires the 
tightening of our immigration law with respect to illegal entrants and increased 
appropriations to the Immigration and Naturalization Service for more inspectors. 

I strongly urge prompt and favorable consideration of legislation for this 
purpose. A supplemental appropriation for operation of the recruiting and 
reception centers will be necessary if the agreement is renegotiated. 


2. LABOR STANDARDS rHE LICENSING OF LABOR CONTRACTORS 


Some of the most serious labor standards problems arise from movement of 
workers from place to place to meet the manpower needs of agriculture. The 
Commission on Migratory Labor which I appointed sometime ago has recently 
recommended a series of actions by Federal, State, and local governments to over- 
come economic exploitation, poor housing and education and other injustices en- 
countered by migrants and their families 

I intend to take administrative action to carry out many of the recommenda- 
tions which concern the Federal Government. For exainple, the Department 
of Labor will increase its efforts to enforce the anti-child-labor provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. From time to time necessary legislation will 
be requested to carry out other recommendations, 

One of the first laws needed is to regulate private employment agencies oper- 
ating across State lines. The Commission on Migratory Labor found that 
unscrupulous agencies and labor contractors disrupt the labor supply and 
exploit workers by charging excessive fees, referring workers to nonexistent 
jobs, and misrepresenting the nature of work. 


3. THE EDUCATION OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 


Aid for Migratory Pupils 

Children of migratory workers constitute a special group whose present edu- 
cational opportunities are inadequate. As has been pointed out by the Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor, because these children move with their families, they 
start school later, attend fewer days, make less progress, and drop out earlier 
than others. As a first step toward meeting this problem, we need to work 
out special teaching materials and methods suited to their education. 

I have, therefore, included in this budget money to enable the Office of 
Education to make the necessary studies in cooperation with the States and with 
institutions of higher learning. 

Senator Humpurey. I met with a group of growers in my own 
State when I was home, on the 8th or 9th of January. They posed 
these problems. 

Our State laws in Minnesota are rather strict on the matter of 
school attendance and the department of education has been enfore- 
ing rather rigorously the attendance in school of the children of 
migratory workers. This poses several problems for us. No. 1, it 
increases the cost to the State and to the local school district. No. 2, it 
prevents the employer from using the labor which other employers 
could use where those same standards are not in effect. Therefore, 
it places certain growers, whom I consider the legitimate, principled 
growers, in a disadvantageous position in terms of competition. My 
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growers, the ones that I know down in Hollandale, Minn., came to 


me and said, “We would like some uniformity on this. If the children ‘ 
have to go to school in Minnesota, they ought to go to school in the : 


other States.” 

Then they pointed out to me the very serious problem of the wet- 
vacks. As one grower, a large grower, told me, “Anybody who hires 
a wetback can do anything c wants with him. We prefer to hire 
legitimate labor because our farms are carefully inspected for many 
reasons, school inspection, health inspection, because of rigorous State 
standards. Now if there are not equal standards someplace else, we 
just find ourselves in an economic squeeze.” 

Of course, this is absolutely true. If your standards of education 
are not relatively uniform, at least as it applies to this group of 
workers, if your social standards are not relatively uniform, one group 
of growers finds itself in a position of disadvantage as compared to 
another group of growers. This is just talking dollars and cents now, 
even forgetting for a moment, which I trust we shall never do, the 
plight of the individual who is concerned. 

But this is one of the problems that you come into here. This is 
what we are fighting about, by the way, on the Senate floor. I 
might say at this point that Senator Douglas, Senator Lehman, and 
Senator Pastore, are not present because they are on the Senate floor 
on this wetback bill which is now being discussed. The other members 
of the committee are either detained because of previous commitments 
or because of another committee meeting. 

I do not want to take up your time by going into the details of the 
argument at this moment, but it is the feeling of some of us that if you 
legislate in this field inappropriately, let us say, in a sort of weak- 
kneed manner, you cut the ground out from underneath you to do 
a good job of legislation. In other words, somebody can always say 
we just legislated this; we just passed a bill about this. There are all 
kinds of bills and sometimes the people never get beyond the title, 
and the titles of good and bad bills all read alike. You can always 
get a good title on a bill. 

Mr. Mitchell, do you wish to make any further contribution. 

Mr. Mrrcnetx. No, sir; I think not. I think most of the details are 
in here. 

Senator Humpurey. We will keep you around. We shall be calling 
on you from time to time to assist us, particularly as we interpret the 
task force report. 

Do you have anything further, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I have nothing further to add, Mr. Chairman, except 
to say, in addition to that, as the committee discussed these problems 
with the other agencies, if the Chair so pleases Mr. Mitchell will be 
very glad to put in further comments, or anything you may want by 
way of further explanation at the time that each of the agencies dis 
cusses its part in this whole program. 

Senator Humpnrey. Very well. 

Well, as the spirit moves you, participate. 

Mr. Mircnett, All right, sir. 

Senator Humpnery. I believe that concludes the witnesses we had 
assigned for today. 
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The Department of Labor is the only one we have scheduled for 
tomorrow. The Department of Labor representatives will be with us 
tomorrow morning. 

As I said, particularly for Mr. Jones and Mr. Mitchell, as you see 
the need of making your contribution to be helpful to us, do not hesi- 
tate to let us know. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. The subcommittee will recess until tomorrow 
at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 3:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at. 10 a. m., Wednesday, February 6, 1952). 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SuscomMMirrer ON Lapor anp Lapor-MANAGEMENT RELA- 
TIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON LaBor AND PusiLic WELFARE, 
Washington, i. 2. 

‘The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room P-63 
the Capitol, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey, Douglas, and Morse. 

Committee staff present: Jack Barbash, staff director; Eleanor M. 
Hadley and Thomas E. Shroyer, professional staff members. 

Senator Humrurey. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I have just been informed—and I am very happy to hear it—that 
there are a number of rural churchmen present with us this morning. 
I believe there are 35 or 40 who are here in Washington attending a 
seminar on the subject of the Christian farmer and his government. 

This seminar is under the auspices of the Department of Church 
Economic Life of the National Council of Churches of Christ of 
America. Weare very happy to welcome these fine guests. 

Public hearings are a part of the process of American democ racy 
and they sometimes become extreme ‘ly interesting. We hope that you 
will find the hearing this morning interesting and educational. I 
should note to you that the hearings before this committee are seldom 
sensational, but frequently they are constructive. It is our hope that 
as we proceed throughout these hearings we will get the information 
and the background material that is necessary for the preparation of 
proper administrative action and legislative proposals. That is our 
objective. 

I guess I am still a refugee from a college classroom, so let me bear 
with. you a moment and tell you a little bit about the process of the 
hearing. Many people write to Members of the Congress and wonder 
why a bill has not passed or, if a bill has been introduced, they will 
write and say, “T like the things on pages 1, 2, and 3, but I am opposed 
to page 4, line 7.” I think you ought to know, and I am sure you do, 
that many of the bills which are ‘introduced are introduced for the 
purpose of discussion, and frequently the author of that bill recog- 
nizes the importance of adjustments and alterations and changes. 

Also, every bill, with very few exceptions, necessit: ates hearings and 
testimony. One of the most encouraging things to me as a Member of 
the Senate has been the opportunity which is afforded to the average 
American citizen to have a hearing before the councils of his Govern- 
ment. I was once mayor of a rather large city and I can honestly say 
that a citizen of the United States gets a better chance to be heard 
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before the Federal Government than he does before the city council. 
I never believed that was possible until I became a member of the 
Federal Government. But any aggr ieved person has as good a chance 

to be heard in the Nation’s Capital as he does in the city hall of his 
own city or State capital of his own State. Despite the bigness of 
big government—and we surely have it big—the fact of the matter 

is that it is not so big but that it still has time to listen to the people. 

So may I thank those who have come just to sit with us this morning 
and to partake, if only by hearing this testimony. We are going to 
have many witnesses before this subcommittee on this ver y important 
issue of migratory labor. The issue of migratory labor is a part of the 
general discussion on the problem of manpower in the present crisis. 

The present issue has been high-lighted by the report of the Presi- 
dent’s & ommission on Migratory Labor in American Agriculture. I 
again pay tr ibute to this excellent re port. It is not only a moving re- 
port in terms of the factual material that it presents but it expresses 
a fine philosophy. 

May I say to those here representing the seminar as Christian lay- 
men that this report of the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor surely fits within the philosophical tenets of the Christian faith 
and the qué er of service which are enunciated therein. 

Mr. Michael J. Galvin, Acting Secretary of Labor, will be our first 
witness. 

Mr. Galvin, we will let you proceed in your own way. You are an 
old hand at this, so you know how to go ahead. Make all the identifi- 
cation you wish as to your present position, background, and so forth. 
There may be a time when I shall interrupt you for drawing you out 
on some of the statements you make in your prepared statement. At 
the conclusion of your statement we may want to go into some further 
questioning. Any of your associates who desire to participate can 

just jump in and participate. 

I know we are supposed to be formal at these hearings, but I have 
found out that you do not do so well when you are formal. I would 
rather be less formal and get more done. 

Mr. Barsasu. Mr. Galvin, will you also identify your associates ? 

Senator Humpnrey. We know them. but the record does not contain 
their identification. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL J. GALVIN, ACTING SECRETARY OF 
LABOR, ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD KEENAN, DEPUTY DIREC- 
TOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY; CHARLES DONAHUE, 
ASSISTANT SOLICITOR OF LABOR; AND DON LARIN, CHIEF, FARM 
PLACEMENT SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Garvin. I will identify them for the record. 

Before I go into this I should like to echo the sentiments of the 
chairman with respect to these good people, church and laymen repre- 
senting various segments of our population, to the effect that we in 
the Department of Labor appreciate tremendously the vast amount of 
thought and attention and help that they give give in this very difficult 
problem. We want to say right here to some re present: itives of those 
groups that we appreciate and we shall appreciate any suggestions 
that they can give us at any time in writing or orally as to how we can 
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better do our job in this field which aoe in its outer fringes, pov- 
erty, disease, illiteracy, and things we » all devoted to eliminating 
in this country. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommittee, we are very ap- 
preciative of the opportunity to come up here and testify on this mat- 
ter. I have with me here today Mr. Edward Keenan, the Deputy 
Director of the Bureau of E mployment Security on my immediate 
right. That Bureau, as you know, is the Bureau w hich is charged with 
the responsibility of carrying out the administration of the program 
we are going to be ti dking about tod: Ly. 

On my left I have Mr. Charles Donahue, Assistant Solicitor in the 
Labor Department, who has been devoting his legal talents and ability 

to this problem over a long period of time. 

Second on my right I have Mr. Don Larin, who is Chief of the Farm 
Placement Service, which is one of the divisions of the Bureau of 
Employment Security and the one which is immediately charged with 
the farm labor program in the United States. 

I also appreciate, Mr. Chairman, the suggestion that we all par- 
ticipate to the extent necessary, because this 1s a vast problem and it 
helps me tremendously to know that I can get their views directly 
to you. 

As to my own history, I am a lawyer. I practiced law in Boston 
from 1932 until 1941 when the Army took hold of me and put me 
in the service for 5 years, a full year of which was spent at the front 
in Germany. I returned to this country and resumed the practice of 
law and since 1949 I have been Under Secretary of Labor in the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have here a prepared statement of nine pages. 
We have deliberately made it rather short to give you an outline, 
and then, of course, we wiil all be available for questioning for the 
rest of the day, if necessary, or just as long as you desire. 

Senator Humpurey. Before you proceed, I think we should note 
for the record that the Secretary of Labor is away, because of official 
commitments, at a meeting of the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

As I said a few moments ago, the participation of your associates 
here need not be formal; there need not be further identification. 

Mr. Garvin. That is fine, sir. 

I talked with the Secretary of Labor Friday and again yesterday. 
He tried his best to get back here this morning at the time at which 
the committee would have liked to have him here, but he was unable 
to do so because his business is still continuing about a thousand 
miles from here. But he would be glad to appear at another time that 
is satisfactory if the committee should so desire. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. We shall be in touch with him. 

Mr. Gatvin. I am very glad to have this opportunity of presenting 
to this subcommittee the views of the Department of Labor on prob- 
lems of agricultural workers, particularly migratory workers, with 
reference to the report of the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor. F 

I believe we all recognize that migratory agricultural workers, by 
and large, occupy the lowest stratum of society in — United States 
today. If we are able to single out any group in the Nation in clear- 
cut terms, certainly it is this group which is most clearly associated 
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with poverty, disease, illiteracy, and miserable working conditions. 
We all know that farm workers generally, and migratory farm. 
workers in particular, do not possess the minimum protection of State 
and Fede ral | laws providing standards of fair treatment for working 
people of America. This is so in every aspect which may be con- 
sidered. Wages for migrants are among the lowest, and no laws 
protect them. Housing for migrants is among the poorest. Educa- 
tional facilities for them are practically nonexistent. ‘The migrant 
is the unwelcome guest in a great many of our communities, except for 
a desire to profit by his labor. Welfare aid, public assistance, decent 
hospitalization, available to others, are all denied, as a practical matter, 
io the migrant. It is certainly the responsibility of the governments, 
both Federal and State, to take practical and appropriate steps to 
remedy this situation so far as it can be remedied by law and admin- 
istrative action. 

At the outset, I wish to say that I think the President’s Commission 
did a thorough and splendid job of inquiring into all aspects of 
migratory |: ibor in agriculture, and that its report is a comprehensive 
outline of the action needed to meet the various problems which exist 
in this field. 

We have examined this report thoroughly, and we are in sub- 
stantial agreement with the bulk of the Commission’s findings and 
recommendations. My statement will be directed primarily to those 
recommendations of the Commission which deal with responsibilities 
of the Department of Labor. 

Many of the Commission’s recommendations represent policies 
which could be carried out under present law through administrative 
action. Some of these policies are already being followed by the 
Department of Labor. It may be well to list here these recommenda- 
tions, together with the actions now being taken by the Department. 

Senator Hlumpurey. Before you proceed, Mr. Galvin, in a pre- 
ceding paragraph where you said, “We have examined this report,” 
referring to the President’s Commission report, “and we are in sub- 
stantial agreement with the bulk of the Commission’s findings and 
recommendations,” I should like to say that yesterday Mr. Roger 
Jones, of the Bureau of the Budget of the Legislative Reference 
Section, and Mr. Byron Mitchell appeared before us. Mr. Mitchell 
was from the Dallas office of the Bureau of the Budget. ‘They gave us 
some information on the task-force report to which I am sure the 
Department of Labor made a substantial contribution. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, sir; we did. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you be kind enough at your convenience, 
within not too long a period of time, to submit for us and for our record 
your specific and particular contributions from the Department of 
Labor? You must have prepared some separate memoranda that were 
used in this task-force report ? 

Mr. Gatvin. Yes; we did, and we shall be glad to put it in. 

Senator Humpurey. You can send it to the staff, and we shall in- 
corporate it if it is needed or otherwise we will keep it on record. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes sir; we shall be glad to do so. 

[ am happy to state that this report submitted by Mr. Byron 
Mitchell incorporates our feelings on almost every point and the 
points it does not are not important. So, this report of Byron 
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Mitchell, which is more in the nature of helpful material to this com- 
mittee rather than definitive suggestions, we are thoroughly in accord 
with, sir. We feel that Mr. Mitchell did a fine job, and there is a 
good deal of helpful material in here all of which we are in accord 
with, 

Senator Humpurey. We would like to get your own particular 
memoranda. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes; we will submit our me morand: a also. 
Recommendation II [of the Commission’s re} , paragraphs (1) 
(3), and (4), may be summarized as providing for more effective use 
of domestic workers (including those of the offshore possessions ) 
before resort is had to importation of foreign labor. At all times it 
has been the policy of the Department of Labor to procure foreign 
labor only when adequate supplies of domestic workers are not avail- 
able. To assure a more effective utilization of the domestic farm-labor 
force, the Department is now developing farm-labor-market analysis 

techniques comparable to those used for industrial labor. 

It is the policy of the Department that, in filling supplemental 
agricultural labor needs, preference be given to residents of our off- 
shore possessions, in particular Puerto Ricans, since Hawaii has no 
surplus of farm labor. In 1951, the number of Puerto Rican farm 
workers brought to the mainland was 5,000 greater than in 1950. This 
program is now being reviewed with the objective of further increasing 
the employment of Puerto Rican farm workers in - United States. 

Recommendation IIT, paragraphs (3), (4), (5), and (6) suggests 
the placing of the administration of the foreign farm-labor program, 
other than the initial certification process, in the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, which is in the Department of Justice and 
not in the Department of Labor. The Department of Labor—and, I 
understand, the Department of Justice as well—is opposed to the 
transfer of this function to the Immigration Service because it would 
result in an illogical separation of administration from certification. 
The Department of Labor is the only agency presently possessing fa- 
cilities to perform the functions of certifying, 1 recruiting, job screen- 
ing, and of assuring compliance with required standards, in the 
treatment of imported farm labor. What is most needed for a more 
effective program is an adequate budget. The assignment of these 
functions to the Department of Justice, a law-enforcement agency, 
would be most illogical and contrary to all concepts of sound public 

administration. 

Insofar as these recommendations of the Commission call for a 
separation of the management of the foreign-labor program from do- 
mestic farm-labor functions, we agree that this should be done so far 
as practicable. To this end, we have established in the Farm Place- 
ment Service a Division of Foreign Labor which has full responsibility 
for the performance of foreign-labor functions, including contract 
compliance. Moreover, the certification for admission of Mexican 
workers is now being performed by the Under Secretary of Labor 
upon the advice of a board which is completely outside the Farm 
Placement Service. I believe this is in accord with the Commission’s 
recommendations. 

Recommendation IIT, paragraph (8), relates to the determination 
of prevailing wage rates, where the payment of such rates is required 
by intergovernmental agreement. The Commission urges that these 
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rates be fixed by a public authority after a hearing. Although public 
hearings are generally desirable, such hearings should not be held in 
all cases. This is due to the need for rapid ac ‘tion in the field of agri- 
cultural wages. We are taking steps to ascertain the best method of 
determining prev ailing wages in agriculture in accordance with the 
present international agreement w ith Mexico and the requirements of 
ne Law 78, Eighty-second Congress, first session. In doing so, 

are keeping in mind the methods we use in performing a similar 
rian ve under the Davis-Bacon Act and the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act. In this connection the Department has just completed 
a number of field surveys to determine best procedures. 

There are a number of recommendations (V (4) (b), V (7), VIII 
(1) (a), (2) and (3) ), which seek to secure « compli: ince with standards 
relative to housing, transportation, and sanitary facilities, by admin- 
istrative action of the E mployment Service. ‘While we ‘sympathize 
with the objectives sought by the Commission in making these recom- 
mendations, we are of the opinion that attempting to attain them 
through administrative action will place an unbearable burden on the 
United States Employment Service and would simply result in no one 
turning to the public employment service for assistance. Labor would 
be obtained by other means without any improvement in standards, in 
our opinion, as a result. At the present time only 30 percent of labor 
needs in agriculture are filled through the public employment services, 
and our purpose is to increase that percentage rather than risk re- 
ducing it. 

Another area of disagreement between the Department of Labor 
and the Commission is its recommendation for the establishment of a 
Federal Committee on Migratory Labor. While we agree with the 
necessity of coordinating and stimulating action in this field and of 
developing wider public understanding ‘of the economic and social 
problems involved, we do not agree with the form of the committee 
recommended by the Commission. The recommended committee 
would be given an administratively unsound and perhaps impossible 
task of riding herd upon Government departments and agencies headed 
by officials of Cabinet or near-Cabinet rank. Such a concept for a 
permanent committee is certainly contrary to the principle of depart- 
mental responsibility, and this prince iple was strongly advocated by 
the Hoover Commission throughout its report. 

As an alternative, I would suggest the creation of an interdepart- 
mental committee, under the chairmanship of the Secretary of Labor, 
composed of top-level representatives of the Federal agencies having 

responsibilities with respect to migratory labor. This body could per- 

form the functions of coordination and stimulation of actions neces- 
sary to meet the problems of migratory labor. The function of cre- 
ating public understanding and focusing public attention on the 
problems could be entrusted to the leadership of an advisory commit- 
tee composed of outstanding public members. 

While the Commission stated that the Federal committee which 
it had in mind should have no oper: iting or administrative responsibili- 
ties, a number of the Commission’s recommendations would vest policy 
and standard-setting responsibilities squarely in the committee. And 
I suggest on this point recommendations IIT (5), (8) V (1), (4) (b), 
(7) and VIII (2)). We feel that these standard-setting activities are 
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appropriate for action by the various Government agencies operating 
in this field and for legislative action. 

Among the rec ‘ommendations of the Commission which would re- 
quire levis: ative action is recommendation V (1), for the enactment 
of Federal legislation to require the licensing by the Department of 
Labor of crew leaders, labor contractors, employers, employers’ agents, 
and other private recruiting agents engaging in interstate recruitment 
of farm laborers. We disagree with the ‘proposal to license employers 
and employers’ agents on the grounds that such regulations would un- 
duly restrict the normal and justifi able practices of individual employ- 
a We wholeheartedly agree, however, with the need for reguiation 
of those who are engaged in the business of acting as employment 
agencies, and we have drafted a general bill to regulate the interstate 
activities of private employment agencies. Copies of this bill have 
been submitted to the subcommittee. 

Senator Humpurey. We have that for discussion. Mr. Gavin, I 
think it would be well to insert at this point in the record a copy of the 
draft bill. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


[Committee print] 
A BILL To regulate private employment agencies engaged in interstate commerce 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Employment 
Agency Act of 1951” 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


See. 2. (a) The Congress hereby declares that the migration from one place 
to another in interstate or foreign commerce of laborers and other persons seek- 
ing employment in numbers in excess of reasonable opportunities for employment 
and abusive practices of employment agencies, including the charging of excessive 
fees and the dissemination of false and misleading information regarding oppor- 
tunities of employment (1) tend to aggravate the distress of such persons seeking 
employment: (2) lead to excessive concentrations of such persons with resulting 
depression of existing wage-and-hour standards at the places where such exces- 
sive concentrations occur and consequent labor disputes burdening and obstruct- 
ing commerce; and (3) cast an excessive burden of support upon the communities 
to which such persons move in commerce and adversely affect the general welfare 
of the Nation. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy of this Act, through the exercise by 
Congress of its power to regulate commerce among the several States, and of its 
power to provide for the common defense and the general welfare, and of its 
power to control the use of the mails, to correct and eliminate the abuses re- 
sulting from such movements in interstate commerce by regulating the fees and 
practices of employment agencies engaged in inducing or assisting others to in 
duce such interstate movements by use of the mails or otherwise. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec, 38. When used in this Act— 

(a) The term “person” means an individual, partnership, association, corpo- 
ration, legal representative, trustee, trustee in bankruptey, or receiver. 

(b) The term ‘fee’ means anything of value, including money or other valu- 
able consideration or services or the promise of any of the foregoing received by 
an employment agency from or on behalf of any employer or employee in payment 
for any service described or enumerated in subsection (f) hereof. 

(c) The term “employer” means any person employing or seeking to em- 
ploy any employee. 

(d) The term “employee” means any person performing or seeking to per- 
form work or service of any kind for hire. 

(e) The term “employment” includes engagement. 

(f) The term “employment agency” means any person who— 
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or 
— 


(1) for a fee offers or attempts to procure or procures employment for 
employees, or without a fee offers or attempts to procure or procures employ- 
ment for common laborers (as defined by the Secretary) : 

(2) for a fee offers or attempts to procure or procures employees for eim- 
ployers, or without a fee offers or attempts to procure or procures com- 
mon laborers (as defined by the Secretary) for employers; or 

(3) regardless of whether a fee is received acts as a labor contractor (as 
defined by the Secretary) or offers or’attempts to supply or supplies the 
services of common laborers (as defined by the Secretary) to any person: 

Provided, however, That such term shall not include (1) any bona fide news- 
paper, magazine, or other publication of general circulation; or (2) the United 
States or any State or political subdivision thereof, or any public employment 
agency established under any State law or law of the United States; or (3) any 
bona fide labor organization; or any charitable, religious, fraternal, or social- 
welfare order, society, or organization operating on a nonprofit basis and not oper- 
ating primarily in the interest of an employer, as such terms are defined by the 
Secretary: or (4) any employer who attempts to procure or procures employees 
to perform work or services for himself alone (and not as a labor contractor, 
as such term is defined by the Secretary nor for the benefit of other users of 
labor), and who does not directly or indirectly charge or accept from an employee 
any fee therefor; or any employee who is not a labor contractor, as such term is 
detined by the Secretary, and who is employed solely by one employer, and who 
attempts to procure or procures employees to perform work or services for such 
employer alone and not for the benefit of other users of labor, and who does not 
directly or indirectly charge or accept from an eniployee any fee therefor: or 
(5) any group composed of not more than three employers engaged in agriculture, 
as defined in section 3 (f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
which has as its sole purpose the pooling of the labor needs of its members by 
procuring employees to perform work or services for such members alone, and 
which does not directly or indirectly charge or accept from an employee any fee 
therefor; or (6) any person who is engaged exclusively in offering or attempting 
to procure or in procuring employment for employees in any professional, semi- 
professional, administrative or managerial, or clerical or sales capacity ; as any of 
the foregoing classifications or capacities may be defined by the Secretary. 

(zg) The term “Secretary” shall mean Secretary of Labor of the United States. 

(h) The term “State” shall include, in addition to a State, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Guam, the Canal Zone, and all other 
Territories and possessions of the United States. 

(i) The term “commerce” means commerce, transportation, transmission, or 
communication among the several States, from any foreign country to any State 
and from any State to any foreign country. 


ACTIVITIES OF UNREGISTERED EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Sec, 4. After one hundred and twenty days from the effective date of this Act, 
unless an employment agency is registered with the Secretary under section 5 
hereof, it shall be unlawful for such employment agency, directly or indirectly— 

(1) to transport or cause to be transported, or aid or assist in obtaining 
transportation for or in transporting in commerce any employee; 

(2) to solicit or induce any person to move from one place to another 
in commerce for the purpose of obtaining employment ; 

(3) to furnish or make available any information which may tend to 
induce any person to move from one place to another in commerce for the 
purpose of obtaining employment; and 

(4) by use of the mails or any means or instrumentality of commerce, 
to perform in commerce any of the services enumerated in subsection (f) 
of section 3 hereof. 


REGISTRATION OF EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Sec. 5. (a) Every employment agency may register by paying the annual fee 
of $100 required by section 5 (d) of this Act by filing with the Secretary the bond 
required by section 5 (e) and by filing with the Secretary a notification of regis- 
tration in such form as the Secretary may by rules and regulations prescribe as 
necessary or appropriate in the public interest or for the protection of employees 
or employers. An employment agency shall be deemed to be registered upon re- 
ceipt by the Secretary of such fee and notification of registration and upon 
receipt and approval of such bond. 
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(b) It shall be the duty of every registered employment agency to file with 
the Secretary, within such reasonable time and in such form as the Secretary 
shall by rules, regulations, or order prescribe as necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest or for the protection of employees and employers, a registra- 
tion statement which shall include 

(1) a schedule of fees which registrant proposes to charge for all services 
described and enumerated in section 3 (f) hereof and all forms of contract 
and other instrument or writing used in registrant’s relations with employees 
or employers, in such form as the Secretary may by rules, regulations, or 
order prescribe as necessary or appropriate in the public interest or for 
the protection of employees or employers: Provided, however, That a regis- 
tered employment agency may at any time file with the Secretary an 
amended schedule of fees or revised forms of contracts and other instruments 
or writings which shall become effective not less than sixty days after the 
day of filing thereof: 

(2) such information in such form and in such detail relating to, and 
copies of such documents of or relating to, the registrant as the Secretary 
may by rules, regulations, or order prescribe as necessary or appropriate 
in the public interest or for the protection of employees or employers 
respect of 

(A) the form of business organization and names and addresses of 
directors, officers, partners, and other managing officials thereof ; 

(B) the extent to which any employer or association of employers 
owns, controls, or has any direct or indirect interest in the business 
or activities of the registrant: 

(C) the nature of the employment agency business carried on and 
of any other business or businesses carried on either directly or in- 
directly in connection therewith ; 

(D) the size and extent of the employment agency business carried 
on and the aggregate amount of fees received therefor during the last 
calendar year; and 

(3) such further information or documents regarding the registrant as 
the Secretary may by rules, regulations, or order prescribe as necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest or for the protection of employees or 
employers 

(c¢) Every registered employment agency shall file with the Secretary such 
annual, quarterly, or other periodic reports and such special reports necessary or 
appropriate to keep reasonably current the information filed ander section 5 of 
this Act, as the Secretary may by rule, regulation, or order prescribe as necessary 
or appropriate in the public interest or for the protection of employees or em 
plovers. 

(d) Every registered employment agency shall pay to the Secretary an annual 
fee of $100 

(e) At the time of its initial registration every registered employment agency 
shall file with the Secretary a zood and sufficient bond to the United States in 
the sum of $3,000. Not less than six months after the enactment of this Act 
the Secretary may, by rule, regulation, or order, prescribe different bond re 
quirements for any or all registered einployment agencies: Provided, however, 
That no bond of less than $1,000 or more than $10,000 may be required of any such 
agency. In fixing the amount of the bond for any agency the Secretary shal 
endeavor to furnish adequate protection for any person who might suffer loss o 
damage recoverable pursuant to section 15 of this Act and shal] take into con- 
sideration the past record of such agency with respect to compliance with thi* 
Act, its financial stability, the volume of its activities and the demonstrated re 
sponsibility of its personnel. The condition of such bond shall be that the regis- 
tered employment agency shall pay to any person any loss or damage recover- 
able pursuant to section 15 of this Act. 


PROHIBITED EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Src. 6. (a) It shall be unlawful for any employment agency required to be 
registered under this Act, directly or indirectly— 

(1) to make, publish, give, or circulate, or cause to be made, published, 
given, or circulated, any information, representation, or promise with re- 
spect to any material fact concerning employers, employees, or employment, 
or opportunities for employment which is, in the light of all the surrounding 
circumstances, false, fraudulent, or misleading, or which, in the light of all 
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the surrounding circumstances, may reasonably and foreseeably result in 
misleading employers, employees, or the public, or which omits to state there- 
in any material fact which is, in the light of all the surrounding circum- 
stances, necessary to make such information, representation, or promise not 
misleading ; 

(2) to charge or accept either directly or indirectly any fee other than the 
fee set forth in the schedule of fees filed with the Secretary pursuant to 
section 5 (b) (1) of this Act, or to use any form of contract or other instru- 
ment or writing other than that filed with the Secretary or after any form 
of contract or other instrument or writing has been prescribed by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to section 10 (2) of this Act to use any form other than that 
prescribed : Provided, however, That no fee set forth in any amended sched- 
ule of fees shall be charged or accepted and no revised form of contract or 
other instrument or writing shall be used until sixty days after the filing 
thereof with the Secretary ; 

(3) to charge or accept any fee for registering employers, or employees, 
or any fee except for employees or employment obtained directly through 
the efforts of such registered employment agency ; 

(4) to divide or share or offer to divide or share, either directly or in- 
directly, any fee received from any employee with any person ; 

(5) to procure or attempt to procure the discharge of any employee ; 

(6) to send out any employee for employment without having first ob- 
tained either orally or in writing a bona fide request for an employee for 
such employment and without furnishing such employee with a true state- 
ment in respect to such employment ; 

(7) to send out any female or minor as a servant, employee, inmate, en- 
tertainer, or performer to any place of bad repute, house of ill fame or as- 
signation, or to any house or place of amusement kept for immoral purposes ; 

(8) to place or assist in placing any person in any employment prohibited 
by any law of the United States or of any State where such placement is 
made or by any rule, regulation, or order prescribed under either; and 

(9) to send out any employee to any place where a strike or lock-out 
exists without furnishing such employee with a written statement of the 
existence of such strike or lock-out and retaining on file for one year after 
the date thereof a copy of such statement signed by such employee. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any employment agency required to be registered 
under this Act, directly or indirectly, except in compliance with such rules, regu- 
lations, or orders as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest or for the protection of employees or employers 

(1) in connection with the performance of the services described and 
enumerated in section 3 (f) of this Act, to operate or have a financial or other 
proprietary interest in any lodging house, restaurant, store, labor camp, dis- 
pensary of intoxicating liquors or beverages, or any business, pursuit, or 
facility serving persons seeking employment, except such selection and place- 
ment services as are normally provided by an employment agency, including, 
but not limited to, testing and counseling services; and 

(2) to require any employee to subscribe to any publication or incidental 
service or contribute to the cost of advertising or to pay for any services 
except those described and enumerated in sections 3 (f) and 6 (b) (1) of 
this Act. 


REVOCATION OF REGISTRATION 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary may, after due notice and opportunity to be heard, 
revoke the registration of any registered employment agency, whenever, at any 
time after the effective date of this Act, such agency shall fail to comply with 
any provision of this Act or any rule, regulation, or order issued thereunder, or 
W ith any provisions of any State law relating to employment agencies or Federal 
or State law relating to safety, health, or sanitation or any rule, regulation, 
or orde issued under any of such laws which is not in conflict with any provision 
of this Act; or whenever the Secretary, after investigation, shall find that such 
agency or any officer or managing official thereof or partner therein, or any 
person directly or indirectly owning or controlling such agency at anv time 
has been grossly unreliable in any business dealings or convicted of a felony 
under Federal or State law. 

(b) No person whose registration has been revoked pursuant to this section 
and no person directly or indirectly owned or controlled by a person whose 


registration has been revoked pursuant to this section shall be entitled to regis- 
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tration under section 5 hereof within three years of the date of such revocation 
except upon such terms and conditions as the Secretary may by rule, regulation, 
or order prescribe. 

REGULATION OF FEES 


Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary shall have the authority (1) upon complaint, or 
at any time upon his own initiative, to investigate the reasonableness of all 
fees or amendments thereof filed by any registered employment agency or agencies 
pursuant to section 5 (b) (1) of this Act or charged or accepted directly or 
indirectly by any agency or agencies required to be registered under this Act, 
including fees established by any rule, regulation, or order of the Secretary; 
and (2) after due notice and hearing by rule, regulation, or order to prohibit 
the charging or accepting by any such agency or agencies of any fees, or classi- 
fications thereof, which he determines to be unjust, unreasonable, or discrimina- 
tory toward employers, employees, or the public and to prescribe and establish, 
for any such agency or agencies the maximum fees or classifications thereof 
which he determines to be just, reasonable, and nondiscriminatory toward em- 
ployers, employees, and the public. In making any determination under this 
subsection the Secretary shall consider among other relevant factors the type 
of agency, the economic and competitive conditions involved, the type of employ- 
ment procured or attempted or offered to be procured, the length of such employ- 
ment and the wages to be paid for the same. At any hearing involving a fee 
sought to be increased, the burden of proof to show that the increased fee is just, 
reasonable, and nondiscriminatory toward employers, employees, and the public 
shall be upon the employment agency. 

(b) Within sixty days after the filing of an amended schedule of fee pursuant 
to section 5 (b) (1) of this Act, whereby the fee or fees set forth in any schedule 
of fees or any part thereof effective on the date of the filing of such amended 
schedule are sought to be increased, the Secretary may at any time suspend the 
operation of such amended schedule of fees, or any part thereof, pending a 
hearing and the issuance of a rule, regulation, or order pursuant to subsection 
(2) of this section or an order dismissing the investigation: Provided, however, 
That such suspension shall become inoperative in any case where the registered 
employment agency or agencies file a good and sufficient bond to the United 
States in an amount and with a surety or sureties satisfactory to the Secretary. 
The condition of such bond shall be that the registered employment agency shall 
repay to employers and employees with interest the amount by which the fee 
or fees set forth in the amended schedule of fees and charged or accepted directly 
or indirectly by any such agency or agencies exceeds the fees which are deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be just, reasonable, and nondiscriminatory pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section or the fees which are effective on the date 
of the filing of the amended schedule of fees, whichever of said two fees are 
greater. 

APPEAL FROM ACTION OF SECRETARY 

Sec. 9. (a) Any party aggrieved by any action of the Secretary in revoking 
a registration under section 7 (a) of this Act or in the prohibiting of a fee or the 
prescribing or establishing of a maximum fee under section 8 (a) of this Act 
Inay petition any circuit court of appeals of the United States in the circuit in 
which said party resides or transacts business for a review of said action of 
the Secretary. A copy of said petition shall forthwith be served upon the 
Secretary and thereupon the aggrieved party shall file in the court a transcript 
of the entire record in the proceeding, certified by the Secretary, including the 
pleading and testimony upon which the action complained of was based and the 
findings and order of the Secretary. 

(b) Upon such filing, the court shall conduct further proceedings in con- 
formity with the standards, procedures, and limitations established by sec- 
tion 10 of the Administrative Procedure Act; and shall have jurisdiction of 
the proceeding and of the questions determined therein and shall have the power 
to grant such temporary relief or restraining order as it deems just and proper 
and to make and enter upon the pleadings, testimony, and proceedings set forth 
in such transcript a decree enforcing, modifying, and enforcing as so modified, 
or setting aside in whole or in part the order of the Secretary. 

(c) No objection that has not been urged before the Secretary shall be con- 
sidered by the court, unless the failure or neglect to urge such objection shall 
be excused because of extraordinary circumstances. 
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(d) If either party shall apply to the court for leave to adduce additional 
evidence and shall show to the satisfaction of the court that such additional 
evidence is material and that there were reasonable grounds for the failure to 
adduce such evidence in the hearing before the Secretary, the court may order 
such additional evidence to be taken before the Secretary and to be made a 
part of the transcript. 

(e) The Secretary may modify his findings as to the facts, or make new 
findings, by reason of additional evidence so taken and tiled, and he shall file 
such modified or new findings, which, if supported by evidence, shall be con- 
clusive, and shall file his recommendations, if any, for the modification of 
setting aside of his original action. 

(f) The jurisdiction of the court shall be exclusive and its judgment and 
decree shall be final, except that the same shall be subject to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon writ of certiorari or certification as 
provided in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 10. The Secretary shall have the authority from time to time to make, 
modify, and rescind such rules, regulations, and orders as he may deem neces- 
sary or appropriate in the public interest or for the protection of employers 
or employees to carry out the provisions of this Act or to effectuate any power 
or duty provided herein, including, but without limitation, rules, regulations, 
and orders— 

(1) to require every employment agency required to be registered under 
this Act to make, keep, and preserve accurate records relating to the conduct 
of the business of such agency and to make reports therefrom to the See- 
retary ; 

(2) to prescribe the form of contracts and other instruments or writings 
used by an employment agency required to be registered under this Act; 

(3) to require the posting of notices by employment agencies required to 
be registered under this Act and to prescribe the form content, place, and 
period of display thereof; and 

(4) to require and regulate the return of fees or portions thereof to 
employees or employers where the employment or employee procured or 
attempted to be procured by an employment agency required to be registered 
under this Act is not as represented. 


INVESTIGATIONS AND ATTENDANCE OF WITNESSES 


Sec. 11. (a) For the purpose of any hearing or investigation under this 
Act, the provisions of sections 9 and 10 (relating to the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of books, papers, and documents) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act of September 16, 1914, as amended (U. 8S. C., 1946 edition, 
title 15, secs. 49 and 50), are hereby made applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, 
and duties of the Secretary. 

(b) The Secretary or his designated representative May enter and inspect 
such places and such records and make such transcriptions thereof, question 
such persons and investigate such facts, conditions, practices, or matters as he 
nay deem necessary or appropriate to determine whether any person has violated 
any provision of this Act or any rule, regulation, or order thereunder, or which 
may aid in the enforcement of the provisions of this Act or any rule, regulation, 
or order thereunder. 


PERSONNEL, GOVERNMENT AGENCIES, AND DISPOSITION OF FUNDS 


Sec. 12. (a) Subject to the civil service and the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended, the Secretary may appoint and fix the compensation of all officers, 
agents, and other personnel necessary to carry out his duties and functions 
under this Act and may utilize such voluntary and uncompensated services as 
may from time to time be needed. 

(b) For the purpose of effectuating the provisions of this Act the Secretary 
may utilize the services of any Federal department or agency, and, with the 
consent and cooperation of State agencies charged with the administration of 
State laws regulating employment agencies, may utilize the services of such 
State and local agencies and their employees, and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, may pay any such department or agency and their employees 
for services rendered for such purposes. 
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(c) The Secretary shall keep an account of all moneys coming into his 
possession by virtue of this Act and shall pay all such moneys, except any 
sums received or recovered for the use of any claimant as provided in section 
15 of this Act, into the United States Treasury, as provided by law to be credited 
to the general fund. Any sums received by the Secretary or recovered by the 
Attorney General for the use of any claimant as provided in section 15 of this 
Act shall be held in a special deposit account and shall be paid, on order of 
the Secretary, directly to the persons entitled thereto and on whose account 
such sums Were received or recovered: Provided, That no claims by employees 
for such payments shall be entertained unless made within one year from the 
receipt thereof by the Secretary. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 18. Any person who willfully violates any provision of this Act or any 
rule, regulation, or order issued thereunder, the violation of which is made un- 
lawful or the observance of which is required under this Act, or any person who 
willfully in any statement, schedule, report, or information required to be filed 
with the Secretary by any provision of this Act or any rule, regulation, or order 
issued thereunder, makes or causes to be made any false or misleading state- 
ment of a material fact or omits to state therein any material fact required to 
be stated or necessary to make such statement not misleading, in the light of 
all the circumstances under which such statement is made shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be subject to a fine of not more than $5,000 or to imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both, for each offense. 


INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 14. The district courts of the United States and the United States courts 
of the Territories and possessions shall have jurisdiction, for cause shown, to 
restrain violations of any provision of this Act. All actions to restrain viola- 
tions of this Act shall be brought by the Secretary. 


ACTIONS FOR DAMAGES 


Sec. 15. (a) Any employment agency required to be registered under this 
Act which violates any provision of section 6, subsection (a) (2), (38), (4), or 
(9), or subsection (b) (2), or any rule, regulation, or order issued thereunder, 
or any rule, regulation, or order issued under section 8 (a) or under section 
10 (4), shall be liable to any person or persons for any loss or damage which 
reasonably and foreseeably results from such violation. 

(b) Any employment agency required to be registered under this Act which 
shall make, publish, give, or circulate, or cause to be made, published, given, or 
circulated, any information, representation, or promise with respect to any 
material fact concerning employers, employees, or employment, or opportuni 
ties for employment which is, in the light of all the surrounding circumstances, 
false, fraudulent, or misleading, or which, in the light of all the surrounding 
circulmstances, nay reasonably and foreseeably result in misleading employers, 
employees, or the public, or which omits to state therein any material fact which 
is, in the light of all the surrounding circumstances, necessary to make such 
information, representation, or promise not misleading, shall be liable to any 
person or persons (not knowing of such omission or that such statement is 
false, fraudulent, or misleading) for any loss or damage which reasonably and 
foreseeably results from reliance by such person or persons upon such informa 
tion, representation, or promise, unless such agency shall prove that it acted in 
good faith and had no knowledge of, and with the exercise of reasonable dili 
gence, could not have known of, such omission or that such information, repre- 
sentation, or promise was false or misleading. 

(c) Any person or persons bound to an employment agency required to be 
registered under this Act by any form of contract or other instrument or writing 
which differs in any material respect from the form of contract or other instru 
ment or writing filed with the Secretary by such employment agency pursuant 
to section 5 (b) (1) of this Act, or prescribed by the Secretary pursuant to sec 
tion 10 (2) of this Act, shall be entitled, at his own election, to avoid, as to any 
such agency, or as to any other person not a bona fide purchaser for value, such 
contract, or such other instrument or writing, or any separable part or pro- 
vision thereof, which differs in any material respect from the contract instru 
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ment or writing so filed or prescribed, and shall be entitled to recover loss or 
damage pursuant to subsection (a) of this section. 

(d) Every person who, directly or indirectly, controls any person liable under 
any provision of this section shall also be liable jointly and severally with and 
to the same extent as such controlled person to any person to whom such con- 
trolled person is liable. 

(e) Any person suffering loss or damage recoverable pursuant to subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section shall be entitled to an action for such amount on 
any bond filed with the Secretary by such agency pursuant to section 5 (e) 
of this Act, which action shall be brought in the name of the United States for 
the use of such person. Action to recover liability under subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section and action on such bond may be maintained in any court of 
competent jurisdiction by any one or more persons suffering such loss or damage 
for and in behalf of himself or themselves and other employees similarly situ- 
ated, or by an agent designated by such person or persons, or by the Attorney 
General in the name of the United States for the use of such person or persons. 
The court in such action, except in cases where the Attorney General is party 
plaintiff, shall, in addition to any judgment awarded to the plaintiff or plaintiffs, 
allow a reasonable attorney’s fee to be paid by the defendant and costs of 
the action. 

RELATION TO OTHER LAWS 


Sec. 16. No provision of this Act, or of any rule, regulation, or order there- 
under shall excuse noncompliance with any State law or municipal ordinance 
regulating employment agencies or any Federal or State law or regulation or 
municipal ordinance regulating transportation. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 17. If any provision of this Act or the application of such provision to 
any person or circumstance is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the 
application of such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 18, There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such amounts from time to time as the 
Congress may deem necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Senator Humpureyr. I make note of the fact that this is a draft 
proposal that as yet has not been examined. It is a proposal so that 
we can have something to write our testimony around. I have how- 
ever, been informed by the staff that the draft bill has received the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Gatvin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. This is a bill for the aid of the committee. It 
does not have a number as yet. 

Mr. Gatyry. As I go through this statement again for the ninth 
time, it brings to my mind the same thing, there are so many items, 
literally dozens of items in this fine report that we agree with, that 
it almost seems not fair to high light the few items that we do not 
agree with, but I feel that the committee knows so much about the 
items we do agree with that we want to be selective. 

Senator Humpurey. We want you to be selective. 

Mr. Gatvin. Yes. 

Other legislation recommended by the Commission is minimum 
wage legislation to cover farm workers, inc luding migratory laborers. 
Recommendation VII (1) refers to this subject. The Department of 
Labor has long favored the coverage of industrial agriculture by 
minimum wage legislation. We would like to see some thing passed on 
this subject, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. I can assure you that this subcommittee will 
direct its attention to this very important item in the proposed legis- 
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lation. This is right at the very top of our list of proposals to be 
given consideration. 

Mr. Gatyin. Yes, sir; I knew the committee was devoted to work- 
ing on this matter. Considerable staff work has been done on this 
matter in the light of the Commission’s recommendation. 

As to recommendation VI, paragraph (2), to extend the coverage 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as amended, to farm laborers, 
much can be said for this proposal. I believe, however, that the whole 
question would benefit from study by the interested agencies includ- 
ing the National Labor Relations Board. 

We thoroughly agree with the Commission’s recommendation 
X (1) that the 1949 child-labor amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act be retained and vigorously enforced. To this end we 
will continue to advise against the various bills pending in Congress 
to weaken these provisions in any way and the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions will continue its enforcement and educa- 
tional campaign. 

One of the outst: inding facts brought out in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission Report on Migratory Labor was the underemploy- 
ment of migratory workers. The Commission recommended “Federal 
and State unemployment compensation legislation be enacted to cover 
agricultural labor.” 

The Federal Advisory Council of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity of the Department of Labor, composed of 34 representatives of 
employers, workers, and the public has also given consideration to 
this problem and, after thorough study, agree .d on Ji anuary 16, 1952, 
to recommend that farmers who employ 8 or more workers in 20 or 
more weeks in a year be covered by the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. Twenty-eight States have provisions which would automatically 
extend coverage to agricultural workers as soon as they are covered 
by the Federal act, and if past practice is any guide, amendment to 
the Federal act would be followed by prompt amendment of the State 
unemployment insurance laws in those States that do not have this 
automatic provision. 

While coverage of only the larger agricultural employers would n 
give unemployment insurance protection to all migratory workers, 
it would give protection to large numbers of them. It is estimated that 
about 1,000,000 agricultural employees work for employers of 8 or 
more workers at some time during the year. It is not known presently 
what proportion of these are migratory workers. Coverage of the 
larger employers would be a good beginning, and coverage could be 
extended to smaller employers after some administrative experience 
is gained. 

There are a number of recommendations of the Commission which 
I have not touched upon in this short statement. Most of these relate 
to housing, social security, public assistance and health, and the immi- 
gration laws. Generally speaking, I would say, as 1 have interjected 
before, that the Department of Labor is sympathetic with the Com 
mission’s recommendations in these fields. We feel, however, that 
other agencies are in a better position to comment upon them in detai! 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Galvin. 

Now we will sort of go back over this a little bit and seek out a little 
more information. 
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I want to thank you for a rather comprehensive statement. J 
realize you have not gone into all the detail that you could under 
more extensive preparation in terms of the over-all coverage of tha 
report, but we are going to have many other people before us—rep 

resentatives of other Government agencies—who will comment upon 
the housing, public assistance, health, and educational aspects of the 
report. 

What we are interested in primarily with the Department of Labor 
is your farm placement service activities, the manner in which over- 
all policies are being coordinated by the Department in reference te 
migratory labor. I am also interested in finding out something more 
about the workings of Public Law 78 of the Eighty-second Congress, 
the Ellender bill. 

Now let me go back just a little way with you. It would be very 
helpful to this committee, Mr. Galvin, if we were able to get a 
compilation of State law that affects or that in any way protects 
migratory workers. One of the things that I have found out in my 
discussion of this subject is the lack of uniformity in any State 
standards, not only in terms of the general employment standards but 
the social conditions which surround this employment. Also, I would 
be interested in finding out what methods of enforcement are used in 
the respective States. The reason I ask for this is that I can foresee 
very clearly that one of the arguments that is going to be made against 
any type of Federal legislation is “Leave this to the States.’ 

I want my position quite clear. Iam not averse to leaving any police 
power or enforcement to the States provided that they enforce, and 
provided that the State governments assume their responsibilities in 
the field. 

It opens up an opportunity for me to say that one of the reasons 
that more and more people come to their Federal Government. is 
because of the failure, all too often, of State governments to under- 
take the responsibility which implicitly is theirs. 

When I was home in my own State I met with re presentatives of the 
farm placement service of the State government and of the growers 
and some of the workers. They conimented to me in no uncertain 
words that their m: jor complaint was that the State government was 
trying to enforce rather rigorously and vigorously high standards and 
in other States they were not enforcing equivalent standards, and 
therefore the growers felt they were in a bad competitive situation. I 
suppose one might hear this in every State, | do not know, but 1 had 
to accept it on face value until I hi ad some way of verifying or invali- 
dating the point of view expressed. 

So it would be helpful if your solicitor or any member of your staff 
could get for us a fairly comprehensive compil: ition of State statutes 
and administrative rulings in this field of migr atory workers. 

Mr. Gatvry. We shall be glad to get it for you, — | See section 
entitled “Materials Bearing on the Problem,” p. 929.] 

I might say that in the case of housing there are State statutes that 
deal with migratory labor and there is a little bit of legislation on 
occupational insurance, you know. 

Senator Humpurey. In the matter of education there is also some 
enforcement of attendance. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. On the whole this field has been neglected. 
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As you know, and [am talking from my knowledge and experience, 
we have a Bureau of Labor Standards that keeps working very hard 
with the State labor commissioners to get State laws enacted and 
trying to get standard State laws dealing with these very problems in 
the industrial field. But I must say we do not have as much funds for 
similar action in the agricultural field. 

We have been at it in the industrial field for some considerable time, 
and have had considerable experience in the technique and the methods 
proved to be successful. But I will say that the agricultural field has 
heen comparatively neglected. Whether it should be covered by a 
Federal law rather than by getting them to pass some State statutes 
would be a matter for careful study and consideration. 

Senator Humeurey. We would like to have State statutes and ad- 
ininistrative rulings for our study and consideration. The point I am 
driving at, Mr. Galvin, is that migratory labor is being used more and 
more on the large commercial type of farm. 

Mr. Garvin. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. There are, to be sure, some of the family size 
farms, the smaller farms, that use a proportion of migratory labor, 
That is a different kind of farm operation than the commercial, cor- 
porate, industrial type of farm. 

I just feel, and I think we ought to make note of it early in the pro- 
ceedings, that we are going to run into a political and economic aon. 
ation here in America some d: ay that may cause us some difficulty. As 
these farms, particularly in the vegetable, citrus, and what we call the 
truck gardening type of farm. get bigger and bigger and lose more 
of their personal identity and become more of a corporate identity, 
you are going to see a vast number of workers, which we already see 
In many areas, employed by such enterprises 

This is something like the old industrial system. ‘There was a 
time, before there were any unions in industry, when conditions were 
terrible. This necessitated some State law and finally some Federal 
law, and ultimately the only reason anything was done is because there 
was a type of collective bargaining which came up in the form of 
trade-unions. 

I only mention this as a sort of admonition to those who fear the 
movement of organization of farm workers. One of the best wavs 
to see that things do not happen that you would not like to happen is 
to see that the conditions are appropriate so that something else is 
not necessitated. In other words, if these conditions of employment 
are poor, if they are almost disgraceful, which they are in some places, 
something is going to happen. There is not going to be a vacuum. 
Either something is going to happen through Government or it is 
going to hi: appe 1 through private association. 

I think it is appropriate to note, particularly when you say on 
page 2: 

It is certainly the responsibility of the Governments, both Federal and State, 
to take practical and appropriate steps to remedy this situation so far as it can 
be remedied by law and administrative action. 
that such pertains particularly to poor housing, wages. As you say, 
wages for migrants are among the lowest and there are no laws to 
protect them. Housing for migrants is among the poorest. Educa- 
tional facilities for them are practically nonexistent. 
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All I can say is that this is a sad comment on American democracy 
when this pertains not to a handful of people but to large numbers of 
people in our country, citizens of the United States of America, sec- 
ond-class citizens—not second class in my mind or your mind, but be- 
cause of the failure of State government and Federal Government 
and local government to take adequate jurisdiction. 

I only say from my experience and knowledge of the democratic 
forces that this will not be this way forever and the longer you keep 
it down the more it is going to explode. Someday we may wake up 
and wonder what hit us. A little preventive action in this field now 
before it gets too bad may save us much grief in the days to come. I 
want to make this explicit because there are times when we have to 
point back and say “I told you so.” 

We have seen the beginnings of this, particularly in some of the 
large commercial agricultural areas, and we are going to see more of 
it unless there is action taken. It is for that reason that the report 
such as the President’s Commission report is preventive social medi- 
cine, so to speak. It is preventive political medicine, too. If only 
some of the recommendations are followed, a very despicable situation 
is eased, 

Senator Douglas introduced an amendment to a bill yesterday. I 
was holding the fort until my champion could arrive. We had a 
bill before us yesterday which was reported out of the Judiciary 
Committee to strengthen the enforcement aspects of the immigration 
law on the wetback problem. You have not commented here on the 
wetback problem even though this problem does complicate the 
work of your Farm Placement Service. There is no way that we can 
draw clear-cut jurisdictional lines between departments because there 
is an affinity of interest and the public law itself requires an identity 
of interest in these fields. 

This bill which was passed by the Senate provided some rather 
strict provisions in terms of those persons or agencies that would 
transport illegal entrants or, as we would say, the wetbacks, in the 
United States or to harbor them, and it provided severe penalties. 
Senator Douglas introduced an amendment to strengthen it. In view 
of opposition he stripped it down; it was a sort of legislative strip 
tease we had yesterday on this. We got it right down to the bare 
essentials where the only aspect left of the amendment was that if an 
employer knowingly employed an illegal entrant, he would be subject 
to the penalty of the law as outlined in the amendment. We lost that 
amendment. 

Now you were familiar, were you not, with this bill that came out 
ef the Judiciary Committee ? 

Mr. Garvin. Yes, sir, I am, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. What in general is your attitude on that 
measure as it came from the committee and was ultimately adopted ? 

Mr. Gatyrn. As both you gentlemen know, this employment pen- 
alty provision is a method which is probably more effective for cur- 
tailment than harboring, transporting, concealing. That has been 
our feeling. 

However, I will say this, Senator Douglas, that we feel over-all 
this bill which came out will be a tremendous stride forward and I 
think both of you do agree with that. I think we both start in the 
same position on it with respect to the employment. 


ose 
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There are three elements here that we feel will be a great deter- 
rent to what is the worst thing in this situation, the wetbacks. One 
is this proposed law, though in its transportation feature, I agree with 
Senator Douglas, it will be ineffective because they will not transport 
them anywhere. We recognize that. 

Senator Humpurey. The only wetback transportation will be to 
have the transportation facilities equipped with showers. The rea- 
son they call them wetbacks is because they walk across the river. 

Mr. Gavin. They will walk. The old system of picking them up 
at the road junction will cease. They will make one trip in July at 
the lower Rio Grande and walk the 50 miles up. But the harboring 
and concealment we feel will be a great deterrent. 

The second factor which is lost “sight of a good deal is the power 
which the Secretary of Labor has to blacklist. ‘The power to blacklist 
a farmer and association is an effective one. The Mexican Govern- 
ment has held that to themselves very strictly until October and, as you 
know, they blacklisted one large area for a long time, a tremendous 
area, and even recently they again blacklisted another large ares 
But since October, after a nnumber of conferences I had in Mexico 
with them, for practical purposes they are letting us call the turn on 
blacklisting. 

That is a tremendous deterrent. If a farmer hires a wetback, we 
ean blacklist him, he does not get any foreign contract workers at all. 
So you have that in addition to amendments of section 8 of the immi- 
gration law which were just recently passed by the Senate. 

Senator Dovaras. How effective is this blacklisting? Can you 
prevent his hiring foreign workers directly or through private em- 
ployment agencies ¢ 

Mr. Garvin. Yes, sir. Under another provision of the law there 
can be no exception to the contract labor provisions of the immigra- 
tion Jaw without the signature of the Secretary of Labor, so we can 
block him under the immigration law if he tries to contract for them 
in another country directly. So that power is a tremendous one for 
good in this field. 

Mr. Barsasu. How many times have you used the blacklisting 
power now ¢ 

Mr. Ganyin. The blacklisting power has come into play most re- 
cently and rather dramatically three times. I will give you the three 
types of cases involved. 

It came into play recently on a Texas association that had some 600 
or 800 members, of which 80 were found in violation. Of course the 
association is the employer, so the power is to blacklist the entire 
association or any members thereof. Some 80 were caught with these 
workers, you see. 

Now the power was to blacklist or to ask them if they were going to 
agree not to have any wetbacks. It was finally resolved to give them 
another chance. We are not naive in thinking we can catch them 
tomorrow and blacklist them if they do not play the game here and 
stop using wetbacks. 

So this power that I cite in that case is a tremendous thing. In my 
opinion it will be coequal with this Jaw in keeping wetbacks out. 

Another case in which we exercised it very rigorously was where we 
found there was discrimination in a State farther north and we took 
away 1,200 men from the farmer. That ended that. There was dis- 
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crimination claimed on the basis of race, creed, and color. It was on 
an economic basis, restaurants and movies would not let them in. If 
the community does not want these men enough not to discriminate 
against them, they are not going to have them. 

Senator Doveias. Are there not some sections in the Southwest 
where Mexicans are not allowed to go into restaurants ¢ 

Mr. Garvin. If that is brought to our attention, that is a case which 
we raise for blacklisting purposes. 

Senator Doveras. Do your inspectors go out to make a report on 
this or do they wait until a complaint is made? 

Mr. Garvin. No, sir; they are charged with going out and finding 
the facts. 

Senator Dove.as. Is this not a matter of common knowledge that 
this is the practice in the Southwest? Is it not a matter of common 
knowledge that Mexicans are debarred from restaurants, public places, 
ina great many of the towns and cities in the Southwest ¢ 

Mr. Garvin. There is a vast Mexican-American population in parts 
of the Southwest and I do not believe there is as extensive discrimina- 
tion as it might appear. Let me put it this way, Senator, that every 
case that comes to our attention on this discrimination matter is han- 
dled as a case of great seriousness. We handle any cases of discrimina- 
tion that come to our attention, or that our compliance officers pick up. 
To be sure, we only got the compliance officers in September, you see, 
and it is a question of being able to hire enough of them. We may 
however pick up in the future a lot more cases of the types you cite 
in individual towns. 

Senator Dovueias. 1 would suggest that you issue a letter of in- 
structions to your inspectors for them to inquire about the alleged 
discrimination. 

Have you received reports from them on this matter / 

Mr. Larry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovcias. What do the reports show ? 

Mr. Larry. In some cases we have agreed that there is discrimina- 
tion. In other cases we have found that the community as a whole 
does not discriminate. 

The Mexican Government has its consuls stationed in various areas 
and there are many of them in the Southwest, and they have made, 
originally made, complaints about discrimination. There is a method 
under the agreement whereby if the community changes its attitude 
it can receive legal workers provided the Mexican consul is satisfied. 

Mr. Kennan. We have been making joint investigation with the 
Mexican consuls in those cases where the allegations have been made. 

Senator Dovucias. What did you find ? 

Mr. Kennan. If we find some evidence that the allegation is cor- 
rect, we call the attention of the grower and the community to it and 
tell them if that continues they will not have legal workers, and ar- 
rangements are made in that locality to eliminate the particular dis- 
crimin: tion, which often is with respect to entering restaurants. Asa 
result the people in the town have thought the thing through and the 
Mexicans are, for example, allowed in the restaurants. 

Senator Doveias. Actually ? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. We have made some progress. 

Mr. Garvin. The Mexican Government feels more strongly on this 
point than any other given point. It is a matter of dignity of the 
human being which they feel very strongly about. : 
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Senator Doveras. Does the Department of Labor feel strongly 
about it? 

Mr. Gavin. I am saying we all feel very strongly, the Mexicans 
and ourselves feel very strongly on this point. 

Mr. Keenan. One of the great difficulties up until recently and up 
to now in some parts of the country along the border and the South- 
west is that so much of this situation that you are mentioning has 
come about because of the employment of illegal labor. I can recall 
instances a couple of years ago when we went into cases of this t ype 
where there was discrimination and we tried to do something about it. 
We find that the discrimination is not against legal labor or those 
who are in under contract; it is discrimination against the wetbacks 
who are in there illegally in the first place. 

As we get into one or another of these types of complaints, it be- 
comes more and more apparent that the key to the solution of much of 
it is to get the majority of the labor on a legal basis so you can bring 
it in under the legal work contract. We have always had a situation 
where if there was too much enforcement the problem was handled 
by employing illegal labor. 

Senator Dougias. Exactly so. I should think that the Labor a 
partment would be very anxious to prevent large numbers of illeg 
wetbacks crossing the border. 

Mr. Keenan. Nothing is more important to us than that. That is 
the key toa lot of this. We feel very strongly about it. 

Senator Doveias. We would like your aid in making the laws more 
effective. 

Senator Hompnrey. Indeed, we need quite a little help. 

Mr. Gatvin. The third point I want to mention is an adequate 
budget for administration. 

Senator Doueias. I knew that that would come in. 

Mr. GALyIn. Getting back to this proposed employment-penalty 
prov ision, we feel that those three items would oo a lone way toward 
eliminating the wetback. Whether they will go the distance, sir. 
that the employment law would, I do not know, but 1 think they will 
vo a tremendous distance along this path. 

Mr. Chairman, you noted that we did not touch on the wetback. 
The wetback is the most important item in this whole thing, the 
elimination of the wetback. 

Senator Doveias. That excites my curiosity that it was not men- 
tioned in your statement. 

Mr. Gatvin. That is right. We wanted to touch on it in the 
fashion I am now, by questioning. He is the most important thing. 
If we eliminate him, you have eliminated a great volume of abuses, 
because they are he: aped on him. He is at the bottom of the economic 
ladder. He is the man that some of the growers pay a nickel and 
lime to, and tell him if he is not good they will turn him over to the 
immigration authorities for criminal punishment, and there is 
criminal statute to punish the poor wetback, too, or throw him back 
across the border. 

So, although the elimination of the wetback would appear on the 
surface to be the role of immigration, we feel very strongly that to 
get him out is a responsibility of ours, and we are using this blacklist 
with a vengeance to do that. 
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Senator Humpurey. I do not dispute your statement as to your 
strong feelings on it. Is it not true that you cannot really obtain 
satisfactory wage levels and satisfactory working conditions, satis- 
factory social conditions for these migrant workers, speaking now 
of the domestic migrant workers, because of the wetbacks! Your 
responsibility goes much further than the foreign contract labor. 
As a matter of fact, that is a minimum responsibility. I think it 
is fair to say you can really police the use of foreign contract labor, 
particularly with the new attitude of the Mexican Government, but 
when you try to establish good working conditions and all that that 
phrase means for your domestic migratory workers, this wetback 
problem just adulterates the whole situation and wrecks all of your 
means of establishing standards. So I think that the Department 
of Labor ought to be out in the forefront in this thing, leading the 
fight. I am speaking now of our own American nationals. 

Yesterday we heard His Excellency Archbishop Lucey, who gave 
wonderful testimony for us, a man who was on the President’s Com- 
mission, and one who lives in the community and has spiritual 
responsibility, and, I am sure. many other responsibilities for a large 
number of people of Latin-American extraction. He told us some 
revealing facts yesterday. 

He pointed out, for example, that practically an identical number 
of citizens of the United States left Texas to go north and another 
number came in from Mexico into Texas to fill their places. 

Then he pointed out that there were some 500,000 deportations of wet- 
backs and also that there were twice as many or three times as many 
still left that they never caught up with. This is a losing battle as 
long as the wetbacks continue to flow across the line. It is impossible 
to establish good working conditions for the American domestic 
migrant labor and the present responsibility of any department of 
this Government is to its own American citizens. 

I am pleased that the Mexican Government cracked the whip a bit 
because we have been so used to bleeding the people of Mexico for 
cheap labor that it has become a habit for some people. 

I heard one colleague say something about Mexico yesterday, “Well, 
we are not to be dictated to by Mexico.” Well, Mexico has a right 
to say something about her own people, and the Mexican Govern- 
ment is taking a new lease on life, much to their credit, and they are 
insisting now that the American Government and the American em- 
ployers treat these people of Mexico as human beings rather than as 
chattel slaves or as property. 

My only comment to you is, that with your protestations—and I 
am sure they are sincere protestations—about your desire to do some- 
thing about the wetback problem and the importance of this issue, 
the Department of Labor, which has the prime responsibility in the 
field of labor standards, must lead the fight on this issue. 

You have all the way through on your statement pointed out that 
you would like to see these matters handled administratively, in a 
sound administrative manner; you would like departmental respon- 
sibility. Later on you have some criticism, in fact opposition to the 
Federal Committee on Migratory Labor. The only reason that this 
President’s Commission brought up the idea of an over-all Federal 
Committee on Migratory Labor, Mr. Galvin, is because these men who 
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were removed from the Government, who were outstanding American 
citizens interested in this field of employment and in the conditions of 
these migratory workers, in examining the action of our Government 
found that there was a failure to fight the battle for these poor souls 
that are just being kicked around. 

Now I will not say that you cannot make a good point about de- 
partmental responsibility. All I say is that up to date, up to this 
particular hour, the need for a Federal Commissioner or a Federal 
Committee on this over-all problem of migratory labor is manifest. 
It is very evident because the Department of Justice has not done its 
job and the Department of Labor has not done its job. The reasons 
for it may be many. It may be because of lack of personnel. It may 
be because of lack of administrative orders or legislation, but the job 
has not been done. Therefore the purpose of this Federal Committee 
is very obvious, namely, to do just as you said. 

You said something about the fact that the recommended committee, 
now speaking of the Federal Committee on Migratory Labor, would 
be given an administratively unsound and perhaps impossible task 
of riding herd upon Government departments and agencies. May I 
just speak for myself. I can surely speak for no one else here. I think 
that 1s what needs to be done. Somebody has to ride herd, because 
it is one thing to say, “Oh, the wetbacks are a terrible problem,” 
but it is another thing to do something about the wetbacks, and until 
you do something about them there is no way on God’s green earth 
that you can possibly establish standards, reasonable standards, of 
employment. It is impossible until this situation is corrected. 

Mr. Gavin. I personally feel that this committee would become 
another Government agency on top of other Government agencies. 
Whether that is desirable is a question to be considered by the sub- 
committee. I have my own views as I expressed in this statement 
here. 

As to our role, we got the Bureau of Employment Security 2 years 
ago. Since we have had it, in those short 2 years, we have found this 
wetback problem on our hands. We do not disagree at all as to the 
tremendous job that must be done to stem them. The job of stemming 
the wetbacks, is a police job. The only administrative job we have 
is the power of the blacklist under the Mexican importation program 
which we found among the treasures when we got this program and 
we intend to use it to eliminate as many wetbacks as we can. We will 
not have any further authority even if the Congress should put teeth 
in the criminal penalties of section 8 of the immigration law. We are 
just as devoted as you are to such a step. But who would have the 
power to enforce such penalties? Immigration and the enforcement 
authorities. If you want another suggestion, give us immigration, 
and we will take on a double-barrel job of fighting it out. I do not 
mean that facetiously. We feel that immigration belongs in our 
ne as a side issue. 

‘e do plead for Immigration to get more people to help them do a 
good job. With any weapon that Congress wants to give us to fight 
back this wetback problem we will do it, but it is primarily a police 
matter. : 

_ The direct action we have taken is to use the blacklist under the 
importation program. We are working hard under the authority we 
have to help solve this wetback problem. 
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There are people who will say, “You are using that weapon for a 
wrong end.” I know, but we will continue to use it to the end of 
eliminating the wetback from the American scene. 

Senator Dovueias. Do you keep in touch with the Department of 
Justice to find out those cases which the Department locates where 
wetbacks are being hired illegally ¢ 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, sir, they send us a report on them. 

Senator Dove .as. It is my information that the Department of 
Justice has located wetbacks on thousands of farms. You say you 
have applied the blacklist in three areas 

Mr. Gatvin. I believe the entire list of reports to you and our action 
on it is in the record, sir. Ido not have a copy here. 

Senator Dovenas. Is it not true that they have located thousands 
of farms where wetbacks are hired illegally / 

Mr. Garvin. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dovaras. And you have applied the blacklist in three cases? 

Mr. Larty. That is not correct, sir. 

Mr. Garvin. Those were three illustrations I was giving you of 
three types of cases. I never got to the third one. 

Senator DovG. Do vou know in how m: iny cases you have applied 
the blacklisting Saciatines* 

Mr. Lari. As I recall, and I would not be certain of the figures, 
it is something like 350 associations or individuals on the blacklist, 
the ineligible list, to use a different term. 

Mr. Garvin. May I make a comment there / 

Senator Douctas. Yes. 

Mr. Gauvin. Applying the blacklist for the purpose of depriving 
them of labor does another thing which we have to measure, that is, 
it may cut down our production in the defense effort. We have to 
balance that. 

\s I say, as part of the process we are trying to do two things. We 
are trying to get the employers associations in a position so that they 
will police them themselves. We know when the Congress gives us 50 
compliance men to cover some 30,000 farmers who use these contract 
laborers that they cannot possibly do it. So we have been working 
hard and using this blacklist to try to convince these associations to 
police themselves. We are also trying to bring home to them the 
underemployment of Americans. It is a serious thing that domestic 
workers and others do not get enough work for one reason or another. 

Senator Morse. First, I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that | 
am sorry that a meeting of the Armed Services Committee has kept 
me from attending these hearings. It may be that the questions I 
want to ask have been answe red. If they have, please tell me so be- 
cause I do not want to repeat. But I would like to ask the secret: ary 
this question. It is my understanding that the 1951 International 
Agreement with Mexico provides that if the employer knows or has 
reasonable grounds to believe or suspect or by reasonable inquiry could 
have ascertained such Mexican alien is not lawfully in the United 
States, then the employer becomes ineligible to receive contract 
workers. Am I correctly advised as to that / 

Mr. Gatvin. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. Have you testified as to how the Department ad- 
ministers that provision ¢ 
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Mr. Garvin. Yes, sir; I believe we generally went into it just a few 
minutes ago. That is the blacklisting procedure. We have established 
a method by which our local man right down there in the area and the 
Mexican consul get together to determine whether there is a breach 
of the agreement in this area and other areas. That determination is 
made at the local level, and then it comes up to the regional level and 
then up to Washington for determination and review. Now some- 
times they never get as far as Washington because they are black- 
listed and the man below, the farmer, does not appeal. That has pro- 
duced 300 cases. 

Of the thousands that we pick up there are many of those on farms 
where there are no contract laborers. So the difference between the 
thousands and the 300 is no direct relationship. 

Senator Doveias. Do you follow up every finding by the Depart- 
ment of Justice of illegal wetbacks¢ The Department of Justice, as I 
widerstand, locates wetbacks. 

Mr. Garvin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovanas. They make a report to you. Do you attempt to 
follow up each case ¢ 

Mr. Garvin. Yes, sir; we try to follow up every case and we do it. 
The process is to send it. down to the field to follow up, but the rule is 
to follow every case reported to us by the Justice Department, within 
our budget. I think we have done pretty well. 

Mr. Krenan. We have concentrated on the ones where they have 
mane labor. We have been somewhat swamped with this thing be- 

ause we had about a 3 months’ period in setting up the offices and 
getting the workers out and in the midst of that started to get the 
immigration reports on these farms where they found wetbacks. We 
have arranged for those reports to go directly to our field offices. It 
took a month or so to work out field procedures on it. Our field offices 
have been inspecting first those instances where the Immigration 
Service reports wetbacks where we have legal labor, because that is 
where we can be effective on it. We found on checking the list over 
originally there were hundreds of cases where they found wetbacks 
where there were no legal workers employed. 

We have not caught up with our workload on it. I would not pre- 
tend we have, but in the last month or so, since we have been returning 
Mexican workers and have not been bringing in so many, we have 
taken some of the staff from our migration and reception centers, now 
that the work is done, and assigned them to compliance work to sup- 
plement our foree, because actually we were getting our compliance 
men on the payroll at the time these reports started to hit us. We had 
to recruit beginning August 16 and start this thing and we only had 
twenty-some people on the payroll when we first started out working on 
the reports, 

With the assignment of some people from the reception and migra- 
tion centers when their workload activity decreased in December we 
lave been going out on more of these cases. We do not have the full 
return in vet from the field. We still have cases we are working out 
here with the Mexican Embassy as the reports come in. We are doing 
our best to run 7 all down, 

Senator Morse. I wonder then if that testimony is related to this 
statement of Sec oii ary Tobin’s in his letter of January 18 when he said, 
“I wish to point out in connection with this report”—this list of 
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employers on whose property illegal Mexican workers were found— 
“that the apprehension of these illegal aliens does not necessarily mean 
that they are employed or that they were employed knowingly.” 
What does he mean by that ? 

Mr. Keenan. We have found wetbacks on the farms of employers 
where they were not employing any wetbacks at all, where workers 
had gone on the field and worked. Wetbacks have been apprehended 
by the Immigration Service who walked from one place to another 
and not being employed on that farm. 

Senator Morse. I suppose there may be a few cases such as that, but 
it is not true now $ 

Mr. Keenan. We have found cases, sir, where there have been 70 
legal workers and 1 wetback, and the question comes up as to whether 
that worker is knowingly employed. He may be an old hand in that 
locality who worked for the farmer for 5 years. When we investi- 
gate it appears that the employer’s intent is to use legal workers be- 

cause of the 70 people he has on his payroll; 69 of them are legal but 
1 of them is wet. We have found actual cases with ratios similar to 
that. We have thought in some of these cases they have not knowingly 
employed a wetback. Where we find a reverse percentage the indica- 
tion is the opposite. 

Senator Morse. There seems to be a tremendous increase in these 
illegal entries. I think in round numbers in the last year or two it has 
been going up a minimum of 200,000 a year. Is that a fair estimate 
of the increase ? 

Mr. Garvin. There is a substantial increase there. 

Senator Morse. In the report before the committee, the Migrato 
Labor report, unless I cannot read a chart, it looks to me as Soaeak 
it had gone up about 200,000 a year, or more. If that is true, 
do you mean to indicate to me that a substantial number of those 
entries involve individuals that are caught on farms where the farmer 
did not have good reason to know that he was hiring illegal entrants? 

Mr. Keenan. I would not say a substantial number, sir. 

I would like to point out, sir, that our reports from the field indicate 
only half as many wetbacks in California this year as last year. So 
it is not a question of i ve ance. Percentagewise I am sure in Cali- 
fornia, and I could say the same in Arizona and New Mexico, a much 
more significant part of the work force has been legal labor this year 
than last year or the year before. We have estimates from the field 
and many of our estimates were less than half as many wetbacks in 
California this year than before. We know a lot of associations of 
farmers that have been inspected where no wetbacks were found, but 
where wetbacks were known to have been used previously. That 
looks to us like progress. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that illegal entrants are increasing in 
such numbers that they are even getting into Senator Douglas’ 
metropolis in Chicago in tremendous numbers, coming up all the way 
into the northwest, central, and northeast cmeeen 

Mr. Keenan. The Immigration and Naturalization Service has 
been working in Chicago this past week. I looked at a report last 
night that they had given us of a number of illegals they had appre- 
hended each day of the past week in Chicago. It has been running 
from 50 up to 80 a day. 
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It is perfectly true that we have reports that wetbacks have been 
getting into industry. That is why Immigration is concentrating 
some of its forces in industrial centers. They have been in Detroit, 
they have been in Milwaukee, they have been in Chicago. They are 
in Chicago, I believe, right now. 

It is very interesting to note that some of those men are “skips” from 
agriculture, that have left the farms and just run off and gone into 
industry. Others are individuals that came across the river wet, the 
original wetbacks that came directly into industry. They are both 
types. They are being deported by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service now. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that I have never 
been convinced that this enforcement problem is a diflicult problem 
if there was the will to enforce it, and I have never been of the opinion 
that you would have to spend millions of dollars to enforce it, either. 
I would rather be shown that there was a real will to enforce this 
problem and I am not one for patting the Mexican Government on the 
back either. I happen to hold the point of view that the Mexican 
Government cannot justify its contract with the United States because 
it does not provide for adequate enforcement against use of wetbacks 
or for ports of entry in the Northern States for legal Mexican labor. 
The Mexican Government knows full well that by and large these 
wetback people are going to be exploited and they are being exploited. 
Because my country is doing a terrible job in this field of humanity 
I am not going to approve what the Mexican Government has done 
in being in collusion with us, and that is what this agreement amounts 
to by not providing for adequate enforcement against the use of 
wetbacks. This is a collusive agreement, in my opinion, between 
two governments who knowingly permit the exploitation of human 
beings by not checking illegal entries of wetbacks. 

I cannot reconcile this with any moral standard with which I am 
familiar and I shall continue to be critical of my Government for 
what I think it is doing to human beings in this field, and I certainly 
will not every say a word of approval of the Mexican Government 
for being a party to it. I think it is just this kind of injustice that is 
doing us tremendous international damage and is playing right into 
the hands of vicious Russian propaganda around the world. 

I think it is a national disgrace that we are letting American profit 
dollars be placed above human values on something that we could stop 
if we would live up to what I always thought were American moral 
standards. I cannot reconcile the handling of this migration problem 
with what at least I always thought were American Christian 
standards. 

It is a form of economic slavery. I do not care how you gloss it over 
or what nice words you say about it, I just cannot justify it. This 
country is capable of stopping labor traffic in wetbacks if we have the 
moral will to do it, but that will has not been demonstrated to date, 
and I criticize both Governments for this kind of economic slavery. 

You had a good example of what confronted us on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday. Certainly in attempting to devise proper enforce- 
ment procedures we run into some economic pressure biocs and step 
on some economic toes and reduce the profits of some American pro- 
ducers along the border States, but so long as we put a dollar sign on 
American morality we will, in my judgment, continue to feed the 
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flames of international unrest. This is just propaganda capital for the 
Communist forces of this country and until we get our own house in 
order in this matter of human values we are going to continue, in my 
judgment, to pay unnecessary billions of dollars for defense in the 
vears ahead. We are going to pay unnecessary billions of dollars in 
the vears ahead in the international field which I think we could save 
if we really did a housecleaning job at home. 

There is just no reason, in the first place, why most of this agricul- 
tural labor cannot be performed by Americans, and at a decent wage. 
The American consumers ought to pay enough for the goods to give 
the workers that wage. I do not think there is ever a time when you 
have to enter into this kind of a contract with Mexico without more 
safeguards for American farmers and consumers. If we have to enter 
ito it, let us do it on the basis of sound American standards and not 
exploitation by eliminating all use of wetbacks and providing equal 
iwailability of Mexican legal labor for farmers throughout the 
United States. 

Senator Humpnurey. Senator Morse, I think that leads us right into 
the question of the prevailing wage. I surely want to concur with 
you. It is one of these central things that we could do here in the 
Congress at no cost that would save us billions and at the same time 
give us a sense of respectability, which we surely don’t have in this 
field. I think everybody agrees that prevailing wages are a national 
shame. Gentlemen, you make note of it on page 4. Let me get 
vour point of view on this thing, because this relates directly to what 
Senator Morse is saving and what he said in the latter part of his 
statement when he said he felt that these jobs could be performed by 
domestic American workers. The testimony yesterday indicated that. 
The President’s Commission’s report indicates that the domestic work- 
ers are not being used as well as they should be used, that their em- 
ployment is not being used in the areas where it is needed. Under the 
public law that we referred to here a moment ago, Public Law 78, you 
rave an obligation in the Department of Labor under section 503, and 
t reads as follows: 

No workers recruited under this title shall be available for employment in any 

‘en unless the Secretary a Labor has determined and certified that (1) 
sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not available 
t the time and place needed to perform the work for which such workers are 
to be employed, (2) the employment of such workers will not adversely affect 
the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly 
mployed, and (3) reasonnble efforts have been made to attract domestic workers 
for such employment at wages and standard hours of work comparable to those 
offered to foreign workers. 

Right there is a large loophole you could drive two 10-ton trucks 
through. What do you do here about prevailing wages? Under the 
Davis-Bacon Act and the Walsh- Healey Act the Secretary of Labor 
ean make some determination as to what is the prevailing wage; is 
that not correct ? " 

Mr. Gatviyn. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. What do we do in the field of migratory labor? 

Mr. Gavin. In the field of migratory labor the Secretary in the 
final analysis determines the preval ling wage on each and ver Vv certifi- 
cation. He signs a certificate in accordance with the provision you 
have quoted. h 
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Senator Humpurey. Does he determine it, or just have somebody 
else determine it and then he affixes his signature ¢ 

Mr. Garvin. Of course in the case of about 30,000 individual certifi- 
cations he could not possibly determine it, you know, so he has his 
—_ determine it for him. ‘This is a serious point, of course. In the 

ase of the Davis-Bacon Act, we have a budget that permits us to 
de vote a number of people to this thing. In the case of Walsh-Healey 
we have a definite budget. We would like to have a budget so we 
could determine more accurately the prevailing wage in each one of 
these cases. It would not mean that we would have to have 380,000 
public hearings or anything like that, but we could do them on some 
sort of a basis that would be more satisfactory. In our present method 
with our present force the request by the farmer for workers contains 
what amounts to his offer, and it also says, “or the prevailing wage, 
whichever is higher,” so that the thing can rise. 

‘To be sure, these requests for workers come in sometimes 15, some- 
times 25 or 30 days before the actual, we will say, chopping starts. 

Just to take an illustration, the cotton chopping starts at a certain 
definite date, but the workers must be there on time; so that at the 
particular time in many cases that the Secretary is trying to determine 
what the prevailing wage is, there is not any actual working going 
on. Thus he has to use the prior wage paid in the prior period, whic h, 
to be sure, may be as much as 6 or 8 months earher. Now, the local 
employment office gives us its best judgment as to what the prevailing 
wage Is then, but as any economist would know you do not have muc h 
to start with when you do not have any work being performed at the 
particular time in the particular function. 

We have been lucky enough in some cases to get it, but when the 
workers come into the field, domestic and foreign, we will say, at crop- 
picking time, and they all come in at once, if the prevailing rates 
rise, our certification provides that the wage of the foreign worker 
rises, too, so there is no impediment to the rise of the wage in that 
respect, that is, that the farm worker’s wages stays down and the 
domestic one goes up. 

Senator Humpnrey. There seems to be general agreement that the 
wages paid to foreign legal workers and domestic workers are some- 
what similar in terms of the two groups of workers, but what I am 
trying to get at and what I think we need to open here for some real 
thought and consideration, is the method by which a prevailing wage 
is established at a community level. 

Let us take, for example, the Davis-Bacon Act or the Walsh-He aley 
Act; there you have powerful organized groups bargaining with an 
employer and they really set a prevailing wage. In other words. these 
are people that are frequently engaged in construction under these 
other acts. When you have the building trades negotiating with the 
contractors you really get a prevailing wage, but now who negotiates 
with the employers association in the : agricultural field ? 

Mr. Garvin. it is the individual worker, of course, and his economic 
strength is nil compared to the great association, which in some cases 
does determine the wage that will be offered for its whole people. 
There is no question about that. 

a Homrenrey. Is it not just about the same situation that 
existed, say, 100 years ago in the industrial field ? 

Mr. tear Yes. 
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There ds another factor which makes it very difficult to determine 
what would be the true—I am not talking about the prevailing wage, 
but what should be the wage, taking out of account two factors. 
If you took out of account the fact that there are wets and the very 
contracts themselves in there, I am sure you would have a higher 
wage, but how to calculate that thing is very difficult. 

In the case of the lower Rio Grande, you know, about a year and 
a half ago we went to 40 cents an hour, although if we went and took 
a very precise calculation I am sure that the effects of the wetbacks 
would have made it 10 cents an hour, but the Labor Department went 
to 40 cents an hour in that area, and we had a lot of old shoes and 
everything else thrown at us by people, but we stuck to it. 

Senator Morse. Let me ask a question about that. I understand that 
u year ago in the Rio Grande area if you had taken into account what 
the wetbacks were receiving and had figured that in your calculation, 
vou would have come out with a wage of 10 cents an hour? 

Mr. Gatvrn. We would have come out with a wage that would be 
substantially less than 40 cents an hour and we do know that the wet- 
backs were paid 5 and 10 cents an hour on the lower Rio Grande during 
even that period. 

Senator Morse. It is my understanding that there was considerable 
evidence that 5 cents an hour was not unheard of in that area. 

Mr. Garvin. You are exactly right. There was a lot of that 5 and 
10 cents an hour business and plenty of abuse of that cheap labor. 
You would think it would have been treasured labor, but as a matter 
of fact it was abused because there was always the threat that they 
would turn them over to go to jail. 

Senator Morse. That is the blackmail part of it. Let me ask you 
about this matter of hearings. I am a little confused here on page 4 
of your testimony. You say, “Although public hearings are generally 
desirable, such hearings should not be held in all cases.” However, 
the rest of your statement indicates that you certainly have no objec- 
tions to hearings. 

Mr. Garvin. No, sir; we would welcome them. 

Senator Morse. As a matter of fact you prefer them ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Is it possible that you are conducting your hearings 
on too small a community basis ri ather than on an area basis. Why 
can you not take in a wider territory? Differentiations exist, yes, 
but by and large your wage problem covers a pretty big area. Why 

‘an you not take in a very much larger area in your hearings than 
you do? 

Mr. Garvin. That is our thought. That is why we indicated fewer 
hearings; we would rather have broader areas. We have not yet de- 
termined what would be the extent of the area that we would take in, 
whether there would be 10 or a dozen or, say, 30 areas in the United 
States, but somewhere in there is a breaking point. We would not 
certainly want to do it, say, by just counties, because you would get 
a very low figure by taking one county into account, and again I cite 
the lower Rio Grande. If you took one county into account there, 
you would have found that the absolute figure of 40 cents was what 
they were paying. So that was our point in saying “not all cases,” 
because all cases would be some 30,000 certifications, 
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Senator Morsr. Are you familiar with how many areas in the coun- 
try there are today for steel ? 

Mr. Gatvin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Very few. 

Mr. Garvin. Yes, sir; I believe four or five. Five, I believe it is. I 
was in on the determination. 

Senator Morse. What is inconsistent with the agreement in deter- 
mining prevailing wages in taking in the nature of the c ommodity to be 
worked upon and having a hearing on the basis of the area, a broad 
area, in which that commodity is going to be produced ? 

Mr. Gatyin. We would like a legislative directive just like that 
and in fact we may have administrative powers to approach not quite 
to that extent, but fairly close to it. We would be delighted on top 
of a minimum-wage law to get another floor and we would be delighted 
with a confirming statutory directive that would insure our authority 
to deal with the country in four or five or six or eight sections as may 
seem to be appropriate. 

Senator Morse. With the chairman’s permission let me raise an- 
other facet, namely the time factor. If I interpret you correctly, 
you seem to be of the opinion that for a hearing you have to wait 
almost up until the time that the harvest is ripe. Are you not going 
too far in this matter of time? You know when the harvest is going 
t obe due. Does it follow that under this agreement to determine pre- 

vailing wages you have to wait until the harvest is ripe, and by the time 
you cet through with the hearing it will have been harvested and they 
will be on their way ? 

Mr. Garvin. You are exactly right, Senator. I am sorry if my 
words said it. I did not mean to imply it. I would envision it to 
be, oh, 2 or 3 months ahead of time, and I have always had the feeling 
that in the so-called quiet period, from January to June, would be 
the time to do it, and taking the areas that start in September you 
would try to get it as close, but for a full-dress hearing in which labor 
and the growers and the community and everybody could come in and 
have their say. 

There is one element that is lacking and I must point out that the 
power to determine what the wage should be—what it should be I am 
talking about; not what the prevailing statistical data is that you get 
in, as we do in the Davis-Bacon and Walsh-Healey; that is not exactly 
what it is—but the power to determine what it should be, unaffected 
by wetbacks, unaffected by contract workers, and unaffected by the 
weak economic power of the worker here. Such authority is a desir- 
able thing for us to have, but I am sorry that I do not think we have 
it legally, sir. If we had that on top of this minimum I keep talking 
about—and we are going to submit to you a bill, as I told the chairman 
before you came in, , Senator—we could really do a good job wagewise. 
[Eprror’s Norr.—The Department of Labor, later, decided not to 
submit this bill. ] 

Senator Morse. On this phase of the problem you think a legisla- 
tive directive is necessary ? 

Mr. G ALVIN. It is necessary for us to do a hundred percent job, but 
we are going to do the best we can through these public hearings. I 
guess we want $30,000 or something like that. It is not too much to 
doit. We are going to do the best we can with what we can get in the 
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way of budget. and I say even if we do not get the budget we are going 
to trv todo it anyway. | 

Senator Morse. Certainly the public hearing I think is not only 
desirable, but I do not see how you can meet the spirit and the intent 
of the agreement without public hearings. I think you have to have 
public hearings. I know of nothing that can beat full disclosure of 
a public record. It is one of the great checks of our democracy. Iam 
stro! ¢ for public hearings. 

Mr. Garvyry. I agree with all you said, thoroughly. You have 
‘ractically outlined what I said on this wage thing with respect to 
public hearings and the scope of them. I appreciate the grasp with 
which vou have taken hold of this particular problem. 
enator Morse. Before 1 am through with this I would like to sug- 
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States. Indirectly, it is bound to affect to some degree labor standards 
beyond the Border States. 

What I want to see is an enforcement provision written into the 
Mexican agreement whereby the Mexican Government and the United 
States Government working hand in hand will stop the illegal entrance 
of wetbacks into the United States. My Christian prine iples dictate 
to me that the exploitation of human beings existing under the wet- 
back policy can be stopped and must be stopped. 

Next | want to see, as I argued for last year, a modification in the 
agreement which will est: ablish several ports of entry for legal Mexican 
labor in northern States. Such entry pomts as Portland, Oreg.: 
Chicago, Ill.; or Minneapolis, Minn. : and Boston, Mass.. or some other 
northeastern entry point should be designated as so-called ports of 
entry for Mexican workers. The Mexican and United States Gov- 
ernments should stand the cost of transportation of the workers to 
those ports of entry, and then the farmers should be able to vo to 
those ports of entry and enter into their contracts for the workers 
there, being required to pay transportation costs only from the port 
of entry to their farms. 

A group of usin the Senate fought last year for such a reservation in 
the agreement, but we were beaten by fore ‘es that were powerful enough 
to maintain a discriminatory advantage for the Border States. 

The only justification for the Mexican labor agreement in the first 
place is the fact that in some regions of our country the defense pro- 
gram has created a short supply of farm labor as the result of the 
very high defense plant wage scales. However, the evidence intro- 
duced in these beaitag shows that we would come nearer to meeting 
our domestic labor supply needs with American workers if the con 

sumers of America appreciated more than they do the need of our 
farmers to receive prices high enough to enable them to compete o1 
the open labor market for domestic workers. 

Be that as it may, the weight of my argument at this hearing this 
morning simply is this. I think the Mexican agreement results in 
lowering prevailing wage scales in the Border States because 1t does 
Lot provide for effective enforcement checks on the use of wetback 
labor. 

In the second place, the agreement discriminates against the farmers 
of my State and of other northern farm regions by not providing for 
transportation costs to ports of entry in those States 

However, the argument I want to emphasize at this point, Mr. 
Galvin, is that [ am suspicious that the low wages paid wetbacks are 
pulling down the wage standards in the Border States to the competi- 
tive disadvantage of farmers in northern States. 

Mr. Gatvin. You are right, Senator. The wetback wage dove. 
ven though we would exe lude any specific group of figures coverin 
wetback wages from any determination, you are dead right thi at the 
wetback wage does affect the wage of the domestic, say, for instance, 
who is not a wetback. So, indirectly, there is a tremendous effect Ol) 
the thing here. 

The measurement of it is what bothers us, because, as I say. the 
lower Rio Grande, I think, is an excellent illustration, where we estab- 
lished 40 cents about a year and a half ago. In many r spec ts we are 
quite arbirtary in saying that the effect of these wetbacks coming in 
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and putting Americans out of work had this effect on the American’s 
wage; so that, even thoug the American was only getting 30 cents, we 
still believed that it was the fair wage to pay 40 cents. That is a case 
In point. ; 

Senator Humpurey. Let me check with you on something. Senator 
Morse pointed out a conflict in public policy which I think needs to 
be further explored. I mentioned a moment ago under section 503 
of this act, Public Law 78, that before the Secretary of Labor can 
certify the need of foreign workers in the United States he must, first 
of all, determine that sufficient workers who are able and willing and 
qualified are not available at the time and place needed to perform the 
work for which such foreign workers are to be employed. Now, look 
at the situation we have gotten ourselves in by this law, and this is the 
one that three members of this committee had quite a skirmish about 
on the floor of the Senate. A foreign worker gets many more benefits 

han a domestic worker. Here is the situation: You say, “Well, you 

‘annot bring any foreign workers in if there are any able-bodied and 
willing domestic workers,” but the domestic workers may be able- 
hodied and willing, but not willing at 15 cents an hour, or 20 cents, or 
{0 cents an hour, because I have to see anybody that can live under 
those conditions under the present price structure. What does a for- 
eign worker get that a domestic worker does not get? The Congress 
of the United States has now legislated this, and this is why I said, 
with due deference to Senator Morse’s remarks about the Mexican 
Government, at least the Mexican Government did take care of its 
people a little better than we are taking care of our people. The 
Mexic an Government can stand in shame of what has been done, but 
at least they did better. Before the Mexican Government will permit 
workers to come from Mexico, under the law of the United States 
now, which the Mexican Government insisted be passed, we have, 
first of all, to establish and operate reception centers. You do not 
have any reception centers for your domestic people scattered around 
the country. These reception centers have been properly heated and 
are sanitary, and they have, I suppose, a few people to take care of 
basic needs. You also prov ide trans port ation for these foreign work- 
ers from reception centers outside continental United States to recep- 
tion centers within, and transportation from the reception centers in 
the United States to the point of employment. The employer has to 
pay that, but he does not have to pay that for domestic workers. The 

oor old domestic worker can just walk up the old, hard pavement 
and look for a job. If he he shoes, he is one of the blessed. If he 
does not have them, he can get calluses. 

Let us take a look at another thing. As to the foreign worker, the 
employer must guarantee to provide such worker with subsistence, 
emergency medical care, and burial] expenses not excee ding $150. 
if an American citizen dies on the job, his great-aunt, or nephew, or 

\iece, or wife, somebody, has to bury him if they get around to it, 
and they ae the expens ses. aie 

Then. the Labor Department has to assist these foreign workers 
and employers in negotiating contracts for agricultural employment. 
Then, you also compel the American employer to guarantee perform- 
anc> by employers of provisions of such contracts relating to the 
pavinent of wages or the fur nishing of tr: insport: ition. 
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What I am getting at is this: How do you ever determine that 
there is a deficiency of the domestic labor supply when the conditions 
for the foreign workers are five times better than they are for the 
domestic workers? Actually the supply pretty much cela upon 
whether or not it is practically available, not theoretically available. 
We have had all kinds of testimony and references brought to our 
attention that there is an abundance of these domestic American 
workers, excluding now the wetbacks, of course—I mean citizens of 
the United States—but they refuse to work for 20 cents an hour or 
for 15 cents an hour. 

First of all, how can they travel, let us say, from Texas up to 
Michigan if nobody is going to pay their expenses? How are they 
going to compete with the Mexican worker or the Mexican national 
who is brought in deliberately and literally c. 0. d. to the employer 
and he also has insurance on him to make sure that he comes in good 
condition? Here comes along Mr. American, who has no delivery. 
He just sort of panhandles his way from the Panhandle up to Michi- 
gan or Minnesota. 

I submit that this kind of public law, Senator Morse, puts the 
Government in collusion against the American citizen. I do not see 
how the American citizen is ever going to get a job. Of course, as to 
the farm employer or the commercial employer who wants to emaploy 
500 people to pick his sugar beets, if he can get a deal like this, he 
can always keep the wages down. He has the Government on his 
side I always thought the Government was on the side of getting 
the wages up. 

As Senator Morse said, we ought to be interested in improving 
working conditions, and I happen to agree with the philosophy which 
Senator Morse has expressed about the legal position or the legal 
determination of what you call the prevailing wage. 

The Government of the United States has never, I hope, put itself 
in the business of determining prevailing wages below subsistence 
levels, but apparently we have. 

Mr. Ganvin. You are exactly right, Mr. Chairman, in that the 
foreign worker get those items that you have mentioned. He gets 
on top of it three-quarters guaranty for the period that he is employed. 
On top of it he gets that minimum of 6 weeks’ guaranty. On top of 
it he gets a minimum of 48 hours’ work, which means usually a week 
On top of it he gets the help of our compliance people. On top of it 
he gets housing, which, as I say, in some States—— 

Senator Humpnerry. Is atrocious. 

Mr. Garvin. Yes; you are right, but I mean some States do have 
a State law - it requires domestic workers get a particular type of 
housing too, but that is all a question of st: idand. However, I am 
just furthering what you say; that there is a better deal given the 
foreign worker. ’ 

Senator Humpnrey. And then he gets a free ride back home. 

Mr. Garvin. Yes; he gets a free ride back home even if he quits the 
job without cause. 

Senator Humrurey. Plus the fact that the Government will collect 
his wages for him. 

Mr. GALVIN. Of course, we put this S. 1106 in last year to try to 
give some of these things to our own people. 
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Our position is that we would like to see the domestic laborers get 
this same stuff: and the unions, I am sure, and other people would 
want to be heard as to just exactly how the thing would be done. 
For instance, I do not think they would want any ‘Government con- 
tract in this deal in which the domestic laborer would be given these 
things, but on the main point we feel like you do. We have enumer- 
ated a dozen things that the Mexican laborer gets better than the do- 
mestic laborer. 

Senator Humprrey. How much money does the Government of the 
United States spend on servicing the supply of foreign labor? 

Mr. Keenan. $5,000,000 a year is our request. 

Senator Humpeurey. How much do you spend on taking care of 
John Q. American citizen who is a migrant ? 

Mr. Keenan. We have no funds. 

Mr. Gatvin. We have no funds. We have the Employment Serv- 
ice office, which is available to all our people, and so you cannot separate 
out anything from that, but we feel exactly the same way you do. We 
would like to see these things vive hn in some fashion. 

As I say, we put a bill in last year, S. 1106, and I will ask Mr. 
Donahue to recite what that covers. 

Mr. Donanvr. The bill which the Department gave on request 
to certain Senators and which was introduced by Mr. Magnuson for 
himself and Mr. Cain, Mr. Murray, and Mr. W elker, generally would 
have provided for authority to the Secret: iry of Labor where it is 
necessary to sup] yplement the domestic work force to bring in foreign 
workers and also to make provision for better utilizing domestic 
workers before bringing in the foreign workers. The provisions for 
better utilizing the domestic workers relate to requiring the same 
otfer to be made to them as is made to foreign workers, to transporta- 
tion of domestic workers within the country and their families where 
necessary and to prov iding overnight shelter along migratory routes. 
It relates to medical expenses and, as to foreign workers, it relates 
even to funeral expenses where that is necessary, too. 

One particular purpose of the bill was to enable the more ready 
use in this country of laborers from Puerto Rico in order to supple- 
ment our own forces here on the continent. 

Senator Ht MPHREY. That bill was introduced at about the same 
time we were discussing the bill which became Public Law 78. 
Mr. Doxnanvr. Yes; it was introduced then, and we testified along 
ie lines of the bill agp the House and Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittees. I believe Mr. Creasey, the Assistant Secretary, advocated 

bill of this nature, nie his testimony will be found in the records 
before that committee. 

Senator Humpurey. You know what has happened in this field. 
I recall this Mexican bill. It is one of these quickies just like we had 
yesterday. Every time this legislation comes up we get jet propul- 

1 behind it. It has to be put through in 15 minutes. I remember 

it yore distinetly, and I also recall that we were fighting a delaving 

ction on this particular Public Law 78 in a frantie effort to try to 

make it a little bit better. I think we got a couple of commas in, if I 
am not mistaken, but nothing more than that. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I want to commend 
you for the statement that you have made in the record on this hear 


( 
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ing. I certainly agree not only with this idealism but I submit 
it is a very practical set. of prince iples we ought to follow. 

Going back to what I was examining the Secretar y about, I have 
two more questions. First, I have a suggestion and then a ques- 
tion, and that goes to this matter of legal process in regard to putting 
legal clothing on the naked principles already in the statutes. 

It has been my observation that when the politicians fail the 
courts usually do not when it comes to giving true meaning to legal 
concepts. I think there is a great field for legal statesmanship in 
this matter of determining the prevailing wage. It has been my 
observation that there just has not been enough of a forward-looking 
attitude on the part of the determiners of the prevailing wage. I 
think there are some basic standards that any court will recognize 
which would justify a higher prevailing wage in such an industry 
as this than has been given to date. At least I would like to see the 
courts be given that opportunity. However, that leads me, Mr. 
Secretary, to page 7 of your statement, the second paragraph. You 
say [re ading |: 

The Department of Labor has long favored the coverage of industrial agri 
culture by minimum-wage legislation. 

What do vou include within “industrial agriculture” 

Mr. Garvin. Maybe I could read our proposal and then answer 
your question. The bill would cover everybody in the field of en- 
deavor except these people | reading | : 
shall not apply with respect to (1) any employee working exclusively outside 
the continental United States; any employee, unless more than 300 man-days 
of hired farm labor have been used during any one of the four preceding calendar 
quarters by his employer or on the enterprise on which he is working. 

That was the best test that we could get. We felt the definition of 
employee should be | reading | : 
would include any individual employed by an employer, but does not include 
(1) a member of the employer's immediate family, or (2) any share cropper or 
any member of a share cropper’s immediate family while such share cropper is 
working on or in connection with such share cropper’s own tract of land 

Senator Morsr. Let us apply it to the kind of problem that we 
have in front of us; apply it to workers in the sugar-beet field, let- 
tuce workers, or cotton workers. I am trying to find out where this 
proposed agricultural minimum wage willapply. Is it going to cover 
the itinerant worker, the fruit picker in my State, for ex: unple ? 

Mr. Gavin. It covers everybody. It would cover those. 

Senator Morse. Does it cover the dair y farm ¢ 

Mr. GALVIN. Yes, sir; it would. 

Senator Morse. Then, why do you use the term “industrial agri- 
culture”? 

Mr. Garvin. It is the size, the 300 man-days; it is just a term. 
There is not any other definition. 

Senator Morse. Give me a hypothetical case where you specifically 
apply these 500 man-days. 

Mr. Gatvin. Iam trying to figure, if you will bear with me, exactly 
how many workers, oh, say, with respect to the cotton crop. 

Senator Morse. What I am thinking of, Mr. Secretary, is Farmer 
X, who owns 10 acres of pears. He hires 50 pickers to pick them. 
What do you propose to do with him ¢ 
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Mr. Gatyrn. Certainly 50 would be in because certainly he would 
run over 300 man-days in the quarter, you see. 

Senator Morse. Well, take the orchardist who has 1 acre of pears, 
and a lot of other people have 1 acre, too, and a group of workers 
come in and they move from pear orchard to pear orchard. Would 
they receive lower wages than the workers hired by the owner of 10 
acres of pears! 

Mr. Gatyry. If in your calculation you fell below these 300 man- 
days, then he would not be cowenell by this minimum wage. 

Senator Morse. Do these 300 man-days cover the employer or cover 
the worker? 

Mr. Gavin. The 300 man-days cover the employer. 

Senator Morse. They cover the employer ¢ 

Mr. Garvin. Yes, sir; 300 man-days of the employer. 

Senator Morse. He is not the fellow who has to live off of the wages 
the worker earns. You should measure it by the worker. 

Mr. Garvin. We are working on it now, but we have not submitted 
it to anybody, and we would rather not now until our consideration 

as been completed. Any suggestion of a better way to do it would 
ca welcomed. It has not even gone to the Secretary. We kind of 
played over that figure to see if there was some dividing line similar 
to that used in the minimum-wage law in industry. I can assure you 
we are trying to reach the great mass of agricultural labor because 
we feel this minimum wage is a very important thing. Also, we 
would not merely establish the minimum for this year and in an ex- 
panding economy leave it to be increased later by statute. We feel 
there should be a minimum and then an escalator until we get to a 

ertain figure. 

We are also desirous of covering everybody that we can and leaving 





nobo ly unless we have to. Maybe this figure should not be 300. 
Mavbe it should be 290 or 100 or maybe it should be a test of three 
rkers or something, but we would be delighted with any suggestion. 
Senator Morse. I will wait for clarification of it, because as it is set 

n this statement, I just have a host of questions that flood me. 

Senat r Ht urHrey. Mr. Galvin, we have to conclude our hearing 

I ld just like to ask a question or two about your Farm 


nt Service. That fits in with the avai lability of domestic 
iso the prevailing wage structure and many conditions 
ployment. The Pre sident’ s Commission, on page 99, 
esting observations which I think are pertinent to the 

t of Labor. I quote at the bottom of the page, 99, the 


he Farm Placement Service has been more successful in winning 
I ration of farm employers than of the migratory farm 
worker Ti seems to be due to the fact that in practice the Service— 
Farm Placement Service— 
s function as a recruiting agency for farm employers 
raportant function of a work-finding agency for the 


rto the next page: 
t to distineuish between the recruitment activities 


I Piacement Service and those of the farm employers themselves. 
n may finance in whole or in part a recruiting 
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program undertaken by the Service in behalf of the particular employer or 
association. In our Portland hearing, for example, we were informed by a 
representative of the Service that employers— 

* * * assisted us in financing [the advertising] campaign for workers. 
* * * Jn some instances, they [the employers] sent representatives into areas 
to work with other local officers for direct recruitment, 

An Arizona Employment Service representative further illuminated these joint 
recruitment operations as follows: 


Then it goes on from there. Down at the bottom there is a further 
comment: 


Although crew chiefs, labor contractors, and other private recruiting agents 
are competitors of the public-placement service, nevertheless such recruiters 
are often patrons of the Service, and it cooperates with them in their recruiting 
e ffor ts * * aal 

These practices have convinced the Commission that the Employment Service 
conceives its functions as rather narrow and limited. Moreover, its activities 
are marked by a certain one-sidedness in favor of corralling supplies of migra- 
tory farm workers to meet growers’ labor demand regardless of effects on the 
workers. Thus, the Service has tended to disregard the effects on workers of 
attracting or directing oversupplies of labor into certain crop areas. 

The general attitude of the Farm Placement Service that impresses the Com- 
mission as one-sided is perhaps best illustrated by the Special Farm Labor 
Cominittee attached to the Service, which we mentioned in a previous chapter. 
Despite the fact that Congress in establishing the United States Employment 
Service provided for a Federal Advisory Council representing workers, employers, 
and the public, and similar tripartite councils for each of the State employment 
services, the Farm Placement Division disregarded the principle of representing 
all interests affected by the operations of public employment ojlices. In organ- 
izing and depending for advice on the Special Farm Labor Committee composed 
wholly of farm employers and their representatives, it acted as if, in bringing 
together employment opportunities and seasonal and migratory farm workers, 
only the advice of employers was needed, and the public and the worker had no 
interest in the matter. 


Now, I directed a letter to the Secretary of Labor on this very 
subject in preparation for this hearing. That letter was under date 
of November 5. On December 18 I received a reply. That reply goes 
into my questions as to why there was not some ee eo and public 
representation in this special advisory committee. I do not want to 
take too much time, but I would like to read pertinent portions. It 
says: 


Dear Senator HumpuHRey: Thank you for your letter of November 5 concern- 
ing our plans to secure the participation of organized labor in the planning and 
operation of our Farm Placement Service. 

lor some time I have been cognizant of the need for expanding the advice 
of organized labor in the planning and operations of our Farm Placement Serv- 
ice. On November 14 I transmitted to Mr. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Mr. Philip Murray, president of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, an invitation to nominate representatives of their 
organizations to give advice and counsel to us on the operation of the farm- 
placement program. We propose to establish a committee to be known as 
Labor's Committee on Farm Labor. The purpose of this committee is to consult 
with us on a continuing basis on problems, policies, and procedures relating to 
the farm-placement program serving the various segments of agriculture and 
food-processing industries in order to insure a realistic program so planned 
and conducted to provide an effective service to agricultural workers seeking 
employment, and to agricultural employers requiring workers. 


Now, this point: 
In the establishment of this committee, serious consideration was given to 
the consolidation of this committee with our existing advisory group repre- 


senting agricultural employers. We have decided that since agricultural labor 
is not organized in all States, the consolidation of these two groups would not 
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be practicable. The employers’ committee is composed of representatives of 
each of the 4S States. 
I will ask that the balance of this be included in the record as com- 
ment upon the problem of Farm Placement Service. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 18, 1951. 


Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C 


Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: * * * [The balance of the letter follows :] 

In requesting nominations from Mr. Green and Mr, Murray we recommended 
that the committee should be sufficiently small in numbers that it will be a 
good working committee. On the other hand we felt the group should be large 
enough to give us the benefit of opinions of a substantial number of labor rep- 
resentatives. In an effort to satisfy both these requirements we requested that 
each of the labor organizations recommend nine members and requested them 
to select members that were familiar with local problems associated with various 
agricultural labor areas. 

I have every confidence in the ability of this committee to render invaluable 
assistance to our Department. I should like to take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation of your continued interest in the operation of the programs 
of this Department. 

Yours very truly, 
Maurice J. Tontn, 
Secretary of Labor. 

Senator Humpurey. What explanation, other than what the Secre- 
fary has given, namely, that there does not seem to be-any organized 
group of farm workers, do you have for the failure to include repre- 
sentatives of at least the public on this special advisory committee ? 
It just does not look good to me. 

Mr. Gavin. I might say that first, and the most important thing, 
as soon as the Secretary and I got over here we realized that there was 
a management committee only in this advisory committee, so we are 
in the process of setting up a labor advisory committee so we get 
advice from the labor committee. 

We will have nine from the A. F. of L. and nine from the CIO. 
We have all the clearances necessary on certain items. We will prob- 
ably set that up tomorrow, I think. The names came back the day 
before yesterday and we have been looking them over, so that will be 
done. 

Now, as to public members, frankly, I have not considered such a 
step practical, but it may be desirable to have a public advisory com- 
mittve in this field. 

Senator Doveras. Am I wrong in my understanding that the 
statute ree not provide that you should set up three advisory com- 
mittees, but that you should set up a Federal Advisory Council, and 
that on th: at Advisory Council all groups should be represented and 
not merely one group‘ Am I wrong in my impression ? 

Mr. Gatyiy. I was coming to that point next. You put your finger 
on it. We have this Federal Advisory Council of 34 members, which 
does include labor, management, and the public, and it includes such 
people as representatives of the Legion, the VFW, as well as other 
public organizations. 

Senator Doverias. When was this set up? 

Mr. Garvey. It has been set up for some time. It was set up several 
years ago and it has been very active since the Bureau of Employ- 
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ment Security has been in the Department of Labor. 1 believe it has 
been our most active committee. A subcommittee of the Federal Ad- 
visory Council worked on one of the problems being considered here. 

Senator Humpnrey. But that is the over-all E mployment Service. 
Now we come to this problem which is of great importance to all of us, 
the matter of migratory labor. Migratory labor is an employment 
problem. The question that I asked, and I am sure the one that Sen- 
ator Douglas has again directed his remarks to, is why is it, when you 
come to the matter of migratory labor, which is employer- -employee 
relationship, and which is vested obvious sly with a great public interest 
because of conditions which surround it—I know of nothing that has 
more public interest—we do not have a tripartite type of operation 
there on the committee ¢ 

Mr. Garvin. I suppose we could. As I say, we have one of the 
ablest tripartite committees sitting on these problems, all these prob- 
lems like the minimum wage. <As a matter of fact, they have been 
working on the minimum-wage law for farms, the very one I have 
been talking about. They work on all these. 

Senator Humeurey. The over-all committee / 

Mr. Garvin. Yes. In the Farm Placement Service we do have this 
management committee and we are establishing this labor committee 
now. Whether it is desirable to set up some more public members, I 
do not know. Frankly, that is a matter for the Secretary to decide. 
We certainly have enough people studying this thing now. We have 
some 50 on the management farm committee. We have some 18, which 
is the size of the labor people, who want to keep that committee. They 
could have 50 as far as 1 am concerned. Then we have a little grow 
ers’ committee that wants to study it. We have a very effective Fed- 
eral Advisory Council. We feel that the Federal Advisory Council, 
established by statute, is one of the most important advisory com- 
mittees in Government. Now, to set underneath them another com- 
mittee that is a duplicate of theirs, I think, would detract from them. 

Senator Humpurery. No; 1 do not think it would detract from them. 

Mr. Gavin. It would be a complete duplication if we set up public 
members. As it is now in the Farm Placement Service we get special 
advice from the farm-management group and special advice from the 
labor group, but again I say ‘all of the problems, the smallest problems, 
in this farm thing go before the Federal Advisor y Council. 

Senator Humeurey. Do you not have a duplication of employers 
in your special migratory farm-labor committee? You have to have 
some duplication. You have the general Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee. Underneath that at the present time you have this special 
committee which deals with the Farm Placement Service. It is a 
specialized committee and on that specialized committee sit only em- 
ployer representatives. There are no public representatives or no 
worker representatives. 

Mr. Garvin. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. You were saying that if we broadened that 
into a tripartite you would have some duplication. My point is, do 
you not already have duplication at the e mployer level? 

Mr. Gavin. 1 guess there are two men who are on that 50-man 
committee. This management committee is a mass meeting practi 
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cally. That is why the labor people when we started to set up the 
labor committee wanted to keep theirs to 18. There are 200 w ho come 
to the thing even though it is supposed to be only 50. 

Senator Humpurey. They have a great interest in this. May 
say that their advice has paid off. 

Mr. Gatvrn. It is not like our Federal Advisory Council. Even 
though there are 34 members they sit down in a small room and there 
are nobody but technicians from the Department who give advice 
and help. It is a matter of a hard-working Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil. Now, to set upatr ipartite committee of the kind you are t talking 
about, I would think management would not want to cut back from 
the 50 that it has, labor would want to go up to 50, and the Government 
and public would want to go to 50. You would have 150 members 
and you would have probably 500 to 600 people coming in instead of 
about 200 now and it would be virtually a mass meeting. We might 
as well have a public hearing three or four times a year. 

Senator Humpurey. Listen tothis, Mr.Galvin. Iagain quote from 

> President s Commission’s re port, and I ims ign 1e that their findings 
are rather accurate, though their opinions may be disagreed with. I 
1 ote from page 101, the middle paragraph: 

It may be that a special farm labor committee is needed to advise the Service 
on the particular problems of agricultural employment. But we can find no 
justification for confining membership on such a committee to farm employer 
representation only. Preferably the committee should function as a subcom- 
inittee of the statutory Advisory Council, and not as an independent body, for 
the functions of the Farm Placement Service are not confined to farming, but 
cover also “related industries.” 

[ for the life of me cannot see, when you have established by statute, 
by public policy, the tri ipartite system, why you have a special com- 
mittee which is independent of the over-all statutory Council that rep- 
resents only the employer. I am not picking on the employer. He 
must have representation, he has had much representation, and I say it 
has paid him great dividends, but what about this poor unorganized 
mass of people? That is the group in America that gets caught in the 
scissors all the time. What about this inarticulate group of people 
that do not even have as much as a member of the clergy on there to 
represent them? I can think of some people that could speak up with 
dispassionate interest. If we needed to suggest some names I think 
the subcommittee could forward some names so we could broaden this 
thing ont a little bit. 

Mr. Pests May I speak on this? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes 

Mr. Keenan. This is a matter we have discussed many times and 
when the Department of Labor sent its comments to the Bureau of the 
Budget in answer to the President’s Commission’s report the question 
came up as to how many committees we were going to have. You 
will recall that the President’s Commission recommended a joint com- 
mittee of public and Government people, that is, people outside of the 


Government and Government people. In the recommendations of the 
De _— nt of Labor we concurred in part with that, but we felt that 
there should be two committees, an interagency committee of Gov- 


ernimnestt people, which in our opinion it would be well for the Secre- 
tary 
Senator Humpurey. You are off on the wrong subject now. 
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Mr. Keenan. Wait a minute—and, second, another committee, a 
separate committee, of public people which the Secretary of Labor 
would also chair. 

Senator Humrenrey. This is an entirely different situation, Mr. 
Keenan. You are now directing your attention toward a proposal for 
a Federal committee on migratory labor problems which you disagree 
with. That is the one that Mr. Galvin said he would ride herd. That 
is not the one we are talking about. We are now talking only about the 
employment service. We are talking about the Farm Placement Serv- 
ice Section of the Employment Service. 

My point is that the Federal Advisory Council, which I think has 
done an admirable job and has performed great service, is tripartite. 
Now, you come down here on the matter of farm employment and re- 
lated industries and you permit on this independent committee, — h 
is independent of the special statutory Advisory Council, only one 
kind of representation, employer representation. I suggest this to 
you: That it appears to me that you would be better off there to have a 
composite of interest and you would be better off there to have at least 
some public representation. I realize your problem with the unorgan- 
ized workers in the agricultural area, but there is one organized group 
at least in the agricultural area. However, there again at least you 
could get civic-minded citizens who did not have a vested interest as 
an employ er obviously does. 

Mr. Gatvrn. Would you have, Mr. Chairman, the management-labor 
committee expanded to include public members, or would you merge the 
management-labor committee together and add public members ? 

Senator Humenrey. That is what I would do. Iam only speaking 
for myself. 

Mr. Garvin. Then, we have a practical problem. Our Federal Ad- 
visory Council, as I say, is very powerful and we have some very in- 
fluential men. We lost some of our strong leaders on the Council when 
the labor-management committee on manpower was set up because 
the leaders of America felt that the Federal Advisory Committee 
was being stripped of some of its power. As we strip the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee by setting up this subcommittee to take their place, 
we will further destroy that Federal Advisory Committee. 

Senator Doveras. In following out Senator Humphrey’s ae 
which I think is important, is it not true that in December, 1950, this 
Federal Advisory Council which you mentioned recomme aided against, 
importing further contract labor? 

Mr. Gavin. That is right. 

Senator Dovetas. Is it not true that in January, 1 month after 
that the Special Farm Labor Committee consisting of only employers 
said that contract labor was needed ? 

Mr. Garvin. I am going to ask Mr. Keenan, who was intimately 
associated with that fact, to answer that. 

Senator Doveias. Let us see if we can get the basic facts correct. 
Iirst, in December, 1949, the Federal Advisory Council recommended 
against importing contract labor. In January, 1950, the Special Farm 
Labor Committee recommended that contract labor be imported. 

Mr. Kernan. I do not recall that they did, but they may have. 

Senator Douctas. Who is competent to answer that ? 

Mr. Larry. You are correct, sir, the Special Farm Committee recom- 
mended that there would be a real need for contract labor. 

98334—52—pt. 1—7 
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Senator Dovarias. There was disagreement between the Federal 
Advisory Council and the Special Farm Labor Committee ? 

Mr. Keenan. The Secretary opened a meeting of the Special Farm 
Labor Committee and told them what the Federal Advisory Council 
had recommended. He told them that he had had it under serious 
consideration, but that he had advised the Council that it was impos- 
sible to predict the labor market 6 months or 8 months in advance and 
that he was not going to accept the advice of the Council. He had 
written the tripartite committee, that is, the Council and thanked them 
for their advice, but told them that he did not think their recom- 
mendation was practical because it was impossible to predict whether 
or not we would need any supplemental labor 6 months ahead later 
in the year. 

Senator Doveras. What you are saying is that he made his ruling 
before the Special Farm Labor Committee adoped its resoluiton ? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Did he have any idea as to what the farm labor 
committee would do in this? 

Mr. Keenan. We had a long talk in the office and a long meeting 
with Mr. Tobin which I sat in and discussed this matter up and down 
and the problem was: How can we say with the labor market tighten- 
ing up what the situation in agriculture is going to be, say, in Septem- 
ber of this year? We felt we could not bind ourselves. It looked to us 
that with the tightening labor market in some parts of the country 
we would need supplementary labor. That was our opinion, I believe 
the Sec retary felt that with the way the labor market looked at the 
moment that we were going to need sup plementary labor and he did 
not w: a to bind himself in a situation where it was almost impossible 
to predict anything. 

Senator Doveias. Do I understand that since you could not antici- 
pate what the needs were for imported labor, he did not wish to make 
a ruling rejecting contract labor coming in 

Mr. Keenan. He said he wanted to do two things. He wanted to 
tighten up the procedures so that we would make every possible effort 
to absorb and utilize all domestic labor first, but he did not want to 
bind himself. 

Senator Doveias. Because he could not anticipate what the condi- 
tions were. Itso happens the Secretary of Labor is a very dear friend 
of mine and a very warm and close personal friend, but is it not also 
true that in the same month the Secretary said there would be a 
shortage of 400,000 in farm labor ? 

Mr. Keenan. To the best of my knowledge, no, sir. We have heard 
that figure. The transcript of the meeting does not show that he 
said it. I talked to people who were in that meeting. He said that 
there was going to be a shortage of labor in his opinion. To the best 
of our knowledge we have never been able to track down that 400,000 
figure as a reliable figure at all. 

Senator Doveias. To the best of your knowledge the Secretary 
never said it? 

Mr. Larry. Certainly, Senator, he never said 400,000 foreign work- 
ers. Any reference the Secretary made to the figure as to potential 
labor shortage was an anticipated and a very sketchy estimate of the 
total number of eae workers. He was referring strictly to an 


over-all Jabor shortage. Later an estimate we developed estimated 
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an anticipated shortage of 365,000 workers. ‘The States did not know 
where they were going to be able to get the supply. 

Senator Dovenas. Then, he was able to anticipate that there would 
be a labor shortage. He reversed the ruling of the people on the 
Federal Advisory Council. It was not based on fact, but contrary 
to what he believed the facts would be ¢ 

Mr. Larin. That is correct. 

Mr. Krenan. As it developed during the year there was some labor 
shortage that year. It was not 400,000—we did not bring in that 
many foreign workers—but there was a labor shortage. 

Senator Dovernas. May I ask just one question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Humrurey. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. Did I understand Secretary Galvin to say that 
in the future the Department intended to find the prevailn 
after public hearings ¢ 

Mr. Gavin. I said that our ebjective was to have public hearings. 
We have a small budget in to help do it, if we get that budget we are 
going to go to it. We are trying to keep them to a small number. 
I do not know whether it would be 10, 20, or 5, or what it would be, 
but if we do not get the budget I still say we are going to try to do it. 

Senator Dovenas. In other words, you are not going to bind yourself 
to what the employers’ association fixed as the prevailing rate ? 

Mr. Gauvin. We have never taken that by itself where other infor- 
mation could also be used. 

Senator Dovcias. The President’s Commission on Migratory Labor 
charges that you did. 

Mr. Garvin. We are delighted to get your advice and we will look 
into a realinement of our committee. Maybe the best thing to do is 
to suggest it. 

Senator Humpnurey. Or do away with it. 

Mr. Garvin. We will look into the whole thing and give you some 
report, but wherever there has been some question about a figure we 
have done within the limit of our budget a survey, the best we could do, 
and we are going to have these public hearings. There will have to be 
rate fixing or wage fixing maybe 3 months in advance and possibly 
that will not be as good. 

Senator Dove.as. I want to congratulate you on that, Mr. Galvin. 

There is one other question, and let us see if I am informed correctly 
on this. Do I understand that after the wetback has been in the coun- 
try for 3 years he cannot then be deported ? 

Mr. Keenan. Not now, sir. 

Senator Doveras. He cannot be deported ? 

Mr. Keenan. He can be deported. 

Mr. Garvin. That suggestion constantly comes up from the lower 
Rio Grande, in the suggestion that they should not be deported, and 
possibly in the past they were not, but I believe now they can be 
deported. i 

Mr. Barsasu. As a matter of law he can be deported. 

Mr. Krenan. Was there not a clause in section 2 of the bill the 
Senate acted on yesterday that would prevent one of these Mexican 
workers who has been in this country more than 3 years from being 
deported, so if that law should pass it would bring it back? It is not 
in effect now, though. It isn’t that you cannot deport the Mexican, but 
the bill the Senate passed yesterday had the 3-year limitation, as ] 
understand it. on the harboring, concealing and transporting section of 


is want 
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the law. [Eprror’s Norr.—The 3-year limitation in Public Law 283 
relates to transporting within the United States. ] 

Senator Doveras. But there is no time limit. Tf he has been here 
0 years he can still be deported. 

Mr. Krenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larix. They have some difficulty in deporting a man that has 
been here long enough because he has a right for hearing and appeal 
d so forth. 

Senator Doveras. What is the practice there? Ifa man has been 

re over 3 years is he allowed to stay ? 

Mr. Kernan. No, not that I ever heard of. 

Mr. Don ature. There are two systems, I think, Senator. One, he has 

go back to Mexico in order to enter legally and maintain his resi- 

nce in the United States; or, secondly, I believe that the Attorney 
(yeneral can permit him to continue to stay here, but only in effect 
the Congress the re ufter ratifies that action by the Attorney General. 
think the law reads that way. 
Senator Morsr. I have one question on another subject-matter in 
mmnection with this general topic. Am I correct in my understand- 
that there has been no change, certainly no change in the law, 
d you know of no administrative procedure that permits of any 
nge in practice whereby growers outside of the Southwest area 
in get contract Mexican workers sent to ports of entry and enter 
to contracts to employ them there, such as, for example, in Seattle, 
Portland, or San Francisco? 

Mr. Garvin. The answer is yes, sir. We have five ports of entry 
t the present time and they are all strung along the Mexican border. 

Senator Morse. So the present law still discriminates, for example, 
vainst the fruit growers of the Pacific Northivest and lettuce pro- 

ers of California ? 

Mr. Garvey. We feel we cannot pay a foot of transportation in the 
“nited States, though what I say is not literally true either, because 

have to transport them a mile or 2 even 10, you know, to the station 

he United States. but what you say is exactly right. 

Senator Morse. Does it follow that as a result of this trans sporta- 

problem where you have to really make the contract in Mexico, 

ae erowers’ association in the Pacific Northwest, for example, 

es a contract in Mexico you then have to have the association 

he transportation costs even though they would not need these 

; if it were not for the great increase in defense workers in 

se plants that take off their workers ata very high wage? Does 

d to subterfuges on the part of these association that in turn 

to the detriment of the worker; that is, here they are, they 

have the workers, and the law requires now that they pay 
nsportation costs from Mexico to Portland, Oreg.? 

Mr. Garvin. That is right. 

~enator Morse. The grower goes in and he enters into a contract 

t sociation in effect and he gets the number of fruit pickers or 

ers or what he needs. Is there any evidence that that is 

some undesirable practices as far as the interests of the 
ce oncerned ? 

Mr. Garvrw. No, sir; we do not have any evidence, but we will come 

the general situation. The Labor Department has no objection 
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except that it would be more expensive to establish another port of 
entry that would serve our northerners who are entitled to be served. 

Mr. Barsasu. Where are the other three ports of entry? 

Mr. Garvin. One is Harlingen, Tex., which is on the eastern side of 
the State. The middle one is ‘Eagle Pass, which is halfway along the 
Texas border. The third is at El Paso. The fourth one is Nogales, Ariz 
And the fifth and last one is at El] Centro-Mexicali, which is the one 
that would feed Oregon, and it is true the men travel 2,000 miles, 
and in the case of Oregon you do not have the great population sitting 
on the Canadian border to take care of you, and it is different from 
the eastern seaboard also, where we have the Virgin Islands and we 
also have the Puerto Ricans available, so I repeat again that the Labor 
Department has no objection to the establishment of another port of 
entry or maybe a couple more. 

Senator Morse. You did not last year, but you have to have a legis- 
lative directive for that, and we tried it and we got beat, so we are 
really still in the same discriminatory position that we were in when 
this bill was first passed. 

Mr. Garvin. We are on your side, sir; that is all I can say. 

I might say something generally. Senator Humphrey read about 
two pages here and without touching on the particular point, there 
has been the feeling that the Farm Placement Service has been close to 
the growers. 

Senator Morsr. Before you read that may I make this comment, 
because I want to tie down my point. Let me point out to you, spe: ik- 
ing for myself, that one of the unexpressed reasons why I think we 
are running into so much opposition to a port of northern entry is 
because the wage policies of that area of the country are such that 
they pay wages so much higher than are paid in the area where most 
of this exploitation is taking place, that if any considerable number 
of Mexicans should become the beneficiaries of the kind of wages that 
We pay our itinerant workers in the Pacific Northwest, and we cer- 
tainly know they can be approved, they would have a tremendous 
effect within Mexico in regard to getting the necessary people out of 
Mexico. 

Mr. Garvin. You are right. You are right. Even in Lower Cali- 
fornia as distinct from Oregon, which pays much higher, and T am 
sure in Oregon it must 5° to $1.25, because as you go up California 
you meet 85 cents and $ 

Senator Morse. I eo a little bit about this from personal experi- 
ence, because I happen to own a small cherry orchard myself and I 
know something about the wages that we pay. I know what a dis- 
grace it is to pay such low wages for wetb: = workers in the border 
States. That is why I spoke so strongly as I did this morning about 
the kind of human exploitation that is resulting from wages that are 
being paid where these ports of entry really are located in the border 
States. If you want to really improve this situation I would suggest 
that we could find some way of getting large numbers of these 
Mexican workers into high wage areas of the North, because if you 
did I think it would have some very direct efiects on the general 
raising of wage standards, 

Mr. Gavin. I feel and the Department feels that these low wages 
are economically unsound, because your products come down and meet 
at a point of competition and it tends to drive your people out of 
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business, or the high wage paying places out of business, which are the 
ones that are doing the proper job for our people in our wage field. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Galvin, I think we had better wind this 
up. I have just one or two questions to see if we can make the proper 
conclusion, 

As I understand it now, No. 1, the prevailing wage structure or 
system which is now in effect is one that is generally “established by 
the employer group with whatever alterations the Department may 
feel that it needs to bring some sense of equity; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Gavi. I think that is right in a great many communities. 

Senator Humpnrey. No. 2, as I understand it, you would like to 
nnd you would hope to increase the size of the area in which vou would 
establish a prevailing wage so that you would have a broader base on 

hich to work; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gatyvin. We would like to do that. We have it pretty broad 
now, but we would like to broaden it so that the contiguous areas 
would affect upward the rate in a given area, which we know is now 
affected by wetbacks as well as contracts. 

Senator Humrnrry. And, No. 3, the Farm Placement Service of 
the Employment Service now has an independent advisory committee. 
it is my understanding that the Department is now giving considera- 
tion to a change in that set-up, to either establish a separate labor 
committee along side of the separate Saf rs committee, or fusion 
of public, labor, and management interests, or, thirdly, possibly abol- 
ish nny special committees ¢ 

. Gatyin. Yes, sir, and I can say specifically we will set up the 
eee committee irrespective of what else we do in accordance with 
your thoughts here. We hope to do that by the end of this week. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am going to conclude by saying that one of 
the reasons that this hearing is of great importance to me even though 
this problem does not materially affect my area is because it does in 
some measure. We have some growers in the southern part of my 
State. We are talking here about a large number of people who are 
not well organized in terms of being ab le to bri ing political pressure to 
bear upon ‘this Congress. We are talking about a group of people 
whose living conditions have been explored and have been found 
wanting in terms of health and education and housing and other social 
standards, and whose wages are dismally low. We are talking about 
group of people who have no Federal protection in terms of their 
wages and in most instances I imagine almost no State protection. We 
sre talking about a number of Americans, somewhere around half a 
iillion, who, as you said in your statement, are poorly housed, who 
lave sub-subsistence wage standards, who have little or no educational 
iacilities available for their children because of the nature of their em- 
ployment, and who are at best emploved only part time during the vear 
at low wages. Weare talking about a group of American citizens who 
are discriminated against on the basis of law insofar as their conditions 

compare with those of the Mexican national who is imported. It is 
for this reason that I believe it is the job of the Department of Labor 

ind the job of this subcommittee, if no one else, to stand up and speak 
for these people. They are literally the unprotected, almost the un- 
wanted in some areas, but surely the most unprotected people of all our 
vreat citize nry. 
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Our industry has associations, our industrial workers have their 
organizations, our teachers are organized, our doctors, our lawyers, 
our dentists, and practically every area of this economy has at least 
some focal point from whence word can come as to their needs and as 
to their problems. Here is a group of people who, even insofar as 
their employment is concerned, have never even had re present: ition, 
and that is why I feel so strongly about the job we are undertaking 
here. 

I do not suppose it is going to be world-shaking, but I think Senator 
Morse pointed it up well this morning when he said we are in this 
great ideological struggle and wherever one of our weaknesses is ex- 
ploited we just lay our chest bare to the Communists and say, “Look, 
look he re, look wh: at we are doing’ to our own people, o and at the same 
time we advance point 4 for the underprivileged of the rest of the 
world. W e have ¢ ven advane e vl a typ e of point t for Me XI an workers, 
Mexican nationals, but when it comes to our own fellow citizens, many 
of these people born in this country and citizens of the United States 
of America, we leave them at the mercy of the so-called free play of the 
economic forces, but there is really ho play because you Cannot just 
play alone. There is no competition of the economic forces. 

It is really a subject matter which I think ought to arouse the 
attention of millions and millions of people in the country. I want 
io commend the Department for what it 1s doing. I know you have 
been severely limited in the legislative tools with which you can work. 
] know wh: at the man power |] proble m hi as been in t he recent months in 
trying to take care of this situation, but I solicit your crusading spirit 
in this because the Department of Labor will be strong in our Govern- 
ment not merely because it gets more bureaus under it and more units, 
and vour statement indicates you would like to handle this problem, 
but it will be strong when it gets the will to be strong and stands up 
and fights for these people. 

You are the only people that we can really Gepend upon when it 


comes to terms and conditions of employme nt that surround these 
workers. The domestic labor sup yply of this country is being given a 
rake deal in terms of the Op portunity of ovettin: ra job ‘ I do not see 

rthe life of me how a dome stic worker cane xpect to get a job when 


‘on inds himself in the situation where the availability of labor is 


ascertained not on the number of heads there are available, but whether 
or not the man is willing to do this kind of work. 

I have heard this repeatedly. I have heard growers say to me, 
“Sure, there are American citizens here. Some of them are unem- 
ployed or at least partially unemployed. There are millions of them, 
but they will not do this stoop labor.” They will not do it for 20 
cents an hour and nobody in his right mind would, and they will not 
do it for 30 cents an hour. I would like to have some wise man come 

here and tell me where he can live on 30 cents an hour. I know 
when he does there is going to be a revolution out in Minnesota. 

I think we can conclude the hearing. but do you have something? 

Mr. Gatvin. I could almost echo your words. There are a mute 
2 million who stand in this room as far as the Labor De partment is con- 
cerned, just as if they were here. We would hope. that it would be us 
and your subcommittee that would try to work this out. We are de- 
voted to the same end. We feel that these people are a forgotten 
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group. Ina very real sense their plight is an open invitation to the 
Communists to come in and attack us. 

I agree with Senator Morse and I would hope that we could get 
working together on this, rather than us alone. 

I would like to go back again. Since Secretary Tobin and I took 
this over 2 vears ago we have tried very hard. We knew there was a 
little feeling that the Farm Placement Service was close to the growers. 
I think we have broken that. We are in the middle of a swirling bat- 
tle of these forces. There is the farmer, agriculture, and labor, who 
are always very close to us, and there are these wonderful people, ‘these 
church people, who want to see a good job done for these people. Then 
there is the Mexican Government, and I would hope you would come 
in the middle with us as a subcommittee. 

Senator Humpnrey. We will be right out in front. 

May I say for the benefit of the people in the room and members 
of the subcommittee that on Thursday we will have represents itives 
from the Department of Agriculture, the De en op of State, and 
Federal Security Agency before us, as well as Mr. Garcia of the 
American G. I. Forum of Texas. 

With one final word, may I say that I hope some day my country 
will begin to do things because it is the right thing to do and that we 
will not have to have a Communist to scare us into doing what we 
want to have done. 

(Thereupon, at 12:50 p. m., Wednesday, January 6, 1952, the hear- 
ing was closed. ) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1952 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Lapor AND LApor- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Lazor AND Pupiic WELFARE, 
Washington, dD. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room P 
the Capitol, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Humphrey. 

Committee staff present: Jack Barbash, staff director; Eleanor M. 
Hadley and Thomas E. Shroyer, professional staff members. 

Senator Humreurey. The subcommittee will come to order. 

First of all, 1 wish to apologize for the delay in starting this meet- 
ing. I was tied up this morning with a meeting with a group from 
the Minnesota Farmers Union that came down. Iam sure you under- 
stand that constituents are of great importance and these friends of 
mine wanted to discuss with me a sizable number of items of legisla- 
tion. So I was detained. 

Mr. Waters, will you come forward? Are you accompanied by 
one of your associates / 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT J. WATERS, ASSISTANT TO THE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Warenrs. Yes. 

Senator Humeurey. Would you like to have him come up to the 
table ? 

Mr. Warers. I think he will stay back. 

Senator Humrurey. You just proceed, Mr. Waters. You are ac- 
customed to this manner of testimony and you may proceed in your 
own manner. I may want to interrupt you as you go along. 

Mr. Warers. That will be satisfactory, Mr. Chairman. 

The Department of Agriculture has long recognized the complex 
problems involved in the “widespread use of migratory labor n agri- 
cultural employment, and the need for a coordinated national policy 
aimed at improving existing conditions. 

We believe that the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor has 
made an important contribution to that end in throwing light on 
serious national problems, in stimulating discussion of these prok lems, 
and in offering a number of constructive suggestions concerning solu- 
tions. 

We agree that for the welfare of agriculture and of the Nation as a 
whole the national policy should be to adopt measures that will help 
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to assure decent standards of employment in agriculture. In im- 
plementing that policy, however, we point out the importance of main- 
taining agricultural income at such a level that farmers can pay rea- 
sonable wages and provide more desirable conditions of employment. 
Therefore, in concurring in the report’s general conclusions on national 
objectives, we do so in recognition of the fact that this Department’s 
major responsibility to this end must be continued efforts to main- 
tain levels of farm income that will make possible attainment of these 
objectives. 

Senator Humpurey. At this point I surely want to concur in the 
Department of Agriculture’s general philosophy. I think all of us 
appreciate the importance of adequate income for American agri- 
culture. As you know, the problem that we are directing our 
attention to here is one that has a direct and indirect effect upon the 
family-size farm—the small farm which is the basic unit of our agri- 
cultural structure. In fact, the main portion of this migratory labor 
is used on what we call the commercial farms. 

This very problem was brought to my attention this morning re- 
garding the kind of unfair competition that exists whe re you have this 
ver ye he: ip labor such as was pointed out in yesterday’s hearing, labor 
at 20 cents, 10 cents, and even as low as 5 cents an hour, up to 40 cents 
and 50 cents an hour. Yet in many areas in America you cannot 
possibly hire farm labor for a sm: ll-sized farm at any where near that 
figure. Salaries for farm employees are way above $1.25 and 
$1.50 an hour. It is an economic problem as well as a sec problem, 
and it is economic in its competitive aspects. The group this morning 
asked, “How can we compete as farm people, having to operate a diver- 
sified type of farm, with commercial farms who hire labor at 20 per- 
cent or 15 percent of what we have to pay ?” 

Mr. Warers. I agree and concur in that, Mr. Chairman. Itouch on 
that very point a little later in this statement. 

Senator Humpnrey. Fine. 

Mr. Waters. Our interest in the migratory problem is twofold: 
human welfare, and production manpower. 

In the first place, we are interested in the problems and welfare of 
all people in agriculture. Since migratory farm workers and their 
families are a part of the population which depend in part upon 

agriculture asa livelihood, we are naturally interested in their welfare. 

In the second place, migratory workers are an important factor in 
agricultural production, particularly of certain crops in certain areas. 
Their employment is heavily cone ‘entrated on less than 5 percent of our 
farms, usually in specialty crop areas. Their importance to much of 
the commercial production on these farms, under present farming 
methods, must be recognized. 

Mr. Barpasu. Mr. Walters, does the Department of Agriculture 
have any breakdown on the use of migratory labor per size of farm? 
Mr. Warers. I think that could be provided for the committee. 

Mr. Bareasu. With vour consent, I think it would be extremely 
useful if we could get that. 

Mr. Waters. Surely. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let us have whatever figures you can get. 

Mr. Warers. Yes, sir. 
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(The information submitted is as follows :) 


Table 1 presents information on the distribution of farms on which migratory 
workers are hired by size of farm. These data relate to the week of September 
19-25, 1948, and represent the only information we have available on the size of 
farms on which migratory workers are employed. The survey showed a tot 
of only 75,000 farms with migratory workers employed. ‘This figure is ae 
than the estimate of 125,000 farms with migratory workers contained in the 
report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. These two figures are 
not inconsistent with each other, since the Commission’s figure relates to the 
number of farms with migratory workers employed at any time during an entire 
year which should be larger than the number for any one week in the year. 


TABLE 1.—Distribution of farms hiring migratory workers and workers employed, 
classified by size of farm, United States, week of Sept. 19-25, 1948 


Farms Migratory workers 
Size of farm (in acres i Serena 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Thousands Thousands 
Total : 75 100 712 100 

Under 50 acres 9 12 76 ii 
50 to 99 acres 16 2) 111 6 
100 to 179 acres 10 14 74 ) 
180 to 259 acres 12 16 107 { 
°60 to 499 acres 10 13 65 
500 to 999 acres 9 12 102 14 
1,000 acres and over y 12 177 2 





Source: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Estimates are from the BAE enumerative sample 
survey of farm wages of September 1948. 

Mr. Warers. We believe that both long- and short-range agricul- 
tural policy must be guided by both production and welfare objectives. 
In a society of free people, the two objectives cannot for long be sep- 
arated because whatever contributes to the well-being of farm people 
also promotes farm production, and vice versa. Even in times such 
as the present, when national security objectives demand concentra- 
tion upon inc reasing production, promotion of the economic and 
social well-being of agricultural laborers must be recognized as among 
the factors facilitating production. 

Great disparities in working and living conditions between agri- 
cultural and industrial workers inevitably lead to widespread exodus 
from agricultural to nonagricultural jobs as soon as employment pros- 
pects brighten. Most progressive farmers have come to realize that it 
is to their own business interests and that it improves their competitive 
position as employers to provide as good wages, housing and working 
conditions as possible. 

We heartily concur with the over-all policy objective reported by the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. In fact, in November 
1950, long before the Commission made its report, our Department 
in a memorandum to the Commission recommended : 

(1) The extension of the protection of social legislation to all farm 
workers; 

2) the provision of loans for the construction of housing for mi- 
gretary workers; 

3) the strengthening of health, education, and welfare services to 
Pm workers; 


(4) more effective administration of immigration laws affecting 
illegal entry of workers; 


. 
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()) reeruitment of domestic workers before certification of orders 
for foreign labor; 

(6) Federal and State regulation of private employment agencies 
and farm labor contractors ; 

(7) laws for licensing, inspecting, and regulating migrant labor 
camps; and 

(8) long-range measures to alleviate the imbalance between popula- 
tion and produc tive work opportunities in areas of population pres- 
sure in the United States. 

We are glad to see that these ideas were largely incorporated in 
the report of the President’s Commission, and hope that legislation 
or other action to implement them will not be too long in coming. 

We concur with the report’s conclusion that while complete solu- 
tion of the problems involved will take time, further steps should 
be taken without delay. 

The problem is, however, complicated by the short duration of 
employment on any farm or in any given area available to migrant 
workers due in large part to the season: ulity cycle in farm production. 

We favor proc eeding toward the report’s objectives and at the same 
time keeping definitely in mind the importance of obtaining adequate 
manpower to insure attainment of needed agricultural production. 

While the promotion of the economic and social well-being, of 
farm workers is, in the long run, an important means in itself of 
bringing about increased farm output, we also recognize that care 
must be taken to avoid any action that may temporar ily interfere with 
obtaining adequate manpower for the production which increasing 
domestic needs and the critical world situation now requires. At 
the same time we must be concerned about the manner in which the 
production is obtained in terms of the welfare of the workers involved, 
friehnchitie hired workers as well as the farm operator and the members 
of his f: amily. In 1952 United States farmers and their hired workers 
are being asked to turn out the highest total production in history. 
The urgency of this job makes it imperative that all those who are 
concerned team up in aggressive action so that enough production 
can be obtained to fill the great need. 

In view of the present manpower situation, measures that at the 
same time would improve the welfare of migratory workers and con- 
tribute to increased agricultural production would be especially help- 
ful. 

Further, our general comments are not complete without specifically 
calling attention to three significant factors which we believe are 
divetity related to the migr ator y labor problem. 

These additional factors include: 

(1) Conditions of employment for other hired farm workers, both 
regular and seasonal; 

(2) so-called underemployment among farm operators in the low- 
income bracket; 

(3) efforts to preserve and protect the traditional American family 
farm system as compared to the large-scale industrialized or cor- 
porate farming in order to reduce to a minimum the need for short- 
term seasonal workers. 

Senator Humrurey. I am glad you brought out that final point, Mr. 
Waters. One of the enjoyable parts of a hearing such as this is a 
chance for all the participants to philosophize a bit. 
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Mr. Warers. That is true. 

Senator Humpnrey. We hear rightful condemnation of what I call 
collective farming, particularly in the Soviet areas, where there:is col- 
lectivization not only of land but of people, where the people are sent 
out, literally slaves, to farm the land under the orders of the local 
commissar. In some ways, I feel, corporate farming is like that. It 
is mass ownership with no soul, mind, or body. Sometimes thousands 
of people, frequently hundreds of people, are employed out of a 
central station. This is destructive of what you are talking about 
here, the importance of the American family farm system. ‘This farm 
system is not only an economic entity; it is a social institution. 

Mr. Waters. I agree quite heartily with that. 

Senator Humpurey. We have to balance off what people sometimes 
call efficiency with what I call a living standard and philosophy of 
life. The American family farm is much more than an economic 
enterprise; it represents the family institution, it represents a wa) 
of life, it represents a stake in society. It has all these basic assets 
we hold so dear as part of our tradition and as part of our heritage. 
Yet, I think it is fair to say as we applaud this way of life and as 
we make all kinds of pious pronouncements about the importance of 
the family farm as an economic and social institution, that we are 
losing family farms. The industrialized, corporate farm structure 
is getting bigger and bigger. 

Out our way we call it sidewalk farming. A man gets on the thirty 
second story of a building, if you have a building that tall—or let us 
get one down to where we can all find an analogy—let us say on the 
tenth story of a big midwestern or far western city structure, he does 
not know the difference between a farm and a cocktail bar. But he 
has been able to speculate in land, and has gotten himself several sec 
tions of land. He hires a farm manager, he employers vast numbers 
of people. And I have seen this happen with my own eyes where 
they have sold the buildings off farm after farm, buying up as many 
as 10 and 12 family-size farms of 160, 240, 400 acres, taken the build- 
ings off, and actually I have known of instances where the sale of the 
buildings paid for a good percentage of the cost of the land and the 
only thing they left on the whole area was a granary or maybe a trac 
tor station, you might call it, or a machine shed, as we say out our way. 
Then you have a central business office and this whole area is farmed. 
Now that is efficiency, I suppose. I am not even sure of that. But 
I am confident most of the time it makes money. 

Mr. Waters. Mr. Chairman, it is in recognition of those very trends 
that we in the Department have endeavored during the past year to 
give particular emphasis, in view of the international situation and 
our desire to strengthen democracy as much as possible, to trying to 
preserve the family-size farm. 

Senator Humpnurey. Also, you get a diversification of agriculture 
and not specialization, and it is in that diversification of agriculture 
that you get more agricultural stability, speaking of the economic 
aspects of agriculture. For as much as 25 years people have been 
going through the farm areas as technicians and experts preaching 
diversified farming, and all at once we find a private emphasis, if not 
an official emphasis, upon specialized farming, or one kind of crop. 
That of course promotes great problems for their Government. 

Mr. Waters. That is true. 
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Senator Humpurey. It promotes great economic problems for the 
Government. Again I want to point out the paradox of this, that the 
people who complained about the farm price support program wreck- 
ing the economy are the very people who engage in the agricultural 
p wursuit that necessitates the farm support program. 

Mr. Waters. I agree with that. 

Senator Humpurey. That can be documented by anybody who has 
two eyes and who ever lived in a farm area. To me it is a kind of 
economic hypocrisy that exceeds all human underst: anding. I know 
from personal experience where you have farms that are balanced 
off with many different types of production that the necessity of Gov- 
ernment assistance is much less than it is where you have vast areas of 
land all planted in one crop. So you not only promote an economic 
problem by commercialized farming but you promote a social problem, 
and the social problem is by far the most significant. 

Mr. Waters. That is a very sound comment, Mr. Chairman. 

Referring back to the three factors I mentioned, by pointing out 
these factors we do not at all want to detract from the importance 
and urgency of doing something about the migratory workers’ prob- 
lems. We just want to point out that the need for doing something 
about the nonmigratory farm workers and the underemployed farm 
operators is also urgent. 

It seems quite clear that a portion of the underemployed can be 
assisted to become more productive on their own farms, thus attaining 
additional production without additions to the farm working force. 
It also seems quite clear that a portion of the underemployed farm 
operators and members of their families can, through effective recruit- 
nent and guidance programs find opportunities for full-time or BaF: 
time work off their farms, either on other farms in labor shortage area 
or in nonfarm industry. Thus, it appears that greater utilization of 
vnderemployed farm manpower would contribute to offsetting the 
losses of workers to industry. 

The problems of underemployed farm operators and the problems 
of migrant workers might well be considered together. An ideal solu- 
tion of their problems no doubt would involve comprehensive action 
to gear the lower brackets of the agricultural segment of the economy 
to defense needs, and at the same time to give a neglected segment of 
cur population an opportunity to become more fully participating 

a of our democracy, and to come nearer to realizing the poten- 
tinliti ies of living standards that our great country affords. 

Many of the instances the Commission’s report cites to show social 
problems surrounding migratory labor involve its use on the large- 
scale industrialized type of farms, often operated by absentee owners. 
Howe ver, this type of farming probably is found in less than 2 per- 

ent of American farms. We believe that labor migration stems 
foun the lack of better employment opportunities of a more stable 
snd permanent nature that make it necessary for these families to 
turn to the short-term seasonal type of work offered in specialized 
farming operations for their livelihood. Because we believe our long- 
term objective should be conditions in agriculture and in the rest of 
our economy that make such migration unnecessary, we wish to call 
attention to the concerted efforts of our Department to preserve and 
protect the traditional American pattern of family-type farming. 
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The family farm offers the best hope of stable all-year farm em- 
ployment. It usually uses but little hired labor, either migratory or 
local, and where it does use such labor, it is usually more concerned 
with the indivdual needs of the laborers and their families. 

The family farmer, with the help of the members of his family, 
usually performs most of the labor on his own farm. As a worker 
himself, as well as a farm operator, he should have a very definite 
interest in better labor standards among workers on the large farms 
that compete with him. 

Senator Humrurery. This is the very point we were discussing. 

Mr. Waters. It is hoped that substandard working conditions will 
not prevail among the farm workers who compete with family farmers 
and weaken the family farm bulwark of our democracy. 

The Department of Agriculture has repeatedly gone on record as 
favoring the full employment of our domestic labor force, and the 
development of such programs as are deemed necessary for its full 
recruitment and effective use. We believe that every effort must be 
made to meet needs with domestic labor and that such labor must be 
used as efficiently as possible. Only by increasing the productivity 
of workers can we hope to increase living standards on a sound, 
permanent basis. 

Departmental research such as better use of fertilizers and pesti- 
cides, development of hybrid crops, better soil management, livestock 
production, and so forth, sre increasing worker productivity. 

Technological progress offers considerable hopes of further mech- 
anizing “stoop” labor tasks. Agricultural engineering research in 
the Department has made material contributions to the mechanization 
of sugar beet and cotton production and harvesting. Further reduc- 
tions in hand labor requirements, particularly for cotton, can be fore- 
told by the current progress in our research program. Progess with 
equipment developments for other crops, notably sugarcane, tung nuts, 
peanuts, and potatoes is also satisfactory. The engineer’s philosophy 
is that any repetitive manual motions not dependent upon critical 
judgment decisions ean be mechanized, although this may not always 
be immediately feasible. By these methods we can hope to redvce, 
and possibly eventually eliminate, the use of both domestic and foreign 
migratory labor in many areas that are now heavily dependent on 
such labor. 

It is recognized that even with the present degrees of mechaniza- 
tion there is still need in many areas for temporary labor to supple- 
ment on-farm labor and that readily available from local sources, 
especially during peak periods such as harvesttime. 

The Department is making a concerted effort to encourage and 
assist farmers in the full utilization of all sources of local labor and 
in the elimination of needless migration. Agricultural mobiliza 
tion committees have been set up at State and county levels to coordi- 
nate the Department’s activities. One of the assignments of these 
committees is to encourage farmers to conserve labor through better 
management, fuller use of labor-saving equipment and methods, pool- 
ing of resources and exchange of labor and equipment. 

The cooperative extension services are conducting programs per- 
taining to farm and labor management but the development of such 
programs in line with needs requires supplemental funds and specially 
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trained personnel. It cannot be handled by transfer of efforts from 
other things on which the pressure for assistance by farm people is 
already greater than can be fully met. 

The Department is working closely with defense agencies to assure 
that adequate supplies of equipment and equipment-repair parts, fer- 
tilizers, pesticides, and so forth, are available for efficient production 
and efficient use of manpower resources. We are conducting studies on 
progress of farm technology, increases in worker productivity, changes 
in farm population and labor-supply situation, and we issue periodi- 
cally farm employment and wage information. 

Determination of need for labor in addition to that readily avail- 
able to employers is an important factor in the solution of problems 
incident to migration. A surplus of labor in an employment area or 
misinformation regarding employment results in excessive turn-over, 
needless migration, and reduction in man-days of productive work. 

Estimates of labor needs and other manpower situation reports are 
made with the help of information on production programs furnished 
by the Department of Agriculture. Agricultural mobilization com- 
mittees have been asked to provide similar information to the em- 
ployment services in States and counties. Production-goal hand- 
books, farm-fact sheets, and other materials concerning production 
problems, including needs for manpower have been widely distributed. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I stop you just a moment. Who serves 
on these agricultural mobilization committees? 

Mr. Warers. The mobilization committees are a clearing house 
of all agencies concerned with agriculture at State and county level, 
all the State heads of all the Department of Agriculture agencies plus 
the State directors of agriculture, the State extension director, the 
State heads of experiment stations, and they all sit in on the State 
mobilization committees. 

At the county level it is the coordinating body of all the county heads 
of the county agencies of the Department of Agriculture plus the 
county agent of the State extension service. 

So they are a coordinating body and a cross section between Federal 
and State agencies as a council of all the agencies interested in agri- 
cultural programs. 

Senator Humrurey. Do you have any relationship to the Farm 
Placement Service of the Employment Service ? 

Mr. Waters. A working relationship as far as cooperation is con- 
cerned, but no direct. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you on any advisory body that works 
directly with the Farm Placement Service? I do not mean at the top 
level but let us say out in an area such as Kansas, Iowa, or Minnesota— 
agricultural States. Does the Department of Agriculture have any 
representative working intimately, closely, and directly with the 
Farm Placement Service? 

Mr. Waters. Through the mobilization committees, part of the 
assignment we have given them is to cooperate with the farm place- 
ment committees as well as with the employment services as well as 
with draft boards and things of that type. There is very close co- 
ordination. Whether there is actual day-to-day committee participa- 
tion, I could not quite say on that. . 
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Senator Humeurey. Mr. Waters, are you familiar with the type of 
advisory committee that works with the Farm Placement Service? 
They call it the Special Farm Labor Committee. 

Mr. Waters. We are not officially on that as members of the Depart- 
ment at the local level. 

Senator Humpnrey. This committee consists of farm operators, 
period. I do not know where they got the “labor” in there. They 

call it the Special Farm Labor Committee. That must be the unfulfilled 
obi tive. But it consists of farm operators entirely. I would like to 
get your point of view. This advisory committee, attached to the 
Farm Placement Service under the Employment Service, consists of 
farm operators in the area. Do you think there ough t to be any other 
representation on there? Do you think the public ought to be repre- 
sented? Do you think the Government ought to be represented ? 

Mr. Waters. We would agree that it should be broad enough to 
represent all interests concerned, and the farm operators alone might 
not represent all the interests concerned. 

Senator Humpnurey. I do not want to put you on the spot with this 
one. 

Mr. Waters. The problem is to decide who represents the public. 

Senator Humpurey. Here is a statement on page 99 of the Migra- 
tory Labor in American Agriculture, report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor: 

Generally, the Farm Placement Service has been more successful in winning 
the confidence and cooperation of farm employers than migratory farm workers. 
This seems to be due to the fact that in practice the Service places greater 
emphasis on its functions as a recruiting agency for farm employers than it 
does on the equally important function of a work-finding agency for the migra- 
tory farm laborers. 

‘This is preceded by a good deal of comment. It is also followed by 
several pages of comment on the development and the use of the Farm 
Placement Service. 

Yesterday, in discussing this with Mr. Galvin of the Department 
of Labor, we brought out at least some suggestions that a broader re- 
presentation on this advisory committee might be desirable—or, if not, 
it might be advisable just to have that Federal Advisory C ouncil which 
is established by public law at the top level and not nat e any special 
committee. I would like to get your reflections. I do not suppose 
you have had a chance to discuss this with the Department as such, but 
I would like to get your own personal reflections. 

Mr. Waters. I should certainly feel that such a committee should 
have representation of all sides of this problem from the public stand- 
point and from the farm workers’ standpoint as well as from the 
employers’. The practical problem involved is finding someone who 
does properly represent the farm worker. 

Senator Humpnrry. That is a difficult problem. I think that can 
be acknowledged. But do you not think that the public has an interest 
in this? 

Mr. Waters. I think the public does have a general interest in this. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is not this type of labor one that is vested with 
a public interest because of the social dereliction which seems to be 
involved all the way through in terms of living standards, welfare, 
health, and education ? 
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Mir. Woarrrs. I think that is true. I think there should be general 
public concern and a public stake in the development of these 

ograms, 

Senator Humpnrey. May I say that the whole report is couched in 

ery friendly and kindly language so that the word “charge” may 
em a little abrasive and brash here, but the general comment is that 

the Farm Placement Service has placed its emphasis upon the needs 
nd the attitudes or the desires of the employer. Now your testimony 

ates you feel there ought to be the fullest utilization of domestic 
workers. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Warers. That is right. 

Senator Humrnrey. Do you not think that a committee that con- 
sists of only one side of the economic picture might tend to under- 
estimate the means and the manners of using the domestic workers? 

Mr. Warers. I think that is true. 

Senator Humpnrey. Will you proceed, please? 

Mr. Waters. Agricultural mobilization committees have also been 
requested to urge farmers to work closely with the Employment 
Service offices by placing firm orders for labor as early as possible, 
discourage labor hoarding and pirating, encourage use of local sources 
of labor to the fullest extent, and provide adequate housing and other 
facilities in those areas using out-of-area workers. They have also 
been asked to encourage communities to provide needed community 
programs and facilities for such labor. 

The Department recognizes that adequate housing is important both 
to the workers and to their employers to whom it is an important 
factor in obtaining and keeping good workers. While housing has 
improved in some areas much still needs to be done. Our Department 
and State agencies now provide technical information and assistance 
to growers. Financial assistance is also available to employers need- 
ing credit. Plans have been made for initiating studies this year on 
design and construction of migrant labor housing, including on-farm, 
transit camps and individually owned low-cost farm housing. Re- 
sults of these studies should be of much value to those agencies di- 
rectly concerned with farm-housing programs. 

Improvement of housing and other facilities, of employment con- 
ditions and of educational programs for the migrant workers and 
embers of their family are urgently needed. Considering the man- 
power shortages in agriculture and the needs of the migratory work- 
ers and the members of their families, immediate attention should 
be given to additional problems such as the expansion of educational 
and training programs for migrant workers and their families, and 
for employers with regard to more efficient use of labor. 

The Department of Agriculture which is directly responsible for 
the production of food and fiber recognizes the importance of man- 
power to such production. It also recognizes the valuable contribu- 
tion being made by migrant workers. It stands ready to assist, within 
the limits of its authority and facilities in the solution of their many 
problems. It welcomes at all times discussions and suggestions for 
improvement in its programs. 

Senator Humrurey. Mr. Shroyer, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Suroyrer. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. 

Senator Humpnrey. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Suroyer. Mr. Waters, I think you said the Department favored 
extension of all social legislation to farm labor. I wonder what you 
include under that term “social legislation” ? 

Mr. Warers. We take a general position that eventually farm 
workers should be entitled to the same protection as afforded other 
workers in other segments of society. 

Mr. Suroyer. You would include under that minimum-wage laws? 

Mr. Waters. I want to qualify, not to the extent of the exact law 
in its present wording because most of the legislation has been drafted 
and particularly designed for industrial workers, but the same prin- 
ciple, I think, could be adapted to farm workers. 

Mr. Suroyer. Obviously you could not have it the same way. How- 
ever, the Department does favor minimum-wWage legislation of some 
type? 

Mr. Waters. That is right. 

Mr. Suroyrer. How about collective bargaining, the National Labor 
Relations Act ? 

Mr. Waters. We think the farm workers should be entitled to the 
privileges and rights afforded other workers. 

Mr. Suroyer. I have one other question. I asked Mr. Fuller the 
other day if anyone had any statistics on the cost or percentage of 
cost to a farmer which was made up in labor cost. In other words, 
what percentage of his total cost is labor cost ? 

Mr. Warers. I think I can provide that for you but not offhand. 
Whether you mean hired labor or his own labor cost would make a 
difference in the figures. In other words, the family-farm labor still 
makes up 80 percent of the labor in the farming operations. 

Mr. Suroyer. If there are any statistics on them I think we ought 
to have them for the record. 

Mr. Warers. I shall be glad to provide them for the committee. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Waters, when you make the statistical 
analysis let us be quite sure we get what we want. We are not talk- 
ing here about the family-size farm. The number of people who use 
migratory labor on the f amily-size farm is very limited. 

Mr. Warers. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. They are a very limited number. TI am not 
saving there are not some. We are talking about these mass accumu- 
lations of land that are founded on a collectivized basis. 

Mr. Waters. Two percent of the total number of farms, 

Senator Humrenrey. Two percent of the total number but a vast 
amount of the acreage ? 

Mr. Warrers. Yes, their proportion of the acreage is substantially 
greater than the percentave of farms. 

Senator Humpnrey. What I think we would be interested in is this: 
There the family labor would be a small and almost insignificant pro- 
portion of the total labor performed. It would be in that area that 
this economic analysis would be most important. I think we ought 
to have it on the others but I would like to keep it in context. 

I know the trick in this legislation. It is always to get people 
alarmed, to say that we are going to put the trade-labor unions on 
Sam Jones’ farm out aneei 17 miles south of Hector, Minn., some 
place, when that has no relation to it at all. We are talking about 
when you hire 100 or 200 workers who are hired just as you would 
hire people to dig a ditch or as you would hire a construction crew. 
We are not talking about Uncle Ned who came in to see Aunt Susie 
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and to spend the winter on Cousin Joe’s farm. I have watched this 
trick being played, trying to mess up the discussion of family-size 
farming with what has been called by the Department of Labor—I do 
not call it—industrialized farming. | 

Mr. Sarorer. Mr. Chairman, I did not have any trick in my 
question. 

Senator Humpnrey. No. I wanted to get it qualified. 

Mr. Suroy. kr. My only thought is that the statement was made that 
farm laborers received an average wage rate one-third of industrial 
labor. I wonder what the problem is, how much you would have to 
inerease the total cost of products. I think that is useful information. 
I have absolutely nothing else in mind. 

Senator Humpurey. Is not this whole cost of farm labor included 
when we determine parity ? 

Mr. Waters. Farm labor does figure into the parity formula, yes. 

Senator Humenrey. It does figure in the parity formula ¢ 

Mr. Warers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. Is the item known as farm labor in the parity 
formula uniform throughout the country ? 

Mr. Waters. The prices of all of the items that enter into the parity 
index are weighted averages for the United States as a whole. The 
farm-wage-rate index as a component of the parity index is also a 
weighted average of farm wage rates throughout the country. 

Senator Humpurry. It appears then that some persons are chisel- 
ing off the high wages paid in certain parts of the country and taking 
advantage of those ‘high wages to include them in the parity formula 
in low-wage sections of the country, because there is a great variance. 
As Senator Morse pointed out very well yesterday, in his part of the 
country they pay even migratory workers over $1 an hour. In other 
parts of the country they pay them 5 cents an hour, particularly if 
they are wetbacks, and 40 cents was what the Department of Labor 
testified to as a prevailing wage. It took a lot of courage to call that 
a prevailing wage. 

Mr. Suroyer. Mr. Waters, on this one-third basis is this an over-all 
estimate, taking in the cost all over the United States? Let us take 
a farm in Minnesota or northern Ohio where you are in the industrial 
area. No farmer could hire help at one-third what industry is paying. 

Mr. Warers. I think that one-third figure is a generalized figure, 
but the pattern is below the industrial level in all parts of the country. 

Mr. Suroyer. But nothing like this 3 to 1 basis? 

Mr. Warers. I do not think it would be that w ay in the specific area 
you refer to. I do not think it would be that low. 

Senator Humpurey. You would have to figure in lodging and food 
and all that as part of the general income, too. If you can get us those 
figures, it will be very helpful. 

“Mr. Warers. I shall ies glad to do that. 

(See appendix 1 for table showing by States the relationship of 
hourly earnings of hired farm laborers to those of workers in manv- 
facturing industries with and without an allowance for the value of 
perquisites furnished hired farm workers free of charge.) 

(Information on wages as a percent of production costs was supplied 
by Mr. Waters, as follows :) 


Tables 2, 3, and 4 provide some answer to the questions on the proportion that 
hired labor costs make up of total farm production expenses. You were especial- 
ly interested in having these data differentiate between the various size-of-farm 
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categories. The available analyses of hired labor costs in relation to production 
expenses by size of farm relate to the years 1939 and 1944. Tables 3 and 4 con- 
tain these estimates. On an over-all United States basis, without a breakdown 
by size of farm, the percentage that hired farm labor costs is of production 
expenses is available for each year through 1950. Table 2 contains these esti- 
mates for 1939-50; they are furnished to you as an indication of the trend of 
this relationship. 


TABLE 2.—Eapenditures for hired farm labor’ as percent of total farm production 
expenses, United States, 1939-50 


Hired farm 


s bor costs as 
| 





Hired farm 


Year percent of |} Year percent of 

production || production 

penses expenses 
1950 7 14.3 1944 18.4 
1949 16. 0 1943 8 1 
1945 If 1942 17.0 
1947 16. 5 1941 ‘ 6.5 
1946 17.4 || 1940 15 8 
1945 17.9 1939 16.3 


1 Expenditures for hired farm labor include total cash wages plus value of perquisites furnished workers 
without charge. 


Source: . Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
TasLe 3.—FEarpenditures for hired farm labor’ as percent of total farm production 
expenses for farms classified by value of products, United States, 1939 


Hired farm- 
le} : 
iapor costs 
Value-of-products group 2 is percent of 
prodnetion 
expenses 


Percent _ 
All classified farms 7 iT 5 
$1 to $399 } 9 0 
$400 to $999 a 
$1,000 to $2,499 13.7 
$2,500 to $3,999 ] 16.0 
$4,000 to $9,999 { 20.0 
$10,000 and over 19 8 


xpenditures for hired farm labor include cash wages plus value of perquisites furnished workers without 
charge 
? Includes value of farm products sold, traded, or used by farm households 

Source: Ducoff, L. J., Wages of Agricultural Labor in the United States, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
echnical Bulletin No. 895, July 1945, p. 46. 


TABLE 4.—Farm wage expenditures as percent of total farm production expenses * 
for farms classified by economic size, United States, 1944 








Hired farm 
labor cost as 

Economic size, class of farms percent of 
production 

expenses 


Percent 
All classes tt 19 
Large-Scale farms j 32 
Large commercial family farms. _. 19 
Medium commercial family farms : 16 
Smal) commercial family farms 13 
Small-scale farms__-. ; ae ; ‘ 9 
Part-time units ; Paras 7 . : 7 
Nominal units_- See ee 13 





' Farm wage expenditures for hired farm labor include tota] cash wages plus value of perquisites fur 
nished workers without charge. 


Source: Unpublished estimates of the U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
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Mr. Barnasn. Mr. Waters, this problem of imported labor and the 
inagnitude of imported labor is a relative problem. So that if you 
provided adequate wages and working conditions, it is possible that 
you could recruit your labor needs from the domestic population, 
could you not ? 

Mr. Waters. We think that we would definitely narrow the need 
for other outside sources of labor. If ever y step is taken to pull more 
domestic farm workers on the farm for farm work and keep those 
we have on the farm, it helps to decrease the pressure to bring in out- 
side workers. 

Mr. Barsasu. Miss Hadley has called to my attention this quota- 
tion: 

The competitive situation between farm and factory wage rates can be better 
gaged by within-State comparisons of their levels. * * * In only one State 
were cash farm wages as much as 60 percent of the hourly earnings of manu- 
facturing workers. In 20 States the percentage was between 40 and 49 percent, 
in 10 States lower than 40 percent, and in 11 States between 50 and 59 percent. 

Senator Humrnrey. I will qualify the statement by saying that 

‘ash wages do not determine full wages, particularly in ‘farm employ- 
ment. After all, the cost of food and lodging i is a sizable cost. 

Mr. Warers. It depends on the circumstances. 

Senator Humrnrey. At this point in the record I would like to 
include the report on minority views on S. 984, Senate Report 214, 
the migratory labor bill of the first session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. This minority report is found on page 5096 of the Congressional 

tecord of the Eighty-second Congress, first session. It continues on 
to page 5098. 

This report was filed by me at the time of the debates on this bill 
and was included in the Record by Senator Langer at the time we 
were debating this bill. It is pertinent to what you were talking about, 
the underemployment of certain agricultural families and agricultur al 
workers. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


MINORITY VIEWS TO ACCOMPANY S. 984 
(S. Rept. No 214.) 


This bill, 8S. 984, was favorably reported by the committee, after hearings, but 
before the issuance of the report of the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Laber on April 7, 1951. 

The President’s Commission was created in June 1950 to inquire, among other 
matters, into— 

(a) Social, economic, health, and educational conditions among migratory 
workers, both alien and domestic, in the United States; 

(b) Problems created by the migration of workers, for temporary employment, 
into the United States, pursuant to the immigration laws or otherwise; 

(c) Whether sufficient numbers of local and migratory workers can be obtained 
from domestic sources to meet agricultural labor needs and, if not, the extent to 
which the temporary employinent of foreign workers may be required to supple- 
ment the domestic labor supply. 

The Commission held 12 public hearings in Brownsville, Tex.: El Paso, Tex. ; 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Portland, Oreg.; Fort Collins, Colo.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ; Saginaw, Mich.; Trenton, N. J.; West Palm Beach, Fla., und two 
in Washington, D. C. The hearings comprised 26 volumes available to the 
public, The published report of the Commission comes to 188 pages. 

The findings of the Commission bear directly upon the legislation under con- 
sideration, 

There is no doubt but that it would be far preferable had the members of 
the committee and the Senate had opportunity to study the report of the Com- 
mission before voting and considering this bill. 
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The reason given for proceeding on this bill at this time is the urgency to 
enact legislation to enable importation of Mexican agricultural workers beyond 
June 31, 1951. 

The minority, after considering this bill in the light of the Commission’s report, 
believes that the problem of migratory labor is an interrelated one, and affects 
workers within the United States and in other countries as well. It should be 
studied in its broad ramitfications and comprehensively rather than by piece- 
meal legislation such as this. The Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
through its Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations, and in 
accordance with the Legislative Reorganiztion Act, has now begun such a study 
with a view to legislation. The interests of the United States and of American 
workers would be best protected were the Congress to approach the problem of 
migratory labor in such a perspective. We would far prefer, therefore, to have 
this bill delayed until the Congress is prepared to consider and enact coimpre- 
hensive manpower legislation. 

Within the limits of S. 984 and its limited objectives, the minority, in the 
light of the Commission report, has certain modifications and amendments to 
present which are presented here in topical form. 

The fundamental legislative assumption behind this bill is that an agricultural 
labor shortage exists which requires the immediate importation of foreign 
labor for its relief. The majority in describing the background of the legisla- 
tion under consideration observes that— 

“Throughout World War II and since the termination of hostilities, it has 
been necessary to import agricultural workers from foreign countries in order 
to assist in the production of adequate supplies of food and fiber for domestic 
consumption in the United States and for export.” 

The report of the President’s Commission bears this out, but the startling 
finding of the Commission in this matter is: “From 1945 through 1948, we 
employed a continuously larger hired labor force even though our work require- 
ment (total man-hours) was gradually declining. In other words, we have been 
using more workers to achieve the same or slightly less work, and have thereby 
been reducing the work contribution per worker. This fact is strikingly re- 
flected in the amount of employment received per hired farm worker : 

Days of farm work 
per farm worker 
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The Commission comments, “The migratory worker gets so little work that 
for him employment is only incidental to unemployment.” 

It is the view of the President's Commission that the human resource in agri- 
culture is used extravagantly. However, the Commission recognizes that more 
efficient utilization of agricultural labor will take time, that it cannot be ex- 
pected to occur in a few weeks or months. Accordingly, it makes divergent 
recommendations with respect to the importation of foreign workers, one rec- 
ommendation for the short-run and one recommendation for the long-run. For 
1951, it recommends that “No special measures be adopted to increase the num- 
ber of alien contract laborers beyond the number admitted in 1950.’ For the 
long-run it recommends that “Future efforts be directed toward supplying agri 
cultural labor needs with our own workers and eliminating dependence on 
foreign labor.” 

The finding of the President’s Commission with respect to the underutilization 
of agricultural manpower corroborates the research of the staff of the Joint 
Committee on the Economie Report which published its findings in a joint com- 
mittee print, Underemployment of Rural Families, February 2, 1951. The staff 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report was concerned with farm workers 
as a whole rather than primarily migrant workers. Through analysis of five 
groups of low-income farm workers it reached the coriclusion: 

“If the workers in these five groups of rural families could be employed 
at jobs where they would produce as much as the average worker on the medium- 
sized commercial family farm or the average rural nonfarm worker, the produc- 
tion and output of rural people would be increased 20 to 25 percent. This is the 
equivalent of adding 2,500,000 workers to the total labor force.” 

If there is any justification to the bill, therefore, it is to meet an immediate, 
temporary need. Considered in the restricted terms in which its sponsor put 
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forward the bill, certain further changes may be made in 8S. 984 to incorporate 
certain of the findings of the President's Commission. It is believed that pre- 
posed changes might usefully be considered against four broad criteria : 

(1) That the Mexican importation program be carried out in such a manner 
as to minimize detriment to American workers. 

(2) That devises be strengthened for assuring that both parties to the indivi- 
dual work contract—employer and employee—will live up to their agreements. 

(3) That more effective measures be taken to meet the wetback problem. 

(4) That the cost to the public of the Mexican importation program be kept 
to a minimum. 

With respect to the first proposition, certain further changes in S. 984 suggest 
themselves. Section 503 of the committee bill provides that foreign workers 
may be made available where the director of State employment security for the 
area of use has determined and certified that willing, able, and qualified domestic 
workers are not available for employment at the time and place needed. 

In substituting the director of State employment for the United States Secre- 
tary of Labor, S. 984 makes an abrupt departure from past immigration policy. 
Under section 3 of the 1917 immigration law, contract laborers are not admis- 
sible to the United States except under discretionary powers granted the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration with the approval of the Secretary of Labor. 
In our view, it would be a step backward to change this and to call for certifi- 
cation by the State director of employment. In our American economy we have 
a national market. This is true of labor in the same way it is true of auto- 
mobiles and radios. To propose State determination in labor shortage is the same 
as to propose State autonomy in tariff matters. A labor shortage must be deter- 
mined from a national perspective. 

In order that all interested groups may have the opportunity of effectively 
expressing their views as to the need for foreign workers, it is proposed that the 
Secretary of Labor hold public hearings in areas of alleged labor shortage. 
In this way he may receive the advice of all interested parties. 

Inasmuch as a labor supply is necessarily determined in terms of the attractive- 
ness or unattractiveness of the employment offer, it is clearly impossible to know 
whether or not a shortage of domestic workers exists until domestic workers 
have been offered the terms and conditions of employment extended to foreign 
workers. It might at first be thought that domestic workers customarily were 
offered terms and conditions of employment comparable to those offered foreign 
and off-shore workers. The findings of the President’s Commission in this matter 
is quite the opposite. The Commission observes: “* * * employers, as a rule, 
refuse toextendto * * * [domestic migratory workers] the guaranties they 
give to alien workers whom they import under contract. These include guaran- 
ties of employment, workmen's compensation, medical care, standards of sanita- 
tion, and payment of the cost of transportation.” 

We believe further protection should be given domestic workers under the 
Mexican importation program by adding the requirement, before certifying the 
need for foreign workers, that reasonable efforts will have been made to secure 
American workers for the employment. This further emphasizes the important 
role of the Farm Placement Service of the United States Employment Service 
in assisting workers to find employment. 

S. 984 exempts workers brought in under its provisions from the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance provisions of the Social Security Act. 

The bill amends the Internal Revenue Code so as to exclude the service per- 
formed by such workers from the contribution provisions of the law as well as 
from the benefit provisions of the insurance program under the Social Security 
Act. Both the employer and the employee are exempted from the social-security 
tax. 

Under the amendments to the Social Security Act, enacted by the Congress in 
1950, a limited group of regularly employed agricultural workers were brought in 
under the insurance provisions effective January 1, 1951. In order for an agri- 
eultural worker and his employer to become subject to the insurance contribu- 
tions, an individual must work for one employer for at least 60 days each out of 
two consecutive quarters, before any of his agricultural work becomes subject 
to the contribution provisions of the insurance program. In most cases, it will 
be necessary for an individual to work 6 to 8 months for one agricultural employer 
before any of his agricultural work will be subject to contributions under the 
insurance program. Due to the relatively short period of time that Mexican 
contract workers work for a single employer, very few of them will meet the 
stringent requirements of the new law and consequently very few of them and 
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their employers will be subject to the social-security contributions. It is esti- 
mated that not more than 3,000 to 5,000 Mexican workers would become subject 
to the social-security provisions under the terms of the proposed program and, 
of course, if all of the Mexican agricultural labor brought into this country return 
to Mexico within about 5 or 6 months, there would be none of the Mexican na- 
tionals who would become subject to the contribution provisions of the insurance 
program. 

But it is still true that the exclusion of Mexican workers from the insurance 
program could result in the hiring of such workers in preference to American 
workers since their employers would have the competitive advantage of not 
paying social-security contributions and it appears to be undesirable to give 
employers, as a matter of general congressional policy, a financial incentive to 
hiring foreign labor as against hiring domestic labor. 

The major issue, therefore, that is raised by the provision exempting Mexican 
nationals from the social-security provisions of the law is a matter of funda- 
mental principle and national policy. Since its enactment in 1935, the insurance 
program under the Social Security Act has covered individuals in specific types 
of jobs in the United States without regard to the nationality of the individual. 
It should be noted that social-insurance systems in a number of foreign countries, 
including Mexico, do not discriminate against American nationals performing 
services in covered employment. This principle of nondiscrimination as between 
the United States nationals and the nations of other countries has been advocated 
and endorsed by the International Labor Organization, by numerous representa- 
tives of social-security institutions of various countries, and by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee on Social Security. A change in this policy which would establish 
the principle of exclusion because of nationality may eventually result in more 
harm than good because of the possibility of criticism arising against the United 
States for discrimination in the application of its social laws. Such criticism 
would not be in the long-run interest of the United States in world afairs. 

One of the reasons given for supporting the exemption in the proposed bill is 
that the employee should not be required to pay the payroll tax if he is not going 
to become eligible for any social-security benefits. This difficulty can be over- 
come by the employer paving the employee contribution as well as his own, 
without deducting the employee contribution from the employee’s wages. This 
policy is permitted under the present law. 

It should be pointed out that many Mexican nationals are already covered 
under the insurance program and will continue to be covered under the insurance 
program in the future. Mexican nationals who come to the United States for 
employment, and work in jobs covered under the insurance system have been 
eovered under the program since it first began in 1987. Many Mexican nationals 
employed in the manufacturing industry, canning, service trades, and domestic 
service are now contributing to the insurance system. The exemption of one 
group of Mexican workers while retaining coverage for other groups of Mexican 
workers would introduce undesirable discrimination. If the employment is 
rendered within the United States the present law provides for contributions 
being paid on such service and benefits being paid to Mexican nationals and their 
families even though they may be residing in Mexico. At the present time the 
Social Security Administration is making payments to Mexican nationals residing 
in Mexico based upon the employment contributions made for service under the 
law. 

If, despite these various considerations, the Congress is of the opinion that 
some special arrangements should be made on behalf of Mexican nationals 
brought into the United States for short-term employment, it is suggested that 
consideration be given to the desirability of transferring the contributions made 
on behalf of the Mexican contract workers to the Mexican Social Insurance 
Institute. Such an arrangement would be consistent with a sound policy of 
international cooperation of nondiscrimination of nationais to other countries 
and eliminate any contention of giving an incentive to employment of foreign 
nationals to the detriment of domestic labor. 

Before embarking upon a policy which may have far-reaching implications 
and adverse effects upon the insurance program and upon our foreign policy, 
it is recommended that the exemption provision in the bill be deleted pending the 
final determination of a long-run policy in keeping with the principles upon 
which our social-insurance program has been based in the past. 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of law or regulation,” S, 984 exempts 
employers of Mexican workers from posting bond to guarantee departure of those 
workers. It is understandable how the committee recommended this step. 
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It received much testimony on the expense and the frequent unfairness to em- 
ployers of the bond requirement. Employers testified before the committee that 
under the existing provision of the law they were required to post bond to 
guarantee departure of the worker, yet they did not have it within their power 
to hold the worker to employment, If the worker took it in mind to walk off 
some night, there was no way that they could stop him. 

Important as this factor is in determining policy on this question, certain 
other considerations need to be taken into account. While it is true that the 
employer does not have the power to compel the worker to remain in his em- 
ployment, the President’s Commission found that there tended to be correlation 
over a period of years in the rate of desertions from employers. The Commission 
found that 

“Desertions from individual contracting employers range from as low as 4 
percent to as high as 50 percent. Moreover, it is noted that there is a tendency 
for those employers having a high desertion rate in one year also to have a high 
desertion rate the next. We interpret this to mean that desertions from contract 
vary with individual management and working conditions Where these are 
good, the desertions are low.” 

While such correlation could not be taken to explain each individual desertion, 
the evidence of continuing high desertion rates from some employers and continu- 
ing low desertion rates from other employers is so striking, that a relationship 
between desertion and working conditions would seem inescapable. Accordingly, 


we are of the view that while it is appropriate to recognize that no employer has 
it wholly within his power to guarantee contract workers remaining in employ- 
ment, that he does, however, have a measure of control in this respect. 

In discussion of the Mexican contract, it is useful briefly to note practice with 
respect to the bond requirement for other foreign workers and for Mexican 
workers in earlier years. On this point, the President's Comiission observes: 

“These bonds, for British West Indians, have been as high as $500 per head. 
For Mexicans, the bond is now $25 per head. For Bahamians, it is $50; for 
Jamaicans, $100. In 1950, the bond for Mexicans was set at $50, but under 
pressure from employers, the amount was reduced to $25.” 

If the bond provision for Mexican workers were altogether removed, the 
present inequity in the differing sizes of these bond requirements would be fur- 
ther heightened 

Before considering abandonment of the bond requirement, it is appropriate to 
examine the thinking which led to the enactment of the provision originally. 
The 1917 immigration law was concerned with protecting the standards and 
conditions of work for American workers from the competition of cheaper immi- 
grant labor. It, therefore, flatly prohibited admission of contract labor, but 
to provide for unusual or emergency situations granted discretionary authority 
to the Commissioner General of Immigration with the approval of the Socretary 
of Labor for temporary admission of such labor. In order to regulate and 
control the temporary admission of otherwise inadmissible aliens, the act called 
for the exaction of bonds. Inasmuch as we are today still vitally concerned with 
the protection of the standards for American workers, we believe that when 
exception is made and emergency importation of contract labor permitted that 
it should be accompanied by regulatory and controlling devices. We are, there- 
fore, convinced that it would be unwise to abandon this protection to American 
workers 

In order to assure effective and satisfactory contract operations, it is funda- 
mental that both parties to a contract live up to the obligations assumed. One 
of the complaints of the government of Mexico has been the unsatisfactoriness 
of measures taken in the past to assure that United States employers will live 
up to the terms of the individual work contract. Accordingly, it will be noted 
that S. 984 provides that the United States Government guarantee “performance 
by employers of provisions of such contracts relating to the payment of wages 
or the furnishing of transportation.” We are of the view that this provision 
should be broadened to include other payments due under such contracts. Simi- 
larly, it is felt appropriate to ask the government of Mexico to take such measures 
as it deems appropriate to assure that workers coming to the United States under 
this program, will honor their obligations under the contract. 

In order to assure more satisfactory performance on the part of both parties 
to the individual work contracts, we believe that the grievance machinery should 
be materially strengthened. The President’s Commission found that— 

“The lack of an appropriate way of resolving employer-worker differences is 
one of the main reasons for a large proportion of Mexican nationals returning 
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home before the completion of their contracts or simply deserting or skipping 
their contracts.” 

Existing conciliation machinery is not adequate. The President's Commission 
observes: 

“Complaints alleging violation of the individual work contract may be initiated 
in three ways: Officially by the United States Employment Service or privately 
by either worker or employer. If an officially initiated complaint is not adjusted, 
the Mexican consulate is called in for a joint investigation. Complaints from 
workers may be received by the United States Employment Service or submitted 
through the appropriate Mexican consulate. Complaints by employers are re- 
ceived by the United States Employment Service. On all types of complaints 
the Mexican consulate may be called in for joint investigation and determination. 

“As a matter of practice, we find that while employers may refer some com- 
plaints to the United States Employment Service, workers’ complaints are ordi- 
narily referred initially to the Mexican consulate. Let it be borne in mind that 
this conciliation procedure contained in the international agreement (in 
Nnglish, which the typical Mexican worker cannot read) but is incorporated 
miv by reference in the individual work contract (where the Spanish-reading 
Mexican worker finds out in Spanish that there is a conciliation procedure 
available to him if he could read English).” 

In 1950, the United States Employment Service had mine inspectors detailed 
to handle grievances under the Mexican program. This number h recently 
15, but this still seems altogether inadequate. We again 
quote the report of the President’s Commission : 

“Kor the farm employer or association of farm employers, the conciliation 
provision may be somewhat more adequate than it is for the foreign workers with 
a language handicap in a strange land. To expect the Mexican contract worker 
to locate one of the nine United States Employment Service inspectors or to relay 


been increased to 


his complaint to them through the State employment service is to expect more 
than is within his capability. Consequently, if he can get in touch with the 
Mexican consulate, that is about the best he can do. This cumbersome and com- 
plicated procedure, involving several Government agencies in general and none 
in particular, encourages desertion in place of making a complaint because every 


complaint has the potentiality of being lost or ignored.’ 

Accordingly, we recommended that the United States Employment Service 
expand its conciliation service. 

We believe that S. 984 does not go far enough in meeting the ous social, eco- 
nomic, and security problem represented by the influx of hundreds of thousands 
of wetbacks over our southern border. The committee comments on “the great 
economie and social problems” which the wetbacks represent. 

The concern of the committee with the wetback problem is fully shared by the 
President’s Commission. The one difference between the two groups could be 
said to relate to the estimate concerning the magnitude of the recent “invasion,” 
which the committee puts at 1,000,000. The President's Commission is more 
conservative in its estimate of the number of wetbacks. The Commission uses 
the figure of half a million. 

The committee explicitly comments on the inadequacy of present measures to 
deal with the wetback problem. Its concern is reflected in the important amend- 
ment to section 501 of the bill prohibiting recruitment of wetbacks. Possibly 
through oversight, the comparable amendment to section 504 has not been made, 
so that as the bill currently stands it is inconsistent on this vital point. It is 
accordingly proposed that 504 be amended in the manner of 501. The term 
“vital” is used deliberately, for it is the view of the President’s Commission that 
one of the most important factors in the recent acceleration of the wetback traffic 
is the legalization of illegals. It comments: 

“The latest and probably worst stage in this erosion of immigration law was 
when, under the authority of the ninth proviso, Mexican wetbacks were legalized 
and placed under contract. The ninth proviso allows the temporary admission 
and return of otherwise inadmissible aliens—under rules and conditions. * * * 
In the contracting of wetbacks. we see the abandonment of the concept that the 
ninth proviso authority is limited to admission. A wetback is not admitted; he 
is already here, unlawfully. We have thus reached a point where we place a 
premium upon violation of the immigration law.” 

Prohibition of the legalization of workers illegally in the United States, while 
most important to the solution of the wetback problem, is not enough to meet 
the dimensions of the current “invasion.” The President’s Commission suggests 
other valuable steps which may be taken. It recommends that legislation be 
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enacted making it unlawful to employ aliens illegally in the United States. It 
recommends that the Immigration and Naturalization Service be given clear 
statutory authority to enter places of employment to determine if illegal aliens 
are employed. We are of the view that these recommendations of the President’s 
Commission are of utmost importance. 

The fourth criterion which we proposed as guide to the measures to be included 
in a Mexican importation program is that the cost of the program to the public 
be kept to a minimum. We view as unrealistic the figure of $20 to cover the 
round-trip cost of transportation of workers between recruitment centers in 
Mexico and reception centers in the United States as well as their subsistence 
during this period. In this connection, it is pertinent to bear in mind that it 
would be highly unusual if workers were hired by United States employers 
directly upon their arrival at the reception centers. Therefore, subsistence 
needs to be considered not only during the period of travel but for the period 
that they spend at the reception center awaiting employment. 

Hunert H. HUMPHREY. 


Senator Humpnrey. I want to thank you very much, Mr. Waters. 
May I just ask this final question. Has your statement been cleared 
with the Secretary ? 

Mr. Waters. It is the Department’s position. ; 

Senator Humpnery. I hope you will bring this statement again to 
the attention of the Secretary. We appreciate how busy all these top 
officials are, and we have not requested that they as Secretaries be pres- 
ent at these hearings, because we prefer to have the men who are di- 
rectly engaged in this particular area such as yours, who have the de- 
tails and the information at their fingertips. However, we are very 
anxious in the subcommittee that the heads of the departments be 
fully advised of the nature of the hearings and the testimony which 
has been presented, because it is only through policy determination 
that some of these inequities are going to be corrected. As chairman 
of the subcommittee, I am convinced that a good deal of this can be 
corrected by administrative action. 

I suggested to the representatives of the Department of Labor that 
we are interested in improving the stature and the position of the 
Department « * Uabor as an operating department in the Government. 
I am in support of that general objective, and I think the members of 
this subcommittee are in support of it. We have tried in many ways 
to increase the stature and the position of the Department of Labor 
but the Department of Labor has to have the stature and it also has 
to have the will. The same thing we could say is true of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Department of Agriculture is one of our 
most significant departments. It affects the lives of millions of our 
people. I believe that in the main it has done a commendable job and 
it has become a fine servant of the American economy and particu- 
larly the farm population. But here is a part of our people who are 
underprivileged and they are sometimes found in the undeveloped 
areas of America. We need a sort of domestic point 4 for these people, 
which I think you have emphasized here. 

We have this great international program of point 4, of housing and 
public health, new economic opportunities, helping people lift them- 
selves. I am of the opinion that that is exactly what we need for 
the better than 2 million migratory workers who are in this country, 
who are living in pitiful conditions. 

Every time I have a witness I am going to say again and again that 
it stands as a shame and a blot on the good name of the American Re- 
public, a country that enjoys a $276 billion a year national income and 
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over $300 billion gross product, a country with profits and prosperity 
such as there has never been known, that we still have hundreds of 
thousands of agricultural workers who are living on the verge of pov- 
erty with underemployment, with little or no opportunity, and who 
find themselves in a position where foreign contract labor gets better 

conditions than domestic citizens of the United States of America. I 
brought into the record yesterday even such things as burial expenses 

emergency medical care, supervision over some kind of housing fac ‘il: 
ity, general welfare services. All of these the Mexican Government 
has extracted out of the Government of the United States which we 
had to put in the form of an international executive agreement. And 
here we find our own people, our own citizens, who are not given any 
of these privileges whatsoever. 

I think it is the responsibility of the executive branch as well as the 
legislative branch to bring it to the attention of the people and get 
something done about it. 

Mr. Waters. We can agree very much with that, Mr. Chairman. I 
want to make just one comment. 

[ am sure you know from past expressions of the Secretary that 
he is very deeply and personally concerned with these same sedan ms 
and has made his views known on many occasions in testimony through 
the Congress and otherwise. We do not have the direct operating 
authority and responsibility for some of the moves in this field, but 
are giving our support and encouragement to the agencies that do 
have in any way and and every way possible. 

Furthermore, we are also concerned about the fact that all agricul- 
ture is sometimes given a black name for some of the social evils 
that have developed around practices on a very, very small per- 
centage of American farms. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is correct; and I am glad you brought 
that out. I know of the Secretary’s keen interest in this. I know 
of it privately and publicly. But again it is so easy to slough these 
people off, particularly if they do not live at your back door and they 
are unfortunately concentrated in a limited area of the United States, 
I say it is these hidden sores in the body politic that sometimes can 
become malignant and cause great trouble. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Waters. 

Mr. Waters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. Next we have Mr. Linder, from the Department 
of State. 

Mr. Linder, do you have some of your associates with you? 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD F. LINDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ROY R. RUBOTTOM, JR., DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE 
OFFICE OF MIDDLE AMERICAN AFFAIRS; AND DANIEL GOOTT, 
MEMBER OF THE LABOR ADVISORY STAFF 


Mr. Linprer. I do, sir. 
Senator Humpurey. Would you like to have them come to the witness 
stand with you? 


Mr. Linper. Yes; I would be happy if Mr. Rubottom and Mr. Goott 
would join me. 
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Senator Humenrey. Mr. Linder, would you be kind enough as you 
start your testimony to identify your associates for the purposes of 
the record? And may I thank you for attendance at this hearing. 

Mr. Linper. My name is Harold F. Linder. I have been Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for about 1 year. Prior to that, except for a 
tour of duty with the Navy during the war, my career has been entirely 
in private business. Iam at present on leave of absence as president 
of an investment company. 

To my right is Mr. Rubottom. Maybe he could state his position 
better himself. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Iam Deputy Director of the Office of Middle Ameri- 
can Affairs in the Department of State. 

Mr. Linper. To my right is Mr. Goott, who is a member of the labor 
advisory staff in the Department of State. 

Senator Humrurey. You may proceed, Mr. Linder. 

Mr. Lrxprr. The Department of State welcomes this opportunity 
to present its views on some of the foreign policy aspects of the report 
of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. It is my under- 
standing that the subcommittee is particul: ily interested in the De- 
partment’s views on the recommendation of the President’s Commis- 
sion that foreign labor importation and contracting should be under 
the terms of intergovernmental agreements and that these agreements 
should be substantially the same for all countries. 

The Department of State considers it essential in all cases that 
foreign workers be’ brought into the United States for temporary 
agricultural employment with the consent of their own governments 
and under terms and conditions acceptable to both this and the 
foreign government involved. ‘These criteria are satisfied in the main 
in the three major labor importation programs now in operation. The 
specific intergovernmental arrangements under each program, how- 
ever, differ substantially. 

The migratory labor program with Mexico has been carried on for 
a number of years under formal and fairly detailed intergovern- 
mental agreements. The most recent of these was signed on August 
11, 1951, for a 6-month period. Pursuant to Public Law 78 of the 
Eighty-second Congress, the United States Government assumed 
responsibility in this agreement to guarantee the wage provision 
of the individual work contracts of Mexican nationals employed here. 

There have been compelling reasons behind this series of inter- 
governmental agreements with Mexico. In the first place, the Mexi- 
can Government has insisted upon them. It has expressed the strong- 
est desire to exercise close supervision over the specific terms and 
conditions under which its nationals are employed in this country. 
Moreover, both this and the Mexican Government have felt that the 
need for reducing and eliminating the flow of illegal Mexican wet- 
backs into the United States could best be served through a carefully 
worked out intergovernmental agreement. From our own point of 
view, this is most important due to the rather sharp wage differentials 
which exist between the two sides of the border. To be sure, the 
existence of intergovernmental agreements has not solved the wetback 
problem, but the seriousness of the problem requires that we approach 
it from every possible angle. 

The British West Indian program has, on the other hand, developed 
along entirely different lines. British West Indian workers are now 
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employed in the United States without any formal intergovernmental 
agreement. They are employed under contract terms negotiated 
privately between the United States employers and the appropriate 
British West Indian authorities. So far as we have been able to 
learn, this arrangement has operated satisfactor ily not only in helping 
to meet this country’s seasonal manpower needs as determined by the 
United States Department of Labor but as well in its economic benefits 
to the British West Indies. We have been getting all the British West 
Indian workel ‘rs we need in this country. The British West Indian 
Governments are happy to have the employment opportunities pro 
vided by the progr am. They hs ave not lodged anv co mpl: unts on the 
general operation of the program. The Department of State, there- 
fore has not initiated any action looking tow: ard the negotiation of an 
intergovernmental agreement with the British West Indian Govern 
ments. Viewed solely from a foreign relations standpoint, there seems 
to be no reason for doing so now. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Linder, let us stop there for a moment. 
The British West Indies are colonies of Great Britain, are they not? 

Mr. Linprr. They are, sir. 

Mr. Humpnrey. Would it be possible that because of their colonial 
status in contrast to the independent status of the Republic of Mexico 
that it may be easier to negotiate private contracts rather than inter- 
governmental ee 

Mr. Linper. | do not think there is any basic difficulty in negotiat- 
ing any intergovernmental agreement by reason of their colonial 
status. 

Senator Humenrey. Does the Department of State or does any 
other department of the Government have supervision over these 
private contracts ¢ 

Mr. Linver. No; I should not say so. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, people are just contracted for 
private employers by private recruiters ¢ 

Mr. Goorr. Except that they are brought in under the terms of 
the certification of the Department of Labor, but beyond that there 
is no Government supervision. 

Mr. Barsasu. The Mexican worker can go to his consulate. Does 
the worker from the British West Indies have recourse to the British 
consulate if he feels there is a violation of the agreement? 

Mr. Goorr. There is a representative of the British West Indies 
who looks after the program in this country. 

Mr. Barsasn. How many are there? 

Mr. Goorr. There is one, chiefly a liaison officer, as he is called. 
He has a staff of a few people and he looks after the interests of the 
Jamaicans, the Barbadians, the Leeward Islanders, and others. There 
is also a liaison officer for the Bahamans. 

Mr. Barsasn. How many of these British West Indian workers are 
there? 

Mr. Goorr. The last information I received from the Department 
of Labor is that approximately 10,000 came in last year. 

Mr. Suroyer. In what area in the United States do they work? 

Mr. Goorr. [ understand they are employed largely along the At- 
lantic seaboard in tobacco up in Connecticut, in fruit and vegetable 
and sugar in Florida; and in the Midwest. 
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Mr. Suroyer. Where is the main port of entry for them? 

Mr. Goorr. Miami. 

Mr. Suroyer. Then they work up from there? 

Mr. Goorr. That is right. 

Senator Humrpurey. Do these contracts have requirements such as 
the Mexican intergovernmental agreement requiring us to have, for 
example, housing, emergency me ‘dical care, burial expenses, returned 
transportation, collection of w: ages ? 

Mr. Gcorr. Senator Humphrey, the contracts are negotiated with- 
out any recourse to any agency of the United States Government. 
The United States Government agencies, as far as I know, and the 
Department of State particularly, do not have occasion to know at 
every stage what is in these contracts. We try to keep informed 
but as they negotiate different provisions in their contracts we are 
not necessarily informed on a day-to-day basis. 

I do know, however, that provision is made for medical care through 
a& private insurance plan to which the workers contribute. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is this matter of certification by the Secretary 
of Labor after the fact or prior to the fact?) What I mean by that is 
this: Is it a certification after the agreement or the contract has been 
arrived at or prior to the agreement ? 

Mr. Linper. The certification takes place incident to the number 
that may be admitted. 

Mr. Goorr. They are brought in under the same authority that the 
Mexicans are brought in under, the ninth proviso. As a matter of 
administrative procedure, the Immigration Service, as you un- 
doubtedly know, relies on the certifications of need from the Depart- 
ment of Labor before it will actually admit these people. 

Now, along with the determination of need, I do not know to what 
extent the Immigration Service takes into account any of the other 
provisions of the contracts other than the prevailing wage principle, 
and the fact of the Department of Labor certifications. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are all these people examined as to whether 
or not they are subversives? 

Mr. Goorr. As far as I know, the Immigration Services does that 
at the port of entry. 

Senator Humpnrey. For example, I notice we kept out a very 
eminent scientist who at one time in 1922 had joined the Communist 
Party. He had resigned from it 2 years after that, but he was not 
permitted to come into the country. I know that the Department of 
State recently suggested that he might be permitted to enter. He only 
wanted to come here for a few weeks. He wanted to attend an inter- 
national conference to make a contribution of his intellect. We would 
not let him come in. He was going to pay his own way and spend his 
own money while here. Do we scrutinize these foreign laborers the 
same way ¢ 

Mr. Goorr. I cannot say with certainty that the Immigration Serv- 
ice does that. I would suggest that the Immigration Service would 
be in the best position to answer that question, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. I just wanted to see whether we had any in- 
consistency in the enforcement. I think you would have more chance 
of stirring up rebellion among underpaid farm workers than you 
would among high-salaried scientists. I was wondering whether the 
same amount of scrutiny was made. 
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Is there any real determination made as to the availability of do- 
mestic labor before these West Indian employees are permitted to 
enter ¢ 

Mr. Goorr. Needless to say, not by the Department of State. We 
rely entirely on the judgment of the Department of Labor. We do 
not participate at all in the certification procedure. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, that determination is made 
entirely by the Secretary of Labor and, you say, under the same gen- 
eral outlines as the agreement with the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Goorr. That is right. The Department of State enters the 
picture in effect after the Department of Labor has certified there is a 
need for a certain number of foreign workers. 

Senator Humrurey. All right. I wanted to get this difference be- 
tween the Republic of Mexico and this private agreement clear in 
the record. The general philosophy or standard behind it is as in- 
corporated in the intergovernmental agreement with the Republic of 
Mexico; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Goorr. That 1s correct. 

Mr. Barsasn. I wonder if our witnesses know whether the im 
ported British West Indian laborers on the whole have better or worse 
conditions and pay than the Mexican workers ? 

Mr. Goorr. First, the Department of State itself is not in a posi 
tion to judge that accurately. 

Mr. Barsasu. You know that from other information ? 

Mr. Goorr. I would say this: That if you compare the contracts 
under which Mexicans are employed and the contracts under which 
the British West Indians are employed, my impression is that the 
British West Indian workers enjoy fewer advantages than do the 
Mexican workers, although in both cases, as far as wage rates are 
concerned, the prevailing wage concept applies in theory at least. 

Mr. Barsasit. May I follow through with another question? Do 
you think, if that is true in general that working conditions are not 
quite as good, that has some connection with whether in one case 
Mexican workers are brought into the country under an intergovern- 
mental agreement in which the Government serves as guardian, in the 
sense of these people, the United States Government, too, and in the 
other case you have a private relationship between a private employer 
and the British West Indians? Is there any relationship between these 
two facts ¢ 

Mr. Goorr. I would say there would be a possible relationship al- 
though an intergovernmental agreement in itself is not all significant. 
The question would be, in connection with an intergovernmental agree- 
ment, it seems to me, the specific issues that have to be negotiated into 
the agreement. 

Senator Humpnrey. It just so happens that the Mexican agreement 
has been tightened up each time it has been renewed. Is that not 
true ¢ 

Mr. Goorr. Essentially that is right. 

Mr. Linper. If I may just comment on that question, Senator 
Humphrey, from my pregovernment: al experience days, I have been to 
Jamaica once or twice and it is very noteworthy down there at least 
that there is a considerable amount of competition among people down 
there for the opportunity to come to the United States as migratory 
laborers. 
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Senator Humpnrry. I am sure that that is true. I have heard that. 
IT am confident that the wage rates to be paid these people in the 
United States would most likely be better than they would get in the 
West Indies. 

Mr. Linpver. Far better. 

Senator Humpnurey. Of course, that is not exactly a standard around 
which all decent men should rally. What we are primarily interested 
in is whether or not the vast number of migratory workers who are 
American nationals ate being denied economic opportunity and em- 
ployment opportunity by the importation of people who are willing to 
work for a pittance because they have less than a pittance where they 
live. This is where the trouble is in the world. This is why we have 
a $10 billion foreign-aid program this year. We have too many poor 
people. 

I am just wondering whether we are aggravting this situation by 
leaving hundreds of thousands of our own people, still in depressed 
conditions. This committee is not an international relations commit- 
tee, in fact or in its jurisdiction, but it does have great concern for 
the labor rights and the employment rights and the employment op- 
portunities of American nationals. We are dedicating a certain 
amount of the time of the Congress to the consideration of American 
nationals’ rights and their opportunities. 

I think that the general tenor of our hearing is around whether 
or not this importation of foreign labor has any detrimental effect upon 
the general economic and social standards of the domestic migratory 
worker. I think that is maybe where our impact of the hearing will 
fall. Ithought you might want to know just what our general thinking 
1S. 

May I just point out that in the President’s Commission report 
there was a sizable portion devoted to the whole matter of foreign 
labor or importation and contracting, starting on page 42 of the re- 
port and running on through to page 59. Just listen to this. It 
says: 

“The withholdings permitted under the Bahamian and Jamaican 
agreement contrast sharply with the deductions permitted and spe- 
cifically denied under the Mexican contract. Deductions permitted 
under the Mexican individual work contract based on the August 1, 
1949, international agreement are limited to legal deductions, advances 
against wages, articles of consumption voluntarily purchased from the 
employer and meals which may not exceed $1.75 per day. The sharp 
contrast between the Mexican and British West Indian deduction al- 
lowances is that the Mexican contract prohibits the withholding of 
forced savings out of which the deportation costs of the alien may be 
recovered if he leaves his contract or otherwise becomes deportable.” 

This was Mr. Barbash’s basis for the question as to whether or not 
when you have an intergovernmental agreement you have more strin- 
gent provisions for the protection of the individual’s right. For ex- 
ample, if a Mexican comes to work in the sugar-beet fields of Colorado, 
when he is through with his job he has to be sent home at the expense 
of the employer. If he jumps his job and the Government picks him 
up, why the employer still has to pay the bill to get him back out of the 
country. 

Of course this is to be contrasted with an American national who 
does not get any free transportation to the job or from the job. He 
walks or rides, depending on what may be available to him. 
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Again we have the matter of the prospective employee from the 
West Indies who is not given the same kind of legal protection which 
the contract laborer under an intergovernmental agreement has. ‘That 
is why this all ties in, as to why we do not have intergovernmental 
agreements. 

We are signatory to the declaration on human rights in the United 
Nations. We are supposed to be for all these things. Would it not 
seem rye al to expect that as a leading nation and dedicated to the 
pursuit of freedom and democracy, which the State Department has as 
its prin objective, that we would likewise negotiate intergovern- 
mental agreements just for the protection of the people that come 
in? 

Mr. Linver. My statement, Senator, as you will find, makes it clear 
that the State Department as such certainly would have no objections 
to negotiating intergovernmental agreements if they were requested 
by those agencies of the Government which we think are primarily 
concerned. 

Senator Humpnrey. I see. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Linper. If I may proceed with my statement, in theory, there 
might be an advantage in bringing all foreign temporary workers into 
the United States under a uniform inter-governmental agreement. 
Uniformity would at least protect us from the charge of discrimina- 
tion between the nationals of different countries. The British Gov- 
ernment has itself recognized certain anomalies in the existing pro- 
gram growing out of the lack of uniformity between the terms of em- 
ployment of the workers from the several British West Indian islands. 
As a practical matter, however, charges of discrimination have not 
been made. We understand that the British West Indian govern- 
ments have, at one time or another, considered the advisability of re- 
questing an intergovernmental agreement but thus far they have not in 
fact done so. 

Somewhere in between the two extremes represented by the com 
prehensive and detailed agreement with Mexico, on the one hand, and 
the essentially private arrangements made for the employment of 
British West Indian workers, on the other, there exists the relatively 
simple intergovernmental arrangement with the Canadian Goyern- 
ment. Under this arrangement, developed in 1942 and renewed 
nually since then, there is a mutual exchange of farm labor over 
p vractically the entire length of the United States-Canadian border. 
This arrangement is gove rned only by a simple exchange of notes be 
tween the Governments outlining its broad scope. It has been operat- 
ing to the mutual satisfaction of both countries. It isthis Department's 
understanding, moreover, that the President’s Commission did not 
have these arrangements with Canada in mind in formulating its 
recommendations for the negotiation of formal intergovernmental 
agreements. 

Senator Humpnrey. |] he say that there is a very good reason 
for that kind of an informal or flexible agreement as we have with 
Canada. The Canadian Mabiowien are not substandard laborers in terms 
of wages. 

Mr. Linper. We would agree with that, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrry. It should be pointed out that the Mexica 
Government has a representative government, that it has a self-govern 
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ment, at least insofar as elections are concerned. Do the British West 
indians have a self-government ! 

Mr. Linper. I think they have a substantial degree of autonomy. I 
know that there is a legislature in Jamaica, for ¢xample. I am cer- 
tainly not in a position to define the degree of autonomy, the sphere 
within which the government in Jamaica determines its own affairs 
as against the degree to which the home government does that. 

Mr. Barnasu. May Task a question ? 

Senator Humenrey. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Barnasn. In the second paragraph on page 2 of your prepared 
statement you say, “As a practical matter, however, charges of dis- 
crimination have not been made.” Who have not made such charges ? 
Who could make charges of discrimination ¢ 

Mr. Linper. The British West Indian governments, I would think. 

Mr. Barpasit. And theemployers ¢ 

Mr. Linpver. Our domestic employers? Frankly, it had not occurred 
to me that they would charge that they were being discriminated 
against since they are presumably in a position where they freely 
negotiate contracts. 

Senator Humpnprey. Yes. That was brought out at the time the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry considered bill S. 986, the 
bill that was passed in the last session, Public Law 78. At that time 
it was brought out that nobody should touch the private contracts 
between the British West Indies and the private contractors. I might 
say in all candor that I was somewhat suspicious as to why we should 
not touch them. 

I personally favor uniformity. I think our standing in the world 
is better, I think our foreign-policy position is better if you work it 
out government to government rather than permitting Americans to 
contract privately with people who have no collective-bargaining 
rights as such. 

These are poor people. Again I say that the ultimate fact we are 
looking toward is what is the effect of bringing into the American 
market, at substandard wages, vast numbers of employees who, in 
turn, would adulterate and weaken the American workers’ economic 
opportunities. 

Mr. Linper. May I proceed, sir? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, Mr. Linder. 

Mr. Linpver. Each of these three programs has been adapted to a 
different set of considerations. Each has been operating in a way 
venerally satisfactory to United States foreign-policy interests. In- 
tergovernmental agreements may, however, be desirable on other than 
foreign- policy grounds. Conditions may change. We may not at 
some future time be able to satisfy all our domestic-labor require- 
ments under existing arrangements. We may need more British 
West Indian workers. On the other hand, the inflow of British West 
Indian workers may become so great as to undermine domestic labor 
standards. If, under these circumstances, the agencies primarily re- 
sponsible for domestic policy were to indicate that this ares ‘nment’s 
domestic interests could be more effectively served through negotia- 
tions of an intergovernmental agreement, the Department of State, 
of course, would be prepared to cooperate fully toward that end. 

The British West Indian governments may at some future time 
indicate a desire for an intergovernmental agreement. If and when 
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this time comes, the Department of State would, of course, initiate 
discussions with the other interested Federal agencies with a view to 
working out an arrangement satisfactory to both the British West 
Indian ‘governments and to the Government of the United States. 

If any of these changes do materialize in such a way as to make 
an agreement with the British West Indies desirable, this agreement 
should be substantially the same as the one we now have w ith Mexico. 
Details, of course, would var y to meet problems peculiar to the British 
West Indian program. This substantial uniformity would give rise 
to problems requiring legislative attention. The United States Gov- 
ernment would probably have to assume the same basic responsibili- 
ties and to participate to the same degree in the administration of 
the agreement as it is now doing under the Mexican program. We 
might very well have to assume responsibility for the guaranty of the 
contract wages, for the transportation of workers within the conti- 
nental United States, and for the establishment of reception centers 
in this country. Provision would have to be made for adequate su- 
pervision and enforcement of the terms of the agreement. All of this 
would require legislation authorizing the expenditure of public funds. 

Another problem, peculiar to the British West Indian program. for 
which legislative action would be desirable, involves the head tax. 
British West Indian workers are now subjected to the payment of an 
$8 head tax by the United States Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, pursuant to the requirement of section 2 of the Immigration 
Act of 1917. Requests for exemption from this tax would doubtless 
be made and would require legislative action. 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, we believe that foreign-policy con- 
siderations alone would not justify the blanket requirement of an 
intergovernmental agreement with all countries from which tempo- 
rary workers may be imported. 

Where, however, agreements are negotiated with two or more coun 
tries for either domestic or foreign-policy reasons, we think they 
should be substantially the same as a means of protecting us from 
charges of discrimination. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Linder, just what kind of coordination do 
you have with the Department of Labor which has a primary respon- 
sibility in this whole field of the import ition of foreign labor and the 
use of our domestic labor supply? Is there an interdepartmental 
committee? Do you have a formal committee structure that permits 

you to keep constantly abreast of the employment needs ? 

Mr. Linper. Mr. Goott will reply. 

Mr. Goorr. No, Mr. Senator. There is, however, a close working 
relationship, particularly in connection with the problems arising 
under the Mexican program. 

Senator Houmpurery. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. Goorr. Mr. Rubottom is particularly involved in that. But, 
us a general proposition, as far as the over-all proble m is concerned, 
the Department ww State is not in a position, unless it specifically asks 
for information, to keep abreast of these domestic policy consid- 
crations. 

Mr. Linper. Or the demand for labor. 

Senator Humpnurey. Your function is limited pretty much to inter- 
governmental agreements? 

Mr. Goorr. That is right. 
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Senator Humrurey. You are not an operating agency. In other 
words, it is a matter of negotiation and of a formalizing of these 
agreements. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Linper. That is correct. 

Senator Humrurey. There is a proposal which has been suggested 
by the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor that there be the 
over-all supervising and coordinating committee. Would you have 
any suggestions on that, or do you wish to express any opinions on 
what you think about it? 

Mr. Goorr. Well, the panetinnent of State has accepted the general 
principle of a public advisory body. That is contained in our com- 
ments to the Bureau of the Budget, for example. 

Senator Humpurey. Fine. In other words, such a committee could 
be of help to you in your general work on intergovernmental agree- 
ments. 

Mr. Goorr. Yes. That would provide a useful vehicle for coordi- 
nation in this field. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, Mr. Linder, you make one final state- 

nent wherein you say: “To summarize, Mr. Chairman, we believe 
that foreign-policy considerations alone would not justi ify the blanket 
requirement of an intergovernmental agreement with ‘all countries 
from which temporary workers may be imported.” You have confined 
your remarks pretty much to the general foreign policy, which is your 
responsibility, it is true. However, that foreign policy is related 
somewhat to our general public policy. 

Mr. Linper. Certainly. That is true. It is related to that. But 
we feel that there is the primary responsibility in other agencies for 
the determination of what our policy ought to be with respect to 
migratory labor. And if they feel that uniform agreements are de- 
sirable, we are perfectly happy to negotiate. 

We do not see, from the standpoint of general foreign-policy con- 
siderations, any necessity to disturb the situation. Now, the initia- 
tive, Which, as I said, may come from oe side, is something that 
woul 1 be looked upon sympathetically by our own Government and 
the agencies primarily concerned. 

Mr. Barnasu. May I ask a question? 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes. 

Mr. Barrasn. As you see the problem now. intergovernmental 
agreements may, however, be consistent with foreign policy con- 
siderations? 

Mr. Linper. Yes; I think that is clear. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, my reflections on this are that our 
foreign policy does have a great deal to do with our general public 
policy. For example, I am sure that the State Department would 
not favor private negotiations resulting in a flood of goods coming 
into the United States. We have reciprocal trade agreements and 
tariff acts. If I had an importer out in my home city of Minneapolis 
who just decided that he was going to undersell eve rybody in town, 
and if he went over to J; apan and bought up: all of the che: Ap e Ji apa inese 
china he could get there, you woul ld not let him bri ng that into the 
country, would cout 

Mr. Lixper. No. 
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Senator Humrurey. You would say that that would fundamentally 
affect our foreign policy and would fundament: ally affect our ge neral 
public policy; is that right? 

Mr. LINDER. I think th: at is a fair statement. 

Senator Humpurey. Does not that also apply to the matter of 
labor ? 

Mr. Linner. Well, I should say that our consideration of these 
purely economic problems, not economic in this sense, that is, human 
problems, are initiated on both sides; and we necessarily have to be 
actively concerned in them. 

On the side of our foreign friends, they are anxious to get as much 
opportunity to sell in our market as possible. On the part of certain 
oi our domestic agenc ies of Government, the ‘y are anx1ous to protect, 
as much as is consistent with the over-all policy v of the United States, 
manufacturers, producers, and labor in this country. 

Sut, as you can see from that I am sure, Senator, we are in the 
position where we do get these pressures from both directions Pb and 
we do take an active part in trying to get a reconciliation. In this 
particular case, however, we have pressure from neither direction. 

Senator Humpurey, Now, I am not criticizing your position. I 
want you to know that. I just am trying to get at what I think is 
the problem here. 

We recently voted on section 104 of the Defense Production Act. 
I come from a State that produces a lot of cheese. I voted to repeal 
section 104 of the Defense Production Act, to the chagrin and anger 
of the cheese manufacturers of my State, and the processers as well. 
They tell me in no uncertain words that they are very unhappy, that 
they hope to relieve their unhappiness 2 years from now when IL come 
up for reelection. Now, this I view as a matter of general publie 
policy. 

Mr. Linprer. I realize that, sir. 

Senator Huwenrey. I think it is a sound policy to repeal this 
section of the Defense Production Act. Now, I know the reason why 
the section was not repealed: There was organized pressure. 

Now, here are hundreds of thousands of American workers. 
Whether we like them or whether we do not—and I do not know 
these people individually—here are hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can nationals. They are not organized. The only people that can do 
anything for them is the Government, They are just poor, lost souls 
wandering around looking for a nickel here and there to keep body 
and soul together. 

Now, a private interest decides that it wants cheap labor, a darned 
sight cheaper bcs they can get labor by employing an American 
citizen, because an American citizen cannot live on 30 cents an hour 
or 40 cents an heey: So they go out and they employ labor from a 
foreign country, a colony—not an independent, autonomous state, 
but a colony. Even in Mexico they have to pay a better price than 
they do here. 2 just seems to me that it is the duty of our Govern- 
ment to think a — it, even if it is not a duty of the West Indians. 
Let them think about themselves. 

How about these hundreds of thousands of American nationals that 
do not have jobs ? Now, we pay for that situation. Of course. we 
have to take care of them on relief. They blight the areas in which 
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they live because of inadequate income, inadequate housing. Their 
children cannot go to school. 

In my State 87 out of 100 boys that are called up for selective 
service are accepted because they are educated and because they are 
healthy, because they have received good food, and come from families 
that have jobs and income. On the other hand, in the areas that we 
are referring to, only about 28 to 30 boys out of 100 are acceptable. 
So we have to put more boys into the Army, we have to pay higher 
taxes. 

What I am getting at is this: Is it not a matter of public policy 
to see that our domestic labor supply is cared for and 1s it not a 
matter of public policy to see that its level is lifted? We surely would 
not permit in this country a free flow of cheese across the border. We 
would not permit the free flow of china into the country. But when 
it comes to people that are not organized and who are not able to 
fight for themselves, these poor souls, we say, “Nobody complains.” 
1 can get you a lot of people that have complained. The trouble is 
that many of them do not know how to write, they do not know how 
to get a lobby down here. 

If this is not a job for the State Department, I feel that it is a 
job for the Department of Labor and Department of Agriculture. 
As I said a moment ago and as I said yesterday, our Department of 
State is charged with our general foreign policy, and I think it is 
your job to protect these workers I have been referring to and to 
tighten up on these intergovernmental agreements. I think that for 
the protection of our own people we almost ought to insist that there 
be very tight agreements for the protection of our own citizens—and 
I think it would strengthen our position internationally. 

After all, the British are having a lot of trouble lately because of 
practices like this, and these West Indians are close at home. They 
are having a lot of trouble over in Egypt. They have had trouble 
over in Iran just because of coe of things like this. I think this 
is with reference to our foreign policy. 

Mr. Lryver. I do not mean to imply, sir, that it does not relate to 
our foreign policy. I think it is a question of who takes the initiative 
in this kind of matter. It seems to me that it would be the direct 
responsibility of certain other departments to appraise, judge, and 
to say that the interests of the United States would be furthered by 
this or that kind of an action. I do not think the initiating action 
should come from he Department of State in a matter which is so 
clearly within the purview of other departments of the Government. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, you did not mind initiating action on 
cheese. 

Mr. Lanner. Well, sir, as T explained, we have active concern on 
the part of our foreign clients. We have active concern lest certain 
very fundamental activities we are conducting in Europe at the pres- 
ent time, in the hope of strengthening economically the position of 
these countries for both social and military reasons, be threatened: 
and we felt that section 104 added to the Defense Production Act 
definitely militated against the basic objectives of the United States. 

In this particular case it seems to me that if this migratorv labor 
or the existence of this migratory labor under conditions thet are 
not accurately defined does militate against the interests of the United 
States, other departments of the Government should call it to our 
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attention. We would then see no reason, from a foreign-policy point 
of view, why we should not undertake to negotiate agreements. 

Senator Humpnrry. I know that you are agi eeable to that, and 
ngain I do not want to appear to be critical of the Department of State, 
because I basically think you have done a fine job. But I simply say 
that here we have a no man’s land. There does not seem to be anyone 
who takes on this primary responsibility. The Department of Agri- 
culture says that its work is primarily domestic. The Department of 
Labor says that its job is domestic. Maybe a Federal court or a com 
mittee would have this field as its job. That is why I asked the ques 
tion of you. I think that an ove r-all, coordinating committee might 
do a great deal to bring into proper adyi ustment these mai \V lifferent 
interests and conflicts of interest which are very apparent. 

Mr. Goorr. May I add, Senator, that the Department of State would 
be ina rather peculiar position if it were to undertake an intergovern 
mental agreement largely on domestic policy grounds in the absense 
of a clear-cut recognition of the domestic problems involved by the 
appropriate domestic agencies. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes; I think I understand. I think you are 
right about that. I will just say that we are going to have the Depart- 
ment of Labor back here, and maybe they will be over to see you after 
a while. 

Mr. Goorr. We will be glad to hear from them. 

Senator Humpurey. Did you want to offer any suggestions at all 
on this Mexican ae am ¢ 

Mr. Rusorrom. No, sir; I have no comments to make. I think tha 
has been very vel] Seed here. 

Senator Humpnrey. I would like to make one further observation. 
As you visit with your brother Federal Government servants, do not 
think for one minute that the wetback problem is being eased. Asa 
matter of fact, the wetback problem last year was worse than it was 
the year before, and the year before it was worse than the year previous 
to that. It is ge ‘tting worse and worse. 

We have one of the greatest ass movements of peop! e going across 
the Rio Grande that the world has ever known. The rest of the world 
talks about being able to transport 1,000,000 people from one area to 
another. They have not seen anything. In calendar. 1951 we sent 
421,555 people back to Mexico as “voluntary departur: since such 
numbers make deportation proceedings out of aieation. We gave 
the Immigration Service a work-out. This was an increase of about 
150,000 over 1950. This is international relations in its crudest sense. 
This is the exchange of persons. I think you ought to be aware of that, 
and I t 
general rroblem is. 

Mr. Lrnper. oi would 1 ST like to say, if I may, something that 
I might have said a little bit earlier, and that is I think that one must 
recognize that the basic problem is not ook eaiead controlled by the 
existence of an intergovernmental agreement. 


hink the statement is somewhat optimistic as to what the 





Senator Hr MPHREY. It surely is not. and you are so right in say ne 
that. But as a matter of fact the interna tional agreement is but a 
factor in bringing about relief. But the basic factor has not really 


been controlled at all. 
Mr. Rusorrom. I would just like to say that the ramifications of the 
wetback problem are perhaps one of the most difficult problems in 
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foreign affairs and domestic affairs that the agencies of this Govern- 
ment have ever been up against. It is something that you live with 
constantly. You cannot get away from it. It is just hke fighting a 
windmill. I think it is something that has demanded constantly the 
attention of the very best minds in the executive branch of the 
Government. 

A lot of things have been tried. By no means have those trials 
been successful. Some of them have alleviated the condition. 

Senator Humrurey. I do not think there have been any tried at all. 
I am going to be honest and frank with you. I say to you that, because 
of the economic interests that are involved in the wetback problem, 
no real, sincere effort has been made to solve it. We talk about kicking 
certain people out of the country and closing up embassies, and maybe 
that will be necessary. When we want to do something, we get it done. 
You cannot tell me that we want to close down on the wetback prob- 
lem. As long as it is possible to hire the wetbacks at 10 cents an haar, 
they will be coming across the border until kingdom come. That is 
the problem. Somebody is making a filthy dollar out of it. That is 
the way the chairman of this committee feels. 

I feel very strongly about this. I have been out on the floor of the 

Senate when there have been statements about stolen goods. When 
somebody steals a watch, we do something about it. But, when we talk 
about people, that is a different subject. I do not think a real effort 
has been made here. I do not blame it on the agencies as such; I blame 
it on the whole Government. The Congress of the United States has 
never equipped the Immigration and Naturalization Service to enforce 
this law. We have not done it at all. But we equipped the Justice 
Department to enforce the McCarran Act. We even keep out of the 
country an eminent scientist who wants to come over here for 5 days. 
We do not let such scientists in; and if they do get in, we run them out. 

But when it comes to illiterate, poverty- -stricken people who come 
across the border—maybe we should buy binoculars for our officers so 
that they can see them. You cannot tell me that they cannot be picked 
up. But, as long as they can be hired for 10 cents an hour and 20 cents 
an hour, in the place of labor that ought to be paid $1 an hour, we will 
have the problem. 

Everybody says we cannot do anything about the wetback problem. 
That is a lot of hogwash. We can do something about the wetback 
problem. If we have to, we can put up a screen in the Rio Grande. 
We have done more foolish things than that in our history. But as 
long as the wetbacks can be hired for 10 cents an hour we will not do 
anything about it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Linver. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENTS OF GUS GARCIA, GENERAL COUNSEL, AMERICAN GI 
FORUM OF TEXAS; AND ED IDAR, STATE CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 
GI FORUM OF TEXAS 


Senator Humwrurey. Is Mr. Garcia here? 

Mr. Garcia. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are the general counsel of the American 
GI Forum of Texas? 
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Mr. Garcia. That is correct, s 

Senator Humpnrey. Will you give any further identification that 
you need to? 

Mr. Garcia. I am an attorney at law in San Antonio, Tex., and a 
member of the board of education of that city. 

Senator Humpurey. Will you go right ahead, Mr. Garcia? 

Mr. Garcra. Mr. Chairman, we are fully cognizant of the fact that 
the problems of migratory labor, of illegal immigrants, and all others 
under consideration by this honorable committee embrace extensive 
end complex issues. We shall therefore limit our preliminary state- 
ment to a brief exposition of what we deem to be the most serious 
effects of the wetback invasion upon the life of the American of 
Mexican descent. 

It might be well, however, to preface this presentation with a few 
facts about ourselves. We so-called Mexican Americans, Spanish 
Americans, or Latin Americans—and it matters not what we are 

called; it is just a conve nient handle: we are called lots of other t hings 
besides those three things—constitute a comparatively small minority 
group among the citizenry of the United States. There are some 
5.000.000 of us—and I am ‘speaking of permanent residents, not wet- 
backs—concentrated for the most part in the Southwestern : - West- 
ern States of Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and California 

In Texas we comprise about one-sixth of the total population— 
approximately 1,300,000 people, multiplying about 5 times as rap- 
idly as other population groups. Between 80 and 90 percent of us 
are citizens of the United States by birth or Fe" i including 
cescendancs 7 pioneers of Spanish colonial days as well as first-gen 
eration Americans. In lineage we range ieee pure Spanis| i to pure 
Indian, t seat most of us are mestizos or of mixed blood. We are 
linked together by language, customs, and, to a considerable extent, 
religion. 

Ve are also characterized by - fact that we are largely unassimi- 
lated into the American way of life: that we are essentially in a 
position of socio-economic aderpetvtinde; and that, though we ex- 
hibit every cone we able variety of status and acc omplishmen . we have 
been gener: ally looked upon as foreigners by other Americans and as 
enegades | vy citizens of our sister Republic to the south. Thus we 
1ave been placed in the unenviable cle of acquiring a complex of 
not belonging, this in spite of the fact that our record in time of war 
has been second to none, as proved by the fact that our casualties in 
World War II were disproportionately high; that, out of 14 Texans 
who received the Congressional Medal of Honor. 6 of them were of 
Mexican descent, and that bv ac tui al count up to the summer of 1951 
our easualties from Texas in the Korean conflict have been nearly 
2tolona Comp arative po mulation basis. , 

Because of the expanding national economy su bsequent to 1932— 
and I say this without any political implic ations—and the advent of 
World War II, we were gradually beginning to see evidences of 
Sea unong our group; and then suddenly we discove re d that we 
were faced with this new phenomenon known as the wetback invasion. 

In a thumbnail summation of some of the most appalling results 
from this heavy influx of illegal immigrants, patheti ¢ people without 
rights or sti inding of any ni iture, we would s: ay 

First. It has materi: ally retarded our assimilation. 


+ 
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Second. It has lowered the standard of living of many of our people 
to a level of virtual peonage. The United States Public Health 
Service conducted a survey in the lower Rio Grande Valley and in the 
county of Hidalgo, the center of this Magic Valley, amongst some 
3,000 families selected at random and indiscriminately, and discov- 
ered that about 90 percent of them did not have as much as $3,000-a- 
year income per family—and mind you we have large families—and 
further discovered that some 35 percent of those people had a per 
capita income of less than $200 a year. 

Third. It has contributed to a rise in our rate of death and disease. 
Among Texan firsts what you do not hear anyone bragging about is the 
fact that we have the highest incidence of tuberculosis of any section 
in the Nation. The rate is 40 per 100,000 amongst Anglo-Americans, 
50 for Negroes, and 159 for so-called Mexican Americans. 

The infant mortality in the lower Rio Grande Valley and in the 
county of Hidalgo. right in the center of this Magic Valley, in the 
city of Donna, is the highest of any city in the Nation. In that place 
125 children out of every 1,000 born are destined to die during the first 
year of their lives. In Edinburg, the county seat, the figure is 107. 

The President’s Commission on Migratory Labor points out that, 
as I recall, only about 13 percent of the people of Mexican origin in 
that region live to be over 65 years of age, as contrasted with 53 
percent for other groups. 

Fourth. It has accentuated tensions between population groups and 
resulted in an aggravation of practices of discrimination and segrega- 
tion. For ex xample, we have had school segregation springing up 
where none had existed before. We have signs in public places read- 
ing “No Mexicans allowed” where none had been seen before. We 
have had an increased number of violations of civil rights where none 
had occurred before. And that is natural because we are identified 
with and associated with the poor, defenseless wetbacks. The ten- 
7 ney is for the employer class to identify and associate with the wet- 
backs all other persons considered “Mexicans.” regardless of citizen- 
ship or degr ee of acculturation. 

The Texas poll, conducted by a group of researchers, and recognized 
as such—and I think they are as good as any researchers in the Na- 
tion—conducted a public -opinion measurement involving five situa- 
tions with reference to “social distance toward Latin Americans in 
Texas.” And I repeat that “Latin Americans” means Mexican Amer- 
icans. They are the same thing. 

The first q jues stion was: “How would vou feel about a child of yours 
marrying a Latin-American person?” Nine percent approved. Sev- 
enty-eight percent disapproved. Six percent indicated qualified 
approval. 

The second question was: “How would you feel about a Latin- 
American family moving in next door to you?” Twenty-eight per- 
cent expressed approval. Fifty-two percent expressed disapproval. 
Twelve percent expressed qualified approval. 

The third question was: “How would you feel about making friends 
with a Latin American?” Fifty-six percent indicated approval. 
Twenty-five percent expressed disapproval. Nine percent indicated 
qualified cl approv al, 


Phe fourth question was: “How would you feel about working at 
] 





the same place with a Latin American?” Approval was expressed by 
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60 percent. Disapproval was expressed by 25 percent, with 5 percent 
expressing qualified approval. 

The fifth and last question was: “How would you feel about eating 
in the same restaurant with a Latin American?” Fifty-three percent 
expressed approval. Twenty-nine percent indicated disapproval. 
Eight percent expressed qualified approval. 

‘That is an indication of how people feel about it. 

Another poll which was conducted showed that some 40 percent of 
the people of Texas—and these are Anglo-American people—still 
feel that our children should be segregated in schools. 

To continue now with the results of the heavy influx of illegal 
immigrants, it has developed a feeling of disrespect for and contempt 
of the laws of the land. When our immigration and labor laws are 
flaunted and openly disregarded, it is only logical to expect a general 
moral decadency on the part of the citizenry in general. 

Senator Humpnrey. | do not want to interrupt, but may I say that 
I wish our State Department people were still here. 

I note that Mr. Rubottom is with us. 

Will you continue, Mr. Garcia ¢ 

Mr. Garcia. A series of articles appeared in a chain of newspapers 
in Mexico recently. It is the chain Garcia Valseca, consisting of 25 
newspapers—no relation, incidentally. There was such a tremendous 
demand for these articles that they were later published in this form 
{indicating newspaper]. Anyway, the important thing is that they 
have statistical data. They have everything carefully documented. 
I do not think we can deny the stuff that they have put in here, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Can you get us a copy of that for our files 

Mr. Garcia. This is for the committee, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Garcia. Now, of course, a thing like this mushrooms and snow 
balls to the point where they exaggerate a lot of things. Newspapers 
do that anyway—with no offense to the press. I mean that sensation 
alism makes good news. Yet, we certainly cannot criticize news 
papers, because even a conservative publication like the Texas Aj 
manac states as follows [reading]: 

This large increase of Latin-American population has created a social and 
political problem. Many of the migrants enter the United States illegally. They 
are locally known as wetbacks because it is said that they swim the Rio Grande 
at unguarded points. The difference in wages in Mexico and in the United States 
attracts the immigrants, but the newcomers, speaking a foreign tongue, un 
acquainted with customs in the United States, and fearful of deportation, are 
sometimes exploited by employers, bringing charges of racial discrimination. 
Some progress has been made in recent years in eliminating this discrimination. 
The State government maintains a “Good Neighbor Commission” for this purposs 
The Socio-Economic Survey of the Spanish-Speaking People of Texas in 1948 
and 1949, directed by Dr. Lyle Saunders, was for the purpose of finding basic 
information that would be helpful in efforts toward elimination of discrimination. 

So, evidently, there must be some fire as well as some smoke. 

Now, as I say, sir, the situation gets to be such that the headlines 
scream sometimes when they should not. Possibly the chairman may 
have read something about dog food being served to wetbacks. Actu- 
ally, from my own investigation of that situation, I think a great dis- 
service was done the people involved, and fhere was a great deal of 
exaggeration. It was not dog food; it was good beef packed under 
the supervision of the United States Government across the border 
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when we were feeding ae It could not be sold here. How the 
label “dog food” got on it, I do not know. Perhaps that was the 
only way ‘to keep it from being sent to Europe, or perhaps somebody 
wanted to dispose of it in this way. But it was good beef. 

However, th at matter made terrific headlines in Mexico. It was 
really a disservice. Nobody was being fed dog food. 

Now, this | indicating doc ument] was shown to me by an immigra- 
tion service official. Incidentally, may I say that I have nothing but 
the highest praise for those people. They are trying to doa good job. 
You will notice the headline, “Immigration service shooting down 
braceros like deer,” when that was actually not taking place. 

In Latin-America our friend Peron takes full advantage of this. He 
drums up anti-Yankeeism in that fashion. People who belong to 
other parties in Mexico and who we unt to criticize the Government or 
who just want to criticize us or who may be mad at the United States 
do the same thing. So we have a real proble m. 

In a recent article in the Saturday Evening Post that was written 
by Mr. Thomas Sutherland, former executive secretary of the Texas 
Good Neighbor Commission, and former director of the Council of 
Ifuman Relations, appointed by Governor Shivers, it is pointed out 
that: 

“People of our race treated like animals” is a headline typical of those that 
face the Mexico ‘ity commuter on his way to work. This news story happened 
to be based on a letter written by a homesick and disgruntled farm worker who 
had, upon arrival in West Texas, a simple language misunderstanding with his 
employer. The farmer began shouting in the Mexican’s face, because it is 
commonly assumed in the Southwest that if a Mexican has never heard English 
before, he can understand it when it is shouted. By the time the story was 
published, the matter had been settled by an interpreter, and the worker was 
satisfied and asking to be recontracted by the same farmer. But the thousands 
of Mexican newspaper readers had accepted as truth what investigation showed 
to be in this case a false report, that “people of their race” were unmercifully 
exploited, denied water, decent beds, and such, by a Texas farmer. 

Well, I could go on, but we must finish. 

Sixth, it has deprived American citizens in villages, towns, and 
cities of their right to bargain and organize. Wetbacks have been 
employed in packing sheds and canning plants and have there been 
coerced to vote against collective bargaining agencies. They have dis- 
pl: iced the native worker not only in agr iculture but in industry. They 
have actually been employed by local governments to the detriment 
of native citizens. 

The Valley Evening Monitor of McAllen, Tex., in an editorial con- 
tained in its daily newspaper of July 15, 1951, pointed out the stupidity 
and the false economy of trying to pay people such low wages. I do 
not want to burden the committee, but if I may, I would like to read 
some excerpts from this editorial. 

Senator Humrpurey. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Garcta. Now, this is not a newspaper published by the Amer- 
ican GI Forum or by Mexican-Americans or by any labor organiza- 
tions. Labor unions do not exist down there. "It is a regular daily 
newspaper subject to the same pressures that all other newspapers are 
subject to, advertising, and so on. 

The editorial is entitled “Pay to Get It Picked.” 

President Truman's last-minute approval of legislation allowing importation 
of field workers from Mexico is a relief for the valley's anxiety over getting its 
record-breaking cotton crop picked. 
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The legislation, however, does not guarantee that the crop will be harvested, 
It merely provides the machinery by which valley employers along with others 
can seek to contract braceros from Mexico. The Immigration Service, which 
on the one hand is taking wetback pickers out of the valley, is falling on the 
job of setting up the contracting program. It cannot, however, call all the 
shots ; Mexico will have to agree to details of that contracting plan before it can 
go into effect. 

Meanwhile the valley has a huge crop to pick. <All signs indicate that within 
another week or two the volume of cotton ready for picking will be tremendous. 
If by that time the bracero program is not moving with well-oiled efticiency, and 
if the wetback deportation program is alert as it has been in recent weeks, 
Whit is going to happen? 

This newspaper believes that without doubt one way to speed up cotton pick- 
ing in the valley this season is to offer the sort of wages that will attract workers, 
in voicing this belief we well understand that in the view of many, a news- 
paper is not supposed to know anything about the cotton business, nor about 

uges, nor about labor. But we also recognize that cotton picking is im- 
portant from an economic standpoint—let alone from a welfare basis—to vir 
tually everyone in the valley this season. 

Current picking wages in the valley are approximately $2 per 100 pounds 
picked. Some growers tell us this is enough, that thev can get all the labor 
they presently need at that rate. But will it be enough when the big flow of 
cotton arrives at the season’s peak? 

If =2 is the going age, what would happen if SO per hundred were offered 7 A 
few cotton farmers acknowledge that they'd have plenty of takers at that figure. 
We even grew bold enough to ask a banker what would happen if more than 
$3 was paid, and he said money would be flowing in the streets, 

We don’t expect everyone to agree on what ought to be paid, but after talking 
with scores of people in the valley in the past week we've found a remarkable 
amount of agreement on the fact that a high picking wage will not only get 
the crop in but will produce the sort of monetary circulation for which the valley 


has been hoping since the February freeze, 


AN 





Anybody equipped with two-bit’s worth of brains knows that if higher wages 
are paid the farmer's profit is going to be lower. A hormal farmer does no 
like to anticipate a redueed profit. Yet at the same time, under present circum 
stunces in the valley, the most important question is whether the crop can be 
pi ked. 

fa Yes answer to that question can be supplied by the relatively simple plan 


of paying more wages for picking, then that certainly appears to be a simple 
solution to the problem; not a solution to be unanimously praised, but effective 
nevertheless 

Other sections of Texas pay more than $2 for cotton-picking. To be sure con 
ditions there differ from what they are here. Arkansas plantation owners last 
year contracted braceros at more than $2 per hundred. Surely Texas can meas- 
ure up to Arkansas. 

\s a matter of local pride, if nothing else, why is it that this rich and abundant 
valley usually winds up at the tail of the list when wages are compared? 

Ii is impossible for anyone to flatly say that higher pay will get the valley’s 
cotton crop harvested. But if there is any possibility that this could be the 
case, it ought to be explored. If practical, it ought to be applied 

Senator Humpurey. How much would you say a $2 figure would 
amount to on the basis of hourly work? Can you give us an idea of 

a 2 7 
Chiat $ 

Mr. Garcra. Well, sir, it is hard to say, because it depends on how 
fast the fellow can pick and on what the condition of the crop is. But 
it is not an awful lot of money. 

Senator Humpnrey. How much money would you say a man would 
earn ina day, a reasonably good picker ? 

Mr. Garcta. Six to eight dollars. 

Senator Humprrey. And how long a picking season would that be? 

Mr. Garctra. A couple of months, two and a half months. Mind 
vou, When I say a day's work, I am talking about from dawn to dusk. 

Senator Humpurey. Not eight hours? 
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Mr. Garcia. Better than eight hours; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. About 12 hours? 

Mr. Garcra. About 12 hours. A good, experienced cotton picker 
can make more, but stoop labor is, of course, very rough work. 

Senator Humpnrry. Yes. 

Mr. Garcia. I have here another editorial from the Brownsville 
Herald. a daily newspaper which is considered a very conservative 
one. This editorial was contained in the issue dated October 21, 1949, 
when the bracero agreement was entered into, and it is entitled “What! 
Forty Cents an Hour!” 


A how! of anguished martyrdom went up Tuesday with the announcement that 
contracts for bracero farm work in the valley must carry a guaranty of 40 cents 
an hour. 

But why? 

Many thoughtful leaders in the valley have expressed the opinion that preseut 
rates of 20 and 30 cents an hour are harmful to the whole economy of the valley, 
lower the standard of living for all, and do nobody any good except a few fat 
gluttons willing to make a profit off the underprivileged, 

These thinking people want ultimately to see wage scales paid in the valley 
which will attract the man who wants to come here, make his own home, raise 
his family and become part of the community. 

That may take time. Meanwhile, they believe, the 40 cent scale could be a step 
in the right direction. At least, the work contract would legalize the presence 
of the wetback who then would not be afraid to come to town and spend part of 
his meager wages—if he had any left. Certainly as of now he neither has any 
left nor has the willingness to visit town to spend it if he did. 

Forty cents an hour is $16 a week for 40 hours. There are no television sets 
among braceros. 

But there is privation, a squalid shelter which offers neither heat not sani- 
tation, convenience nor decent privacy. There is a diet of beans and rice and 
more beans and rice—mayhe. Salt pork to cook in the beans is sheer luxury. 

Even the standard fish-and-grits diet of the deep South Negro is better bal- 
anced than that. But the bracero, who never heard of a vitamin deficiency and 
wouldn't know how to build himself up against tuberculosis and pellagra, must 
rear his kids on beans and rice. 

Well, the argument runs, the bracero is lazy and won't give a full day’s work. 

If you had a bowl of beans and rice for your day’s rations, would you give 
100 percent efficiency ? 

But it’s no use, says the man with the gold toothpick. If you pay higher wages, 
the bracero quits until his money runs out and he needs some more. 

Maybe that’s the only way he gains rest for the weary, but maybe, too, nobody 
ever took enough interest in his individual case to teach him how to save money, 
what a proper diet can do for him and his family and how to raise his standard 
of living. 

In any case, are we seeking profits by slashing an economic whip of the bent, 
thin-ribbed body of the man with the cotton sack in his callonsed hands? 

If the bracero is not the worker we seek, then let’s get the type we do seek 
and pay him enough to achieve the fourth freedom—freedom from want. 

The man with the fat 40-cent cigar (an hour's pay to the bracero) stuck in 
his pleated jowls, makes very little impression on public opinion when he 
grumbles about the economic injustice of it all. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the idea that native Mexican-Americans will 
not work in agriculture any longer is quite common, as the chairman 
knows. I know that it was repeated time and time again before the 
Migratory Labor Commission. I remember hearing it in Brownsville 
when we testified down there, the idea being that native workers just 
do not work and that they have to have braceros or that they have to 
have we thacks. 

Senator Humrnurey. That is a common statement, Mr. Garcia. 

Mr. Garctra. Yes, sir, I know it is. 

Now, I believe the Senator has seen this study which is entitled 
“The Wetback in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas.” 
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Senator Humrurey. Yes, we have a copy of that. 

Mr. Garcia. In this study, as typical of the attitude expressed by 
the farmers, the reporters quote part of a conversation with a Rio 
Grande Valley farmer, a man who has owned a large acreage located 
west of Mission. The research group had been his guests at dinner, 
and afterward they were discussing the perennial topic of conversa 
tion in the valley, the wetbacks. The host began: 


The wetback comes into the valley because the local people won't work 
They’re all inherently lazy and they just can’t be persuaded to work, especially 
in agriculture. They lack initiative and ambition; they are content to go north 
and earn some money during the summer and then return here and live on it 
the rest of the year. They've been spoiled by too many advantages; too miuny 
welfare, educational, and other services. If you give a man something for noth 
ing, you ruin him. And the local Mexicans know they can get services whether 
they work or not. As soon as you begin to Americanize a Mexican he’s no longer 
any good. He just won't work any more. 

“Why is it,” we asked, “that all the people we see doing hard work in the valle 
are Mexicans?” 

That’s town work, he said, yard work, filling station work, construction work 
and stuff like that. 

But hard work, we asked, it is hard work, isn’t it? 

Yes, but for that they get $6 or $8 a day. 

Would they work in agriculture for $6 or S88 a day? 

They might 

What would they work for in agriculture? 

I don’t think they’d work at any wage. 

Would they work for, say, $15 a day’? 

Yes. 

Ten dollars a day? 

Yes. 

Might dollars a day? 

Yes, they would 

ive dollars a day? 

No. 

Then they would work if the wages were from $5 to $8 a day? 

No, they won't work in agriculture. We had a few working on our farm 
They wouldn’t do an honest day’s work. When we leased the farm, the man 
we lensed to had to let them go and get wetbacks. Wetbacks are good workers 
We get a lot of them. Some of them have been with us for years. There are a 
couple of places on our farm where they cross over. They come by the hu 
dreds. They’ve worn a sort of road up from the river. They come in a pitifu 
condition, with nothing, and we give them work at good wages, much better than 
they’d get in Mexico. I’ve got four boys working on my farm who have been 
with me for 5 years. Their home is about 40 miles across the border and they 
go back every once in a while. But they always return. They're clearing a 
bit of land for themselves there. They're hard-working boys. And very de 
pendable. One time their father came over. He told me that if his bovs didn’t 
do what they were told, just to let him know. We've got some other families on 
the farm that have been there a long time. They have a house to live in and 
have managed to buy some small furnishings. Their children are in school 
They have been picked up by the border patrol two or three times, but they 
always come back. We pay the men $2.50 a day. We've got four boys on the 
farm that we pay $26 a week rain or shine. And one boy who takes care of the 
irrigation who gets $30 a week rain or shine. But we don’t hire local Mexicans. 
They just don’t work 

Valley farmers just can’t afford to pay higher wages. Of course we get a 
good year now and then, but we also get bad ones. Labor costs run about 60 
percent of our total production costs, and if they were higher we'd go out of 
business in a bad year. And you won’t solve this problem by destroying the 
men who provide the work. We pay the highest wages we can. The wetback 
comes over and tells us what he'll work for and we pay it. And for 6 months 
or so after he comes he doesn't know anything and we pay him twice what he’s 
worth. 
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Would it, perhaps, not be more economical in the long run, we asked, to hire 
dependable, skilled, local people at higher wages than the wetbacks get? 

The local Mexicans are no good. They’ve been ruined by being partly Ameri- 
canized. They’ve been spoiled by the unions with their talk of a 40-hour week 
and security for everybody. What a man needs is to get out and work and earn 
his own security. You can’t give him anything without ruining him. I know, 
because I’ve ruined some Mexicans by being too good to them. I sent 11 to 
school, and almost all of them turned out to be no good. The ones I gave the 
least to turned out the best. There was one I helped a little by loaning him 
money to get to school. I made him sign notes for it. When he got out I gave 
him a job as a roughneck. In a year he had paid off all his debts to me. Today 
he’s worth a million and a half dollars. No, sir, the local people are just no good. 
It will take generations to raise them up to our level. And they'll have to do it 
themselves. Lut they won’t. If a man is born without initiative, without am- 
bition, he just won't get ahead. And that’s how the Mexican is. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ed Idar, State chairman of the American GI 
Forum of Texas, would like to make a statement. 

Senator Humpurey. We will be glad to hear him. 

Mr. Ipar. One of the arguments in South Texas, as you have heard, 
is that the local Mexican-Americans will not work, that they don’ t 
like stoop labor or agricultural work. Yet the fact remains, sir, that 
these people go north in Texas, and into the rest of the country , and 
they work in ‘the same type of work that the farmers claim they will 
not do in south Texas. 

Incidentally, a moment ago you asked a question concerning what 
would be the average wage of a cotton picker or something along that 
line. We have here a report from another newspaper in Texas pub- 
lished in the area of Lubbock, the Avalanche-Journal of Lubbock, 
which is just a regular daily paper, not one published by the American 
GI Forum of Texas or any Mexic an-American organization or group 
or individual. This article is a feature story dealing with the cotton 
pickers that come in from south Texas. It deals with Genaro Rodri- 
guez, the boss of an 18-member crew consisting of 3 families, 2 of them 
being children. I want to read several par agraphs from this article. 
It speaks of a picker being able to earn $15 or $20 a day, claims that 
we have frequently heard in Texas. 

Senator Humpnrey. And the day, again, is how long? 

Mr. Ipar. The day is, on the average, 10 hours or better, sir, from 
sunup to sundown. The farmers want to get their cotton picked in a 
hurry, and they take advantage of every daylight hour they can, 
particularly in this area where the cotton is subject to a sudden freeze, 
as has occurred on occasion. Once the cotton has matured, they want 
to get it out of the field in as short a time as possible, and if 
possible within 2 or 3 weeks’ time, depending on the size of the 
field. [Reading:] 


For an example of a typical “operation harvest,” take a look at Genaro 
Rodriguez and his crew from the very southernmost tip of Texas, a group of 
cheerful, smiling people who take their hard work in stride, and thrive on it. 

Rodriguez is a World War II veteran from Weslaco, Hidalgo County. About 
25 now and unmarried, he put in 18 months in France and Germany while in 
the Army. 

He is the “truckero’’—the trucker, and therefore, boss man—of an 18-member 
crew consisting of 3 families. The crew is busily harvesting the last of 660 
acres of cotton owned by Buddy Myers and his brother Billy, 4 miles west of 
Lubbock. 

All members of the crew, except a couple of small children, work, and they 
pull 7,200 pounds of bolls a day, averaging better than 400 pounds each a day. 
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EARNINGS ESTIMATED 


At that rate, this group of three families is taking in $144 a day or better 
while they work. Since their quarters are furnished, their principal expense 
is food and gasoline and oil for the truck. 

The crew is typical of the thousands that trek to the South Plains annually. 

Here is another paragraph pertaining to the same thing quoted 
out of this newspaper story: 

All members of the crew from 12 years old up are in the fields working, and 
they put in a full day to get their average of 400 pounds a day. 

Now, 400 pounds at $2 a hundred pounds would be $8 a day, sir. 
Furthermore, one thing that the committee ought to take into cog- 
nizance is that when a picker is given $2 for that 100 pounds, 50 cents 
of that money does not go to him but goes to the crew leader who 
transports the cotton from the field to the gin. So that out of every 
$z for each 100 pounds picked, the picker gives 50 cents to the crew 
leader. So, actually, the picker gets $1. 50 per 100 pounds. 

Mr. Garcra. If 1 may complement what Mr. Idar has said with 
reference to the matter of child labor, he mentioned the fact that 
these children are working in agriculture in west Texas. Last year, 
that is the school year of 1950-51—not the present school year—many 
schools, in order to avoid or circumvent the Federal law against child 
labor in agriculture during school hours closed these schools. Now, 


this y ‘ they did not close the schools because we complained so 
bitterly - the State department of education and to other high 
officials of the State. There, too, they respond to pressure; and, of 


course, politicians in Texas have been particularly conscious of 2 
Mexican vote since one gentleman got elected by 87 votes in sout! 
‘Texas. 

But we find now that an attempt is being made to amend the 
child-labor law, and we find reports, for example, such as this in 
the San Antonio Light in an issue of a few months ago to the effect 
that some of our representatives are extremely worried about what 
is happening to these eee because they are not given a chance 
to work in the fields. I do not know whether the Senator is familia 
with the arguments that have been advanced along that line, but to 
me the arguments are so utterly without foundation and, as a matter 
of fact, an insult to people's intelligence as to not warrant considera- 
tion at all. But we are fearful that enough pressure will be exerted 
to the point where the child-labor law, the Federal child-labor law, 
will be amended. This article is under the date line of Washington, 
July 18, and is as follows: 


Any day accidents and catastrophes may come to large numbers of children 
of migrant agricultural workers who are left unattended to run at large while 
their parents go to the fields to chop or pick cotton, this particular representative 
said today. 

Local child welfare agencies and county relief organizations are unable to 
cope with the situation, he thinks. Only legislation such as the amendments 
offered by himself and another representative, changing the laws and permitting 
these children to work alongside their parents, will alleviate the situation. 

Asked if he felt organized day care nurseries would help, he said: 

“How are the parents of nine kids to chop enough cotton in a day to pay for 
groceries and day care? 

“Besides, the worst thing is little farm boys and girls are being brought up 
encouraged in idleness and not learning how to work.” 

This particular representative has hopes of getting his amendment to the 
law approved. It would provide there could be exceptions to the law now 
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forbidding children under 16 from working at harvesting crops when schools 
are open in districts where they reside. 

His amendment would permit the superintendent of schools or comparable 
officials to certify economic and family conditions justify these children working 
while school is in session. 


Mr. Chairman, if I may complete the summation of the results of the 
heavy influx of illegal immigrants, the seventh item is that it has 
resulted in an annual mig ation of thousands upon thousands of men, 
women and children seeking a living wage in other parts of the 
country; in the uprooting of family ties; ina Grapes of Wrath with 
a Spanish accent calculated to preserve a state of illiteracy, destitu- 
tion, disease, and social tragedy. 

Eighth, it has sabotaged our good neighbor policy and created a 
feeling of suspicion and doubt among the people not only to the 
immediate south but throughout Latin America. 

Ninth, it has injured the entire economy of the Southwest by de- 
pressing the standard of living and decreasing the buying power of 
the native citizen. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may summarize, I will then be glad to 
answer any questions anybody wants to ask. Mr. Idar, the State 
chairman of the American GI Forum of Texas, who is seated next to 
me, would also like to make some comments. 

I might say that the organization he represents is essentially com- 
posed of World War II veterans. 

Senator Humpnrey. I wanted to ask you about the nature of that 
organization. First I would like to note for the record at this point, 
with reference to yourself, that you are a member of the school board 
of San Antonio. 

Mr. Garcta. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. And you are a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Council of Spanish Speaking People. 

Mr. Garcta. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. And a member of the Council on Human Re- 
lations appointed by Governor Shivers of Texas? 

Mr. Garcta. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. That was set up some 18 months ago, was it 
not ? 

Mr. Garcra. Approximately ate ears ago. 

Senator Humpnrey. 2 years ago 

Mr. Garcta. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you are also general counsel of the Amer- 

can GI Forum of Texas? 

Mr. Garcta. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humeurey. Will you be kind enough to explain to us the 
composition and the nature of the American GI Forum. 

Mr. Garcia. The American GI Forum is an organization composed 
mostly of veterans of World War IT of Mexican ‘descent, though it is 
not limited to veterans of World War II nor is it limited to people 
of Mexican descent. There are some Anglo-Americans who belong 
to the organization. 

We felt the need of an organization composed of the younger ele- 
ment to fight some of these battles, Fi rankly, we came back from the 
war expecting an entirely different situation from that which we 
found. We came back to find that we could not buy homes because of 
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restrictive covenants. At that time the United States Supreme Court 
had not ruled as they have since, and even now, under “gentlemen’s 
agreements,” we cannot buy in many sections. 

We came back to find the wetback invasion already flowing. We 

came back to find disappointment and disillusionment after we had 
been told that we were going over there to fight for a better way of life 
and to fight against racism. 

And here Ieam not taking any credit myself because I, just like 
other millions, was drafted, and I have no particularly brilliant rec- 
ord. I have a lot of ribbons which do not mean anything. 

Mr. Srroyer. How large is the membership ‘ 

Mr. Garcta. There are 145 active forums. We do not call them 
chapters and we do not have any high-sounding titles for the officials 
such as generalissimo or commander. They are just called chairmen. 

1 think that Mr. Idar had better answer with regard to the 
membership. 

Mr. Ipar. We wish we knew ourselves what the membership was. 
The Forum is rather unique in the fact that all it costs a person to join 
the Forum is 25 cents, and there are no weekly or monthly or yearly 
dues of any nature. Our local forums contribute $2 a month for the 
entire group whether they have 10 members or whether they have 100 
members to help finance the little work that we can carry on to the 
best of our ability, like appearing here today. 

Since we have no regular dues that go to the State headquarters, our 
local groups are not forced to send in membership cards. However, we 
may have a general idea of our membership in a few weeks time. We 
are now conducting a subscription drive for a newspaper to be pub- 
lished by the Forum, and then we will have a fairly good idea of the 
actual membership of the organization. 

Mr. Barsasn. What would you estimate the membership to be? 

Mr. Ipar. We have estimated it at between 15,000 to 20,000, Judg- 
ing from the report of the chapter in Corpus Christi, where the or- 
ganization started, they actually have close to a thousand members. 
There we have been highly successful in selling the organization to 
the people. 

[ might sum up the organization by saying that we are such a grass- 
roots organization that we have only roots and no leaves. Our roots 
reach right down to the poorest people that you can find in the State of 
Texas. On our board of directors of approximately 35 people you 
could count on the fingers of your two hands the number of our direc- 
tors that have a college degree. The rest of them are fellows that did 
a good organizing job i in their areas, and they have been honored for 
their work by being given positions on the board. 

In our local forums, the big part of them, the leaders are boys that 
do not even have a high-school diploma. I can think of many a 
boy who never was fortunate enough to get a high-school diploma. 
If he had not gotten into the Army and learned a few rudiments of 
citizenship and le: adership to desire something better when he came 
back, he would not be in his position of leadership in his local forum. 

I believe that about sums up the organization, unless you have any 
further questions. 

Mr. Garcta. Insofar as the schooling is concerned, the explanation 
for the lack of education is this: The result of a survey conducted by 

the University of Texas shows that we have approximately 250,000 
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children of Mexican descent of school age in the State of Texas. And 
yet, despite that, if you make a study on any given day of the year, 
of the school year, you will find that less than one-half of those chil- 
dren will be found in any grade in any school. 

Or to put it differently, we are still producing generation after 
generation of illiterates and cotton pickers and day laborers, not that 
it is a disgrace to be a day laborer or a cotton picker, but as I under- 
stand our American way of life the idea is to have the son of a day 
laborer perhaps learn a trade and to have his son in turn perhaps 
acquire a profession, or whatever it is he is fitted for. If he wants to 
be a playboy, that is up to him. 

That is the problem we have found, sir. The reason we have leaders 
who for the most part have high-school diplomas or less than high- 
school diplomas is that we have not developed leadership. We do 
have quite a number of professional people, and we have the problem 
that all minority groups have—the growing pains there wherein the 
individual disassociates himself from his own group, turning his back 
on them, and becoming a social climber, if you please. 

Mr. Inar. I would like to elaborate on this matter of education, sir. 
For whateevr it may be worth, I have here a survey conducted by 
Joe Belden and associates, the group that publishes the Texas Poll in 
Texas. This survey was conducted last oon in Austin where they 
interviewed about 500 people of Latin-American ancestry. 

This survey is entitled “The Latin-American Audience and Market 
of Austin, Tex.,” and was condutced for radio station KTXN of 
Austin to determine the market potential of the Latin-American 
group of Austin, Tex. Station KTXN was interested in this survey 
because 70 percent of their programing is in Spanish and they wanted 
to determine the extent of the Mexican-American market. 

They found out, in the first place, that out of 500 families inter- 
viewed, 23 percent had no education whatsoever. They found that 33 
percent went to grade school but did not finish, making a total of 56 
percent that had less than grade school education. 

They also found that 18 percent went to grade school and finished, 
which makes a total of 74 percent who had no more than grade school 
education. 

Now, there are other findings of the survey that may be of value to 
this committee. It is of value in indicating how the wetback is retard- 
ing the advancement of our group in this Nation. We would like to 
leave the survey with the committee. 

Senator Humpurey. Very fine. We would appreciate it, and if you 
want it returned we can send it back to you. 

Mr. Surorer. May I ask one question ? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Surorer. Referring to these figures you gave us of earnings of 
$6 to $8 a day in picking cotton, would that be Mexican contract labor 
or are you including the wetbacks there ¢ 

Mr. Inar. The crew that I talked about and which was written up 
in the feature story of the Lubbock newspaper was a crew from the 
very southernmost tip of Texas which had gone north in Texas, having 
been displaced by the wetbacks. These crews go north to the Gulf 
coast area of Texas, central Texas, and west Texas. 

Mr. Suroyer. Is there much evidence of this paying of 10 cents and 
20 cents an hour to wetbacks? 
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Mr. Inar. There certainly is, sir. Even a superficial examination 
of conditions in Donna or any of the other valley towns will show 
you that the payment of such wages is going on. That was also veri- 
fied by the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. 

Mr. Suroyer. The reason I asked that question is because your tes- 
; timony gave the impression that these workers were receiving $6 and 
i $8 a day. 

Mr. Garcra. Not the wetbacks. Farmer after farmer got on the 

stand in testifying before the President’s Commission on Migratory 

i Labor and testified to that. Of course, they will give you other figures 
. that suit their interests. 

Now, in 1947, Pauline Kibbe, secretary of the Good Neighbor Com- 
mission of Texas, wrote a book entitled “Latin Americans in Texas,” 
a book which dealt with the problems of the Latin Americans in Texas. 
Miss Kibbe went down the Rio Grande valley and made an investiga- 
tion of the labor situation there. She was not supposed to sound off 
too loud because in doing so she would have stepped on people’s toes, 
but she could not quite avoid that. Asa result, she lost her job. 

At the time of the publication of her book, a howl] went up amongst 
the valley interests, the valley organizations—and I think the Senator 
had some experience with some of the leaders of those organizations 
because they are well organized. They said, “That is not true, Miss 
Kibbe is not telling the truth. The average prevailing wage here for 
all, including wetbacks, is from 40 to 60 cents an hour.” 

A man who was at that time a very high official in the State of Texas 
and who is now even higher, very high, ‘stated that ver y thing. 

Now, on the other hand, when it came to entering into a ‘deal with 
Mexico for a bracero agreement, those same people who had talked 
about an hourly rate 40 to 60 cents as being the prevailing wage, in- 
sisted that the prevailing wage rate was 25 cents an hour at most and 
that they could not pay more than 25 cents. Farmer after farmer 
said the same thing to the Migratory Labor Commission, and some of 
them insisted that they could not pay more than 20 cents. 

Their arguments were the same standard arguments that the Senator 
has heard before here. As a matter of fact, some of them said, “It is no 

use, they are used to being exploited, and they don’t want to work.” 

One of the members of the Commission stated, “Couldn’t you man- 
age to disappoint them just this one time?” 

Mr. Barsasu. Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether Mr. Garcia and 
Mr. Idar have any specific comments with respect to the reecommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. 

Mr. Garcta. I think that on the whole the recommendations are 
very sound. As to the details involving administrative procedures I, 
for one, do not want to set myself up as an expert to pass on them, such 
details as penalizing an employer. How are you going to penalize 
a man if he does not know whether a worker is a wetback or not ? 

As to all of those details, I would not be in a position and I would 
not be presumptuous enough to try to give you any opinion on that. 

As to the argument that they should not be penalized, I don’t think 
that is too valid when you consider the fact that people are penalized 
for dealing in contraband goods, and here we are dealing in contraband 
human beings who are being exploited. So it seems to me that they 
ought to be penalized. 

As to the administrative details, I don’t know. 
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Senator Humrurery. Well, Senator Douglas offered an amendment 
here the other day on the bill that we had, 8. 1851. The final amend- 
ment, after it had been stripped of all of its superfluous garments and 
became whittled down to the bare bones, was that if a man knowingly 
hired a wetback he would be subject to the penalty as outlined in the 
amendment. I think it provided for a fine of $2,000 and/or 1 year of 
mtn ova 

We lost that amendment. I would like to ask you how we can get 
at this wetback problem unless we put severe penalties into the law to 
apply against men who knowingly employ wetbacks. 

Mr. Garcta. That is the only complete answer. That is the only 
real answer to the problem. Get at the man who hires them. 

Senator Humpurery. That is, knowingly. 

Mr. Garcia. Knowingly; of course. 

Senator Humpurey. I saw some danger in the fact that where it is 
very uncertain and indefinite and the man might not have any in- 
formation at all as to hiring a wetback, that that would be putting 
a very severe penalty on him. The original amendment provided that 
he needed to have reasonable knowledge thereof and/or knowingly, 
and soon. As you know, we were defeated on that. I think we got 
the sum total of 12 votes. How ever, I am accustomed to that situa- 
tion. Then we had it “knowingly,” and we lost on a division vote. 

I am so terribly concerned about this wetback problem because I 

think it is basic. I do not see how we are going to get at these other 
reforms until we deal with the problem which continues to cut the 
ground out from under the people. You are not going to be able to 
raise wage rates and improve social conditions and improve the edu- 
cational standards and do all of the other things that need to be done— 
and which will take time and which cannot be done overnight, as you 
know and as I know—until we find the solution to this w etback prob- 
lem. It is going to take us some time, but how are we going to get 
these other things done if we have a constant floodtide of incoming 
wetbacks ? 

Mr. Garcta. That is right, sir. We have segregation in schools 
quite prevalent in Texas, and we went to the Federal courts with that. 
We got a favorable decision. The other side folded up. So we had 
a precedent, we had our own version of the Sweatt case, and so we are 
now entitled to no segregation. But if we do not get the children in 
school, that does not do us any good. 

Senator Humpnrey. You were saying that the Immigration Serv- 
ice is doing a good job. Isthat right‘ 

Mr. Garcia. They are trying to do a good job. They need more 
money and they need more help. 

Senator Humpurery. Are they not understaffed ? 

Mr. Garcra. And less interference. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are they not understaffed ? 

Mr. Garcia. They certainly are, sir. 

Mr. Inar. I might point out, sir, that last summer for the first time 
there was an airlifting of wetbacks into the interior of Mexico. If you 
will look at our wetback report, you will find out that the social re- 

earchers who dug into the facts to pr epare that report founc that the 
average wetback comes from the interior of Mexico. 

Now, before the airlift operation went into effect, it had been the 
practice to merely transport these wetbacks across the border, and 
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they promptly turned around and came back to the United States 
again. That was easier than going back 800 miles to their communi- 
ties. 

When the airlift operation of the wetbacks got under way, they 
were flying them to the interior, and 800 or 600 miles was such a dis- 
tance that it was not likely those people would turn right around and 
come back. 

As a result of that operation—and it was becoming quite effective, 
even though it was limited because of the lack of enough funds, you 
should have heard the howl that went up in the valley. We had a 
grand jury in the valley which came out with the declaration that the 
airlift was cruel. The chamber of commerce of the community down 
there came out in opposition to the thing. 

One of the solutions to this problem would be to give enough author- 
ity to the Immigration Service so they could really do the job we 
think they really want to do, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. I was on another committee, the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, when we had hearings on Public Law 78. 
Kvery time a witness appeared before that committee he would say, 
“We just can’t do : anything about this, we are trying to, but we can’t 
do anything about it.’ 

Now, I just cannot believe that the Government of the United States, 
as summed as this Government is, with the resources at its command, 
cannot do something about this when we are able to do something 
about almost anything else. If we run the dragnets of the selective 
service system to get people into the Army, we ought to be able to 
run a dragnet of some kind of rejective service to get the wetbacks 
out of the country. They just do not belong in the country. That 
just seems to make sense to me. 

I think you ought to know that we introduced a supplemental 
appropriation item here for the Immigration Service, del we did not 
get very far with that. 

I just want the record of these hearings to show that the Congress 
of the United States has not made a determined effort to get rid of 
this wetback problem—and I speak from authority. I have been on 
this problem now for 2 years, not long, but quite intensively for 2 
years; and if you want something done about the wetback problem 
you are inthe right town. You may not be talking to the right person, 
but you are in the right town. 

Mr. Garcra. Mr. Chairman, an amusing thing about this problen— 
it would be amusing if it were not so tragic and if it did not involve 
so many hundreds ‘of thousands of human beings—is that the same 
farmers who have callously exploited the wetbacks howled when this 
airlift was instituted on the ground that it was a eruel and unusual 
punishment and that those people were being deprived of their civil 
rights. 

Now, I do not want to burden the committee. TI started to say a 
moment ago, sir, when you raised the question about wages, Mr. 
Shroyer, that the farmer is protected because, after all, the Govern 
ment takes care of him on his crops. 

Senator Humrnrey. By the 90 percent price support, you mean ? 

Mr. Garcia. That is right. 

Now, the legal imported labor also is protected, and I am glad to 
see them protected. The bracero is protected under the international 
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agreement and the individual work contract. The only one who is 
not protected is the native American. 

I do not want to appear melodramatic, sir; but one of the things 
that reaily got me intensely interested in this problem was a sight I 
saw in the State of Arkansas some 3 or 4 years ago. I was retained 
by the Mexican consul general to accompany a consul to see whether 
or not the individual work contracts and the international agreement 
were being violated in a section of Arkansas. I flew up there and I 
traveled around in cars and in jeeps and I saw a lot of things. The 
contracts were being violated right and left, and the Mexican Govern- 
ment did something about it, and rightly so, to protect its nationals. 
It appeared to me that the farmers were just going out of their way 
to find various clauses to violate, such things as improper housing— 
they had been given shacks that had been abandoned by Negroes and 
which were unfit to live in. They had not been given cooking uten- 
sils. They had not been given stoves. In some cases they were not 
even given water. I saw those conditions. They were terrible. 

Then the Mexican Government did something about it. At the same 
time I saw scores of Mexican-Americans, not just men like the braceros, 
but men, women, and children living under lean-to’s, under trucks, 
and even under trees. There was no one to d6 anything for them; 
they were just Americans, 

Senator Humrurey. Well, Mr. Garcia, we thank you very much. 
If either one of you have anything more to offer by way of a supple- 
mental written statement, we will be glad to receive it. We will be 
glad to receive any additional testimony you wish to offer in written 
form or anything else that may be of interest to us on this problem. 
We have a big problem here . 

I think I should tell you that this hearing is only part of a general 
hearing on the whole manpower problem. This is one of the factors, 
one of the facets of a problem which the committee wants to look into 
in a comprehensive way—the manpower utilization in the United 
States. 

I do not mind telling you, as I am quite sure you have already 
gleaned from my remarks, that my chief interest is in the proper 
utilization of manpower resources that are available here within our 
ewn country. I am not closing my mind to the fact that there may 
be a necessity for contract labor. 1 mean that that depends upon what 
the needs may be in terms of the requirements of crops and of produc- 
tion. But I think our first responsibility, as you so well stated it, is 
the protection of American nationals, at least with the same degree ot 
enthusiasm and concern as the Mexican Government tends to protect 
its own nationals. I say more power to the Mexican Government in 
its protection of its nationals. In fact, I wish they could do it better. 

Mr. Garctra. Lest our position be misunderstood, we do not. want to 
appear here as categorically opposed to the importation of Mexican 
labor. We can all be together on this providing these conditions are 
met: 

One, that a shortage of labor actually exists, and not an artificially 
created shortage of labor or merely the maldistribution of labor 
locally. 

Two, that prevailing wage scales be paid, and by that I do not mean 
wetback prevailing wages scales. 
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Three, that the same protection with reference to wages and work- 
ing conditions be given to Americans as are given to the imported 
laborers. 

If those conditions are met, we are all together in favoring their 
importation. 

(See appendix 2 for petitions submitted by American GI Forum indicating that 
persons of Mexican ancestry favor legislation designed to stop the influx of wet- 
backs and better the condition of migratory laborers. ) 

Senator Humrnery. I think that is a very excellent analysis and 
synopsis of the situation. 

I want to thank you very much. 

If there is nothing else, the subcommittee will recess, subject to the 
call of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., a recess was taken, the subcommittee 
to reconvene upon the call of the chairman.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1952 


Untrep States Senate. 
SuscoMMIrreE oN Lazvor anp Lapor-ManaGEMENT RELA- 
TIONS, OF THE Commrtrer oN Lapor anp Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in the old 
Supreme Court room, the Capitol, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey and Morse. 

Committee staff present: Jack Barbash, staff director; Eleanor M. 
Hadley and Thomas E. Shroyer, professional staff members, 

Sentaor Humpnrey. Well, the hour has arrived. We try to start 
within a reasonable proximity to the scheduled time. 

I believe we will start this morning with Mr. Baker of the National 
Farmers Union. 

These are extra copies of your statement; is that correct ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, LEGISLATIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baxer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. 1 am sure other members of the committee 
will be here shortly, but we are always in trouble, as you know, with 
conflict of committee interests. Every member of this committee is 
bogged down with a series of hearings. So if you will use me as the 
focal point of your observations, we will see to it that all of this 
testimony, as you have prepared it, gets into the hands of our com- 
mittee members. 

Go right ahead, Mr. Baker. You are familiar with the procedure 
before committees. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, for the record, I am John A. Baker, 
legislative secretary, National Farmers Union, a Nation-wide organi- 
zation of working farm families. I should like to make a brief oral 
statement, 

Mr. Barsasu. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Baker could give 
us a little more about the National Farmers Union, the extent of its 
organization, its operation, and so on. I don’t think we have had it 
in the record for 5 ane time. 

Senator Humeurey. No. I think that would be very good, to sort 
of fortify the record. 

Mr. Baxer. The Farmers Union was organized nearly 50 years ago 
at Point Texas, near Dallas. The first local was organized by a group 
of six or seven farmers in that State. Following that, it spread rapidly 
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throughout the South, and from the South into the Middle West and 
into the Great Plains. 

In the 50 years intervening, there have been ups and downs In 
membership in the different parts of the country. 

Though I have not seen the actual survey, I am told that some years 
ago a reputable surveying organization was given the job of finding 
out who the National Farmers Union is and who are its members. 
You hear claims about some of the farm organizations that most of the 
members are bankers or ministers or grain-trade operators, that most 
of the members are Main Street rather than farm. We wanted to find 
out in Farmers Union who were the members. If I remember the fig- 
ures correctly, something like 99.5 percent of the membership was 
made up of people actually living and working on farms. Not all 
those were owners of the farms that they operated, but something close 
to four-fifths of all the members were farm-owning operators. 

Mr. Surorer. Is the membership predominantly made up of larger, 
middle-sized, or smaller farmers ¢ 

Mr. Baker. The membership is not stratified either way. The fact, 
however, that the higher percentage are owners indicates that they are 
the larger and middle-sized farmers rather than the small farmers 
and the sharecroppers. 

One reason that there are no more small and very small farm family 
members in the organization is that we happen at this time not to be 
strong in the areas where the underemployed low-income farm fam- 
ilies are concentrated in greater numbers, such as the southern Appi- 
lachians and the Southeast. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Baker, would you lke to read all of your 
statement, or would you like to paraphrase it ? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir; I just want to speak very briefly orally and 
present the rest for the record. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. And we will see that 
the entire statement as you have prepared it is incorporated in the 
body of the record. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you. 

The interest of Farmers Union in the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Migratory Labor derives from three basic prin- 
ciples of our organization: (1) An abiding determination to preserve, 
and further improve, the democratic nature of our Government; (2) a 
deep feeling that democracy must, and ultimately will, extend indi- 
vidual dignity, economic opportunity, and material well-being to all 
people; and (3) the profound belief, based upon our understanding 
of history and our observation of current happenings, that the family 
farming pattern of American agriculture is a vital balancing force 
in our national social and political structure which is essential to the 
stability and preservation of representative government and democ- 
racy itself. Recognizing the importance of the family farm in the 
preservation of democracy, we view with alarm our failure as a nation 
to alleviate the problems and cure the causes of situations where agri- 
cultural enterprise units are too small and too large. 

I invite the attention of this committee to the several reports of the 
Low Income Subcommittee of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, one of which is this committee staff publication, which is one 
of the most comprehensive and accurate statements on the situation 
in areas where too many of the farms are too small. 
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Senator Humpurey. What was the date of that report ? 

Mr. Baker. This report is Eighty-second Congress, first session, 
joint committee print, dated W ashington, 1951. The letter of trans- 
mittal is dated February 2, 1951. 

Another report, just recently issued, is Underemployment in Amer- 
ican Agriculture, issued by the Agricultural Committee of the National 
Planning Association, which covers very much the same territory as 
this other publication but is somewhat more current and up to date. 

I would also remind the committee of the testimony of Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan before the Low Income Subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee, dated December 15, 1949, which is a comprehensive 
analysis of that part of the agricultural structure of the United 
States. The testimony is titled, “Low Income Farm Families and 
Economic Stability.” And although I don’t have it with me, one of 
the latest and most startling statements of this problem is in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Farm Policy Forum, a publication of the lowa State 
College. It is an article by Senator Sparkman, who is the distin- 
guished chairman, as you know, of the Low Income Subcommittee. 
‘The title of his article is “Our Underutilized Rural Resources.” The 
startling fact, that just can’t be overlooked, that he states in that 
article, is that if we use all of the research results, the advanced tech- 
nology we know, and extend them out to farmers by every known 
method of education, and they adopt all of them, and in adopting 
them they have all the fertilizer and all the farm machinery and all 
the insectic on and all the weed killers they need to adopt those most 
modern practices, we can increase total farm production probably 
about 15 percent in the next 5 years, at the most about 20 percent. 

If we do the things that are needed to energize these 214 
million low-income underemployed farm families, we can increase 
total farm production in the southern Appalachians 80 percent, or 
Nation-wide 40 percent. That is a startling fact, and it almost seems 
like we are stupid if we don’t take advantage of that great resource 
which could be energized for national welfare, and, in times like these, 
for national security. 

Senator Humpurey. Your 15 percent figure was on the present 
going farms? 

Mr. Baker. That is right. On the present structure of agriculture. 

Senator Humrurey. But if you took the underdeveloped areas of 
our agriculture and applied to them the modern technology which is 
available to those capable of paying for it, you would be able to in- 
crease the national production by 40 percent? Is that right ¢ 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. That requires their having access to 
enough land and capital resources to make their labor fully produc- 
tive instead of largely unproductive, as it is now. 

Stated another way, if the productivity of the low-income under- 
employed families, 21% million of them, were raised not to the maxi- 
mum but only to the productivity of the medium-sized farms of the 
country, each of those farms would be doubling or tripling their pro- 
ductivity. That is where the 40 percent comes from. 

The correction of these conditions of low-income underemployed 
farm families is directly related to the main problem being consid- 
ered by this committee. I respectfully submit that you cannot ade- 
quately consider such problems nor adequately treat them unless you 
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also address your efforts to the problems of these 214 million low- 
income underemployed farm families. , 

I might add at this point, Mr. Chairman, that it is fashionable in 
Washington these days to call these families “underemployed.” I 
was born and raised on that kind of a farm, and remembering what 
time of the day my dad had me up and had me working, and what he 
had me doing until bedtime, I kind of resent that word “underem- 
ployed.” The point is these farm families don’t have the resources 
to make their labor fully productive, even though they are working 
hard all the time. 

Those are the problems people have when we allow our farms to be 
too small, or to be inadequate. Your committee is more directly con- 
cerned with the problems which arise when we allow our agricultural 
units to become too large. 

Looking specifically at some of the problems that arise where the 
unit of agricultural enterprise is too big, the factory in the field, or 
the industrial type of argiculture, the Farmers Union’s position on 
some of the major issues under consideration by your committee is 
concisely stated in the 1952 program statement of the North Dakota 
Farmers Union, as follows: 

Minimum wages in agriculture: Farm families must be protected against the 
competition of exploited labor whose low wage is reflected in lower costs of 
factory-type farms. Therefore, all farm labor, and labor in agricultural process- 
ing plants, should be brought under the minimum wage provisions of the Wage 
and Hour Act. That minimum for all labor should be raised to whatever figure 
will place their purchasing power at a parity with a minimum decent standard 
of living. 

Collective bargaining for farm labor: As a further protection against the 
exploitation by factory-type farms, the right of farm laborers to collectively 
bargain with any employer who hires more than two persons for 60 days or more 
each year should be protected by an amendment to the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

For the specific interest of the chairman of this subcommittee, I 
brought along the statemnt adopted by the State convention of the 
Minnesota Farmers Union. Their statement is shorter and also to the 
point. ‘The statement of the Minnesota Farmers Union on this subject 
reads as follows: 

Exploitation of Agricultural Labor: Big landlords and corporation farms are 


growing more and more vicious in their treatment of the poor people who work 
for them. 


We urge the development of a program that will improve the living standards 
and safeguard the health of those so employed. 

We have been studying very carefully for the past year this report 
of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. The Farmers 
Union concurs generally with the findings and recommendations of the 
Commission. 

To save time, Mr. Chairman, there is nothing to gain from my taking 
up the time bringing out our points of agreement. I would like to 
indicate the few places where we have reservations. 

It leaves out what appears to us to be an important source of 
additional manpower in this mobilization emergency. And _ that 
source is these low-income underemployed farm families that I just 
mentioned. 

A recommendation should have been included, we feel, for stepped 
up recruiting in areas of great concentration of these low-income 
underemployed farm families. 
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Another qualification or reservation we would like to make: We 
are not just real sure that there is anything magic about the number 
4 of aliens who were allowed to come in in 1950. Greater flexibility 
; might be desirable to meet unknown future circumstances. 

Mr. Barsasn. Mr. B: aker, you are in general agreement with the 
idea that we ought to be restrictive on this ‘problem { ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. Let me put it this way. I have been interested, I might 
say, in the possibilities of the mechanical cotton harvester, in helping 
to cure the problems that we have always worried about, about share- 
croppers and about the migratory workers, about the low productivity 
of labor in cotton production. I am told by a reliable observer that 
one of the large labor associations in the valley of California had put 
in a requisition for 38,000 migratory workers from Mexico. At just 
about the time for that requisition to be filled, 200 mechanical cotton 
harvesters were brought into the area by customs contractors. And 
that requisition for ‘Mexican aboters was reduced from 38,000 to 
1,200. Possibly not all of that reduction was due to the advent of the 
mechanical cotton harvesters that they didn’t know were coming. You 
are as familier as I am with the tendency of those big growers to 
over-order on labor. But that is a ‘mighty big reduction. 

I noticed in the paper this morning that one of your staff had re- 
leased a report pointing out the importance of mechanical tec hnology 
. in reducing labor requirements in agriculture. I immediately thought: 
When I was a boy in Arkansas, fellows who were just a little bit older 
than I was used to take off in June and, as they called it, “follow the 
wheat harvest.” They were migratory workers of a type. The combine 
and the newer developments in the harvesting of wheat, eliminated 
the need for that. 

Senator Humrnrey. Yes. We seldom see what we used to call the 
old hired-hand farm migration up in the North Middle West. They 
used to start out in Oklahoma and Kansas and Nebraska and Iowa 
and Minnesota and the Dakotas and just work on up to the latter part 
of August. That was some 15 years or 20 years ago, in fact. 

Mr. Baker. So the reason we would like to see some flexibility here, 

rather than just the 1950 figure: A year might come when you would 

want more, but in the long 1 run it looks like the 1950 figure would be 
a lot more than we would need. So there is nothing particularly 
magic about the 1950 figure anyway. 

We haven’t studied this recommendation on having the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service do the recruiting, enough to have a 
position on that subject. There are good reasons for doing that. It 
; would facilitate the enforcement of the immigré ition laws, and the 
coordination between the enforcement of immigration laws and the 
legal recruiting of laborers. On the other hand, I don’t know whether 
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, : that service is the kind that is accustomed to doing action jobs such 
) i as feeding people and putting them on trains and transporting them, 


or not. We would just rather not take a position at this time on that 
f subject. 


t, Consistent with our interest in this from the standpoint of the 
t : family farm, and the farm family on the family farm, we concur with 

: the recommendation that the Department of Agriculture set up these 
1 : transient camp sites for migratory workers. However, we oppose that 
e > £beinga — to factory- “type agricultural units. We feel that the 
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operators of those big farms ought to have to pay all of the costs that 
are involved in giving r anybody that they employ a decent American 
standard of living. And that includes housing and health and mini- 
mum wages and the opportunity for free collective bargaining, and 
the rest of it. 

If the wives and the families of the working farm operators of the 
country are going to be subjected to the competition of the factory in 
the field, it is s only fair that the employees of that competitor be given 
the same kind of standards and wor king conditions and the rest of it 
that we would like to have for our wives and children on the family 
farm. And the only way you can assure that is to forego the glittering 
and somewhat promising business of subsidizing this operation. 

There is presently $85, if my figure is correct, per person, Federal 
subsidy, for each one of these Mexican immigrants that is brought in 
under the Mexican labor agreement. That is $85 per employee that 
the Federal Government subsidizes the big grower competing against 
family farms in the United States. 

Mr. Barnasn. And the Federal Government is not reimbursed by 
the factory farm. 

Mr. Baker. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think it might be well to state that it is gen- 
erally the operators of those factory farms that think that subsidiza- 
tion destroys the moral fiber of the people, too. I think that is where 
vou get a good deal of your criticism of these programs in behalf of 
the improv vement of American agriculture. 

Mr. Baxer. With these minor qualifications, we agree with the rec- 
ommendation that the Commission made, 

We are greatly pleased that this committee is holding these hearings. 
I don’t know of a subject, in recent history, anyway, that there have 
have been more things written on and that more special groups have 
studied and written reports on, and where less happened, than on this 
problem of underemployed farm people and the migratory domestic 
and immigrant laborers on farms. 

By the time you are through, I think you are going to find that the 
problems of migrator y wor kers have implications that run throughout 
our economic and social system, far beyond the actual bad living and 
working conditions that these people ‘have on the factory farms, as 
bad as they are. Those problems have implications clear on through 
or whole national structure. 

Senator Humpurey. It would be very interesting to get a compre- 
hensive report as to the costs that the taxpayers, the State and local 
jurisdictions of the Government for example, have to pay because of 
the subsistence standards of those people. Even in areas where social 
welfare standards are not too high, there is still a sizable cost in terms 
of money—just speaking about the dollars of it now—that is paid out 
in order just to sustain life, to maintain a bare level of subsistence. 
And that, of course, is a type of subsidy, too. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. These people not only are denied the oppor- 
tunity for what you might term the use of their productive capacity, 
but they are denied an opportunity to be participating citizens in the 
over-all community life. And because of this they become social 
problems. 
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As we have had testimony here on prior occasions, the whole prob- 
lem of delinquency, of illiteracy, of poor health, of substandard social 
conditions, all of this, is a tremendous burden upon the community. 
And many of these communities in America that are filled or loaded 
with this migratory labor group find themselves depressed commu- 
nities, at least in some part of their society. 

You see, the trouble is, as I see it, that we do not get the picture that 
we ought to have for the American public. Take a look at a State like 
Texas, without in any way taking any potshots at Texas. Here is a 
fabulous empire, almost unto itself, rich in its natural resources, with 
great areas of fertile land, huge oil deposits for purposes of productive 
use. Generally speaking, when people think of Texas, they think of 
a wealthy State. They think of a community that has its crop of new 
millionnaires, and they think of huge plantations and huge farms; 
but they do not think in terms of the human beings that are involved 
in these enterprises. 

I have been doing a good deal of visiting with people about this 
hearing, since we started it, and I can candidly say that I have yet to 
run into a person that realized there was any problem. This is the kind 
of a problem that has been covered over. It is glossed over. It is 
something like putting sod over unfertile soil and hoping that if you 
ean keep it green long enough by changing the sod everyone will think 
that the ground is fertile. 

I do not know how we are going to arouse public attention. 

I said the other day, when I was visiting with representatives of 
groups that are interested in this problem, that until we can get the 
American public to wake up to the dimensions of this—and, as you 
are pointing out, its indirect implications as well as its direct—I think 
we will have a very difficult time getting anything done that is con- 
structive. The Congress is generally twice as timid as the public and 
five times as slow as an alligator in getting something done. So we 
really have to get this understanding of the problem out so clearly 
tothe public that they will demand that something be done. 

Mr. Baker. It is tragic that such a pitifully little has been done. 
We have had a lot of agricultural legislation in the past 20 years. 
But during that entire period of two decades, both agricultural legis- 
lation and labor legislation has overlooked the problem of these un- 
fortunate people in agriculture, almost 6 million of them, I believe. 

Senator Humpnrery. You see, we think in terms of the majority, 
and yet there is an old biblical story about the shepherd and his flocks: 
and, as the old hymn goes, it was not the 99—it was the 1 that was 
lost. ‘That was the one that was important. The 99 that were safe 
and secure in the fold didn’t need to be worried about. It was the 
lost one. 

Well, we do not seem to feel that way about this. Or, at any rate, 
the unfortunate part about it is that American public opinion has 
been unable to consider the one in terms of the total population. The 
total American population is around 155 million, and here we have 
hundreds of thousands of people who are really underprivileged and 
in terms of their potentiality are the underdeveloped and underpriv- 
ileged people. We have been led in these past few years to believe 
that everything is rosy, and the American economy and productivity 
is Just fabulous and has approached heights which no one believed was 
possible. But this group is lost. 
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During the depression years there was attention given to this group, 
and the Farm Security Administration during that time did some 
good work. I hope that we may sometime during these hearings get 
somebody from Farm Security and find out just what they did do. 
I know it was a much assailed enterprise, but that may mean they did 
something. Anything that is not assailed is not worth talking about 
anyhow. 

This Farm Security Administration really looked into the prob- 
lems of these unfortunate, underprivileged people. Do you recall 
anything about that ? 

Mr. Baker. With respect to the low-income so-called underem- 
ployed in the southeast, we initiated, in Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi, under my direction, the first program to recruit both 
seasonal and year-round workers in those States and train and trans- 
port them for work in areas all over the country. 

Senator Humpurey. This is Farm Security ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. The wartime labor program of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. I never will forget the then State Director of Louisi- 
ana. It was the first time. We hadn’t ever done this before. And 
I had the three State directors ranged around in front of my desk. 
And I told them we were going to recruit some of these farm families 
in those States for work on the dairy farms of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin and the vegetable farms of New Jersey and the fruit farms of 
the great Northwest. I will never forget the then State director of 
Louisiana saying, “John, you can’t do it. They got a saying down 
there in the Delta that, ‘it is all right to steal our wives, but if you 
start fooling with our labor, we will kill you.’” That State director, 
however, turned out to be the best recruiter that we had in the region. 

We worked for years with some of those families, with what we 
called rehabilitation in place, through loans and advisory technical 
assistance, to assist them to get on their feet a little better, on the 
farm they were then operating. We were enabled to help the farmers 
in that category in Mississippi to increase their yearly gross income, 
not net, from maybe $575 a year to $700 a year. There were many 
families from Mississippi with that kind of gross annual income, who, 
through the farm-labor program I was just talking about, went to 
Oregon, for example, and the first year out there had a family income 
of $5,000. I submit that is the best rehabilitation job that John Baker 
ever was associated with, for that particular farm family. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Barbash, I believe you made a note for 
us to get the Farmers Home Administration over here. I want to 
find out what they are doing. 

Mr. Baxer. That program was later transferred to the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Mr. Chairman, after I had gone to the Navy; 
and then, after the war, it was transferred to what I believe they called 
the Bureau of Employment Security in the Labor Department. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes; that is the Farm Placement Service now. 

Mr. Baxer. We feel that a great augmentation of their work and 
a more imaginative approach on their part would greatly alleviate 
these problems your committee is working on. 

I would like to add just one more thing, Mr. Chairman. It is along 
this line of what we expect agriculture to be able to do for the people 
who produce in agriculture. That is really the problem we are talk- 
ing about here, what we, as the American people, are willing to have 
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our agricultural producers get out of life. I would like you to look 
at it this way. Accept this, if you please, as the guiding principle 
of your proposed legislation on the subject. As a nation and as a 
ublic in this great Nation, we should not ask anyone, citizen or 
immigrant, to help produce the food and fiber and timber supplies 
that we use to stay healthy and well dressed, and so on—he ought not 
to be required to do that production job while accepting anything 
less than a decent American way of life. We cannot long afford, as 
a nation, to refuse to apply the same rules to farmers and farm work- 
ers that we apply to industrialists and industrial workers. 

As a nation, we say that the price of an automobile should be enough 
to cover material costs, pay de cent wages, provide decent standards 
to labor, pay the salaries of the managers, and return a profit to the 
owners. 

Senator Morse. Does not that argument simply reduce itself to the 
contention that it is your position that the taxpayers of the United 
States have no right to expect the farm wage earners to subsidize the 

taxpayers ; that Tears was any subsidy it ought to go the other way ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

That is all of my statement, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to have been here. Again I want to commend you and the 
other members of your committee for taking the interest in this sub- 
ject that you are taking. 

Senator Humrnrey. Mr. Baker, before you leave the stand, I just 
want to make this observation, and see whether or not you have any 
thoughts about it. It appears to me, as the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, that where you find a preponderance of this migratory labor— 
domestic migratory labor, our own citizens, these underprivileged and, 
as I say, really underdeveloped people, in terms of their productivity— 
you find automatically the large factory-type farm. You find de- 
pressed labor and social welfare conditions and also a type of political 
reaction which keeps this system in effect. In other words, there is 
little or no attempt, no successful effort, being made to break this bond 
that seems to hold this system together. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, there is a report of a study that should 
be in the record of your committee called the Goldsmith study pub- 
lished I believe by the University of Chicago in which a sociologist by 
the name of Goldsmith studied two different rural communities in 
California, one of which was a community surrounded by family 
farms, by the typical American pattern of farming. The other com- 
munity was a community of the type you described. And in this 
study he points out how many newspapers there are, per thousand 
population, as compared with the other. There were many more 
newspapers in the family farm community than in the other. How 
many people went to church? More in the family farm community 
than in the factory farm community. He goes through all of the 
community institutions, school, chureh, newspapers, and the others, 
and compares the situations, and i in every case the comparison comes 
out the same way, in favor, if you believe in the American system, of 
the family farm community. Your committee should get the specific 

results of that study. I don’t remember the exact figures. You should 
actually have that Goldsmith report in your record. 

Senator Humpnrey. And yet I would imagine that at the top level 
you would find a type of economic elite, a group almost like feudal 
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barons, in terms of the social structure. You have a thin layer across 
the top that is extremely well off, with great economic and _ political 
power, and you have the great mass below that lives in conditions of 
abject poverty. I think the testimony before this committee thus far 
without any contradiction—and the committee hearings are wide 
open—indicates that we have a great mass of people who are literally 
being lived off of. People are living off of them rather than living 
with them. And what I was getting at, from my observations, is that 
it is in those areas that you find the greatest resistance to any kind 
of constructive program that will alleviate these abuses. It is there 
that you will find a response which embodies a kind of political 
medievalism as far as social welfare is concerned. 

Mr. Baxer. And, Mr. Chairman, that is not confined to the borders 
of the United States, as you know. 

Senator Humenrey. No. Indeed it is not. 

Mr. Baker. You might say that you find the same idea of a mana- 
gerial or scientific or economic elite, on the farms of Soviet Russia 
and the satellites that you find in the factory type agricultural enter- 
prises of the United States. You find it in Egypt, many parts of the 
Middle East, almost all of the Far East where that small thin layer 
of political, economic, and social elite have in the past been able to live 
off those people. And those in the elite are finding it very difficult, as 
Justice Douglas has pointed out, to get accustomed to the idea that 
the people are learning that it does not have to be that way. 

Senator Humpurey. It would seem to me that those who have made 
it their stock in trade and almost professional occupation to expose 
what we consider to be un-American activities and subversive activities 
and the infiltration of “foreign” designs in this country, should start to 
identify this as one of the cancerous growths in our own society. This 
type of collectivized farm under private management, but literally 
cbaidined by the state, is totally foreign to the basic concepts of this 
country. And it is a wickedness that far exceeds finding some two- 
bit crackpot neurotic Communist. It is a wickedness that permeates 
the very basis of our social structure, namely, the people and the land. 
And the more I hear in this hearing, the more I think that we ought to 
be directing our attention insofar as subversive activities are con- 
cerned to those who are subverting the basis of our country, the people 
and the land. 

Mr. Baker. My feeling, Mr. Chairman, is that we ought to root out 
both groups. 

Senator Humrurey. I am in entire agreement with you on that. 
My record is pretty well known in that connection. The thing I am 
concerned about is that here we have something that is growing by 
leaps and bounds in the United States; a type of land use, a type of eco- 
nomic system in American agriculture, which is based upon a col- 
lectivized type of land grouping, which is a type of private socialism 
that may not be even as responsible as public socialism, and a type of 
human exploitation which matches the Communist or matches the 
feudalistic societies which you find in the Near East and some areas 
of the Far East and some areas of the Latin-American countries. It 
just seems to me that the time is at hand to expose the kind of eco- 
nomic and social growth that is coming in this country, which has just 
been creeping in the back door. And it literally has been creeping in 
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the back door. It started in certain areas of America, and now it is 
working up across the country. 

Even in my part of the country, we are getting larger and larger 
groups of farms. 

I mentioned the other day, and I can document this, that in whole 
areas farm homes have been taken off the farm, the barns taken down 
and they have been sold for lumber, sold to make houses. Machine 
sheds, barns, and milksheds have been sold to make homes. And the 
men who bought this land, generally a syndicate, a financial syndicate, 
made el nough 1 money off the properties they sold in an inflated market 
to pay for a good share of the land. 

Then they grouped this land together, and they put out their big 
high-powered mec chanical equipment or imported foreign labor and 
farmed this huge area in a way which is totally antagonistic to and in 
opposition to everything that we, as American citizens, were brought 
up to believe in, in terms of an agricultural economy. And this, in- 
stead of being exposed, is not only being condoned but it is being sub- 
sidized by the Government of the U nited States and by the same 
Congress of the United States, which is terribly concerned over every 
wicked subversive who sticks his head in Ellis Island, even if he does 
not get on shore. I intend to make it my business to look into this 
just a little bit more. Because I think as we preach Jand reform 
around the rest of the world, this should be borne in mind. And we 
have been preaching a lot of land reform lately. In fact, everybody 
I hear that makes a speech about what we ought to do in the Far East 
and Near East speaks first about land reform. Maybe we sai to 
look into the matter of land reform in our own Southwest. 

Mr. Baker. And that has included General MacArthur, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrey. You can document it as you wish. 

Mr. Baxer. I have a written statement, Mr. Chairman, that goes 
into some of these things in a little more detail, that I would like to 
submit for the record, if Imay. § . 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. We would like to have your statement 
for the record. We will incorporate it at this point. 

Mr. Baxer. I would be glad to answer any other question that any- 
one would have. 

Senator Humparey. Mr. Shroyer wanted to ask you a question. 

Mr. Suroyrr. I have a feeling we have brought a new group into 
this hearing this morning, and I am not sure they have been properly 
identified: this low-income underemployed farm family. Are the 
members of this group tenants, or employees ? 

Mr. Baxer. They are almost all owners. 

Mr. Suroyer. Are they the type of people that in the Midwest, for 
example, about 19384 and 1935, the Resettlement Administration took 
care of ¢ 

Mr. Baker. No, sir, they are of a little different type. They were 
in about the same type of economic condition, and they still are. 

Mr. Suroyrer. Why aren’t they making a living? Is it because 
they don’t have mechanization, or the land is too small ? 

Mr. Baker. That is part of it; yes, sir. What has happened is that 
there are some fairly large areas of our country that for one reason 
or another the so called mechanical agricultural revolution just passed 
by. The main areas of concentration are the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains and the Southeast States. 
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Mr. Suroyer. Do we have any of those in the West any more? 

Mr. Baxer. Very few, except in the southern counties of Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio. And then the cut-over parts of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Michigan. 

Mr. Snover. How large do you estimate that group you and I are 
talking about now would be, as distinguished from the migratory 
people ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. It is according to the exact definition that you use, 
but these reports that I mentioned rary between 2 million and 3 mil- 
lion farm families. They are about half the farm families in agri- 
culture. 

Senator Humpurey. And when you get the average farm income, 
which we often cite as a statistical type, “this is what brings that farm 
family income down. I have had this experience, where you go out 
and speak to an audience and say that the average farm income was 
about $850 a year. Somebody will immediately rise up and say, 
“Do you mean Farmer Smith out here is only making $850 a year, 
when I know he has a good combine and trucks and a fine set of 
buildings?” 

The trouble is that here again this is one of the blind spots in 
American public opinion. The American people have never really 
had brought home to their attention, at least in my part of the-country, 
the tremendous number of farm families that literally eke out an 
existence. 

Mr. Baker. Let me say in addition also that just because a farmer 
has two trucks and a good set of buildings, that doesn’t mean he has 
sufficient income. Both those trucks and “the buildings are cost to the 
farmer rather than income, in the sense that they are the kind of things 
he has to have these days to do a good job of farming. 

I will illustrate that with some figures I read from the Minnesota 
<xperiment Station. Not so many years ago a man could lose his 
entire operating expenses for a goodly number of years and still 
not wipe out his equity in his farm. Nowadays you just don’t turn 
the old horse out to pasture when you run out of money to buy feed. 
You haven’t got the horse. If you haven’t the money to buy oil for 
that tractor, brother, you don’t farm. If you have your dairy farm 
fixed up to operate with electr icity, and you don’t have the money to 
pay your electric bill, you aren’t in the dairy business any more. And 
that is the case on many of those family farms of Minnesota. If you 
lost your operating expenses for 3 and 4 years in a row, you are 
through. 

Senator Humpurey. You can say that again. 

Mr. Baker. As compared with 50 years ago, when you could tighten 
your belt and stay in business for 12 or 15 years and not lose your 
farm. Nowadays if you don’t make those production expenses back, 
you are through in a very short period of time. 

Senator Humpnrey. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morsg. I have a few questions. I am interested in this 
material on page 7 of your statement, Mr. Baker, the first full para- 
graph, the second paragraph on the page. You say: 

We note that a high proportion of the workers employed to work for us in 
1951 were contracted to work for 50 cents an hour— 
and you go on to point out that that amounts to $25 a week, and that 
we cannot sustain the customary standards of American life on that 
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pay. Those workers are employed primarily on these big farm opera- 
tions of which you have been speaking ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. Those are the Mexicans brought in under the 
United States-Mexican labor and importation agreement. 

Senator Morse. As to the big farm operations that employ them, 
does the record show that as far as ability to pay is concerned, they 
could pay more ¢ 

Mr. Baker. Senator, there are more than 514 million family farms 
in this country that are required to sell their products, the com- 
modities they produce, at the same prices at which these big guys sell 
theirs. Whatever standard of living these big guys prov ide for their 
workers is the standard of living that the farm families have to live on. 

Senator Morse. I understand that. 

Mr. Baker. Now, if this is not enough, and this is all that American 
agriculture can pay, it means that all American farm families are in 
that fix. 

Senator Morse. I understand that. But I want to get out of that 
encircling argument at some point, so I am breaking into it at this 
point. I want to know if they can afford to pay more than $25 a week, 
on the basis of whatever the forces are that have produced the price 
structure for existing farm prices? 

Mr. Baker. The answer is, Senator, in my opinion, that, yes, they 
van afford to pay more, or if they can’t they ought to turn it over to 
family farm operations. 

Senator Morse. Because on the basis of net income after costs, it is 
your argument that they have got enough left to pay these workers 
a decent wage and still make a re: asonable profit ? 

Mr. Baker. I would think so. I have heard fabulous stories com- 
ing out of Texas and California as to the income of this thin layer 
of elite that Senator Humphrey mentioned. 

Senator Morse. I want to stay with this. I have some other ques- 
tions on some other problems in the matter of the big farm, but I want 
to stay with this point now, as to whether or not it can be factually 
demonstrated that these big farm operations, at existing farm prices, 
irrespective of what causes those farm.prices can pay more than $25 
a week and make a fair net profit. Your argument is “Yes”? 

Mr. Baker. My answer, Senator, is in two parts. 

One is that whether they can or cannot is partially irrelevant so 
far as public interest in this proposed legislation is concerned. 

But if they can’t, we shouldn’t allow 1 million or however many 
migratory workers there are into this country. We cannot afford to 
have that many people in our society living at less than a decent 
American standard of living. 

Senator Morse. You will not have any quarrel with me, Mr. Baker, 
on the proposition that the consumers of America have no right to 
have the farm workers or the. farmers subsidize them. You have no 
quarrel with me on the proposition that our economy ought to pay 
those prices necessary for farm goods to support workers and farmers 
with a decent standard of living. But that is a little bit beyond the 
factual point I am trying to get into the record now. Because it really 
does not do us much good to argue the sound principle we have just 
argued, namely, that the consumers have no right to be subsidiz: ‘) by 
the workers and by the farmers when you come to this matter of public 
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opinion. I have to live with public opinion, and I know how easy it is 
for selfish forces to sway public opinion with the argument : “But I am 
sorry, we just do not have the ability to pay more. We are up against 
the fact that if we pay more, we go into the red. Now, do you want us 
to subsidize the consumers of America? Are you blaming us, in this 
free competitive system, if we cut our costs, including wages, to that 
point necessary to give us a fair profit and maintain our competitive 
position ?” 

There are so many vicious circles you get into when thinking 
through this problem that it is awfully hard in an analysis such as 
this not be to moved from one circle to another. But I am going to 
hold to this one for a few minutes, anyway. 

I now understand you to say that even on the basis of the present 
price structure you think it can be factually demonstrated that these 
big-farm operators are in fact exploiting their labor. Because that is 
what it amounts to, if they are not paying a decent wage, and their 
income permits of paying a decent wage. I want to know whether or 
not factually that 1s true or false. 

Mr. Baxer. Senator Morse, that is my opinion. I do not have the 
facts with me that would substantiate it. I would suggest, however, 
that your committee call the experts of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, who should already have those figures, or could at least 
obtain them for you. 

Senator Morse. That is why I am raising the inquiry. I think we 
have got to get the figures. 

Now, on the basis of a 75-cent minimum wage when you take a 50- 
hour week that comes to $37.50, does it not? Then, of course, these 
workers seldom get anything but straight time. 

Mr. Baxer. The average in many years is that the total amount of 
employment they get in a year’s time is less than half time, sometimes 
only 2 months in the vear. 

Senator Morse. When you start dealing with this matter of mini- 
mum wage for the farm worker, is it not true that these 214 million 
families, between two and three million families, which you call on 
page 7, low-income farm families living on the 214 million inadequate 
farms of the Nation, throw into the competitive stream for the market - 
ing of goods, even though their farms are submarginal farms, a tre- 
mendous quantity of goods? 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir; their production for market is very low. [have 
forgotten the exact figures, but 90 percent of the total agricultural 
pr oduction is produced by about 50 percent of the farms, and the entire 
other 50 percent of the farms produce the other 10 percent of the 
production. 

Senator Morse. Then is it your contention that these 24% million 
inadequate farms, as you call them, are no real competitive factor in 
the production of farm goods? 

Mr. Baxer. At the moment; no. They should be, Senator. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, speaking for the Government of the United 
States, is requesting increases for next year in the production of some 
commodities by as much as 19 percent, 12 percent, 14 percent, 6 per- 
cent, increases. 

Tt would seem that we are not doing as much as we should if we 
don’t explore and utilize all of the ways of getting increased produc- 
tion, if increased production is what we need; and I have no basis at 
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all for saying that the Secretary is wrong in asking for those increases. 
To the contrary, I think he is right in asking for them. As a matter 
of fact, the increases that he asked for should have been larger than 
he asked for, except that he had to keep them at some realistic figure 
that could possibly be attained next year. That means that the com- 
petition factor next year is not going to be a downpressing factor in 
the sense that you brought up. 

If economic conditions should change, and everybody has greatly 
increased production in response to the Government's request, that 
increased production and the safety reserves could be a very depress- 
ing factor on the prices. 

‘Senator Morse. oe ell, let us not look at prospects for next year. Let 
us look at last yea 

You say there were 214 million of these submarginal farms. Do you 
mean if we could just put out a chart here now with the production 
of those 21% million farms and show what was consumed on the farms 
by the families themselves and what went to market, not enough would 
go to market so that you would say it had any competitive ‘influence 
whatsoever on farm prices? 

Mr. Baker. It would have very, very little, Senator. There is very 
little production for market sale by those 214 million farmers cur- 
rently. 

Senator Morse. Now, the Department of Agriculture ought to be 
able to give us the statistical facts there. 

Mr. Baxer. It is in this testimony of Secretary Brannan’s here in 
1949 before the Joint Commitee on the Economic Report. 

I might say that in this particular testimony, the Secretary points 
out, not as something that should be done but as a possible answer 
to the question that you are touching on, that if half of these 214 
million families stayed on the farms and doubled or tripled their 
production, and the others engaged in productive work of some kind, 
and both groups raised their consumption standards by considerable, 
these who were formerly producing all of what they consumed, this 
million that moves off, become consumers of agricultural products ; 
so that in a period like 1949, which the Secretary was talking about, 
the added production about equals the increased consumption that 
comes about, because 244 million families are increasing their level 
of living. 

Senator Morsr. Do these 214 million farms hire any labor? 

Mr. Baxer. Very little. I have never seen an exact figure, but if 
you were guessing and said none, you would be closer than if you 
guessed almost any larger figure. 

Senator Morsr. So that they are not a factor, outside of their own 
labor, as farmers themselves 

Mr. Baxer. In fact, many of them do work other than farming, 
in order to try to make a living. 

Senator Morse. They are not a factor, then, as far as:-holding down 
the farm wage scale, as far as hiring other labor is concerned ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. But they are a factor as far as the hiring of their 
own labor is concerned. 

Mr. Baker. You mean as being part of the labor supply themselves ? 

Senator Morse. Yes. TI suppose a good many of them work on 
neighboring farms that are not margin: al farms. 
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Mr. Baxer. Not usually on neighboring farms. One of the charac- 
teristics of this low-income form: fainity problem is that they are very 
highly concentrated by areas, so that entire neighborhoods and com- 
munities are made up almost entirely of low-income farms, such as 
the Southern Appalachian area. 

Senator Morse. Because of the nature of the topography ? 

Mr. Baker. Well, more than just the nature of the topography. 
It does not seem to be an outgrowth of either rich land or poor Jand. 
It is an outgrowth of a complex of many circumstances, one of which 
may be topography. But it is certainly not the outstanding one. 

enator Morse. You mean if you could transplant them to good 
land they still would be submarginal farmers? 

Mr. Baxer. No,sir. Studies of Dr. Gale Johnson of the University 
of Chicago indicate that both in industrial work and in good farming 
areas these families, or the members of these families, who go into 
other types of work, equal or exceed that of the laborers already there. 
He studied, I believe, Detroit specifically, the automobile factories, 
and found that people who had migrated from the southern Appala- 
chians actually were as good or even better laborers than were already 
in Detroit. 

Senator Morse. To put that in another way, then, we are not deal- 
ing with a class of unemployables. 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. They have the same ethnic and inherited 
characteristics that you and I have, sir. They are sturdy, freedom 
loving, imaginative people with initiative, like all other Americans. 
What happened is that the wave of agricultural development bypassed 
a number of these areas. 

Senator Morse. But are they living on land that is capable of re- 
habilitation ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Both as far as the land is concerned and as far as 
bringing to the people that live on it scientific know-how of modern 
farming ?¢ 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. Now, in some places they are too closely 
crowded together, because of high birth rates for four or five genera- 
tions. So that you need not only reorganization and development of 
the farm itself, but also enlargement of the farm. 

I am not as familiar, personally, lately with the southern Appala- 
chians as J am with the Ozarks and my own State of Arkansas. I was 
down there just about a month ago at a State meeting of the Farmers 
Union in Arkansas. And different people from different parts of the 
State came to me separately and told me about this same story, about 
the lack of available credit. 

Senator Humrurey. Available what? 

Mr. Baxer. Available credit. 

Senator Humpenurey. Yes, I have heard about that. 

Mr. Baker. Available credit to do the job that is needed in Arkan- 
sas to make the conversion in the farming that they are now making. 
It was such a widespread group that came in and individually and 
separately talked to me about it, that I felt there was bound to be 
something here. Where there is this much smoke, there is bound to be 
the fire of a problem. I stayed around awhile extra to look into the 
credit problem, to find out what was the basis of it. 
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Here is the problem in those hill areas of Arkansas. That is an 
area where we used to produce shoetop cotton, as we called it, because 
the cotton plant grew just tall enough to clear the top of an ordinary 
shoe. You got about 125 pounds to the acre off of it, as compared to 
what they do over in the delta, a bale or two bales, 500 pound bales, 
to the acre. They would scratch around and have some corn and 
strawberries and a cow or two and some hens. ‘That type of agricul- 
ture is submarginal. 

Let me put it this way. It is submarginal to that area of Arkansas. 
I know. I tried it as a boy. That is why I am not a farmer now. 
Because we didn’t know how to make a decent American standard of 
living in that kind of area when I was growing up. That is why I 
am a hired hand now instead of a family farm operator. 

The university experiment station has now found out that that 
land will grow year-round pastures, such that to engage in beef a 
duction or to engage in milk production—grade A, B, C—you don’t 
have to buy any feed grains, and feed grain is one of the worst scarcity 
items right now that we have. 

With the system of permanent winter pasture, permanent summer 
pasture, and temporary seasonal pastures, they can develop either a 
grade A, B, or C dairy farm or a beef-production enterprise, or a 
combination, Which will-sustain good family living in those areas 
without any grain crops to speak of. 

But to do so requires the application of lime and phosphate and 
grass seed and maybe some leveling of the land and brushing it off, a 
rough average in different parts of around $20 to $25 an acre. 

Those funds simply are net now available, but could be repaid if 
they were. 

Senator Morse. All right. That moves into the next general ques- 
tion that I am seeking to get into the record here, in regard to these 
2,500,000 farm families. 

If they in turn, then, are to have income that permits of a decent 
standard of living, and if you are going to leave them on the farms. 
or at least leave those in sufficient number to work the farm, taking 
into account what you have said about the overpopulation of these 
farms, then you have got to bring scientific agriculture tothem. They 
have no ability at the present to pay for it. Then there is no prospect 
that they could pay out for the farm-rehabilitation program that is 
needed in the sufficiently immediate future so as to be much of an 
inducement to them to adopt those techniques. 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. The records of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration show that almost invariably they repay ahead of schedule. 

The repayment record of Farmers Home Administration, as it is 
called now, the old Farm Security Administration, and, even before 
that, of Resettlement Administration, which was looked upon as 
purely a relief agency—the repayment record is phenomenal. 

I remember an exact figure that somebody gave me Thursday or 
Friday with respect to water-facilities loan programs, with which you 
are familiar in your State, Senator. The repayments are now run- 
ning 102 percent of what the borrowers owe in principal and interest. 

Senator Morsr. Then is there the two-pronged problem of first. 
taking a scientific agricultural ; rogram to them and, secondly, edu- 
cating them to adopt it? 
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Mr. Baxer. It is a problem, for those that remain—I would like to 
answer your question and say two things. 

One is the question of whether to remain in agriculture, where it is 
now, or to go somewhere else in agriculture, or to go to industry. 
That should be purely a proposition of free choice of the family in- 
volved on the basis of a knowledge of what the alternative opportuni- 
tiesare. That is No. 1. 

No. 2, the unique service of the Farmers Home Administration, 
which is the combination in one package. Mr. Chairman, of adequate 
credit and technical advisory assistance, is, in my opinion, the ad- 
ministrative device, or the type of assistance required by these of 
the 2,500,000 farm families that want to remain in agriculture. That 
is the approach to getting it done.. 

Senator Mersr. What is the average acreage of these 2,500,000 
farms? 

Mr. Baxer. That I don’t know. That would vary in the different 
areas. It is small compared to the adequate family farms. 

Senator Morse. Is that not a very important phase of the prob- 
lem, however? 

Are we not dealing here—I do not know what the percentage is— 
with a high percentage of farms, insufficient in size to pessibly support 
a family in a standard of livi ing of health and decency ? 

Mr. Baker. I remember 10 years ago being in W est Virginia. You 
know how those hillsides are. They go up at a 75° angle : sometimes. 
We passed 15 or 20 places of 80, 90, or 100 acres, with barns and build- 
ings run-down, unpainted, house unpainted, screens off, no sanitary 
privy, indoor or outdoor, and some of the agricultural specialists were 
saying: “Sure; you can’t expect anything out of them. Their farms 
are too small. They are not big enough for anybody to make a living 
on.” Just then we went past another plac e, and the agent said, “This is 
our prize example of farming in this country.” 

We looked at a dairy farm that went almost straight up. He said, 
“That man is a very good dairy farmer.” I said, “How many acres?” 
He said “ 

He was making an excellent living; and yet we had just passed the 
others, where they couldn’t make a living, the experts said, because 
their places were too small. There was no ) difference in the quality of 
the land. 

Senator Morse. I think there are exceptions such as that. 

But, first, would you not agree that there is a minimum-size farm 
below which you cannot go in a given area and support a family? 

Mr. Baxer. I wouldn’t even agree to that, Senator, as a flat rule. 
Because you invariably run into considerable American ingenuity 
that can do things with practically nothing. 

Senator Morse. I know. With 20 acres of tobacco land, if you 
have the allotment, you could support a family on the existing prices, 
probably. 

Mr. Baxer. We have found this, in connection with this pasture 


program. And it is not only true in Arkansas but throughout the 


other hill and Coastal Plain areas of the South that under one method 
of pasturage it takes maybe 5 or 10 acres to maintain one animal unit. 
as they call it, or one cow. With proper management you can have 


two cows on 1 acre. 
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I do not know whether you need to increase the size of the farm or 
improve the acres that are already in it. I would guess that yau can 
do more many times by improving the pasture on ‘the acres that the 
family has. 

Senator Morser. I will take you out some week end within 30 miles 
of Washington, into Virginia and Maryland, and have you demon- 
strate to me how some of those families living on 20 to 40 acres can 
possibly make a living on them; although, if we combined them into 
160-acre farms, they would. 

Mr. Baker. It is easier but not necessary. 

Senator Morse. But I just think there is no escaping the fact that, 
given the agricultural practices of an area, there is a minimum-sized 
farm within that area that is economical. 

Mr. Baker. But you are not given the agricultural practices The 
world has progressed by changing pr actices, Senator. I know you 
don’t disagree with that statement. 

Senator Morse. No: I do not disagree. 

Mr. Baxer. And the answer that I was just giving was that you 
change the pasture system from one where it ts akes 5 acres to ke ep up 
a cow to where you can have two cows on 1 acre. And the cows do 
not walk off so much of what they eat trying to get to it. 

Senator Morse. Granted that. you can change soil practice, take a 
fellow that is growing vegetables and not paying out and put him into 
alfalfa, or, say, go out of the dairy business and start a chicken farm— 
granted that you can do all those things, there is, however, an agricul- 
turn] pattern that you have got to adjust to in a given area. 

Now, let us get out here into Montgomery County, along the Poto- 
mac. There is a lot of waste land out there. There are a lot of people 
struggling along on 20 to 40 acres who just cannot make a go of it 
in view of the agricultural practices of that area; and yet around them 
are beautiful grazing farms, either dairy or beef, doing mighty well. 

Now, you could go in and say to one of those farmers, “Y ow know 
what you ought to do? You ought to start a chicken ranch.” 

He will say, “But I do not like chickens. I don’t want anything 
to do with the things. IT like cows.” 

But he cannot make a living on 20 acres of that land with cows. He 
needs 120 acres or better to really have a good paying farm out there 
for a family, I think. 

Mr. Baker. Of course, part of the problem in Montgomery County 
is that all those land values out there, as you know, have apits lized 
into them the speculative suburban values, so that a farmer is trying 
to push uphill, trying to buy land to make a living farming in a subur- 
ban area like that. 

Senator Morse. I am talking about farms far beyond the suburban 
fringe. 

We have a problem here with these people, both the population 
problem you mentioned, of getting some of them into factories or 
into industry, and we have a job of consolidating some of those farms 
into paying units without going into the other extreme that the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota very rightfully protested here this morning. He 
is right in pointing out the “danger of getting beyond the family- unit 
farm into the corporate farm, with all of the social problems that it 
raises in a given community. 
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I think, Mr. Chairman, we do need, in addition to what Mr. Baker 
says he has there in the report from the Secretary of Agriculture— 
and I have not read it; it is some data supporting factually the state- 
ments which Mr. Baker makes on page 7 of his prepared statement. 
It is very difficult for me to believe you can have 214 million inade- 
quate farms in this country without their having at least some effect, 
as far as they themselves are concerned, on the farm-labor market, 
and as an inducement to a competitive situation which permits the q 
hiring of people for $25 a week. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, even though this is my file copy of the 
Secretary’s statement, I would like to offer it for the record at this 
point. And I would also like to offer my statement for the record. 

Senator Humrurey. Just make note of it in the record, and we will 
keep it in our files. There is no need for reprinting it. That costs 
money. 

Your statement will be received for the record. 
(The statement of John A. Baker is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKek, LEGISLATIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
FEPRUARY 11, 1952 


We in the National Farmers Union feel a deep sense of responsibility in dis- 
cussing with you the import of these bills. They affect the well-being of many 
of our fellow citizens whose voices ordinarily reach but feebly to the Halls of 
Congress. We want to consider with you the function and importance of this q 
group of people in our democratic society. ¥ 

The group which we are thinking of is a large and socially significant segment 
of our people. It is composed tirst of some family farm operators and the family 
members they support; second, of hired farm workers, both year-round and sea- 
sonal, and members of their families; and third of other rural people who work 
on farms or in town as they are able to find employment. One important fact 
about this segment of the population is that it above all others constitutes the 
elastic element in our now all important national labor force. Its members 
constitute our reservoir of potential manpower in times of crisis. 

According to the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 2,000,000 farm 
families, or more than one out of three, are not fully employed on the farms they 
operate. In addition, there are 1,500,000 rural nonfarm families who are also 
making less than a full contribution to the national economy. According to the 
Joint Committee Report, these people, if fully employed, would bring to our 
economy added manpower equivalent to that of 2,500,000 people. 

These people live quietly and peacefully among us. Although Communist agi- 
tators Work upon them and point out that they live less well than some of their 
fellow citizens, they remain steadfastly loyal to American principles. They are 
a part of our own flesh and blood and of our own system of ideas. ‘In times of 
international tension and conflict, their quota of sons go into our Armed Forces 
except for the higher rate of rejection due to nutritional deficiencies, lack of 
education, and poor health from the high instance of disease, Many of them 
forsake their homes to work on our farms, in our factories, and in our defense 
industries in times of need. As a Nation we have called upon them when we % 
need them and then tend to forget them when we no longer need their labor. J 
They deserve our very thoughtful and considerate attention both as an elastic ; 
and a constructive part of our own society. 

Let’s take time to notice a few of the special characteristics of family farmers. 

Outside of agriculture we live largely in a society characterized by division into 
economic groups: Those people who supply the capital, those who supply the 
labor, and those who manage the enterprise. This division into groups by q 
economic role is an inevitable and economically necessary aspect of factory-type q 
large industrial enterprises. Efficiency in industrial enterprises requires divi- 
sion of labor to be highly productive. This has helped to raise the standards of 
American life. Farm production, however, does not require the factory system 
to maintain economic efficiency. This is the crux of the importance of family 
farming to democracy. Family farmers are capitalists, managers, and laborers 
in one skin. They constitute a balancing element in our society that guards us 
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against social cleavage and unbearable tension based upon it. Other elements 
in our society may trend toward capital or labor domination, toward fascism 
or communism, or other one-sided ideologies, but the family farmers and similar 
groups which have capital, management, and labor interests are the sound bal- 
ance wheel of our democracy. We need to preserve and strengthen the system 
of family that constitutes this same balancing element in our society. 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan put it this way when he announced the 
initiation of the farm policy review in 1951: 

The American pattern of family farming has long been accepted as one of the 
basic strengths of our democracy. * * * The family farm system leads to 
agricultural progress and good community life. It builds in the family members 
attitudes of self-reliance, social responsibility, individual initiative, tolerance and 
self-government—the attitudes that make for sound democracy. * * * The 
family farm helps build strong communities. Living in this kind of community 
makes for attitudes of tolerance, cooperation, self-reliance, and love of free- 
dom. * * * The love of freedom is deeply rooted in the family farm coim- 
munity. The farmer exercises greater freedom of activity than is poss.ble to 
most workers in cities. * * * This love of freedom is the real backbone 
of democracy. 

“All of the national farm programs have a bearing either directly or indirectly 
on farm family living. * * * We need a concerted effort to preserve the 
family farm system—to improve and strengthen it—as the most fundamental 
long-time agricultural goal at which we can aim.” 

While this is only a statement of the present Secretary of Agriculture, it 
represents the thinking of many students who have given close attention to the 
relationship of agriculture to the national welfare. And it reflects a strong 
traditional regard for the family farm that reigns throughout our national his- 
tory. It represents, as well, the long-time position of the National Farmers 
Union in its activities and programs. We fail to see any other objective of any 
greater importance in the preservation of the American way of life. 

We are now confronted by a national emergency calling for more manpower 
nnd more production. The National Farmers Union has endorsed this effort 
as being essential to the continued existence of our democratic way of life. 

The income of the family farm operator is derived principally from his own 
labor. He must provide food, clothing, and shelter for his family, also educa- 
tion for his children so that they may beip maintain the democratic principles 
of our seciety and make their maximum contribution to the world’s work. He 
finds, however, that as a result of conditions entirely beyond his control his 
efforts are being brought into direct competition with those of foreign workers 
who maintain only the most primitive standards of living for their families at 
home. We appreciate the willing and valuable assistance that we are receiving 
from our friendly neighbors across the border. When they come to work for us, 
however, they should be afforded all the standards of payment, hours, and work- 
ing conditions that our own workers have striven so long to attain. Otherwise, 
they become cheap and destructive competition to our family farm operators 
und may either impoverish them or drive them out of independent farming 
altogether. 

If the Government is to come into the situation by way of securing and sup- 
plying farm workers from foreign countries, it should also be in it enough 
to protect the American family farmer from types of competition which would 
eventually reduce him to primitive levels of life. This was recognized in the 
report of the Commission on Migratory Labor to the President of the United 
States; as follows: 

“We have used the institutions of Government to procure alien labor willing 
to work under obsolete and backward conditions and thus to perpetuate those 
very conditions. * * * We have not only undermined the standards of em- 
ployment for migratory farm workers; we have impaired the economic and 
social position of the family farm operator.” 

We recognize that large-scale industrial-type agricultural enterprises need 
large numbers of seasonal workers to maintain their status and continue in 
production by present methods. Until we can correct these conditions these 
large enterprises must have an adequate supply of labor, but not at the expense 
of other equally important segments of the national economy. Those segments 
include not only the family farmer who is so basic to our free society, but also the 
millions of hired farm workers who hope some day to get a foothold on the 
agricultural ladder. 
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Let us look briefly at the interests of those people. They have done our farm 
work year in and year out even though the return to them has sometimes been 
most meager. In recent years their position in ow economy has been jeopard- 
ized by mechanization. The report of the President's Commission points out 
on page 12 they are receiving a smaller and smaller amount of employment 
year after year. In 1931, 46 percent of all farm workers were employed for 
12 months; by 1949 the proportion had declined to 19 percent. In 1931 only 11 
percent of all farm workers were employed for 2 months or less: in 1949 the 
proportion had risen to 27 percent. Bureau of Agricultural Economics data 
indicate a decline of 21.5 percent in farm-labor requirements from the 1915 
to 1919 period to 1950. 

The important point here is that the amount of employment that our farm 
workers can obtain is steadily dwindiing and can be expected to continue to 
dwindle. A mounting program of defense activities should temporarily help 
take up this slack and result in a better balanced situation which only a con- 
tinually expanding economy can maintain. Those who remain in agriculture 
should then have an opportunity for more employment. 

There are two safeguards that these workers need. First, safeguards as to 
standards. If foreign workers are brought in who will work for less or under 
jess favorable conditions, they become cheap competitors to domestic laborers and 
to family farm operators and their wives and children. Instead of being able 
to move upward which is the hope of every American, our farm workers may 
be forced to the levels of those people they are competing against. 

The second safeguard our workers need is as to numbers. If more workers 
are brought in than are absolutely necessary to prevent the spoilage of our crops, 
the balance between demand and supply of workers is disturbed and labor is 
cheapened. Large-scale operators tend to become hysterical at the thought of a 
short supply of labor. As a result they overorder imported workers, reckless of 
the fact that it may hurt many of their fellow citizens on whom they rely for 
purchasing power and for manpower aid in times of crisis. The public machinery 
to determine just how many workers to import has a tremendous responsibility to 
both these segments in our society. If it is not properly constituted it will bring 
millions of our own people into direct Competition with a vast supply of docile 
workers which can be turned on or off at the will of large-scale operators. If 
this should happen our own people will be deprived of economic opportunity and 
may instead be reduced to the standards of life of those against whom they are 
competing. E 

We note that a high proportion of the workers imported to work for us in 
1951 were contracted to work for 50 cents an hour. This amounted to $4.50 
for a 9-hour day and $25 for a 50-hour week. The American farm worker, the 
American farm family, should not be asked to meet competition of this sort. At 
present prices, $25 a week cannot sustain the customary standards of American 
life. If reduced to that level of buying power it is clear that millions of Ameri- 
can families will be able to buy very few of the products of the American farms, 
mills and factories. Hence the operation of our entire economy will be at a 
lower level than its potential. 

Hundreds of thousands of illegal entrants into the United States work for 
even lower wages than those cited. The employers of those wetbacks are un- 
wittingly reducing the level of operation of their own economy. At the same 
time they are supporting direct competition of cheap labor against the labor of 
American farm workers and working farm operators. This petty attempt to 
reap temporary advantage may yield a few extra dollars to a few individuals 
but is at the expense of everybody else in the Nation. 

Hence we endorse these recommendations of the President's Commission on 
Migratory Labor: (1) that “foreign labor importation and contracting be under 
the terms of intergovernmental agreements which should clearly state the con- 
ditions and standards of employment under which the foreign workers are to 
he employed” (2) that the Immigration and Naturalization Service be strength- 
ened in eliminating the illegal migration of workers into the United States, and 
(3) that the position of farm workers be protected by minimum wage legisla- 
tion, and the extension of social-security protection to all farm workers. We, 
also, support the right of these workers to freely engage in collective bargaining 
with their employees. 

Farmers Union is also interested in these problems from the angle of the 
problem of the low-income farm families living on the 2,500,000 inadequate farms 
of the Nation. 

Let us go back to the findings of the Sparkman Subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. It characterized 3,500,000 farm and rural fam- 
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ilies as low income and “underproductive.” The total loss in manpower 
amounted to the work of 2,500,000 people. Let us ask our agricultural employ- 
ment and mobilization agencies, what have you done since June 1950, when the 
Korean emergency started, to put these underemployed people to work? 

This question has some important economic aspects. If we are losing the 

constructive efforts of 2,500,000 people we are also losing the purchasing power 
of that many people. At an annual income of $2,000 per person this loss would 
amount to $5,000,000,000 a year. In other words, our economy is operating at 
considerably below its potential because we have not brougit these people into 
full participation. All the rest of the people are living less well because they 
have neither the products from the efforts of these people nor the economic 
. stimulus of their purchasing power. 
; We have today the best opportunity we have ever had to get our economic 
machinery into better balance, a time of heavy manpower needs that should 
permit us to draw our underemployed into a more complete contribution to our 
national and their own private economic welfare. The economic machinery 
does not always function at such a high level as to permit these underemployed 
to escape from their marginal position. When the time does come when we can 
bring them over into more direct participation we should not muff the chance 
todo so. It means economic opportunity for them, also higher purchasing power 
and a higher level of economy for all of us, 

There are voices in America today that are unwittingly attempting to thwart 
: this opportunity that we should extend to our own citizens. It is the clamor 
: of those factory farmers who want a cheap and docile farm labor supply irrespec- 
tive of what such a supply might do to the economic opportuntty of their fellow 
citizens. 

We in the Farmers Union ask that the amount spent in recruiting workers in 
areas of underemployment should be at least as large as that spent for the 
importation of workers from foreign countries. And at least an equivalent 
amount should be made available to assist those who stay on their farms to double 
and triple their income and productivity. The results would make a great deal 
more far-reaching contribution to long-term national strength and well-being 
than those from the other set of expenditures. 

We mentioned earlier our concern for the dangers of social cleavage in the 
industrial sector of our society. We shall have to solve the problem of industrial 
peace in some applicable way. But we need not encourage a similar develop- 
ment in agriculture. Yet we have observed that this very same kind of group 
cleavage develops in farm areas of the United States where factories in the 
4 tields use imported labor. These social cleavages arise from resentment at 
hiring imported workers at lower rates than domestic labor had been receiving. 
At other times it has been due to bringing in imported labor when domestic 
workers felt that they could handle the job. Union organizers have found 
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4 this a fertile field for their operations, but more significant than this is the 
5 antagonism that develops among workers for employers. This bitterness is 
i usually reciprocated. Importation is bringing about a most sensitive situation 
4 in some areas of the United States and must be handled in such a way as not 
: to excite it. 

: We are all familiar with the stories of distress that were circulated in 
: regard to our migratory farm workers a few years ago. I want to recall those 
4 stories to your minds for a special purpose. During the spring months of 1948 
2 and 1949 the California State Employment Service estimated that some 70,000 
4 farm workers in that State were unemployed. The records of the California 
4 State Employment Service also indicate that during those same months some 
3 6,000 imported workers were drawing weekly pay checks for doing farm labor 
j for large operators in California. Fortunately the employment situation in 
: California has since improved, yet the attitudes of the large farm employers 
' remain the same. They estimated a need for 75,000 imported workers in 1951, 


some 23,000 were actually imported into California last year, even though many 
of them could not be used. The same type of situation existed in many other 
parts of the United States. Our intention is not so much to condemn these 
employers who are simply trying to make sure of an ample supply of labor, 
but the point is that we as a Nation, cannot accept their judgment in regard to 
labor needs and labor supplies in disregard of other important national aims. 
We cannot expect these factory-farm operators to think of the general well- 
being so long as they have their full concern set on the rapid harvesting of their 
own commodities. It is a national job to survey the situation and establish 
general policies that will protect the welfare of all people concerned. 
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Here again we find ourselves in agreement with the report of the President's 
Commission on Migratory Labor that (1) “First reliance be placed on using 
our domestic labor force more effectively” and (2) “Future efforts be directed 
toward supplying agricultural labor needs with our own workers and eliminating 
dependence on foreign labor.” 

We all realize what a dangerous situation our country would be in if any 
large part of its vital agricultural production were to become wholly, or even 
largely, dependent on labor from outside the country. Governmental adminis- 
trations and policies change, and with special rapidity among some of our 
Latin-American neighbors. In times of national crisis we need something far 
more substantial to rely on than labor from uncertain sources. 

To draw in workers from outside the country to meet a very temporary emer- 
gency is one thing, to make it a regular part of our farm economy is something 
else. Yet a temporary program tends eventually to become a permanent pro- 
gram. It has been noted that the result of hiring large groups of foreign workers 
for an operation inevitably drives our resident workers out of it. Back in the 
early twenties our American manufacturers were testifying to congressional 
committees as follows: This is from C. L. Patterson of the National Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers, “We are utterly dependent on the labor we can get from 
abroad * * * you cannot get American boys to take up trades * * * 
they rather resent the fact that they cannot mingle with everybody else if they 
are a plumber or a tailor or a carpenter.” And from H. L. Plam of the Associa- 
tion of Dress Manufacturers, “We are unable to get the American girl to come 
into our factories and work * * * They think the work is beneath them.” 
And from James A. Emery, president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers who wanted continued immigration of cheap labor, “We came out of 
the war about 3% million short of our economic requirements for unskilled labor.” 
From the testimony of Congressman Box, of Texas, at the same hearings we 
have an explanation as to how our own workers are forced out of our own work, 
“In California the college boys and giris used to go to the tields during vacations 
to gather berries and fruit. But they don’t do itso muchrow * * * the boys 
said ‘That is a Chink’s or a Jap’s job’.” 

These quotations indicate that Congress has already had before it for many 
years the contentions that American workers won't do the work, when our 
economy depends upon cheap foreign labor. Congress ignored these protests 
and passed legislation restricting immigration. Today work in our mines, fac- 
tories, and trades is done by Americans, are paid for at American standards, 
and the economy is still sound. In fact it is much sounder than if our indus- 
trial work were still done by millions of newly arrived immigrants who were 
willing to work for a pittance. The statements do have one lesson and that is 
that our domestic labor tends to label work on which immigrant labor is used 
as being work for outsiders and they refuse to have any part in it. Gradually 
the industry becomes dependent on outside labor sources and raises a clamor to 
keep them. 

In the early twenties Congress decided that the day of cheap exploited labor 
in American industry was to be a thing of the past. Let Congress decide 30 
years later that the same thing should happen in American agriculture. Let it 
decide that farm workers should be on a parity with other workers in our 
economy. 

A period of close labor supplies is not only one that will provide an oppor- 
tunity of our underemployed citizens to obtain a better foothold in the economic 
system. It is also a period when farm employers are confronted by the choice 
of either competing directly with business and industry for labor or looking to 
foreign sources for a supply of workers who will work for less than competitive 
rates. This is a time when economic pressures would normally tend to raise 
the standards of farm employment and wage rates up toward the levels in other 
lines of employment. The question then is whether we should permit those 
normal adjustments to take place or whether we should thwart them by import- 
ing labor to work for existing or even obsolete levels. 

To do the latter is to place agriculture outside the normal competitive func- 
tioning of the economy and to maintain it as a permanently lower level of com- 
pensation. To do so cheapens not only the American workingmen in agricul- 
ture but also the family farmer, in short, the rank and file of farming people 
generally. Agriculture has been working hard to attain a parity with other sec- 
tors of the economy. Are we to be defeated in this endeavor by shortsighted 
factory farmers who are eager to make a fast dollar? 
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The issue is succinctly stated in the report of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor: 

“Shall we continue indefinitely to have low work standards and conditions of 
employment in agriculture, thus depending on the underprivileged and unfortu- 
nate at home and abroad to supply and replenish our seasonal and migratory 
work force? Or should we do in agriculture what we have already done in 
other sectors of our economy—create honest-to-goodness jobs which will offer 
a decent living so that domestic workers, without being forced by dire necessity, 
will be willing to stay in agriculture and become a dependable labor supply?” 

Since our economy may be dependent on our neighboring nations for labor in 
times of emergency, it becomes most important that we build friendly relations 
with those nations and with their workers, so that we find them a ready and de- 
pendable source of labor when we need them. If we treated imported workers 
less well than our own, a feeling arises among them that they are the victims 
of discrimination. Such a feeling destroys willing and cooperative effort at the 
time, and whenever we import workers from any source it is most essential that 
we use that situation as an opportunity to create good will and friendly support 
for times of crisis. In these days when the United States is opposed in a cold 
war by a nation which exploits their own people and the people of subjugated 
adjacent countries, uses them as tools to accomplish its own purposes, it is es- 
sential that we place our relationship with our cooperating neighbors on the 
highest plane possible. We are striving to make the world more cognizant of the 
worth and dignity of the human individual that characterizes democracy. We 
cannot afford to have our relationships to our friendly cooperating Latin-Ameri- 
can neighbors rest on any lower plane. This means not only equal treatment for 
imported workers by their employers; it means that the governmental protections 
that we extend to our own workers should also be extended to them. 

In our efforts to put agriculture on a level with other sectors of the economy 
we not only ask for careful scrutiny of policies of importation of foreign workers, 
we also ask for standards of agricultural employment comparable with those in 
other sectors of our economy. Farm workers have been discriminated against 
by being excluded from coverage by social security legislation, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the National Labor Relations Act. These are protections that 
in fairness we should extend to all workers in the United States. 

‘here are special protections which farm workers need from the hazards pe- 
culiar to their type of work. When they leave home to render vital assistance 
in the harvests they are entitled to adequate, livable housing. This is a cost 
that their employers rightfully should bear. We favor Government assistance 
in helping to provide such housing. When the Government builds such units 
it should charge, either in the form of rentals or in fees to employers, a sufficient 
amount to compensate for all outlays. Some may tell you that providing decent 
standards for farm workers will make factory-farm operation an unprofitable 
enterprise. If that is true, where does such low standards leave the 98% per- 
cent of the rest of the farmers who do most of their own work? If existing 
prices of farm products are not high enough to return decent wages and living 
and working conditions for those who produce them, then we should arrange to 
have more adequate returns. That's what we do in the case of coal, automobiles, 
farm machinery, fertilizers, and fencing materials. 

In a recent study on migratory workers in Colorado our attention has again 
been called to exploitation of farm workers by labor contractors. Workers, 
according to this study, paid as much as 59 percent of their entire earnings to 
the labor contractors who made their work contacts for them. Labor contractors 
and other private recruiters brought into work areas in Colorado 20 percent more 
workers than could be continuously employed during the summer months. 
Studies of the activities of labor contractors in California also indicated that they 
tended to bring more workers into an area than were really needed. ‘This waste- 
ful method of using manpower still exists in Colorado, California, and many other 
states during this period of manpower shortage. We recommend as a defense 
measure that labor contractors and other private recruiters be made more re- 
sponsible members of our farm employment system. A licensing system is the 
most effective means of weeding out the irresponsible and of seeing that those who 
do engage in this economically important work are responsible both to farm em- 
ployers and to farm workers. Legislation to set up such a licensing system 
should be enacted as part of the program. 


Senator Morse. One other point, and I am through. 
This is from the standpoint of discussing an Oregon problem, which 
you have raised. 
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You spoke about our wages out in Oregon. I do not know-this to be 
a fact, but it is represented by the farm groups in my State to be a 
fact, that they probably pay the highest wages on an hourly basis 
of any agricultural area in the country. I think their representations 
are correct, based upon my understanding and study of our farm 
problems. 

Mr. Baxer. If I remember correctly, that is correct. If you will 
bear with me a minute, maybe I have the figures here. I may not. 
I do not know for sure. 

I do not have the State figures, but my memory of the figures is 
that Oregon and Washington pay the highest farm wage of any 
place in the country. 

Senator Morse. Let us assume they do, or at any rate that they are 
pretty close to the top if not the top. Now, I have just gone through 
an interesting experience of some 2 weeks, with a delegation from 
my State representing the russet-potato growers. The russet potato 
is a premium potato. 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. One of the many reasons why our wages are higher 
is that we raise many premium crops. There are of course many 
other reasons too. 

But one of the reasons is premium crops. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Senator Morsr. Our crops have a good reputation among consum- 
ers. 

That is, the preference for them is set by the consumer. 

Now, I think you know my record well enough to know that I 
think we have got to check inflation in part by at least not permitting 
prices to go out of control. 

One of the difficulties, when we start dealing with the matter of 
price control, comes with blanket regulations, that do not take into 
account historical differentials, do not take into account premium 
products, do not take into account differences in labor costs. As a 
result, right now we are confronted in this country with a movement on 
the part of OPS, apparently, for blanket ceilings on perishable com- 
modities. Such blanket ceilings are going to result in tremendous in- 
justices to various regions because blanket price ceilings do not take 
into account such regional differences as I have mentioned. My 
Oregon potato produce ers said to me, “We admit the price went too 
high, but it would have been temporary in nature. The thing would 
have settled down.” Without a blanket ceiling price which “did not 
take into account these regional differences. 

Now, how are you going to protect the consumer, on the one hand, 
and at the same time protect the farmer, on the other, if you adopt the 
kind of very arbitrary pattern that OPS is laying down on perish- 
able crops? 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I was privileged a week or so ago on 
Friday to appear at the hearing held, I believe, by one of the agri- 
cultural committees on the potato price ceiling regulation. I believe 
they call it ceiling price regulation 113 for white-fleshed potatoes. 

wis problem arose, and it isa stern warning as to similar problems 
that can arise in cotton, feed grains, wheat, and other farm com- 
aaaien We formerly had a support program, price-support pro- 
gram, for potatoes. 
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In 1950, farmers produced I believe 429 million bushels of potatoes. 

Then we had a little surplus of potatoes that the people worried about, 
and the Government had to buy a few. The Congress decided that it 
would be well just not to have a price-support program for potatoes. 
And legislation was enacted that made it impossible for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to set up a price-support program for potatoes. 
This occurred in the fall of 1950. 
The result was that, looking forward to the year 1951, potato pro- 
ducers had no assurance of what kind of price they were going to get 
for their potatoes. And they had just gone through a year in which 
potatoes would have probably sold 40 to 50 percent of parity, had it 
not been for a 60 percent of parity price support program. 

The result was that they cut their acreage planted to potatoes. And 
apparently also they put less effort in the way of labor on the acres 
that they did plant. They spent less money for fertilizer and insecti- 
cides on the acres that they did plant. And the result was that the 
total production of potatoes in 1951 was 325 million bushels instead of 
429 million bushels. And, as you know, the retail price of potatoes 
doubled. 

Now, obviously, OPS had to keep the price of potatoes from going 
out of sight, because potatoes are one of the basic high calorie foods of 
our people. 

In establishing that regulation, as you said, they made a sort of a 
flat rule. Mi: tybe it was because they were in such a hurry, or maybe 
there was some other reason, some technical reason, that they couldn’t 
get the figures, or something else. We feel that adequate differentials 
were not put in that order for Burbank russet potatoes of the kind 
grown in Oregon, Idaho, and other parts of the West, to make up for 
that consumer-established preference for the Burbank russets. 

. hey even left out what would seem even more apparent to anyone. 
the differential between washed and unwashed potatoes. 

Now, a consumer is willing always to pay more for a washed and 
waxed potato than they are for an unwashed potato with a lot of 
inedible dirt on the potato that goes right on the scale and gets weighed 
and paid for in the price of the potato. 

We felt that there are also inequities in the present regulation as 
between Idaho and Montana, as between Idaho and Oregon, as between 
Idaho and Colorado, and there are various other smaller inequities, 
even within a State like Colorado, that we are working with them every 
day trying to get worked out. 

It would have been well, Senator, if other of the farm represent- 
atives, instead of taking a blanket idea of being against price-and-wage 
control completely, so that they therefore could not talk about improv- 
ing the existing price regulations, would also be in here working to 
help work out the inequities of the regulation that is in existence 
and is probably going to stay in existence regardless of the opposition 
of certain so-called farm leaders. 

Senator Morsr. It would have been well if they had brought some 
growers in on their advisory committee to consult with them in ad- 
vance, 

What you have done in that segment of agriculture now is to send 
a group of men out that are completely opposed to the whole farm 
program as far as price control is concerned. Because the evidence is 
perfectly clear that they pay $1.10 to $1.25 an hour to the potato 
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sorter, for example, and the digger. And you just cannot talk to 
them after they pay wages such as that about the kind of a program 
OPS is applying. And I, as their representative, cannot say any- 
thing in defense of OPS. If that is going to be the program of 
OPS in regard to perishable crops, I shall this year for the first time 
vote for a repeal of the Control Act, because we cannot talk in one 
breath, here, as we have this morning, about not expecting the farmer 
to subsidize the consumer, and then proceed with a program which is 
going to put a group of potato growers in that section of the country 
in the red on this year’s 3s crop. Because it is still true that 65 percent 
of that crop is in the farmers’ bins. 

Now, you just cannot do it that way. 

Senator Humrurey. I would like to get you back on the migratory 
labor aspect. We have seven witnesses ‘this mor ning and, as this per- 
tains to the cost of labor it is well and good, but we cannot go into the 
OPS problem this morning. 

Senator Morse. I respect ‘the Chairman’s s point of view, except that 
I want to point out to the Chairman that there is a cause to effect re- 
lat jonship beteweest OPS pricing policies in farm production and farm 
labor wage policies. 

Mr. Baxer. I am sure the Chairman recognizes that. 

Senator Morse. When you start dealing with the farmer’s price 
structure, you are dealing with his labor wage problem. 

Senator Humenrey. Now, if we can get “down to that and button 
that up, it would be very good. 

Senator Morse. I made the record clear as to my position on OPS 
policies. I think OPS will know of the statement I made this morn- 
ing. That is why I put it in the record. 

Mr. Baxer. I would like to add this, Mr. Chairman, if I may, that 
the Farmers Union, for some of the same reasons that the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon has given, has reserved our position 
with respect to the extension of price and wage controls, when they 
expire this 30th day of June, pending the outcome of the attempt of 
the steel industry to—as the national president of the Farmers Union 
has said— 

Rape the American economy by trying to see to it that any wage increases 
granted by the Wage Stabilization Board are automatically and in proportion 
passed through to the increased prices of steel and farm implements and barbed 
wire, and the rest of them. 

You remember, last year, when this was coming up, the electric 
industry came down here and collared everybody they could in the 
executive branch, trying to get cost pass-throughs to prices for the 
electric industry. 

They did not get it from the executive branch, and they came up to 
Congress and they got a producer of television sets to get an amend- 
ment written into the law, saying that they could pass through every- 
thing and add a percentage of profit to it, and then they got the 
Herlong amendment, which, in effect, hired a bunch of peddlers of 
inflation. That is what the Herlong amendment does, 

It says that anybody who can get a little extra cost in his case can 
add his percentage to it and get both his ¢ eiling price. 

Now, if that is the kind of thing that is going to ba done, Senator 
Morse, between now and the next 30th of “June, you cannot afford, 
if you are representing farmers, to sit idly by and let the farmers 
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get. stabilized out of this while everybody else is benefitting from 
legalized inflation. 

I would like to say one more thing with reference to potatoes and 
again it is important to migratory labor. 

Senator Humenrey. Can we make it short? [havea Congressman 
waiting here. 

Mr. Baker. I want to say that this potato experience is a warning 
to us, if we do not improve the price support legislation that is now 
on the books. 

If we do not have enough feed grain next year, the men are going 
to have to market their hogs and cows, and it is going to be a short 
time before the potato situation is going to look like chicken feed 
compared to the kind of trouble we are going to be in on pork, lamb, 
and the other meats. 

Senator Morse. Put me down on that team. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I say, Senator Morse, I have been on 
this potato team. 

Is there anything else, Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I think we will relieve you for the moment. 
We may want to get hold of you later on, particularly with reference 
to your comments on this unproductive area, 

Now, will Congressman Machrowicz come to the stand? 

Congressman, you are an old hand at testifying before committees, 
sO you may just proceed according to your own schedule. 

May I say to Senator Morse that the Congressman was not a sched- 
uled witness, but he came and asked—I should say called and asked— 
to appear because he has a problem which relates directly to what 
Mr. Baker has mentioned a moment ago, the indirect effect of the 
migratory labor problem insofar as it goes beyond agriculture. 

You may proceed, Congressman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Representative Macurowicz. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, as the Chairman has said, I have asked to be heard by 
this committee in order to present to it certain facts, certain informa- 
tion which has come to my attention which indicates that this eet 
of the migratory alien labor affects not only the farm areas, but 
affects very seriously the industrial areas, areas like my own distri ict 
which is the First District of Michigan, an automobile-manufacturing 
district, areas like Chicago, Hammond, Gary, and St. Louis, and 

creates a condition very near to involuntary servitude which I think 
none of us, knowingly, would care to tolerate. 

I have prepared a statement which, with your kind permission, 
I would like to read, with such interruptions as may be necessary. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear here for the purpose of 
laying before you certain information I have obtained regarding 
the arrest and airlift deportation of hundreds of Mexican n: ationals 
from the Detroit, Chicago, and Hammond areas last July and again 
last January. 
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In putting this information into your hands, I urge your commnit- 
tee to investigate the circumstances of these operations, particularly 
the parole for as long as 3 months, of nationals arrested in the Chicago 
district, between the time of their arrest and the av ailability of sufli- 
cient funds to deport them to Mexico. 

I turn over to the committee copies of a letter I addressed on Febru- 
ary 6, 1952, to Mr. Willard F. Kelly, Chief of the Enforcement Di- 
vision of the United States Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, and of a letter dated Februar vy 7, 1952, in the 
nature of a reply, from Mr. Argule R. Mackey, United States Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization. 

I would like to divert here for a while, to read those letters, or, at 
least, the pertinent portions thereof. 

On February 6, 1952, I addressed a letter to Mr. Willard F. Kelly, 
Chief, Enforcement Division, Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., in which I asked him 
for information on three matters. 

I advised him that information had reached me that, first, there 
had in the past year been a number of Mexican nationals arrested in 
the Detroit and Chicago areas, charged with illegal entry. 

Secondly, that either because of shortage of funds or reasons of 
policy the deportation of some of them was either delayed or indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

And third, that a number of these deportable aliens were paroled 
to their employers pending deportation. 

On the following day I received a reply from Commissioner 
Mackey, which states in part, as follows, and I am quoting now from 
the portions of the letter which are pertinent beginning with the 
second paragraph of the letter: 


Responding to your questions specifically, it is a fact that during the past 
year Mexican nationals illegally in the United States have been arrested in 
the Detroit and Chicago areas. During the first 6 months of the current fiseal 
year, 473 such aliens have been apprehended in the Detroit district, and 802 
in the Chicago district. 

In the 3-day period from July 23 to July 25, inclusive, a special squad of officers 
detailed into the Detroit district apprehended a total of 127 illegally entered 
aliens, including 101 Mexican nationals. 

A similar squad operating in the Chicago area apprehended a total of 316 ille- 
gally entered aliens, including 3805 Mexican nationals during the 14-day period 
from July 23 to July 26, inclusive. 

Those apprehended in the Detroit district were removed to Mexico without 
delay. However, most of those apprehended in the Chicago district were paroled 
for reasons I shall explain, and some of them remained on parole for as long as 
3 months before they were removed to Mexico. 

It is not the policy, generally, to parole these aliens, but to transfer them to 
Mexico as promptly as possible. The reasons for the parole of this particular 
group of aliens were as follows: 

In June 1951 the Service inaugurated an “airlift” operation for the purpose of 
removing away from the border to points in the interior of Mexico as many 
as possible of the vast numbers of Mexicans who were entering the United States 
illecally, At the same time it was planned, and the plan was put into effect in 
July, to conduct a number of free-lance investigative operations in northern in- 
dustrial centers, including those in the Detroit and Chicago districts, for the 
purpose of cleaning out aliens illegally in the United States. 

These operations were undertaken in anticipation of a supplemental appro- 
priation which we understood congressional leaders had assured the President 
would be forthcoming. This was done in good faith and with every reasonable 
expectation that Congress would approve the Service’s pending request for a 
supplemental appropriation of $6,500,000. 
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In the President's message to Congress upon his signing Public Law 78, he 
informed the Congress that he had signed it with reluctance, but with the assur- 
ances of leaders of both Houses of Congress that favorable action would be taken 
upon the Service’s request for increased appropriations and that legislation would 
be enacted to put more teeth into the immigration laws relating to the smuggling 
and illegal entry of aliens. 

However, as you know, the annual appropriation act for the fiscal year 1952 did 
not become law until October 22, 1951, and in the supplemental appropriation 
act which became law on November 1, 1951, the Service was given $1,000,000 
instead of the $6,500,000 it had requested. 

The temporary resolution under which this Service received funds prior to 
enactment of the annual appropriation required that monthly obligations be 
restricted to the obligations for the same period a year earlier, adjusted by a 
proportionate amount for new programs approved by Congress during the inter- 
vening period. During July we were trying to continue the airlift. Funds made 
available from the prior year appropriation were used to finance the airlift 
until about July 25. Thus, on that date, the expense of the airlift had to be 
borne from our 1952 funds, in the hope that the amounts so expended would be 
replenished upon enactment by the Congress of the supplemental estimate then 
pending, 

Therefore, in order to continue the airlift along with our regular operations, 
it was necessary that expenditures be restricted to the minimum in every possi- 
ble phase of Service activity in order that we could carry on this added function 
and at the same time not exceed the monthly allocation made available under 
the terms of the temporary resolution. 

Since the program of free-lance investigations had not been budgeted for, it 
was, or course, necessary that it be immediately curtailed. This meant diseon- 
tintting the free-lance activities in the industrial centers and necessitated the 
temporary parole of the aliens apprehended in the Chicago area. We found it 
necessary to curtail the “airlift” operation in August and in the past 3 months 
we have operated only about five flights per week to the interior Mexico. 

I want to point out again that it is five flights per week. 

It may interest you to know that on January 30, 15 officers were detailed into 
the Chicago area for the purpose of apprehending illegally entered aliens and 
that during the first 5 ees of the operation 227 Mexican nationals were appre- 
hended. On February 4 and 5 a small detail of officers in the Hammond, Ind., 
area apprehended 35 such aliens. A special detail of officers has just commenced 
operations in the St. Louis, Mo, area 

This Service does not intend to parole these aliens, but is removing them to 
Mexico without delay. However, due to the state of our current appropriations, it 
will not be possible to continue this operation for more than 3 or 4 weeks longer 
and, in addition, it will be necessary in about another month to discontinue the 
“airlift” operation altogether. 

With respect to the problem of controlling illegal entries from Mexico, the 
Bureau of the Budget has approved, and there will shortly be before Congress 
for consideration, a supplemental estimate for the current fiscal year, including 
$2 billion for intensification of airlift operations and strengthening the patrol 
force on the Mexican border. 

Sincerely yours. 


Returning to my prepared statement: 

It appears from Mr. Mackey’s letter that, because Congress has 
denied $5 million of the $6.5 million requested by the immigration and 
Naturalization Service for enforcement of the immigration laws with 
respect to Mexican nationals, deportation had to be suspended for 
lack of funds and deportees were paroled for periods up to 3 months. 

I have reason to believe that some of these Mexican nationals may 
have been paroled to employers. If this happened, and I believe en is 
fact can readily be ascertained by examining the individual files, i 
seems to me to be peonage. 

Senator Morse. Congressman, you asked Mr. Kelly that question 
specifically in your first letter. I noticed in his reply it was an interest- 
ing evasion. 
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Representative Macurowicz. I intended to digress here, Senator, 
to say that when this information reached me, and I might say it 
reached me from fellow employees, my first action was to call on the 
telephone Mr. Willard Kelly, the Chief of the Enforcement Division. 
1 asked him the three questions which I subsequently presented in my 
letter. 

He gave me an answer approximately the same as contained in the 
letter. 

When I inquired if he could or could not verify whether or not it 
was true, as I had been informed, that some of these people had been 
paroled to their employers, he advised me by telephone that he could 
not state definitely without examining the individual records, but that 
undoubtedly a portion of them were. 

I notice that the letter does not state that. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request that you, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, have an appropriate letter drafted to 
Mr. Kelly apprising him of the fact that this evidence has been in- 
serted in the record this morning, and that we now officially, as a com- 
mittee of the Senate, call upon him to supply this committee with a 
detailed statement as to the individuals to whom these aliens were 
paroled and the terms and conditions of the paroles. 

Senator Humepnrey. It will be done. 

Representative Macurowicz. I might state, before I proceed with 
the written statement, that it seemed to me quite logical to believe 
that such are the facts because these Mexicans arriving there, whether 
it is in Detroit, Chicago, Hammond, or Gary, obviously had no 
friends or relatives there, in most instances, and the only person who 
could possibly vouch for them would ordinarily be their employer. 

Therefore, I feel that the information which was given to me will 
be substantiated upon a further investigation. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think I should tell you that at the time the 
supplemental appropriation request was made by the President, I 
personally presented evidence to the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate, which outlined this very same ssalehens not the parole prob- 
lem but the necessity for the continuation of this airlift in order to 
expedite the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Also, it was made a subject of debate on the floor of the Senate. 
But we got a million dollars instead of the $6.5 million. The million 
dollars was totally inadequate, and anyone who knew even one scintilla 
of the evidence of the problem knew that this appropriation was 
inadequate. 

Representative Macurowicz. I agree with you wholeheartedly, sir. 
I urge your committee to make an immediate investigation, as Sen- 
ator Morse suggested a moment ago, to find out, among other facts, 
the following: 

1. To whom, employers or others, were the arrested Mexican na- 
tionals paroled; under what terms and conditions, and for what 
periods of time? 

2. At what occupations and jobs were the Mexican nationals work- 
ing when arrested ¢ 

3. If unemployed, what jobs had they worked at since entering the 
United States of America; under what terms and conditions, and 
for what periods? What sort of employment were they seeking ? 
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From the very beginning of the program for the importation of 
Mexican nationals for agricultural work and, during World War IT, 
for railroad track work, it has been contended that such importation 
would have been unnecessary if the War Manpower Commission and, 
since the war, the Farm Placement Service of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, had conducted a practical and thorough program 
for the maximum utilization of United States citizens at fair wages 
and working conditions. 

Unfortunately, powerful forces preferring cheap labor, both domes- 
tic and foreign, have been successful in blocking authority and funds 
for a sensible, humane, and adequate program for the recruitment, 
transportation, housing, and placement of United States citizens in 
hired farm employment. 

Instead, year after year, United States taxpayers have had to finance 
a dilution of United States farm labor. Your committee knows the 
results. More farm workers are competing for fewer man-days of 
employment. United States citizens and Mexican nationals are put 
in sweatshop competition with each other. 

And, to make this bad situation much worse, as your committee has 
already been told again and again, a flood of illegal entrants from 
Mexico continues, 

While the cost of living rises, farm workers’ annual earnings fal] 
behind. 

And here I might say that I am not speaking of hourly or weekly 
earnings. I am speaking of annual earnings. 

Now we find proof, in a statement by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization, that this degradation of 
labor standards and of human lives in agriculture has spread into at 
least two of the Nation’s principal industrial centers, the Detroit area 
and the Chicago, Hammond area. 

Commissioner Mackey’s letter suggests the need for more money to 
finance mass deportation of Mexican nationals from the deep interior 
of the United States of America, into the interior of Mexico. Appar- 
ently, to keep up with and perhaps to reduce somewhat the flood of 
illegal entrants—and of legal entrants who may overstay their author- 
ized employment in agric uulture and attempt to enter other employ- 
ment—we would have to make an immediate deficiency appropriation 
of $2 million. 

It is not clear to me whether, given $614 million a year, the Immi- 
gration Service would undertake to reduce the number of Mexicans 
illegally in this country to zero, or whether this amount would only 
establish a year-round airlift from the interior of the United States 
to the interior of Mexico. 

As has already been pointed out so eloquently in the first days of 
your hearing on migrant labor problems, the Mexican nationals who 
enter this country legally or illegally in search of work are driven by 
dire poverty and need. “But, as has been so well stated, that problem 

cannot be met and solved by allowing such need and desperation to 
undercut United States wages to the level of as little as 5 cents per 
hour paid to wetback Mexican workers along the Mexican border. 

The result has been that United States citizens in the border States 
have become displaced persons roaming the country as far north as 
Minnesota and Michigan in search of work at wages which, while far 
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too low, are better than the nickel or dime an hour offered hungry and 
helpless fugitives from the law along the border. 

It would seem to me to be much more sensible to insure full utiliza- 
tion of the labor of United States citizens in farm employment under 
decent conditions. We could devote the millions of dollars now spent 
on the importation and deportation of Mexicans to a point 4 and 
economic aid program for our sister Republic of Mexico to provide 
more employment at better wages and surer incomes in agriculture and 
industry for Mexican farmers and workers in their own country. 

Certainly the facts set forth in Commissioner Mackey’s letter to 
me seem to call for an immediate and thorough investigation by your 
committee which, as I read the Reorganization Act of 1946, is charged 
with responsibility for protecting and promoting the welfare of |: ibor, 
both United States citizens and those entering the country under con- 
tract. 

In conclusion, let me point out, that with approximately 150,000 
workers unemployed in the Detroit area, with some 20,000 of these 
workers having exhausted their unemployment benefits—and here I 
might add that I have left out the word compensation. It reads un- 
employment benefits, but there are no mnesnietienneda benefits, except 
possibly to Communists. 

I had intended to say unemployment compensation benefits. 

In conclusion, let me point out, that with approximately 150,000 
workers unemployed in the Detroit area, with some 20,000 of these 
workers having exhausted their unemployment benefits already and 
with continuing and increasing unemployment predicted for at least 
the next 8 months, the conditions indicated in Commissioner Mackey’s 
letter are of grave concern to me, to the people I have the honor to 
represent and, I believe, to all the American people. 

I hope your committee will undertake an investigation with all pos- 
sible speed and that it will result in putting some measure of sense and 
humanity into the farm-labor program. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Congressman, we surely want to thank 
you for this, and I can assure you, as moved by Senator Morse and 
suggested by yourself, that this subcommittee will make an intensive 
investigation in this matter. We shall be, of course, glad to bring 
whatever evidence we are able to obtain to your attention, as well as 
insert it in our committee record, and the members of the committee 
will get at this immediately. 

We are very grateful for the information that you have brought to 
us. 

Senator Morse, do you have any questions? 

Senator Morse. No questions. 

[ join you in your comment. 

Senator Humpmrey. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
coming to us. 

The next witness will be Mr. Howard A. Dawson. 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD A. DAWSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF COUNTY AND RURAL AREA SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
SCHOOLS, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Senator Humpurey. You are from the National Education Asso- 
ciation ¢ 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Senator HumMpnrey. bigs you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, si 

Senator Humpurey. ees and make your identification. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
Howard A. Dawson, the director of rural service for the National 

fducation Association, and the executive secretary of its department 
of rural education, which includes the National Conference of County 
Superintendents, and similar superintendents of the United States, 
of whom there are about 3,400, 

So far as the specific provision of any pending measures are con- 
cerned, I speak to you as an individual. So far as a vital interest in 
the subject before you is concerned, I also speak for the Department of 
Rural Education and the National Conference of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents of Schools, the former being a department 
of the National Education Association and the latter ‘being a division 
of the department. 

While I am primarily interested in securing better school facili- 
ties and instructional opportunities for the children of migratory agri- 
cultural workers, I find that of necessity there are other problems that 
face these children and their parents that must be solved also if any 
substantial progress is to be made in educational matters. 

Accordingly, I wish to advocate legislation and public policy that 
tend to alleviate some of those problems that are associated with those 
of education. 

I am inclined to think it probable that the solutions of those problems 
should be undertaken prior to the enactment of legislation pertaining 
specifically to the support and improvement of schools. 

It is certainly necessary at least to deal with those problems simul- 
taneously with the problem of education. I am inclined to think that 
some of these must be dealt with prior to getting around to legislation. 

Senator Humenrey. May I suggest that if you want to paraphrase 
what you have in this prepared statement, giving us the highlights, we 
will be very appreciative of it. Then we will incorporate the whole 
thing into the record. 

But you do as you wish. If you want to read it all, we will listen. 

Mr. Dawson. I would just as soon make an extemporaneous state- 
ment. You may have the written statement, which I would like to go 
into the record, if it is agreeable with the committee. 

Senator HumpHrey. Yes, indeed; we want it in the record, and we 
will see that it is there. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Howarp A. DAWSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF RURAL 
EDUCATION, AND THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF COUNTY AND RuRAL AREA SUPER- 
INTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, so far as the specific provisions of any pending measures are 
concerned, I speak to you as an individual; so far as a vitai interest in the 
subject before you is concerned, I also speak for the Department of Rural Edu- 
eation and the National Conference of County and Rural Area Superintendents 
of Schools, the former being a department of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the latter being a division of the department. 

While I am primarily interested in securing better school facilities and in- 
structional opportunities for the children of migratory agricultural workers, : 
I find that of necessity there are other problems that face these children and A 
their parents that must be solved also if any substantial progress is to be made 
in educational matters. Accordingly, I wish to advocate legislation and public 
policy that tend to alleviate some of those preblems. I am inclined to think 
it probable that the solutions of those problems should be undertaken prior to 
the enactment of legislation pertaining specifically to the support and improve- 
ment of schools. It is certainly necessary at least to deal with those problems 
simultaneously with the problem of education. 
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PROBLEMS THAT REQUIRE REMEDIAL ACTION 


The problems to which I refer have especially to do with (1) the protection 
of the domestic labor supply by legislation to impose certain restrictions on the 
importation of foreign contract labor into the United States for agricultural 
employment; (2) the regulation of private employment agencies engaged in 
interstate commerce through the employment of agricultural labor; (38) the 
provision of better and more complete public employment services; (4) the 
provision of adequate housing and other living accommodations for migratory 
agricultural workers aud their families; (5) the establishment and enforcement 
of minimum wages for migratory workers; (6) the amendment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act so as to cover children employees in agricultural work 
away from their home farms at all times; (7) provision of adequate health t 
facilities and services; (8) provision of adequate relief for migratory agri- 4 
cultural workers and their families without the handicaps of residence require- 
ments; (9) the extension of social security and unemployment benefits to migra- 
tory agricultural workers; and (10) the expansion of services of the Agri- 'q 
cultural Extension Service, especially in homemaking and 4-H Club work to the ta 
migrants. 
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PRIORITY OF LEGISLATION 





As to the legislative proposals now before the subcommittee in the form of 
committee prints, I believe that the following priority should be given to their 
enactment: 

1. The Migratory Farm Labor Act of 1952. “What is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business” seems to be an adage that adequately expresses the need for 
the committee with a full-time chairman. Good administration and necessary 
coordination and unification of effort by the several affected Federal depart- 
ments require some such agency. 

2. The Agricultural Contract Labor Act of 1952. The next need is to protect 
the domestic and local labor supply. It is a fact that foreign labor and also 
domestically imported labor are sometimes used to beat down the local labor é 
supply and cheapen their wages. Minorities are often discriminated against. : 

I personally know that until recently in one of the principal strawberry-grow- : 
ing sections of central Arkansas Negroes, of whom there are a good many resi- 
dents in need of employment, were not permitted to take jobs as strawberry 
pickers. The local white labor supply being insufficient, Mexican and other 
laborers from other parts of the State and from outside of it were imported in 
considerable numbers. % 

3. The Agricultural Contract Labor Act of 1952: Many of the gravest hard- 
ships could be avoided by strict regulation of employment agents and agencies. 

I want to emphasize, however, that the action here should not be wholly nega- 
tive. The services of the United States Employment Service to migratory agri- 
cultural labor should be increased, improved in quality and receive adequate 
financial support from the Congress, 
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4. The Migratory Labor Housing Act of 1952: Provision of decent living 
arrangements for migrant families perhaps would do more than any other one 
thing to improve the welfare of their children. During the war the Congress 
provided funds for farm-labor camps, very good ones and well administered. 
After VJ-day the funds were withdrawn, and we began to run hither and yon 
over the earth distributing largess to the destitute of other lands and climes 
while letting a million or so young Americans who are also the children of 
God go straight to hell. 

Experience of the Farm Security Administration proved that when Govern- 
ment housing projects and camps were staffed by people interested in education 
and welfare of migrant families, children were more likely to go to school, 
progress was also made in the rehabilitation of families, and the children were 
also likely to receive more nearly normal opportunities. 


THE SCHOOLING OF THE CHILDREN OF MIGRANTS 


Statistics showing the number of children of school ages in the families of 
migratory agricultural laborers are not available. It is known, however, that 
in 1948 there were about 600,000 such families. It seems safe to venture the 
estimate that about a million children of school age were in these families. 

There is ample evidence that a goodly share of America’s annual crop of a 
million functional illiterates comes from these disadvantaged migrant children. 
There is also evidence that the present generation of these children are re- 
ceiving even less schooling than their parents received. With this problem we 
seem to be getting nowhere fast. 

Some factual data gathered from studies made since 1940 will serve to illus- 
trate what the educational situation is with respect to the children of migratory 
workers. There is no reason to believe the situation has changed much for the 
good since the surveys were made. 

Education of migrant children in Teras.—A comprehensive picture of what 
is happening to migrant children from the Rio Grande Valley of Texas is pre- 
sented in a study made in Hidalgo County by the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau in cooperation with the United States Office of Education in 1941. Both 
migratory and nonmigratory families were interviewed. Of 1,000 children be- 
tween 6 and 18 years of age, almost 600 had migrated during the year. Infor- 
mation obtained from the family concerning work, migration, and education of 
the children was supplemented wherever possible by individual pupil records 
from the files of local schools. 

How migration, work, and poverty interfered with the school attendance of 
these children is illustrated by the record of Comingo Garza. 

The Garzas returned from cotton picking in west Texas late in November of 
the year the family was interviewed. Domingo was 11 years old and in only 
the second grade, although he had started in school five different years. During 
the school year 1940-41, he enrolled on November 26, thus missing about one 
third of the school year. In addition, he lost another month and a half in the 
spring because he withdrew on April 15. He also missed many days during 
che time he was enrolled. In fact, he had attended school only 1 day in the 
week before the family was interviewed by the Children’s Bureau representa- 
tive. On two school days he worked, and on the other two he looked for work 
unsuccessfully. In all, he was in school but 52 days of the school year. This 
was but a repetition of former years. The school record showed that his attend- 
ance in the previous 4 years was 42, 76, 99, and 90 days, respectively. 

Although the study was made in the home base of most of the migrant children, 
during the peak of the vegetable-harvesting season, when the enrollment in local 
schools is largest, only slightly more than half the children between the ages of 
6 and 15-years were enrolled. Some of those not enrolled had never attended 
school and the chances were that the older ones never would. Of those who 
enrolled, many missed the first 2 or 3 months at the beginning of the school year, 
frequently were absent to work in the vegetable fields during the time enrolled, 
and often withdrew a month or so before school closed. There was little time 
for school. Only 16 percent of the migrant children who enrolled attended as 
much as 120 days during the 35 weeks in the school year, thus meeting even the 
extremely low requirements of the Texas compulsory-school-attendance law. 

In striking contrast to the attendance of these migrant children is the fact that 
among nonmigratory children whose families were of approximately the same 
economic level, 64 percent had enrolled in school and of these 60 percent had 
met minimum attendance requirements. 
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Even when the migratory children were assigned to special classes organized 
to meet their needs, it was practically impossible for them to make normal 
progress because of the limited time they were in attendance. The situation of 
many boys and girls entering late, for whom no special provision was made, was 
still worse. Assigned to classes that included children who enrolled at the open- 
ing of the term, with a teacher too overburdened to give them much individual 
attention, many of these children became discouraged. Often they dropped out 
before they were 14 years old. Seldom when they left were they equipped with 
even the rudiments of an elementary-school education. Some could not speak 
English, nor could they read or write. 

The children in the migratory families did not often attend school while on 
the trek. This finding is substantiated by an article, published in the University 
of Michigan’s School of Education Bulletin, October 1948, Michigan’s Stepchil- 
dren, in which the author, Edgar G. Johuston, points out that, according to re- 
ports from 14 counties in Michigan where there were known to be a great many 
workers from Texas, the school census showed of 2,570 migratory children only 
710 were enrolled in school. 

Education of migrant children of the Mississippi Valley.—The National Child 
Labor Committee made a study in 1939 of the families that join the procession 
of strawberry pickers in the Mississippi Valley. Detailed information was ob- 
tained from 81 white families that worked in White County, Ark., and MeCrackey 
County, Ky. 

The deprivation of schooling for children in these families was very similar 
to that of Domingo Garza and the other boys and girls included in the Hildalgo 
County survey. More than one-third of those of school age—7 to 15 years, in- 
clusive—had not attended school a single day in the calendar year preceding the 
study. The average attendance of those enrolled was 86 days. One-third of the 
children 12 to 16 had completed only the second grade or less. One-half had 
completed the third grade or less. 

The comment is made that, “If this record continues, as it probably will, the 
children in these families are likely to get less schooling than their parents had.” 
Haif of the parents of these children had gone beyond the fourth grade. 

Education of migrant children of Florida.—In 1940 the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration reported to the Tolan committee that the local schools of Florida 
simply could not handle the annual inilux of migrant children. An example 
was cited of a school in which the enrollment jumped from 280 to 503 when the 
migrants arrived. For several weeks that school ran on a double shift. Then 
the beans come in again and 9 percent of the children were in the fields, reduc- 
ing the enrollment from 485 to 20. This situation was sagely summarized in 
the statement, “Education is in competition with beans, and the beans are win- 
ning out.” In some Florida localities, four bean crops mature during the year. 
When the children drop out ef school to pick beans, they often stay out for 6 to 
7 weeks. 

During the war years, however, in some parts of Florida progress was made in 
promoting school attendance of migrating children. For example, in one camp 
for migratory workers it is reported that the center council, elected by the camp 
residents themselves, fined each parent $5 per child per day when the child 
stayed out of school to work in the fields more than 1 day a week. However, 
when the picking was poor and adult earnings low, the rule was set aside because 
the council evidently agreed with the Texas father who said “eating is more 
important than schooling.” 

It is evident that children of migratory agricultural workers have a poorer 
chance for schooling than any other group in the United States. These children 
usually attend school, if at all, in rural areas where facilities and programs 
are generally below the most acceptable standards. Further, the majority of 
migrant children belong to minority groups which traditionally have inferior 
schools. 

If the migrant child does attend school either in his home base or while on the 
trek, the schoo! is likely to be staffed by low-paid, poorly trained and often in- 
competent teachers. The buildings and classrooms are often overcrowded, out- 
moded, and insanitary; books, equipment, and supplies inadequate. School 
home Visitors are usually unknown. Attendance officers. where available at all, 
use the approach of the policeman or fail to function. Moreover, the school 
administrators are indisposed to press for the attendance of itinerant children 
when it means spreading still further the school’s offerings and resources which 
are already substandard for the local children. Even if attendance is required 
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during the families’ stay in a few States, this short period cannot make up for 
the lack of schooling during the othr part of the school year. 

The solution to the educational problems of migratory agricultural workers is 
not simple. Several aspects of the problem must be recognized and met with 
appropriate action: 

1. A sufficient number of teachers specially prepared to teach these disadvan- 
taged children in terms of their needs and experiences should be made available. 
Superior salaries will probably be required to obtain such teachers. 

2. Adequate modern school buildings and equipment are needed. Such facili- 
ties do not come out of the air. 

3. The unethical attitudes of the citizens of many communities toward these 
children of economic and racial minorities needs a fundamental reformation. 
Their neglect to practice the Golden Rule or to heed Micah’s exhortation “to do 
justly, to love merey, and to walk humbly with thy God” needs to be repaired. 

1. If the minorities are to become accepted they must become acceptable. Such 
commonplace matters as language, speech, manners, personal hygiene, dress, 
and the ordinary social amenities are of utmost importance in becoming socially 
accepted. In addition the minorities must be able to perform useful economic 
and social functions. The acquisition of all these habits, attributes, and skills 
depends in large measure upon the quality of the schooling afforded to each 
youngest generation. 

5. Some of the States need to strengthen the provisions of their compulsory 
school-attendance laws and provide professional supervision for their 
enforcement. 

6. Sufficient financial resources should be made available to support schools 
for the children of migrants commensurate with their needs. 


THE NEED FOR FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
MIGRANTS 































The mivration of agricultural workers is to a large extent an interstate prob- 
lem. In that respect ut least it is a matter of kederail concern and obligation. 
It is not at all probable that local and State finance programs are likely to meet 
the urgent needs for school facilities for the migrants. 

It must be recognized that providing adequate educational facilities for migrant 
children is more expensive than providing such services to others. Mobility of 
the migrant child calls for increased expenditure for attendance officers, record 
keeping and providing space for the child during the short periods he is in 
residence in the various communities. In addition, only the most skilled teachers 
should be employed and the teacher-pupil load should be relatively small, if the 
individualized type of education required is to be given. Unless these conditions 
can be met, school to the migrant child is likely to be a frustrating and humilia- 
ting experience. 

Many types of experiments have been tried in adjusting school sessions and 
curricula to the migrant child’s needs. Results are still a matter of question. 
Psychiatrists and specialists in child rearing agree on the importance of a stable 
and secure environment for progress in learning and dwell on the ill results 
that may accompany too frequent changes. It is important, therefore, for those 
dealing with the educational problems of migrant children to develop plans that 
will give continuity to the child’s schooling, and are adapted to the individual 
child’s needs. This type of program requires cooperation hetween the States 
involved and needs Federal impetus and financial assistance. 












RECOMMENDATION 





I recommend that this subcommittee either propose legislation to provide 
Federal financial assistance to the States in maintaining schools for the children 
of migratory agricultural workers, or pass the recommendation for such legis- 
lation on to another appropriate committee. 

I think that such legislation should provide a sufficient amount annually to 
the States to reimburse them at some amount such as $1 per day of attendance 
per pupil. The amount of $10,000,000 annually is suggested as a beginning 
figure. The States should submit to the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation a plan for the administration of the program, The plan might provide 
either for the direct State administration of the schools for migrants or for 
the reimbursement of local districts that complied with the State required 
standards. 
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I also wish to recommend the appropriation of the funds recommended in the 
budget submitted by the President for a study of the education of migrant 
children by the United States Office of Education. 

The study of the education of migrant children should perhaps be based on 
the selection of a wide sample of counties throughout the United States in 
which there is an appreciable number of migratory agricultural workers. Such 
data as the following should be collected and analyzed: 

(a) Number of children affected. 

(b) School attendance, when, where, and regularity. 

(c) Scholastic attainment of the children. 

(ad) Scholastic attainment of the parents. 

(e) School facilities for such pupils. 

(f) Attitudes of regular residential children toward the migrant children. 

(g) Attitudes of teachers and school administrators toward the migrant 
children. 

(ih) Attitudes of the people of the community toward the migrants. 

(i) Policies of the States as to compulsory attendance. 

(j) Available funds for support from local, State, and Federal sources. 

(k) Example of good practices should be recorded and described. 

From the study should develop policies that can be recommended to the 
States, to communities and to the Congress. 


A FINAL WORD 


The responsibility for what happens to the migrant children rests with all— 
the local community, the State, and the Nation. Careful study and planning, 
plus intelligent cooperative action supported by adequate legislation, is neces- 
sary if these young citizens of America are to share in their birthright of free- 
dom and opportunity. These children have already paid a heavy penalty by 
having their lives begun in depressed areas of the country. The Nation owes 
them a debt, and payment should not be postponed. Children grow up quickly. 

Mr. Dawson. Of course, these problems to which I refer, are the 
ones which you have before you, especially concerning the establish- 
ment of a national committee that might coordinate the services of 
various Government agencies concerned with migratory labor, the 
provisions of better housing, the importation of foreign labor as a 
measure for protecting the economic privileges and rights of American 
workers and the additional matters which are not before you which 
would have to do with the establishment of minimum wages, the exten- 
sion of the Fair Labor Standards Act to all children working in agri- 
culture away from the home farm, under any circumstances. 

Some progress has been made in the amendments adopted about a 
year ago. It also seems to me that provision needs to be made for 
relief being available to migratory workers without some of the 
restrictions now extant with respect to residence requirements and 
extension of social security and unemployment benefits to these work- 
ers; the increase in the services that could come from agricultural 
extension service, especially in homemaking and 4-H Club work for 
the children and youth, and the extension of the services of the Farm 
Home Administration. 

Now, I understand that the committee is interested in a matter of 
priority of legislation to be considered or proposed. After giving it 
consideration, I think the first thing to do is to recommend the enact- 
ment of the proposal entitled “The Migratory Farm-Labor Committee 
Act of 1952,” setting up the committee with a full-time chairman. 
Good administration and necessary coordination and unification of 
effort by the several Federal departments requires some such agency. 
“What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business” seems to be an 
adage applicable here. 
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Senator Humpurey. And it’seems to be documented by testimony 
so far. 

Mr. Dawson. Right. 

And the second thing I would recommend is the Agricultural Con- 
tract Labor Act of 1952, which is necessary to protect the rights of the 
American workers first. Domestic and local labor should be given 
ample priority and protection. 

The third in order, as I see it, would be the Employment Agency 
Act of 1951, that has to do with the regulation of employment agents 
and agencies. 

But I do not think that mere regulation is sufficient. It seems to 
me that there should be considera '.e expansion and extension of the 
United States Public Employment Service in this field of agriculture. 

Positive action in the long run would be worth more than mere 
negative restrictions on private employers. 

Senator Humpurey. When you are talking about the extensions of 
the activities of the United States Employment Service, are you talk- 
ing now about the location of offices and personnel ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, and the exchange of information among the 
various offices, so as to know where the jobs are, on the one hand, and 
where the labor is, on the other hand, and how to get the two together. 

Senator Humpnrey. What do you think about this committee that 
advises the Farm Placement Service of the United States Employment 
Service ? 

Mr. Dawson. As it now operates? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. I do not care to express an opinion on it, Senator. I 
am not thoroughly enough acquainted, except that the information I 
have indicates that the services for migratory agricultural labor have 
not been too effective. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let me just point out to you that its representa- 
tion consists entirely of people who seek the services of the employees; 
in other words, the employer. 

Mr. Dawson. I would not go along with that at all. If they do not 
represent not only the migratory labor, but the other labor located 
in the vicinity, it 1s not adequately represenative. 

Senator Humpnrey. They do not represent any migratory labor, 
nor do they represent what you might call organized labor in the 
community, nor do they represent what I call the public interest. 

Mr. Dawson. Your statement emphasizes my criticism in that 
respect very strongly. 

The next recommendation in order, of course, would be this matter 
of housing. The proposal to which I refer is the “The Migratory 
Labor Housing Act of 1952.” We had labor camps during the war 
for these migratory agricultural workers, and we found out that where 
they were staffed with people who were interested in education and 
the welfare of the migrants, it was fairly easy to rehabilitate many of 
these families, and certainly school attendance was far better than 
it has ever been before or has been since. 

But soon after VJ-day, the funds were withdrawn in spite of the 
efforts of many of us to try to hold what we had gained. We began to 
run hither and yon over the face of the earth distributing largess 
to destitute people in other lands and climes, while we let a good many, 
a million or so, of the American children, who are also the children 
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of God, literally go to perdition. That neglect does not stack up 
with my sense of justice or my opinion as to what is good economic 
policy. 

Now, as to the schooling of these children of migrants, we do not 
have available accurate statistics as to the number of them. Nobody 
has ever had the statistics. 

According to the latest information, there are somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 600,000 families, among these agricultural workers, 
and it seems to be an entirely safe estimate that there are at least a 
million children of school age involved in these families. 

There is ample evidence that a substantial majority of the annual 
crop of illiterates produced in the United States is coming from these 
migratory families. 

It is also fair ly well established that the children of these families in 
this generation are receiving less education than their parents did, 
and the aver age for those parents is a little less than the fourth 
grade education. 

Senator Humenrey. What was that again? 

Mr. Dawson. These children of the present migratory families 
are receiving less education than their parents received. The reason 
is that many of those parents at one time were located in a community 
where there was some kind of a school, even if it was sorry. The 
average educational attainment of many of these families is about 
a fourth year, half of them are lower, and half of them above. 

About 95 percent of them have never been through the eighth grade. 

Senator Humpurey. And the children of these families, according 
to your testimony and the observations of the National Education 
Association, are receiving less education than their poorly educated 
parents? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. That is some record. 

Mr. Dawson. And one that we ought to be ashamed of. 

Senator Humrnurey. Do you have any idea how we could get some 
of the good folks around this country interested in this problem? 

I am very much upset about this whole situation. There are people 
parading down here to Washington on everything. Every time that 
we hear about somebody ste: aling a postage stamp or robbing the inter- 
nal revenue, we get hundreds and thousands of letters. T have never 
seen anything like it in all the days in public life, and I have not been 
in public life long, but I have been in it long enough to know some of 
its heartaches. 

The mail, the criticisms, the sense of frustration today is beyond 
anything, I think, that most people have ever experienced. Every- 
body is alarmed, and I think justly so, about many things. They 
write to us, they call us, they see us. 

When I go home to my own State, I hear about the fact that men 
have betray ved their public trust. They either have a mink coat free 
or wholesale, or something along that line, and it upsets the people. 

T have yet to hear anybody tell me about the fact that a million chil- 
dren in the United States are not reading and getting an education, 
unless I read an article about it. But I have not had anybody come up 
to me and bleed, you know, with this great spirit of compassion and 

say, “What are we going to do about this million children?” 
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‘They are worried about other people getting free mink coats, but 
they are not worried about other people not getting a free education. 
It does not add up tome. Anything that you can do to prick some- 
body in their proverbial conscience to get them activated will be very 
much appreciated. It is a crying shame that our country goes like 
this. 

Mr. Dawson. I certainly am in agreement with you, Senator, and 
there are some of us who have been working for a number of years on 
this problem. 

[ am also the president of the Alliance for the Guidance of Rural 
Youth, an organization which has, to a considerable extent, been in- 
terested in this matter of the education of migrants. 

I do think that there are more people now aware of the problem and 
willing to try to do something about it than was the case even 4 or 5 
years ago. 

Senator Humpnrey. I do not want my statement misunderstood. 
There are many wonderful people who are interested in this, and they 
are here in this room, many of them are, and their organizations are 
here. God bless them; they are doing a good job. 

But what I am talking about is the kind of thing that you read about 
all the time, and hear about, “What is happening to our country that it 
is losing its incentive, that it is becoming soft, that social welfare is 
destroying us, and that people are becoming thieves and crooked?” 
I imagine there as a grain of truth in a lot of these charges, sometimes 
more than a grain. 

But I would just love, once, to get an avalanche of mail from the 
good people of the United States saying to me, “Senator, why have 
you not done something about the failure of this Government and our 
States to educate the American young people?” You just do not 
hear anything about it. But if there is some two-bit, no-good Com- 
munist who is discovered some place, you get an avalanche of mail 
on that situation. 

Mr. Dawson. The opportunities open to migrants are the shabbiest 
to be found anywhere in America. In fact, you will have to look 
among some of the people in the Orient and South Pacific to find 
any body else who is any worse off than these people. 

Senator Humenrey. But we are not worried about them. We really 
are not. 

Mr. Dawson. That conforms with my statement a while ago that we 
are willing to let these children of ours, children of God, just go to 
perdition in a hurry, and that is what a lot of them are doing. 

Now, I said there is more interest in this than there used to be. 
We were at a national meeting of the county superintendents at 
Dallas, Tex., last fall, and some of the employers of migratory labor 
persuaded a couple of county superintendents to come up here and 
argue for the modification or the suspension of the amendment to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act that requires children to be in school 
during school hours, rather than employed for wages in agriculture. 

By the time the rest of the superintendents got through with these 
two, I do not think they will ever show up in W ashington again, 
which is a very good reflection of what the superintendents of schools 
want to do about this. 

But they are up against a most difficult problem because they have 
neither the teachers nor the resources in m: ny of these communities 
with which to provide the facilities that the people need. 
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Senator Humrurey. What I am driving at is that there is a con- 
tinuous pressure to do away with the programs. Even this Farmers 
Home Administration lives by trickles of economic plasma that get 
to it. 

The same problem exists in one area after another. 

There even is the struggle over a little public health bill to get a 
public health nurse out to a rural community where many of these 
people, particularly the productive workers, live. You have a knock- 
down, drag-out fight to even get enough to notify the people you are 
going to do it. 

When we get a public conscience in America which states categor- 
ically that the millennium is not here, that everybody is not living 
in the Promised Land—or rather, they are living in the Promised 
Land, but the promises are not being fulfilled -—— 

Mr. Dawson. Our professions are out-running our performances 
in this matter of equality of opportunity. If there cannot be equality 
of opportunities with respect to education, I do not think much of 
the other vaunted equality is worth a hoot. 

Senator Humrurey. We have some serious problems facing our 
country today. The international problem is of the greatest im- 
portance. You know what my position has been on foreign aid. I 
believe in it strongly, and support the appropriations. 

We have a tremendous problem of the conspiracy of the Communist 
International, a conspiracy of ideological infiltration, of military ag. 
gression and of economic aggression. It isa problem that bears heavily 
upon every person in this country. 

But, on the other hand, we seem to consistently ignore the spawning 
grounds of the futility and the frustration which can produce do- 
mestic-made Communists: I marvel at these people; how they have 
the faith that they do. They are of sturdier stock than Iam. I will 
say that. They have this consistent faith that something will develop 
to give them an opportunity. They have not moved into the paths of 
communism or fascism. They still believe in a God and they still 
believe in their church. They still believe in this country, and yet 
the country ignores them. 

Thank goodness the other institutions do not ignore them, as wit- 
nessed by the people that come before this committee to testify for 
them. 

I commend the NEA on their forthright stand on this, and all the 
other organizations that are here. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to add two things to what you have 
said: 

In the first place, since the beginning of the war, and during, of 
course, the war period, manpower is one of our principal needs and 
assets. Everybody now knows that we do not have too many people, 
especially people who are skilled, for carrying on in a modern tech- 
nological age, both in industry and in agriculture. 

These people who are neglected in childhood come up without skills 
either from a standpoint of work or from a standpoint of social ad- 
justment. It is a loss for which there is no excuse and no necessity 
because these people do have capabilities. 

Anybody that knows anything about it knows that the reason 
they are not the kind of producers we need in this country is because 
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they were not given an opportunity to acquire the knowledge and 
skill necessary to be producers in a modern American life. 

Senator Humrurey. Would you not think that, as a matter of na- 
tional defense, we would do something about this? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Anybody with the brains of a gnat knows 
that we cannot overcome the Soviet on the basis of manpower. They 
have 800,000,000 people in their empire already. They have two- 
hundred-and-some million people within their own national boundar- 
ies. We have 150,00,000. We have to be qualitatively better. 

Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Dawson. We cannot hope to become bigger in a numerical 
sense, but we certainly can strive to become better. 

Senator Humpnrey. Better and stronger. 

Mr. Dawson. If we have the moral fortitude and the sense of 
justice, economic and otherwise, to do what we ought to do. 

Senator Humpurey. Even if we do not have justice and fortitude, 
if we just had the plain ordinary sense—just plain horse sense—to 
try to get the most out of what we have available. 

I want to get the figures on selective service. I want to find out 
what the rate of rejection is on the young men that are called up for 
selective service from migratory wor kers, as compared to a boy of a 
family-size farm, let us say, or a boy living in a normal American 
community. I venture to say that it would be 2 to 1. 

I would also like to find out what the productive capacity is per 
man-hour. We are wasting our resources. It is bad enough to waste 
the land and waste the timber and the water power, which we have 
done on a large scale over a considerable period of time. We have at 
least started a positive trend of reversing that. But here we are 
with manpower resources—and manpower resources, as you are say- 
ing so well, are one of the most vital resources we have today. 

These people obviously, by lack of education and lack of adequi ite 
health facilities and standards, are not capable of carrying their 
full loads at this time, even though they could be. 

Mr. Dawson. They could be; “there is no question about that. 

Senator Humpnrey. And the reason that we send so much of this 
money abroad, and the arguments I have heard again and again, is 
that we must have strong allies; we must have healthy allies, produe- 
tive allies. May I be so naive as to apply the same standards to a 
few million Americans right in the continental limits of the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to join you in doing that, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. We are going to do it. We have to get on a 
crusade on this and shake some of this lethargy and the cobwebs out 
of our minds on our failure to utilize this manpower. 

Mr. Dawson. With respect to this matter of defense, we know that 
during the war many young men were rejected because of deficient 
educational standards. They had less than a fourth-grade education, 
and the tests for that were rather simple and probably did not measure 
a good fourth-grade education. 

During the war I was back in my home country, down in Arkansas, 
and a good many of my former neighbors and friends were complain- 
ing about the Negroes and a lot of what is sometimes referred to as 
“noor white trash” being sent back home while the sons of the owners, 
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the operators, the businessmen, and the professional people were being 
taken into the Army. 

I told them they had no right to howl; they were merely reaping 
what they had sown. If, during recent years, they had been wwilltoe 
to provide decent schools for those disadvantaged boys, including the 
Negroes, those boys would have been able to do their own fighting and 
maybe the sons of the complainants would have had some relief from 
shouldering all the burdens of fighting. 

Senator Humprnrey. There were never truer words spoken. 

Mr. Dawson. Now, getting away from education for just a minute, 
let us consider the matter of protecting our own labor supply locally. 

My aged parents are retired country school teachers, 84 and 81 years 
old, respectively, living in White County, Ark., right in the heart of 
the strawberry-growing region. 

In the little village where they live, I know that up until a year 
or two ago the Negroes, of whom there were several hundred living 
there, were not permitted to pick strawberries. 

At the same time that was happening, they were importing Mexi- 
cans and laborers from other parts of the State—but no Negroes— 
and from other parts of the United States. 

Senator Humpnrey. You might be interested in this: Yesterday 
afternoon it was my privilege to appear on a television broadcast. 
While I was there, the gentleman who was managing the program 
was talking to me about our work here in the Senate. He was kind 
enough to ask me, “What is your main interest in the Senate?” 

I said, “My No. 1 job right now is the migratory-labor hearings.” 

He said, “Yes; I think I know something about that.” 

I said, “We are interested particularly in this problem of the use 
of domestic labor supplies, and the very difficult and perplexing 
problem of the illegal entrants, commonly known as wetbacks.” 

He said, “Yes; that reminds me of when I was out in California 
a while ago. There was a big grower that was contacted by an em- 
ployment-agency man, not a Federal but a private employment 
agency, and I heard him talking to him. I never realized what this 
meant until you explained to me. He said, “ ‘What do you want? Do 
you want the legal ones or the wetbacks ?” 

“And the grower said, ‘What is the difference ?’ 

“He said, ‘About 20 cents an hour’.” 

This is a statement that came out publicly within the last year. 
This very same thing happened. I am referring to where an employ- 
ment recruiter frankly sells his commodity on the basis of “Well, what 
do you want? We have grade A over here, you know, with the special 
polish, and over here we have the scrubs, the grade C. Of course, you 
can get these 20 cents cheaper.” 

It is like buying oranges. 

Mr. Dawson. Well, it is just a fact that a great many people, among 
employers and other people, their neighbors, like to use this policy 
to beat down the local labor supply, and they beat down their wages. 

Senator Humpurey. The thing I want to keep in mind is that I 
realize this is an economic problem. But we in this country seem to 
have a way of ultimately getting at economic problems as long as we 
have a representative government. But the indirect effect of this 
economic problem not only is a curse upon the individual who is 
directly affected but upon the whole community. 
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Mr. Dawson. That is right. 

Senator Humpnery. Just think of the general lowering of stand- 
ards. And what you said a moment ago, about the whole matter 
of selective service, is absolutely true, positively true. Here we have 
people who fail as American citizens to stand up and insist upon good 
standards for all people, only to find out that their own flesh and blood 
have to pay the greater price because of the failure to create stand- 
ards of reasonable equity. 

As you have gathered by now, I am rather hipped up on this 
subject, and I intend to stay this way a good deal of the time, because 
there seems to have been something that happened in my country; 
namely, that we have been able to be c callous to and ignore the inequities 
which are ever prevalent in our society. We have been able to do 
this because our attention has been on other things, what we call 
higher-level things. It is great to be a world statesman these d: AVS; 
it is a wonderful occupation. It is really a satisfying thing, too, 
because there is not sande you have to do about it. 

But we shun the things that we can really come to grips with, like 
the rotten housing in our own location, and the poor education of 
thousands of our people, and the health and the living standards of 
the simple families that have been the salt of the earth. If we can 
duck these things for a while and talk about the Far East, we say, 
“Let’s talk about the Far East.” 

Mr. Dawson. I avill be glad to join you in the crusade, Senator. 

Senator Humrurey. Very well. 

Mr. Dawson. In my statement I have given some examples of 
what happens to children of migratory laborers, and I shall not take 
time to give a recital of it. 

Senator Humpnrey. You have some factual material here, I see. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, beginning on page 5. There I have given some 
factual material for the State of Texas and also for the Mississippi 
Valley and the State of Florida. 

Senator Humpnrey. Why do you not just review that for us 
here? 

Mr. Dawson. Here is a typical example. 1 would like to say that 
this study was made, first, by the Children’s Bureau. In 1946 and 
the early part of 1947, I was a chairman of an education ye a 
designated by the Subcommittee on Cotton of the House Committ 
on Agriculture to make a study and a report on education in the 
Cotton Belt States. 

One section of that had to do with migratory labor. We rechecked 
these places the Children’s Bureau had made studies of. We made 
the recheck by sending people from my staff right into the places. 

Things had not changed much, even though : some of these studies 
had been made 7 years before. We have no evidence that the situa 
tion is any better now than it was then, and it may be worse, hetaauee 
these agricultural labor camps, you know, have been largely closed 
up, and health conditions and other conditions are probably worse 
than they were during the war 

But, out of a thousand children 6 to 18 years of age in Hidalgo 
County, Tex., about 600 of them migrated during the year. That isa 
ratio of 60 percent. Of course, that is a vegeti able-growing county. 

Taking as an example one student or pupil, Domingo Garza, one 
that seemed to be fairly typical, we found that he did not get any 
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schooling until November. In other words, he lost a third of the 
school term before he entered. He was 11 years old when he was in 
the second grade, and he had started school 5 different years. 

During the school year 1940-41 he as I say got in school in November. 
Then on April 15 he withdrew again, and frequently missed 3 or 4 
days during the school week. In fact, he had attended school only 1 
day the week before this study was made and the interview was 
conducted. 

In all, he had but 52 school days that year. This was but a repetition 
of former years. The school record showed that his attendance in the 
previous 4 years was 42, 76, 99, and 90 days, respectively. 

These studies, although they were made in the “home base” of most 
of the migrant children, during the peak of the vegetable-harvesting 
season, when the enrollment in local schools is largest, only slightl 
more than half the children between the ages of 6 and 15 were enrolled. 

Some of those were not enrolled, had never attended any school at 
all, and the chances are they never would enter school. 

Of those enrolled, many missed the first 2 or 3 months, and so on. 
They repeated this history of the Garza boy. 

Only 16 percent of the migrant children who enrolled attended as 
much as 120 days, and that is the minimum law for attendance in 
Texas. 

In other words, 84 percent of them did not even comply with the law, 
and there was nothing done to enforce the law. 

There is no expertly supervised attendance for children in rural 
areas, especially where these migrants are congregated to the largest 
extent. 

In striking contrast with what happened to the migrants, among 
the nonmigratory children whose families were approximately on the 
same economic levels—in other words, they worked on the farm for 
wages—64 percent of them had enrolled in school and 60 percent of 
these met minimum requirements of the law. 

Compare 60 to 16, and you get the unfavorable picture for the 
migrants. 

Now, here, I think, is an important statement that comes out of 
these studies. Even when the migratory children were assigned to 
special classes, organized to meet their need, it was practically im- 
possible for them to make normal progress because of the limited 
time they were in attendance, and irregular attendance. 

The situation of many of the boys and girls in entering late, for 
whom no special provision was made, was still worse. 

Assigned to classes including children who were enrolled at the 
opening of the terms with a teacher too overburdened to = them 
very much individual attention and the number of pupils from 60 to 
90 per teacher were not infrequent many of the children became dis- 
couraged and they often dropped out of school altogether before they 
were 14 years old. 

The children of the migratory families did not often attend school 
while they were on the trek. A study was made in Michigan of 2,570 
migratory children, and only 710 were enrolled in school, even in 
the State of Michigan, which in many respects had a superior school 
system. 

Those facts, I think, can be taken as fairly typical of what is hap- 
pening. There are some examples given here throughout the Missis- 
sippi Valley and in the State of Florida. 
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For example, in the State of Florida, listen to what happened. The 
school attendance jumped from 280 to 503 between a Friday night and 
the next Monday morning. 

That is after school started. For several weeks the school ran a 
double shift. I have seen schools in Florida run three shifts a day, 
starting at 7 o’clock in the morning and going until 9 o’clock at night 
because they do not have the facilities to take care of this influx. 

Then the beans came and 95 percent of the children were in the fields, 
reducing enrollment to 20 overnight. 

The situation is safely summarized in the statement that— 

Education is in competition with the beans and the beans seem to be winning 
out, 

The children drop out of school to pick beans. They are usually 
out for 6 or 7 weeks. There have been some efforts made in Florida 
to improve that situation. When they had the labor camps, interest- 
ingly enough, the best work done to improve that situation was done 
by the migrant families themselves. 

There was one group that set up the arbitrary policy to fine the 
families $5 for every day the children were absent from school. It 
merely indicates that they will do something if they have the op- 
portunities and the encouragement, and a decent place to live. 

Senator Humrurey. When you had the labor camps, was the situ- 
ation any better ? 

Mr. Dawson. Far better. 

Senator Humpurey. In what way ? 

Mr. Dawson. The people were more contented. There were super- 
visors around who appreciated the value of education, they gave 
assistance to people in preparing better meals and keeping things 
clean, and they encouraged these people to keep their children in 
school. 

Besides that, when people look decent, have on clean clothes, when 
personal hygiene is looked after and they are given a little attention 
about their manners and customs, they become more acceptable. 

If they feel acceptable, they are inclined to like to go to school. If 
they feel that they are rejected and they are poked fun at by other 
children, and the like, they cannot be blamed for not wanting to go to 
school. 

So if there are good health and sanitary conditions, and the parents 
and children are aided in personal ways to become more acceptable, 
and school attendance increases. 

That is why I say these other things are just as important as just 
getting money for education and having compulsory attendance laws. 

If granting more money for schools and passing attendance laws is 
all that is done, I do not believe it will solve the problem we have be- 
fore us. 

Senator Humpnrey. Of course, compulsory education laws would 
not solve the problem, particularly in those areas where you have 
inadequate facilities. 

Mr. Dawson. You have to have facilities and teachers. Besides 
that, the experience and background of these children is such, coming 
out of these unfavorable circumstances and neglect, the most skilled 
teachers that we can find, and teachers that are given special prepara- 
tion for dealing with the social and psychological problems of such 
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children, need to be employed. They will cost more than other 
teachers. 

But in the long run, it undoubtedly is worth the price, if we accept 
the pronornes that these children are human beings with a reasonably 
good biological inheritance and good prospects if given fair environ- 
ment and good instruction. 

I point out, then, that we have to have teachers, building facilities, 
that we need a change of attitude on the part of the citizens of many, 
many communities. 

It has frequently happened that when the migrants are through 
working in communities, the local people take either direct or indirect 
steps to make the migrants move on. The migrants are not wanted 
there any longer. They are too often not welcomed in the school. 

The teachers under such circumstances, with so many pupils, can 
hardly be blamed. Besides that, many times the teacher is not espe- 
cially prepared to take care of these peculiar problems. 

The next point I wish to make is that steps must be taken to help 
these minorities became acceptable. Matters of language, speech, 
manners, personal hygiene, dress, and the ordinary social amenities, 
are of the utmost importance. But how in the world are the children 
of migrants ever going to acquire these desirable attributes without 
adequate instruction? Such instruction will have to occur through 
schools that have adapted their program to their special needs. 

I, for one, believe that since this problem is so much a matter of 
interstate migration, that it involves a Federal obligation. 

Senator Humpurey. I think you are absolutely right. 

Mr. Dawson. I do not believe that funds will be made available to 
afford the kind of school advantages I have indicated if we depend 
solely upon local taxation and upon State support. 

In the first place, some of the States that have the greatest burden, 
we all know, have the least economic ability to support schools and are 
already making the greatest efforts to do so. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is correct. 

Mr. Dawson. That is a well established fact. But now, if the 
Federal Government is to make money available, the question is how 
should it be done? 

I have given some thought to that. I think perhaps there are some 
precedents that have already been established by public Law 874 and 
815 administered by the Office of Education. Those laws provide for 
education facilities in federally impacted areas. 

Senator Humrurey. Yes. I had the privilege of holding hearings 
on that. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir; I reeall that very well. I appeared before 
the hearing one time on building facilities. 

I think that money should be allocated to the States on some such 
basis of perhaps $1 per day of attendance per pupil. That may seem 
a little high to some people, but I have pointed out that this kind of 
education is more expensive than the education you ordinarily found 
in similar communities. 

So I do not think the amount suggested to be excessive. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I interrupt you there? Is it not possible 
also to more or less center the impact of your educational program 
since these migratory workers do not go all over the United States? 
There are key areas. You find certain key places, certain centers. 
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Mr. Dawson. And that might be somewhat easier than you might 
think. California, of course, has set a kind of a precedent on it. ca 
have a mobile school that is on wheels. They employ teachers anc 
believe me, they are good teachers, and they are well paid on a State 
salary scale. 

Money comes from the State down to the local area. When the 
children move, the teachers and the school moves on with them. 

There is no other comparable program, however, in the United 
States. 

Senator Humrnrey. The Government of the United States has paid 
millions of dollars to store things that are of much less importance 
than mobile units to teach children with. It is a matter of value 
again, isit not? It isa matter of emphasis. 

You talk about a dollar per day per pupil as expensive. If you will 
permit me to speak off the record for just a moment. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Humpurey. Proceed. 

Mr. Dawson. I think that the State should make a plan by which it 
proposes to take care of the education of these migrants, and that 
plan should be submitted to the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

If it conforms with standards that are to be set-up, it ought to be 
approved. But I do not think the money ought to be sent to the State 
with the requirement that it be allocated to local districts to reimburse 
them for whatever they do. I have no objection to that being done, 
if that happens to work evry well in the State, but I think the State 
should be permitted to operate the school and pay the cost. 

If you do have these mobile units it is particularly necessary for 
the State to operate them, because you cannot dicker around with two 
or three or four local units. 

But there is just this statement, and I shall close, Senator—and I 
certainly appreciate the cordial reception I have had, and I have 
greatly enjoyed 3 your responses to what I have said—I think that this 
proposal in the President’s budget to appropriate the $200,000, I be- 
lieve it is—I am not quite certain about my recollection—to make a 
study of this question of education of migrants, and the money to be 
allocated to the Office of Education, most assuredly ought to be ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

Such a study, of course, on a sample basis, ought to look into the 
number of children affected, the school attendance, when, where, and 
its regularity, scholastic attainment of the children, the attitude of 
the parents, the school facilities offered for such pupils, the attitudes 
of the residential children toward the migrants, the attitude of the 
teachers and school administrators toward them, and the policies of 
the State with respect to compulsory attendance and the availability 
of funds from State and local sources and, especially, the collection 
and recording and describing of the best examples that can be found 
in this country of how communities and States have dealt with the 
problem. 

A responsibility for what has happened to the migrant children 
rests with all of us, whether local, county, State or National. 

Senator Humenrey. May I interrupt you! 

I would like to put in a little local plug. One of the communities 
out in my State, which has a few migrants—not a large number in 
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terms of what some of them have—Hollandale, Minn., has done a 
pretty good job on this by community self-action. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, I know about that. 

Senator Humpurey. And this was brought to my attention in an 
article that was published in a feature magazine. A socially-conscious 
group of people who live in an area where there are relatively high 
standards of education and social welfare made up their minds that it 
was their job, if they wanted these people there to work, to provide 
them with reasonable housing, education, and health service. 

I think it is to the credit of the religious leaders, the clergy and the 
lay leaders, and the educators and the farmers themselves out there 
that they went ahead and made a substantial investment to do this. 

Mr. Dawson. I conducted a 2-week seminar in education adminis- 
tration at Duluth last summer, and the superintendent of that area 
reported in the seminar of that project. 

Senator Humenrey. It is a tough job; it is not easy. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. But it can be done. And, of course, there is 
a local responsibility regardless of how much funds may be made 
available. Some way or other we have to get a better understanding 
and a more Seninhte attitude on the part of the people involved. 

So it needs careful study and planning and intelligent cooperation. 

These children that we are talking about have already paid a heavy 
penalty for having begun their lives in a depressed area and under 
adverse circumstances. 

I, for one, think that the Nation owes them a debt, and that the 
payment ought not to be postponed. It is an evident fact that chil- 
dren grow up very quickly. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Dawson, first of all may I thank you for 
your testimony. 

Needless to say we are of kindred spirit on this. You know some 
time ago, about a year ago. I witnessed a movie, here in the District. 
of Columbia room within a few yards of where we are now sitting, of 
the youth festival of the Communist government of East Germany. 
It was a terrifying thing for a man to see, what they are doing to young 
people there, the fanaticism that they engender in the hearts and 
minds of these young people. It is terrifying to go behind the scenes 
and see the tremendous sums of money and efforts that are being ex- 
pended by the Politiburo in the Kremlin to indoctrinate the young- 
sters. They apparently work on the basis that the old are going to 
die off anyhow, and they will spend their time on the young for a 
bad and evil purpose, a purpose that may well cause us great. catas- 
trophe and sorrow in years to come. 

Here we are in the United States of America, with an under- 
privileged group, and instead of really looking upon this as a challenge 
to direct them within the paths of opportunity and of democratic 
participation, we ignore them. Now, 1 just do not think our country 
is emotionally equipped to meet this problem of international com- 
munism until it is equipped at home to meet the problems of its own 
people. Here we are. We are supposed to be fighting the Com- 
munist menace in the underprivileged parts of the world, and I say 
that a country that is unable to meet the challenge of the under- 
privileged within its own borders is psychologically unable to meet. 
it abroad. You cannot meet it with half-hearted, lazy-daisy methods ; 
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you have to have a crusading, militant spirit to meet this militant 
attitude that comes out of the beasts of the Kremlin. 

Mr. Dawson. If there is any one idea that would combat or con- 
travene the ideas of communism, that is the American ideal that an 
individual is worthy of dignity because he is a human being created 
by God Almighty. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, it is a right thing to do this 
because it is a right thing to do. 

Mr. Dawson. And we had better accept that and do what is neces- 
sary to show that we believe it, or we do not have an answer to 
communism. 

Senator Humrpurey. I was saying a few days ago that it is un- 
fortunate these days that, in order to buttress our earnest, sincere 
desires for the programs that we would like to see samedi we have 
to do one of two things. We have to prove it is good for national 
defense or, secondly, that, if, we do not do it, it will help the Com- 
munists, Well, I think those are both factors that we have to take 
into consideration. 

But, as you have just said, the most important thing is to do these 
things because migrants are people, because they are our own citizens, 
our equals, and because they have rights. If we ever get this Congress, 
or any other Congress, sufficiently stimulated about people’s rights, 
the rights which people have in this country to be participating, shar- 
ing citizens, we are going to be moving and making some progress. 

Mr. Dawson. We ought to know that most of our aeklepie are not 
more than 10 or 15 percent. 

Senator Humrnurey. That is too many of them. 

Mr. Dawson. And when we do something, we bestow more on those 
who already have. The gap becomes wider. Why do we not con- 
centrate on where the problems are ? 

Senator Humpurey. There are two of us that agree. I want to 
thank you for your fine presentation, Mr. Dawson. 

We will recess now and reconvene at 1: 30, 

(Whereupon, at 12: 45 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p. m., same day). 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing was resumed at 1:45 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess. 

Senator Humpurey. The first witness this afternoon will be Shirley 
Greene of the Council for Social Action Committee. 

Reverend Greene, you can make your own identification for the 
record, as the others have done. 


STATEMENT OF REV. SHIRLEY E. GREENE, MEROM, IND., APPEAR- 
ING ON BEHALF OF COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


Mr. Greene. Mr. Chairman, my name is Shirley E. Greene and my 
address is Merom, Ind. I am appearing before your committee today 
to testify upon behalf of the Council for Social Action of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches. My position with the council for social 
action is agriculturai relations secretary. The council is composed of 
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a board of 18 persons elected by the general council of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches which is the representative body of our 
6,000 churches and 1,100,000 members. The council for social action 
has been given the responsibility by the general council of helping 
the individual churches make the Christian gospel more effective in 
society in the areas of international relations, race relations and eco- 
nomic affairs. I should like to make clear, at this point, that according 
to our policy each individual church and each national board speaks 
only for itself. In my capacity as a witness today I am, therefore, 
speaking only for the Council for Social Action. 

Senator Humpnrey. I understand. Thank you. 

Mr. Greene. During the economic “bust” of the thirties we heard 
a good deal about the “forgotten man.” The fact that we heard so 
much about him hints that he wasn’t as forgotten as he was reputed 
to be. 

Today, riding the crest of an inflationary boom, we are prone to 
forget that there is still a forgotten man in the American economy. 
In such a situation the forgotten men are forgotten indeed. 

Nevertheless, the forgotten men are still there. They are the million 
workers and their families who follow the crops. The President’s 
commission truly characterized them as “children of misfortune— 
rejects of agriculture and other industries.” 

Their plight was acute enough in the days when all men struggled 
against economic depression. In times of general prosperity and in- 
flation the contrast makes their condition even more tragic—and less 
excusable. Poverty, insecurity, and wretchedness hurt even worse 
when living costs are high; when most of your neighbors .are pros- 
perous; when nobody seems to care or to share your problem. Such is 
the sorry situation with the vast majority of agricultural migratory 
workers today. 

Thanks to the excellent work of the President’s recent Commission 
on Migratory Labor, and to the concern of this subcommittee of the 
Senate, these people can no longer be wholly forgotten by American 
public opinion. We welcome the spotlight of publicity which these 
hearings are focussing upon this blighted area of our economy. 

Some may oppose such publicity lest it provide ammunition for the 
propaganda guns of the Communists. We held, on the contrary, that 
by fearless exposure of these conditions and their correction we will 
be building, in this sector, an impregnable democratic defense against 
Communist indoctrination. 

The Council for Social Action has had an active concern for prob- 
lems of migratory agricultural labor antedating the study and report 
of the President’s commission. In fact, we were active in the citizens’ 
movement in 1950 which led to the oppointment of this commission by 
the President. 

We were also active in the fight after World War IT to save the 
Federal farm labor camp program from total liquidation. More 
recently we have supported legislation designed to assure maximum 
utilization of available domestic labor prior to importation of foreign 
workers. We were unsuccessful in this effort. Present legislation, 
Public Law 78, is, in our judgment, thoroughly unsatisfactory in this 
regard. 

In June 1950 the council for social action adopted an official policy 
statement on seasonal agricultural labor. A copy of this complete 
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statement is attached to this testimony for your information. The 
specific points we wish to emphasize at this time are based on positions 
taken in that policy statement. We find confirmation for our views 
in the findings and recommendations of the President’s Commission, 
whose report was issued some months later than our official statement. 

We strongly favor a comprehensive program of public housing for 
seasonal and migratory agricultural workers. 

Our 1950 statement recommends: ‘ 

* * * that permanent residences for seasonal laborers be developed, “sub- 
sistence homesteads,” or “garden homes,” projects; that they be constructed as 
permanent home sites and be geographically so located that their occupants 
can provide a maximum amount of seasonal labor to areas adjacent to their 
residences, 

In a real sense adequate housing is a foundation stone in any pro- 
gram of improvement for agricultural workers. A good house does 
not automatically mean a good home. But a decent and adequate house 
goes a long way toward providing the physical condition for stable 
and healthy family living. It can do much to overcome family dis- 
organization from which “flow many of the other problems and evils 
of migratory life. 

There are really four phases of the problem of housing for migrants. 
Three of these are strictly housing problems and are embraced in the 
recommendations of the President's Commission. ‘These are: 

(a) Home-base housing. 

(6) On-job housing. 

(¢c) In-transit housing. 

The fourth place is ¢ Josely related to housing but goes beyond hous- 
ing as ordinarily conce ‘ived. This phase of the problem is not faced 
by the President’s Commission; nor is it ordinarily included in dis- 
cussions of this subject. I shall return to it shortly. 

We are not specialists in the field of public housing and do not 
regard ourselves as competent to enter into a detailed discussion of 
programs to cover these aspects of the general housing problem. 
Doubtless the committee will hear the views of experts in this field 
before these hearings are concluded. 

In general it seems to us that: 

(a) Home-base housing could and should be handled along the 
lines recommended by the Commission. They recommend that— 
the Department of Agriculture be authorized, and supplied with funds, to extend 
carefully supervised credit in modest amounts to assist migratory farm workers 
to acquire or to construct homes. 

They further recommend that the Public Housing Administrator 
“develop a rural nonfarm housing program to include housing needs 
of migrants in their home-base situation.” 

(6) On-job housing could and should be handled by a combined pro- 
gram of Federal farm labor camps, loans and grants-in-aid to States 
for the financing of farm labor camps, and imposition of minimum 
standards for housing upon employers who provide migrant housing 
on their own property. We feel that the draft bill before the com- 
mittee, designated as the Migratory Labor Housing Act of 1952, em- 
bodies an essentially sound beginning in this direction, 

We recognize the force of the argument advanced by the Bureau of 
the Budget that on-job housing is properly an operating cost of farm- 
ing which should be laid squarely on the shoulders of farm employers 
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without subsidy from the Government. We agree in principle with 
this position. However, our primary concern is to get decent housing 
for human beings. We believe the Government should act in this field 
to meet this basic human need. If the Government wishes to protect 
the principle announced by the Bureau of the Budget by levying an 
assessment to recover its cost upon growers who use labor housed in 
public housing projects, that would be perfectly all right with us. 

(c) In-transit housing could and should be provided along the lines 
recommended by the Commission. They recommend that— 
the Department of Agriculture establish transit camp sites without individual 
housing. These camp sites should be equipped with water, sanitary facilities 
including showers, laundry, and cooking arrangements. They should be ade- 
quately supervised. 

The fourth and generally neglected phase of this problem, to which 
I referred earlier, has to do with migrants who have the ability and 
the desire to become established family farmers. We believe there are 
many such who live frustrated lives because this rung of the traditional 
“agricultural ladder” is virtually nonexistent. 

We believe that such people could be greatly helped by a program of 
low-cost housing on acreages of suflicient size to provide the occupants 
with their first experiences in farm management and operation. Such 
home acreages should be the prelude, in the case of families who prove 
their competence, to movement onto adequate family sized farms. 
This proposal will require a lot of thought and study, but we believe 
it has merit. We suggest that it might be undertaken as a special 
phase of the low-cost, supervised credit program of the Farmers Home 
Administration, 

We urge official recognition that migratory agricultural workers 
are “workers” in the industrial sense and call for the legal extension 
to them of those benefits and protections which are regularly granted 
by our Government to industrial workers. 


Specifically, such actions— 
we said in our 1950 statement— 


should extend the benefits of the Social Security Act and the provisions of the 
minimum-wage law to cover agricultural labor, extend State workmen’s com- 
pensation laws to cover them, provide for continuation of federally sponsered 
!nber eamps, provide for licensing and regulation of private labor camps, prevent 
the employment of school-age children during school hours by urging enforcement 
of Federal law forbidding it, remove State residence requirements for health, 
education, welfare, and recreational services, provide for the licensing and regu- 
lation of labor contractors, provide legal safety requirements governing tratis- 
portation of workers. 

To this list we would add also the extension of the provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act to cover agricultural workers. This 
last recommendation is designed to implement the following position 
taken in our basic policy statement: 

We recognize the inherent right of agricultural laborers to organize into unions 
and bargain collectively, and view this as an ultimately desirable goal. 

It may be argued by growers and others that the benefits envisaged 
in these recommendations would place intolerable economic burdens 
on employers of migratory labor and upon the local communities 
where they are used in large numbers. 

We are not impressed by this argument. These are no more than 
the minimum standards of human decency recognized by enlightened 
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social policy. ‘To claim that they cannot afford the cost of these 
minimum standards for their workers is to admit that these farms 
are not efficient producers of agricultural commodities. ‘The boasted 
efficiency and profitableness of factory-in-the-field agriculture turns 
out, in that case, to be no more than the efficiency and profitableness 
inherent in exploitation of one’s fellow human beings. 

America does not need food bought at that price, and the family 
farm does not need nor deserve that kind of competition. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission points out that migratory farm workers are pri- 
marily employed on only 2 percent of the farms of the Nation and 
produce crops equal to only 7 percent of the value of all farm products 
(p. 7). If that little handful of farm operators (approximately 
125,000 according to the President’s Commission) cannot pay the 
Federal minimum wage and provide the other benefits normally as- 
sured to American workingmen, we say let them get off the land and 
make room for family farmers who could easily produce that 7 per- 
cent of the crop and live in decency while doing so. 

These last comments bring us, in conclusion, to an aspect of this 
whole problem which we desire to bring to the attention of the com- 
mittee. This is the effect of the migratory labor situation upon the 
family farm. 

The wide dispersion of farm land ownership and secure tenure on 
family-type farms has long been the cornerstone of American land 
policy. From the days of the Homestad Act to our own day, political 
parties, rural sociologists, church leaders, and many others have sup- 
ported the position of the Government that the family farm, operated 
by the owner, is the most desirable form of land tenure for a demo- 
cratic Nation. 

The council for social action, last September, adopted a strong 
policy statement on the subject of land tenure and the family farm. 
Its key paragraph reads: 

We favor the efficient owner-operated family farm as the predominant pattern 
for American agriculture, and we urge its continuation as a major objective of 
our National land policy. . 

Now we find ourselves in a curious dilemma. Nationally, we are 
providing substantial subsidies to the factory-in-the-field type of 
agriculture which constitutes an economic threat to the survival of 
the family farm. I do not refer to direct cash subsidies, but to the 
indirect subsidy involved in such programs as the tax-supported Farm 
Placement Service, the expensive foreign importation program for 
which the growers pay only a fraction of the cost, public farm labor 
camps, and so on. 

We cannot oppose these programs as services to migrants. The 
migrants need them and more. As long as our agricultural production 
is organized to require large volumes of migratory labor we shall 
demand for farm workers’ benefits and protection equivalent to those 
provided other industrial workers. 

On the other hand, we see no moral justification for allowing large- 
scale farm operators, thus subsidized, to exploit domestic and foreign 
workers, pay them wages below the Federal minimum, assume no 
responsibility for their housing, health, welfare, safety, and educa- 
tion—and call all this efficient argricultural production. 
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The President’s Commission made some forthright comments on this 
strange irony. May I recall them to the committee’s mind: 

The operator of a family-type farm is a capitalist; but one whose income is 
derived primarily from his own labor. In this sense, he is also a laborer. He 
aspires to an income adequate to maintain an American standard of living. He 
is, therefore, in a poor position to compete with the foreign worker who is will- 
ing to accept lower wages, who leaves his family at home, and who makes no 
demand on his employer or the communities after the crop season’s work is 
done. 

An example of how imported foreign labor displaces working farmers is found 
in the Midwest and the Great Lakes States which have long been the cradle 
of independent family farming. 


I should like to call attention to the fact that we are out of Texas 
now. <A good deal of this testimony has centered on Texas. But here 
we are talking about your State, Senator Humphrey, and the States 
from which Senator Douglas and Senator Taft come, as well as other 
Midwestern States. 

To continue from the report of the President’s Commission : 

In past years canners and processors of vegetables have acquired their raw 
products principally by purchasing them from family farmers. In recent years 
some of these canners and processors have begun to rent land and to grow their 
own crops. Just as the steel industry established “captive mines” from which 
to get their coal, so now do canners turn to “captive farms” for their vegetables. 
To get the labor needed to operate their large plantings of vegetables, these 


canners turn to Government, and Government assists them in getting a supply 
of foreign workers. 


Cheap foreign labor is advantageous to the owners of the large-scale farms 
which employ “stoop” labor in great quantities. * * * This cheap labor is 
in competition with the great group of family-type farms. It is hardly con- 
sistent for our Government to encourage a family type of agriculture and at the 
same time give direct assistance to the operators of large-scale farms in recruit- 
ing and employing low-wage foreign workers whose products compete with 
those of the family-type farms. 

We urge this committee to institute a careful study seeking appro- 
priate alterna‘ives to the present situation in which we proclaim the 
family farm as the goal of our land policy; but continually subsidize 
factory-in-the-field farming which competes with and threatens the 
survival of the family farm. 

Much is heard these days about land reform in distant parts of the 
world. A major objective of such land-reform movements is to reduce 
the concentration of land ownership and to work toward increased 
security of tenure for working families on the land. We favor such 
movements where they are needed in foreign countries; but we insist 
that land reform should and must begin at home. 

Senator Humpnrey. Senator Morse ? 

Senator Morsr. No questions. I just want to say it is an excellent 
statement. 

Senator Humrurey. I want to thank you very much for your em- 
phasis on the alternatives in the housing program. 

One of the suggestions you made here was the one I was going to 
ask you about, the possibility of making an assessment for the use of 
certain properties upon the growers. Take for example in building 
a turnpike or a tunnel. You calculate the cost of that or the-expendi- 
ture of the principal payment for a period of 50 years, 60 years, 40 
years, or whatever time you might set it for. I was just wondering 
if it would not be possible in some of this housing for the Federal 
Government to maintain ownership but to more or less rent it out on 
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a fee or rental basis to the employer as he brought in the workers, for 
the purpose of this cropping. 

Mr. Greene. It seems to me something like that could be done with 
employers or associations of employers such as you have in these 
areas, 

And it seems to us the logic of this is tnsnonpedin, the logic pointed 
out by the Bureau of the Budget i in their findings, that. to do other- 
wise means a subsidy to the grower, which, as I have pointed out at 
some length in my statement, stands in direct competition to the 
family farm ideal which we maintain. 

Senator Humrnrey. We are going to move along in our hearings, 
Mr. Greene. I am very grateful | to you for your w iNingness to testify 
and for the advice and counsel you have given the committee. I am 
familiar with the work of this fine group. 

Mr. Greener. I know you are. 

Senator Humrurey. We thank you for coming before us. 

Mr. Greener. Thank you, sir. 

And we feel privileged to testify before two C ongregationalists in 
this particular instance. 

Senator Morse. I might say that the only reason I did not. cross- 
examine you at length is that I did not want anyone to think I was 
a special pleader. 

Senator Humpurey. Our next witness is Father Vizzard. 

You have been a most patient witness, Father. We want to thank 
you. 


STATEMENT OF FATHER JAMES VIZZARD, SOCIETY OF JESUS, 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


“ather Vizzarp. For the record, my name is Father James Vizzard 
of the Society of Jesus. Iam presently on leave from the University 
of Santa Clara in California, where I lecture on political science. 

My cccupation during the past 214 years has been to study prob- 
lems of agricultural economics and rural sociology. I appear here 
today as a representative of the National C atholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. 

Senators, the contribution I would like to make this afternoon is 
to comment from several points of view on the problems and facts 
pertaining to migratory labor as they have been revealed by the 
admirable work of the President’s Commission and the previous testi- 
mony before this subcommittee. 

I appear here, first of all, as an American citizen who is deeply 
concerned with whatever affects the well-being of our country; and 
as these hearings have clearly brought out, the problem of migratory 
labor does intimately affect the well-being not only of the indiv iduals 
personally involved but also the country as a whole. 

My conscience as an American bothers me that a million or more of 
my fellow citizens should be denied the elemental decencies of life, 
that they should be exploited for profit, that they should be brushed 
off as restless or ruthless gypsies, who prefer the pleasantries of travel 
to the confinement of a steady job. I must admit that I was shocked 
last week when I witnessed from the Senate gallery the cynical per- 
formance of the majority of that august body when they were asked 
to deal effectively with one of the most serious aspects of this prob- 
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lem. It isa matter of shame to this country, and I am sure, Senator, 
that you and all who are here today will understand that this criti- 
cism is not directed at any of the members of this subcommittee, be- 
cause we know where you stand, and we admire you for it, but it is 
a matter of shame to this country that organized pressure groups can 
reduce the elective representatives of the bar to the position of 
pleaders for the narrow, selfish interests of the few. The operative 
principle seems to be “no vote, no interest; no pressure, no results.” 
I am afraid that this may sound naive, but I assure you that it is a 
bitter pill for an American citizen to swallow. 

I know what are called the realities of political life, and I under- 
stand that all too often when the issues are not too sharply defined 
a man must choose between shades of gray. But I think that this 
issue comes closer than most to being one of black and white. 

We hold it as one of our most cherished American principles that 
all men are created equal. But for hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow citizens, this goes is cold comfort indeed. Their equality 
ends with the cradle, or before they even reach the cradle. From 
the time of their birth they will experience no equality in reasonable 
economic opportunity. They will be social misfits and political out- 
casts. 

That is a matter to weigh heavily on the consicence of every Ameri- 
can citizen and more heavily on the consciences of those who could 
more directly do something about it.. As a priest, Senator, I wonder 
how God will judge this Nation which tolerates such patent and wide- 
spread injustices. I also wonder how we can expect to sell our demo- 
cratic ideals elsewhere, when we won’t buy them ourselves. We are 
spending billions abroad in an attempt to defend and rebuild democ- 
racy, and to extend to others the opportunity to enjoy the essential 
rights and dignity of the human person. Could we not exercise our 
good intentions and spend a few of our dollars for the same purposes 
here at home? Otherwise, may we not justly be charged with hypoc- 
risvy? May not others rightly tell us, “Physician, heal thyself”? 

Our enemies question and attack our purposes and make effective 
use of every scrap of evidence that they can turn up to discredit our 
vaunted standards, and they manufacture it if they find themselves 
short. But by our scandalous negligence in setting right the injus- 
tices that have fallen to the lot of millions, we have supplied grist 
for their propaganda mills. 

It must be very evident, Senator, that I feel strongly about this 
matter, and I cannot deny it. The moral sense and conscience of 
any thinking person must be aroused at the sight of cruel and need- 
less suffering. That this suffering is cruel has been amply testified 
to before the President’s Commission and before this subcommittee. 
And I believe that the suffering is needless, because it can be allevi- 
ated, and its causes can be eradicated. 

As you have yourself pointed out, what is lacking is not the means 
but the will todo so. The charge has been made that the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission are impractical, or idealistic, or 
impossible. Here we can say, I believe, as did G. K. Chesterton about 
Christianity, that the trouble is not that it has been tried and found 
wanting, but that it just has not been tried. The difficulty in both 
cases is that trying it means making an effort and perhaps making 
sacrifices that hurt. But there are times when sacrifices are necessary, 
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especially when the sacrifice called for is the renunciation by the few 
of the unfair and unjust advantages which they enjoy at the expense 
ofthe many. This is not a revolutionary doctrine that I am enunciat- 
ing. It is not a denunciation of wealth or advantage as such. But it 
is a call for the removal of manifest injustice. And it should be noted, 
and it has been noted before this subcommittee, that it is not the 
migratory workers alone who suffer, though clearly they bear the 
brunt of it. The economy and the Nation as a whole feel its effects 
in impaired health, in an unequal distribution of the burdens of de- 
fense, in lost productivity, and in many form of human wretchedness. 

Agriculture, already overburdened with the weight of economically 
underemployed resources, especially human resources, finds itself still 
more heavily burdened with the weight of a million or more part- 
time workers, and the family farmer finds the return for his own labor 
dragged down by the competition of the tragically depressed wages of 
the migratory worker. 

Our moral sense tells us that these conditions must not be allowed 
to continue, and our mind tells us that they need not. We do not need 
more studies. We need action. The President’s Commission and the 
work of this subcommittee and the work of previous Commissions and 
committees have abundantly indicated what can be done. When can 
we expect effective action ? 

During the previous days of testimony, I was waiting for the men- 
tion or discussion of what I considered one of the most fundamental 
aspects of this whole problem. To my recollection, that aspect has not 
been brought out, and so I would like to do so here. It involves at 
the same time economic and moral issues. 

The question that has been bothering me is whether it can be estab- 
lished, or not, that migratory labor is essential to the operation of that 
segment of the farm economy which actually employs them. 

In other words, is the contribution of migratory labor so necessary 
to the 2 percent of American farms which employ the bulk of them 
that the farm operations would collapse without them, and is the 
nature of this migrant employment such as effectively to eliminate the 
possibility of other gainful employment ? 

If the answer to these questions is in the affirmative, then, on the 
basis of clear economic and moral principles, that use of our human 
resources must justify itself by yielding to those engaged in it an 
adequate income and the possibility of a decent way of life. 

If, in this supposition, it should be said that a full and adequate 
income cannot be paid, then something is wrong. Either the enterprise 
is being inefficiently managed, or some one is taking too large a share, 
or, simply, the public is not paying enough for the products. Or it 
may be a combination of all three. But still more fundamental is the 
question whether this kind of occupation can yield a decent way of 
life. 

Let us ee for the moment that the income problem has been 
solved, and that of the over-all problem nothing is left but the un- 


complicated fact that many hundreds of thousands of people live 
essentially on the move. Can such a way of life, particularly for 
families, be considered satisfactory ? 

I think you will agree with me, Senator, that it can hardly be con- 
ceived as possible. It would take more imagination than I have to 
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see how families habitually on the move could provide the proper 
conditions for an acceptable way of life. 

Thus we are faced with the question: Do we want or can we afford 
those 2 percent of the farms to be so organized that they require this 
kind of life? Or shall we not rather make it a major objective of our 
farm policy and of our over-all social policy to bring about a change 
in the kind of farm organization and operation? That, I believe, is 
the fundamental issue involved in the migratory labor roblem. 

There is one more idea, Senator, which I would like to present 
before finishing this testimony. Everyone acquainted with American 
agriculture knows that very great changes are now taking place. The 
technical and biological sciences, the arts and sciences of communi- 

cation, the organizations and institutions from the level of the local 
community al] the way up to the Federal Government, all are con- 
tributing to the fundamental transformation of farming and of farm 
life. 

I am convinced that future historians writing of this period will 
note these changes and will find them if not of the same type at least 
of the same scope and intensity and importance to history, as those 
changes which resulted in the industrial revolution. 

The changes now taking place in American agriculture are too 
many, too deep, and too all- pervading to be considered as the ordi- 
nary or even an accelerated manifestation of progress. In their cumu- 
lative impact they are truly revolutionary. We know the effects, good 
and bad, of the industrial revolution. We know that its force was 
allowed to run its course practically unhindered. 

The philosophy prevailing at the time of its ascendancy, laissez- 
faire, would allow of no interference with what was called, with per- 
haps unconscious irony, “the beneficent hand of Providence.” ‘The 
unfortunate fact was that the beneficent hand reached only a com- 
parative few and rewarded them richly. But for the many, for the 
masses of the industrial workers, there was only the crumbs from the 
master’s table. 

The adanicial revolution produced the proletariat, that nameless 
mass whom Karl Marx urged to riot and revolution, because he told 
them they had nothing to lose but their chains. We know what a long 
uphill struggle it has been, accompanied by so much suffering and 
violence, to restore to the industrial worker his dignity, a decent 
living, and the enjoyment of human rights. 

Now we are witnessing a new revolution, the agricultural revolu- 
tion, which is producing its own proletariat, the migratory labor. 
And God help us, if, in a future time of crisis, a new Kar] Marx should 
arise to urge them to riot and revolution, for truly they have nothing 
to lose but their chains. 

A revolutionary force such as we are now experiencing may with 
some justice be compared to a river at floodtide. You can’t ignore it. 
You can’t turn your back and pretend it doesn’t exist, or, if you do, 
you can only expect that it will gather its waters from a thousand 
sources and in its turbulent swirl will bring death and destruction to 
the unprotected lowlands. 

But if the threat be recognized in time, effective preventive action 
can be taken. Its waters can be checked at their sources and held for 
later controlled release. Then its very force and flood can be put to 
productive and peaceful uses. 
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So, too, would the flood of revolutionary changes now taking place 
in American agriculture. Unless wise and efficient measures are taken 
now, we can only expect that along with some very real benefits we 
will also feel the force of destructive evils such as flowed from the 
industrial revolution. 

We have already allowed the flooding sweep of these changes in 
agriculture to snatch up and toss about like flotsam and jetsam a 
million or more of our fellow citizens. We have already allowed the 
agricultural revolution to produce its own proletariat. 

The migratory labor force, of whom we speek in the aggregate, 
are, each of them, human beings like you and me, and who can say 
but that given a better chance they would be better than us. But 
as things stand now, they will never have that chance. 

It is no accident that the agricultural proletariat of China and 
other countries now form the revolutionary base for the spread and 
growth of communism, and it is time that we take warning against 
conditions which could threaten similar disaster here. 

Thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to thank you very much, Father Viz- 
zard, for your statement. 

Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. I have no questions. I want to tell the father that 
1 think there are a great many audiences in various areas in the 
country that I wish you would get your testimony before. I am very 
much concerned about what is going on, on a political level, to prevent 
the kind of needed farm-labor reform that you discuss in your state- 
ment. 

I smiled inwardly at that part of your observations where you 
talked about your reactions in the Senate Gallery the other day when 
vou saw the Senate fail to provide for an adequate prohibition against 
the use of wetback labor. 

Apparently you, as a political-science teacher, experienced some- 
what the same disillusionment that I experienced when I came to the 
see I taught for about 13 years a course in legisl: “ye If I go 

back to teaching, upon retirement from. political life, I am going to 

send a letter of apology to every lawyer that ever eA that course 
and invite him back from a refresher course on the law of legislation. 
In that course I will try to teach him the way legislation is really 
passed. 

The course on legislation I taught was a standard course covering 
the same subject m: itter as similar courses at Harvard, Yale, ( ‘olumbia, 
and other standard law schools. However, my experience in the Sen- 
ate with the legislative process shows a wide difference between class- 
room theory and congressional practice. 

Your observations, VI think, are very important. You are in a better 
position to do the needed job of informing the public about these prob- 
lems than are those of us in Congress. You have a job to do in talking 
to the various communities where your chureh is strong the ob- 
servations you have made here before this committee as to what you 
have observed about the failure of the C ongress to meet the w etback 
problem. Let me warn you what you are going to run into. If you 
oppose the corporate collectivist movement ‘that is deve sloping in agri- 
culture, you will at least be charged with being a Socialist if not a 
Commie. 
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Father Vizzarv. I have been, Senator. 

Senator Morsr. And yet, collectivism, whether it is communistic 
collectivism in agriculture or corporate collectivism in agriculture, will 
always be carried on at the cost of human values. Of course, that is 
exactly what you are saying in this very excellent testimony of yours 
before this committee today. 

I think it is an interesting commentary that we have from this 
witness stand today, a man from the Protestant ministry representing 
my church and you representing the Catholic Church, testifying in 
complete agreement on this matter of human values involved in the 
farm labor problem. It is an uphill fight. And yet those of us who 
in practical politics are trying to follow the course that Senator 
Humphrey and I, for example, are trying to follow, namely, of getting 
the American people to see that the very essence of democracy is to 
promote human values, not material values, need the kind of support 
that you have given in this testimony. 

I didn’t mean to make a little talk, Mr. Chairman, but when I am 
stimulated by not only the idealism of this testimony but also by the 
sound political and economic practicalities of it, I feel that I should 
tell Father Vizzard how helpful he has been to the committee. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I say that I am particularly heartened 
by your testimony, because again it brought forth comment from my 
colleague here, the Senator from Oregon, which I think is every bit 
as good and as weighty as the testimony. 

And when you say you were moved by this inspirational message, 
Senator, I might say that you had left the room when I was last so 
moved. I mean, I have been moved several times by this hearing. 

And the thing that I want to direct to Father Vizzard’s attention 
and to others’ is the importance of getting this message out. 

I think it is fair to say that we cannot expect immediate results. 
I would like to be as optimistic as it is humanly possible to be, and I 
am a congenital optimist. But I, too, have learned that things do not 
happen as readily and as quickly as some of us would like. This is an 
uphill fight, and it is an educational program. And while it is impor- 
tant that you bring your message to a subcommittee and have it become 
a matter of public record, which it surely is and the record will be- 
come available to all interested people and sonie who may not be 
interested—yet I think it is even more important, at this stage par- 
ticularly, to get this message and the documentation which you have 
had and which others have had out to the constituent groups; and 
this means through the publications. 

As you were testifying, I was just thinking about what a fine article 
this would make for Commonweal or for American magazine. I can 
think of dozens of others. And this is the way that this material 
gets out to the public, who must understand it. The thing that has 
shocked me more than anything else, Senator Morse, is what Mr. 
Greene said just a moment ago, about the forgotten men, that “we are 
prone to forget that there is still a forgotten man in the American 
economy.” Well, it is true that this great group to which you have 
directed your attention, Father Vizzard, is a great forgotten group. 
And the only way I think they are going to be remembered is for those 
of us who are in more fortunate positions to have an awakening. That 
is one of the purposes of this hearing. I think mavbe it will prove 
to be its best purpose. 
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We hope we can report out some legislation, and I hope we can 
report out all the legislation that is necessary. 

As we have already found out, there is a need for the administrative 
agencies of Government, without legislation, to take more forceful 
action ; but basically the real need is at the community level, because 
it is axiomatic, as you well know as a political scientist, that the people 
only respond to that which they understand, and public enlightenment 
is the great issue. I do not have any questions to ask you; you have 
covered it so well. 

You have entered upon one phase which had not been touched upon, 
as to the value judgment, of the need or the validity of this kind of 
agriculture. Possibly as we go along further, we will want to inquire 
into that even more. But in the present situation we are faced with 
this kind of agriculture, and it seems to me we have the responsibility 
of facing up to what we can do to improve the situation. 

By the way, we have a new report out, a staff report of this subcom- 
mittee, on the technological advance in agricultural employment. We 
had on our staff last year a very eminent scientist, Dr. Weiss, who pre- 
pared for us an excellent study, particularly on the effects of chemistry 
on agricultural employment. And you were talking about the type of 
economic revolution in agriculture. That was the whole burden of the 
argument of Dr. Weiss as he prepared his study—the impact of 
mechanization, chemistry, upon the whole matter of agricultural pro- 
duction and what it can mean in terms of agricultural employment. 

Mr. Barbash, do you have anything to add ¢ 

Mr. Baspasu. Concur. 

Senator Humpurzey. May I thank you again; and I hope you will 
be with us on other days besides this. 

Father Vizzarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humrurey. The next witness will be Mrs. Hester Stoll of 
the American Association of Social Workers. 

May I say, before Mrs. Stoll starts her testimony, for all persons 
that are interested, that the next hearing will be Thursday at 10 a. m. 

The witnesses will be representatives of the National Farm Labor 
Union, A. F. of L., with Mr. Ernesto Galarza, research director of the 
union directing the testimony. 

Proceed, Mrs. Stoll. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HESTER G. STOLL, MEMBER, NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SOCIAL POLICY OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS, ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. 
LEAH LACHENBRUCH, MEMBER, FEDERAL LEGISLATION COM- 
MITTEE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


Mrs. Stotu. Thank you, sir. My name is Hester G. Stoll, and I am 
a member of the national committee on public social policy of the 
American Association of Social Workers, and I am chairman of the 
committee on Federal legislation of the District of Columbia chap- 
ter of this organization. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did I see you at the occasion when I was pres- 
ent at your meeting ? 

Mrs. Sroty. Yes, Senator. You made a wonderful speech there. I 
met you on the Way in and on the way out. 
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Mrs. Lachenbruch is with me and she is the person in our local 
chapter who is following the problem of the migratory worker. I 
am chairman of the local committee, as I said, and am on the national 
committee. 

The American Association of Social Workers is the largest pro- 
fessional membership association in the field of social work. It has 
about 12,000 members living in all parts of the United States and its 
Territories. ‘They are employed in public and voluntary local, State, 
National, and international agencies. Its 115 chapters are located in 
practically every State and in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. An annual 
conference attended by delegates chosen by each chapter provides the 
chief means of formulating membership opinion on national issues. 

Members of our association received no great shock when we studied 
the report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor in 
American Agriculture. We were already familiar with the facts from 
the experience of our members in various parts of the country. We 
were delighted, however, at the detailed presentation and the com- 
pleteness of the coverage of all aspects of the problem in the report 
of the President’s Commission and felt that at last some action would 
be taken. Now a whole year has passed since its publication. We 
hope that members of this subcommittee are convinced, as we are, of 
the soundness of the recommendations in the report and that they will 
use their influence with the Members of Congress to see that some- 
thing is done about these “children of misfortune.” 

In the early part of this century social workers were at the forefront 
of the movement to abolish the sweatshop in American industry. Now, 
we are opposed to those labor conditions which do not guarantee the 
factors of health, welfare, education, and safety to migratory work- 
ers and their children. We believe that the migratory laborers should 
have the same protection as industrial workers, such as those relating 
to unemployment insurance, disability insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, minimum-wage standards, old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 

Migratory farm laborers are notably lacking in security against 
want. We heartily endorse the recommendation in the report of the 
President’s Commission that legislation be enacted to give the protec- 
tion of economic assistance to all needy migratory workers without 
regard to residence requirements. 

The platform statement on housing of the American Association of 
Social Workers, which embodies our principles in relation to housing, 
has as its objective the provision of good housing for all segments of 
the people and public housing for low-income groups. Certainly, 
migratory laborers are among the least economically secure and there- 
fore especially need the aid of the Federal Government in relation to 
housing. 

One of the major concerns of social workers is to safeguard family 
life and protect the welfare of children. In addition to enforcing 
child-labor laws we support thhe planning of educational and health 
facilities for children of migrant families. 

Because of our constant concern to raise health standards we de- 
plore the illegal entry of migrant workers who bring with them dis- 
eases which are serious health hazards to our communities. In addi- 
tion, the low standard of living of these migrants makes it possible 
for them to work at wages below the standards set for American 
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workers and therefore creates many of the social problems of which 
we are wellaware. Therefore, we urge that the provision of the Min- 
imum Wage and are Fair Labor Standards Acts be enforced in rela- 
tion to migratory workers. 

We understand the suggestion has been made that Mexico receive 
aid as an underpr ivileged country under the point 4 program and we 
are in accord with this suggestion. 

The living conditions of these migrant slum dwellers is a blot 
upon our general well-being. Since the welfare of one segment of our 
people affects all parts, it is imperative that the Congress take action 
this year to improve conditions of migratory wor kers in this country 
and to provide for their welfare. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Morse ? 

Senator Morse. You talk about implementing your testimony, Mrs. 
Stoll, and I think it ought to be implemented. What can the me ambe r- 
ship of your organization, which is quite a membership, do, and what 
are you doing to combat what I think is a very reactionary wave in 
this country ¢ These things usually go in a pendulum movement. 
What can you do to combat the almost stereotyped emotional argu- 
ment that is now thrown up against anyone who proposes the use 
of any public funds to accomplish any of the objectives which you 
speak for in your statement? ‘The emotional argument is that such 
au program as you advocate is taking us down the road to socialism. 
What are you doing to combat that ? m 

Mrs. Stott. Well, we have responsibility in every community in 
which we work to try to make the problems of these migrant people 
and other poor people in our country known to the community, and 
we have responsibility to do this both as citizens and, secondly, as 
citizens with a special background. And also we need, through our 
local chapters of the association, to bring together other groups in 
the community to try to explain this problem. In other words, 
we see ourselves as having an important job to do at the grass roots, 
and we do not know how we or any other group can comb: at the trend 
of the times except by trying to explain the problem over and over 
and trying to get other people to understand it. 

Now, in a more particular way, we are planning to send informa- 
tion about this problem to all of our chapters so that their public 
policy committee can consider this problem. And we want to send 
out testimony and factual material. And we hope that even if al 
half of 115 chapters begin to get concerned about the problem they 

can make some knowle¢ lve about it understood and they can get shiek 
sili of view felt in local communities. 

But in the bigger sense, Senator Morse, it is very difficult to com- 
bat the fact that every place we look, when we say people have needs, 
there are those who say, “Perhaps you are Communists,” or, “Per- 
haps this is Communistic thinking here.” We appreciate the diffi- 
culty of that problem. And yet we think that social workers have a 
big responsibility to keep on talking about what people need and keep 
on trying to explain it in concrete terms. 

Did you want to add to that, Mrs. Lachenbruch ? 

Mrs. Lacuensrecnu. I just wanted to say that I didn’t know tee 
much about the problem of migratory labor until I was made : dele 
gate to the national conference of agricultural life and labor by the 
National ASW. I got so interested in the problem that I have done 
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a lot of reading on it since, and I can sympathize with Senator Hum- 
phrey’s righteous indignation. 

In the early part of the century I was a social worker—believe it or 
not, I was young then—I was one of the lobbyists with the Gordon 
sisters in the Louisiana State Legislature against child labor. And 
I have always felt that social work should not be just a palliative 
thing, that it should get to the bottom of things. And, of course, my 
brother would say I ought to go home and darn my stockings and 
that sort of thing. They didn’t believe in it in those days. 

That is why I am just wondering why Mr. Chavez is not on this com- 
mittee. I was terribly interested in his bill that he presented last year. 
And I don’t suppose I would be a good politician, because I am one of 
these all or nothing guys. I think that these draft bills are very good 
as far as they go, but it seems to me that his bill—I have a copy of 
H. R. 2955, which I think is a duplicate of that—is so inclusive. I 
suppose there is no chance of its passing here, and that is why nobody 
brings it up. 

But some of the things that he suggested there seem awfully good. 
He did fall in line with what was suggested by the President’s Com- 
mission. 

Senator Humpurey. May I just interrupt to tell you that that bill 
is before another committee of the Congress. The Senate version of 
that bill you refer to is before the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

Mrs. Lacuensrucn. It seems to me that what he suggested about 
using the Civilian Conservation Corps, whatever is left of that, might 
be a very good idea. ; 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, indeed. There were a number of us who 
were very much moved by Senator Chavez’ proposals. In fact, some 
of us supported them quite actively in the debate on the bill. But 
that bill, as I say, has gone to another committee. 

Mrs. Lacuensrucu. As I say, I am not a practical politician, and 
perhaps I should not ask this type of question. 

Senator Humpnurey. You are asking the sort of question that you 
should ask. And it is my hope that we will not only report expressly 
to the Senate but we will see that sections of our report go to the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress. 

Senator Morse. Mrs. Stoll, I would like to make only this addi- 
tional comment. I think in presenting material through your chapters 
in the various communities of the country it is very important that 
you get before farm groups. It is very important that you get them to 
see that the best way to check socialism or other drastic leftist move- 
ments is for a representative government to exercise those minimum 
controls necessary to prevent exploitation of human beings. 

Now, that raises a question of judgment; that is, what are the units 
of minimum controls ¢ 

I think we have a tremendous job of informing to do within the 
agricultural groups. Once they come to understand the relationship 
between a decent standard of living for all workers in agriculture and 
the permanent prosperity of agriculture, we will have accomplished, 
I think, one of the most important tasks in this job of informing agri- 
culture itself as to its best interests. 

I know a little bit, I think, about farmer attitudes. I suppose some 
of my own individualistic tendencies come from those attitudes. Yet 
once you get a farm group to see that there is a sound principle in- 
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volved in any proposal, then you have got real support. I think a 
much better job needs to be done in getting the farmers of the country 
to see their own interest in a better migratory labor relations program. 
Once they see it, we are not going to have very much trouble in passing 
needed legislation in this field. 

Mrs. Srotz. That is right, sir. I quite agree with you. 

Senator Humrnurey. I think we are about ready to close up shop. 

Mrs. Sroti. I want to say a few things before you close up shop, 
Senator. This is from my own personal experience. Will you permit 
me to give you a word or two of what I have seen myself as a social 
worker in the Everglades section of Florida ? 

Senator Humpurey. We will be delighted to have it. 

Mrs. Srotz. I have had about 18 years of experience in social work, 
7 of it in my home State as a local public welfare director in several 
parts of the State. And I have myself seen these people living in 
these shacks, a degrading situation for them, in these shacks with 
perhaps running water from one spigot for 50 families and maybe two 
outdoor privies. And they perhaps have to go in their rickety old cars 
many miles to work. I have seen people sleeping in automobiles at 
the side of the road and children sleeping in ditches. I have seen old 
people living in chicken wre. This is a dreadful housing situation 
that we have for migratory laborers. 

Then, mixed up with all of this, is the health situation that is attend- 
ant upon the type of work and the type of living situation of these 
people. And so many local county health departments and local hos- 

itals do not feel they can serve these people, although they have more 
health needs than any other part of the population. 

I remember one situation where a child who had to have a sudden 
operation for appendicitis could not be given any care, the hospital be- 
ing unwilling to accept this child, so the sheriff went around to a gam- 
bling spot and picked up the pot and said, “We are using this money 
to send a child to the hospital.” 

So many doctors are not able to serve these people, because they feel 
it would take so much of their time and and there would be no pay for 
their work. 

We need a tremendous extension of the work of health departments, 
local health units. And one thing our association has stood for is this 
bill to extend local health services. 

Senator Morse. How would you have those doctors paid? 

Mrs. Stott. The doctors who work in the Public Health Depart- 
ment, of course, would be paid by Federal, State, and local funds. 

Senator Morsr. I mean payment for the appendicitis operation. 

Mrs. Sroit. In this situation there would have to be some matching 
of Federal and State funds, I think, through the general assistance 
program, and I believe the President’s program commented on that, 
some matching of Federal, State, and local funds for medical care for 
local people, such as migrant workers. 

Now, this is not a socialistic idea. I don’t know. It is a difficult 
problem as to how to pay the doctor. 

Senator Morse. I was wondering if you were as disturbed as I was 
at the rationalization we read the other day, as to whether a doctor 
ought to find out first if he would get paid, even though the case in- 
volved emergency treatment of a sick child. 

98334—52—pt. 1——-15 
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Mrs. Srouut. I have seen many cases of that in my professional ex- 
perience, of doctors who did not feel they could take those who could 
not pay. Perhaps a doctor would like to, but a doctor in the Ever- 
glades area could occupy his entire time with one of these shack 
settlements. 

In these situations we find people with their multitudinous health 
needs and no help there. Their working conditions are so poor. 

I have seen many families take their children to work with them, 
the children wandering out in the field near where they are picking 
beans. There is no notion of care, no day-care center or anything 
that would be available to these transients, these migratory families. 

Senator Humeurey. And yet even a primitive day-care center would 
serve the purpose. 

Mrs. Srotu. Rather than having the children wandering around 
while their family is picking beans. 

In addition to this, the medical care is practically nonexistent and 
the working conditions poor. 

Then you have these low wages for these people. Also you have the 
situation where these children go to school a short part of the year, 
and then the parents wander on, as many other people have said 
here, and I have seen this happening. Then you go to the school 
to find out what happened to the children, and they have disappeared. 
They went to school 2 months in one town, and then the parents moved 
on to North Carolina, and that was all of the schooling that year. 
These children do not have adequate schooling. And then when they 
go to school, because their clothes are so poor and they are frequently 
dirty looking, the teachers don’t want totench them. They say, “Those 
migrants. It will be good when they move on.” 

This whole complex of problems I have seen with my own eyes, and 
one problem seems to augment another, until you have this dreadful 
complex. It is so hard to know where to take care of it. 

Even if you are a social worker with some resources, there is the 
question of how to take care of the problema. 

1 felt you would not care if I talked a little about this. 

Senator Humpnurey. No. That. is the best testimony we can get. 
That is what I refer to as pay dirt. That is the living experience of 
people who have worked in this very difficult area. 

Mrs. Sroti. Now, during the time we had labor camps, there was 
some help for these people. But we should point out that only a small 
part of the total number of migrants ever had that service. Since 
that is no more, it is just a matter of living catch-as-catch-can for their 
housing arrangements. 

Thank you, Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humenrey. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p. m., Monday, Scbeiare 11, 1952, the hearing 


was recessed until Thursday, February 14, 1952, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SuncomMirrer on Lanor anp LAanor-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS OF THE CoMMITTEE ON Lanor AND PuBLIC WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in the old 
Supreme Court room, the Capitol, Senator James E. Murray, chatr- 
man of the full committee, presiding. 

Present : Senators Murray and Neely. 

Also present : Jack Barbash, staff director; Eleanor M. Hadley and 
Thomas FE. Shroyer, professional staff members. 

The Cuairman. The hearing will come to order, please. 

This is a continuation of the hearings we have been holding on the 
problems of migratory labor. This morning we have with us a group 
of migratory workers from the National Farm Labor Union, A. F. 
of lL. This group is led by Dr. Galarza, of San Jose, who is the re- 
search and educational director of the National Farn: Labor Union. 
Dr. Galarza will be the first witness. He will introduce the group of 
workers that he has associated with him at this time. 

Dr. Ernesto Gauarza (San Jose, Calif., director of research and 
education, National Farm Labor Union, AFL). Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. The National Farm La- 
bor Union, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, appreci- 
ates very deeply this opportunity to appear before you. With your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to introduce in the following 
order the other seven members of the delegation who will speak in 
that order. I will name them first and then I will call on them sue- 
cessively. There will be Mr. Arthur Churchill, who sits on my right 
at the microphone; Mr. Farish Betton on the extreme right in the 
back row, the ranking vice president of the union: Mr. Hughe C. 
Williams from Porterville; George Stith from Arkansas; Juanita 
Garcia from California; Jacinto Cota from California: and Lester 
Felder from Louisiana. 

We will first call on Rev. Arthur C. Churchill. 


STATEMENT OF REV. ARTHUR C. CHURCHILL, MINISTER TO FARM 
LABOR, HOME MISSIONS BOARD, CONGREGATIONAL AND CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCHES, SECRETARY, AGRICULTURAL AND MILL 
WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 252, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. Cuurcuitit. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Relations, I am Rev. Arthur C. 
Churchill, minister to farm labor of the Home Missions Board of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches. I have been working with 
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the members of the National Farm Labor Union in the mid-South 
since 1947. My headquarters are at Memphis, Tenn., where I serve 
about 4,000 members living on farms and working in the States of 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Missouri, and ‘Tennessee. My work 
is the carrying on of a type of chaplaincy to these members. I also 
live on a farm and so I am familiar with farm problems. 

The ministry to farm labor was established by the Congregational 
Christian Home Board in 1942 because of its concern over the treat- 
ment of American farm workers and a desire to lend its weight toward 
evening up the balance in the scales of justice. I entered this ministry 
about 5 years ago because of my deep personal concern with this prob- 
lem and the feeling that I could do something about it. I have seen 
policies developed and fostered which are inimical] to the best interests 
of the native fans workers. It is because I have faith in our demo- 
cratic processes that I am here to state my views. 

As regards the proposed legislation under consideration by this 
committee, my views are briefly as follows: 

1. The bil] establishing a policy governing importation of foreign 
contract labor is a weak bill. in my opinion. It has too many loop- 
holes. It would allow continuation of the present policy which is 
inimical to the best interests of our native American farm workers. 
It puts the cart before the horse by tying standards of American 
workers to those of foreign workers, instead of the other way around. 
In a country as rich and abundant as ours, we should be able to set a 
decent standard of living for all our American citizens. It should 
not be necessary to tie them like a tail to any kite such as contract 
agreements for foreign workers. Our native American citizens, in- 
cluding United States citizens from Puerto Rico, deserve better than 
that. 

2. The proposed Government assistance toward housing of migra- 
tory workers is necessary. I have seen migratory workers forced by 
circumstances to live under conditions which are substandard because 
of the dearth of satisfactory housing. In such circumstances I have 
seen families compelled to live crowded in chicken houses and small 
windowless shacks which not only endanger the health of the people 
living in them, but that of the community as well. There is often 
inadequate sanitation which also endangers health. I helped to install 
sanitary facilities in one slum project during the last war and am 
cognizant of the conditions prevailing as well as the need for Govern- 
ment standards. 

May we also add that we haven’t done the job when we have built 
the houses and sanitary facilities and put the workers in them. I 
believe we also have a responsibility to see that in these houses we have 
workers who are trying to bring about community development, be- 
cause we fail if we set up just a housing project in itself. 

3. Federal control through licensing of labor contractors operating 
across State lines is essential, in my belief. This should be extended 
to regulate public employment agencies as well where they give out 
misleading information concerning job opportunities. There is like- 
wise a need for Federal regulation of transportation facilities used by 
contractors, crew leaders, or employers’ agents in hauling farm work- 
ers to and from jobs across State lines. 

I have observed the operation of the Tri-State Farm Placement 
Service in Memphis for 3 years now. At the season’s peak between 
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250 and 500 trucks and busses haul between 5,000 and 15,000 cotton 
pickers to the fields. Each truck or bus driver picks up anywhere 
from 20 to 60 workers. The people are rounded up by the crew 
leaders or contractors before dawn, sometimes as early as 3:30 in the 
morning, according to testimony which was given before the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor in Memphis this last year. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Churchill, you live right down there in the 
area where these conditions prevail. 

Mr. Cuurcuity. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. You have lived there for some time, have you? 

Mr. Cuurcni.y. I have lived there for 5 years in that general area. 

Senator Murray. Have these couditions always existed as far back 
as you can remember ? 

Mr. Cuurcutin. So far as my knowledge goes; yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. These farms upon which these migratory workers 
find employment haven’t got housing facilities to take care of them 
during the time that they are working on their farms ? 

Mr. Cuvurcuit.. That is correct to a certain extent. That is, they 
do house a number of workers in certain cases, but within the last 
few years there has been developed a labor pool in Memphis of 
some five to fifteen thousand workers and in the whole general area 
of the Delta. There are some 10 of these labor pools in various towns 
and cities which furnish up to around 24,000 or 25,000 workers. 
Many of these workers live in the city and are unemployed or under- 
employed during a great part of the year. They do seek agricul- 
tural employment on the farms when it is available. 

Senator Murray. Where is this housing to be established? Where 
is it to be provided? Where you say they lack adequate housing 
facilities where would they be established ? 

Mr. Cuurcuity. I believe this housing should be established in 
the areas where it is needed the most, and in the case of Memphis 
it seems to me that that is a central area and many of the workers have 
moved into Memphis and there should be housing provided there 
which is adequate for this type of worker. 

Senator Murray. They would live there, then, all year round and 
be available for work on the farms in the season when it is necessary 
to have workers there ? 

Mr. Cuurcuiny. That is correct. 

Senator Murray. Then what would they do between times when 
there would be no work on the farms? 

Mr. Cuurcuitu. There should be industries developed which would 
take care of their employment during periods between seasons. Cer- 
tain industries have come into Memphis and have taken up the slack 
in certain cases, but not sufficient to take care of the problem. 

Senator Murray. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Cuurcumn. And these people are brought back after dusk at 
night after they are taken out into the fields some 50 or 60 miles into 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Tennessee, during the day. As to the type 
of transportation, the vehicles are old, run-down, battered-looking 
conveyances which have been discarded for any other use except that 
of hauling cotton pickers. Up until this last fall there were no safety 
regulations of these vehicles other than what the farmers contracting 
for the labor or the operators themselves were willing and able to 
implement. 
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Last fall through the efforts of the Urban League, and as a result 
of long-time pressure by the National Farm Labor Union, the Ten- 
nessee Department of Public Safety inspected vehicles for brakes, 
lights, immovable seats, and tail gates. As a result, the number of 
accidents has been cut down somewhat and there were only a few 
reports of minor accidents this past season. However, there is still 
overcrowding and truck operators cannot afford to take out life in- 
surance on the people riding in their vehicles, which means that a 
serious hazard continues to exist. The only way to stop this, I be- 
lieve, is through Federal regulation. I, therefore, urge that the com- 
mittee revise its bill on Federal licensing of labor contractors to 
provide for safe transportation and insurance for workers. 

4. Finally, T am in favor of inclusion of agricultural labor within 
minimum wage and collective-bargaining legislation as suggested in 
the bill to create a Federal Committee on Migr atory Labor. Agri- 
cultural workers have too long been denied these rights which have 
been given to other workers. It is time to extend these rights to 
agric ultural workers who produce the food and fiber to feed and 
clothe the rest of our people. It is time to protect their fellow citizens 
in time of national crisis. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, it is time to stop 
talking democracy and act to answer our critics behind the iron curtain 
who say that we do not mean what we say. ’ 

In conclusion I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, to have inserted 
in the record of these hearings from the report of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, Senator John Grebineite and his committee, 
the chart on page 6 of that report showing the percentage of full-time 
farmers reporting less than $1,500 gross “farm income by counties in 
1945. 

(The chart referred to is on p. 223. 

Mr. Cuurcuiy. I would like to read this statement from part 4 
of the committee’s report, on page 31. Here is the statement: 

Thus far, the Nation has had no clearly defined policy for dealing specifically 
with world underemployment and the low-income problem in agriculture on a 
comprehensive basis, including both farm and nonfarm adjustments. Never- 
theless, local, State, and National leaders have long been aware of its existence 
and of its consequences to the strength and security of this Nation, and while 
there has been no clearly defined national policy, considerable effort has been 
made to give families on small farms special consideration by the agencies 
created to achieve other policy objectives. 

Gentlemen, it is a national disgrace that farm wages as compared 
to industrial wages have fallen almost 10 percent. in the last 5 years, 
that is, since 1946, and at this date we do not have a settled agricultural 
policy for low-income farm families. 

At the union’s national convention in Memphis, Tenn., on December 


9 this fact was realized and a resolution was adopted. asking the. 


President to call a White House conference on agricultural labor and 
life, and I would like to read, if I may, this resolution which was drawn 
up at this time: 


Be it resolved, that this Seventeenth Convention of the National Agricultural 
Workers Union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor instruct its 
incoming officers to call upon President Harry 8. Truman to request that he call 
a White House conference on agricultural labor and rural life some time early 
in the year 1952. 

That such a White House conference discuss the problems of life in rural 
America in light of the facts and recommendations recently made public by the 
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President’s Commission on Migratory Agricultural Labor; the report on low- 
income farm families made by the joint congressional committee under chair- 
manship of Senator John J. Sparkman, of Alabama ; and other studies and surveys 
made by various Government agencies. 

Further, that the President be urged to invite as participants, religious organ- 
izations, labor organizations, organizations of employers, farm organizations, 
social service and welfare organizations, veteran organizations, minority group 
organizations, Federal and State agencies and others who are concerned directly 
or indirectly with the problem of agricultural labor and rural life in the United 
States. 

That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of the United States, 
Cabinet members, Members of Congress, chiefs of Government agencies, to the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, re- 
ligious organizations, social service and welfare organizations, minority group 
organizations, veterans’ organizations, and others interested in rural life. 


I am told that on December 28, last, the following letter was sent 
to the President: 


President Harry S. TruMan, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Prestpent: I have been instructed by our seventeenth national con- 
vention to request you to call a conference early in 1952, on agricultural labor 
and rural life problems in America. As is indicated in our convention resolu- 
tion (a copy of which is enclosed) we are concerned with the deterioration of the 
moral fiber in rural America. The census report shows that nearly three- 
quarters of a million farm families have been displaced from agriculture in the 
past 10 years. This fact coupled with the development of factory-type farm 
operations in certain States, largely based on the exploitation of Mexican and 
other foreign workers to the detriment of our own citizens appears to us to be of 
much greater import to the future of our country than the widely publicized 
congressional investigations of wrong-doing among a few Government employees 
in Washington. 

We believe that a conference such as we have suggested and to which all 
interested organizations are invited, would have a great effect in arousing public 
opinion to the need for action by the Congress on the splendid report made by your 
Commission on Migratory Labor in American Agriculture and the report on low- 
income farm families by the joint congressional committee headed by Senator 
John J. Sparkman, as well as other studies and surveys made by various agencies 
of Government. 

May we urge that full consideration be given to our request. We assure 
you of our full cooperation in this matter and we are confident that other 
organizations having a direct and indirect interest in problems such as we pose, 
will join in sponsoring such a conference to work out plans whereby the farm 
family long held to be the backbone of American life, may be strengthened rather 
than destroyed. 

Sincerely yours, 
. H. L. Mrrewety, 
President, National Farm Labor Union. 


May I say that to date they, that is, the union, have not had an 
acknowledgment of this letter from the White House. 

Senator Murray. Thank you, Reverend Churchill. In your state- 
ment you referred to the fact that large numbers of farm families have 
been displaced from agriculture in recent years. 

Mr. Cuurcuiy. That is correct. 

Senator Murray. What is the explanation of that? 

Mr. Cxurcui. It is due to the mechanization of agriculture and 
to the importation of foreign agricultural workers, to be specific. 

Senator Murray. Is there any instance of discontinuation of certain 
crops that employed family workers? 

Mr. Cuurcuity. I didn’t quite understand your question, sir. 

Senator Murray. Sometimes there may be an oversupply of pro- 
duce, like cotton, for instance, and they may not plant so much cotton 
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for a few years. That creates a difficult situation. Is it true that has 
occurred ¢ 

Mr. Cuvurcuiiy., At the present time they are growing more cotton 
than they have ever grown before. 

Senator Murray. So there is no problem there with reference to 
cotton ? 

Mr. Cuvurcuiwy. That is right. 

Senator Murray. The production of cotton is greater today than it 
has been at any time in the past. 

Mr. Cuurcuity. It certainly is. 

Senator Murray. But through mechanization it can be produced 
with less workers. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Cuurcuiii. That is true. 

Senator Murray. That is true of almost every American industry. 
In Montana, where I live, we produce twice as much copper now with 
half the men we used to employ, so the population of my city of Butte 
has gone down. At one time we had 80,000 or 90,000 people there, 
whereas today we have only around 55,000. So these changes in 
methods of production have very serious effects. 

Then what becomes of these farmers who are displaced as a result 
of these conditions? Do they. move away or do they try to find 
employment in the same area ? 

Mr. Cuurcuity. There are a great many cases in which they move 
away. They go north and east where they can find industrial employ- 
ment and make a better living. 

Senator Murray. Any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Nre.y. Are the migratory workers in the Memphis area 
engaged principally in the cotton industry ? 

Mr. Cuurcuin. Yes; they are. 

Senator Nrety. What is the length of the employment season in 
that industry ? 

Mr. Cuurcuiti. There are two main periods of employment. One 
is in the chopping season in the spring. 

Senator Neety. What is the length of that period ? 

Mr. Cuurcuiy. That lasts approximately 2 months. Then there 
is the harvest season in the fall, and with the development of mechani- 
zation and the importation of foreign workers, that period of employ- 
ment has gradually been lessened to the point that it is about 2 months 
also. 

Senator Neety. Making a total of about 4 months’ work a year for 
each of these laborers. 

Mr. Cuurcuiy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neety. What do do they do during the other 8 months of 
the year? 

Mr. Cuurcuitn. Some of these workers find employment as domestic 
servants, some of them get certain types of S aaaies employment, 
but the great majority of them are unemployed and underemployed, 
I would say, during this off-season of the year. 

Senator Neety. What, in your opinion, is the average annual in- 
come of each of these agricultural workers of Memphis? 

Mr. Cuurcuitx. I would say that the average was anywhere be- 
tween $500 and about $1,500 a year. It is hard to pin it down and 
say exactly. 
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Senator Nre.y. There is a wide margin between the minimum 
and the maximum. You say between $500 and $1,500 a year? 

Mr. Cuurcuitu. That is correct. 

Senator Murray. That would be for each individual or for fam- 
ilies ¢ 

Mr. Cuurcui.n. Yes, sir; for individuals. 

Senator Neety. Would the average, in your opinion, be nearer $500 
or $1,500? 

Mr. Cuurcuiit. I believe it would be somewhere in between ; nearer 
we will say $1,000 on the average, than $500 or $1,500. 

Senator Nrety. Do the majority of these workers in the Memphis 
area have families ? 

Mr. Cuurcui.. The great majority of them have families with 
children to bring up and educate. There are, of course, a certain 
number of single workers. In the Memphis labor market about 50 
percent of the workers who go off on these jobs are men, about 40 
percent women, and about 10 percent children between the ages of 
14 and 18. 

Senator Neety. You do not believe that a family of average size 
in Memphis or anywhere else in the United States could be properly 
maintained on asalary of $500 a year, do you? 

Mr. Cuurcuitu. No, sir; I do not believe that. I believe for these 
low-income families, as suggested by the report of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama and his committee, there ought to be a min- 
imum annual wage of at least $1,500 for this type of work. 

Senator Neety. What educational facilities are available to the 
children of the workers in the Memphis area ? 

Mr. Cuurcutii. They have the opportunities of the public schools 
of Memphis, which are very fine. 

Senator Neeiy. There is no discrimination there? 

Mr. Cuurcuiy. No, sir. They have very good schools. 

Senator Neery. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Dr. Galarza? 

Dr. Gauarza. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We would like to give 
all of our eight delegates an opportunity to speak and present their 
statements. Next I would like to call on our mid-South representa- 
tive, George Stith. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE STITH, GOULD, ARK., AGRICULTURAL 
WORKER, COTTON PLANTATION 


Mr. Stirm. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is George Stith. My address is Star Route Box 5, Gould, Ark. All 
my life I have worked on cotton plantations. When I was 4 years 
old my family moved to southern Illinois, near Cairo. We picked 
cotton in southeast Missouri, and west Tennessee nearly every year. 
We later moved across the river into Missouri and share-cropped. In 
1930 we moved back to Arkansas. I don’t know whether I am a 
migratory worker or not, but we certainly did a lot of migrating. 

In 1936 when I was share cropping in Woodruff County, Ark., I 
joined the union which was then called the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union. It is now the National Farm Labor Union, A. F. of L. I 
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have been a member of the union ever since. My wife and I farmed 
on shares, half to the landlord and half to us. ti 1943 after the cot- 
ton was picked I went to Salem, N. J., to work in a canning plant. 
The job was arranged by our union ‘and another A. F. of L. union 
that had contracts in the plants and some of the big farms of that 
State. For several years I went to work in New Jersey as soon as 
crops were laid by in the summer, and sometimes in the winter if there 
was a job open. My landlord didn’t like for me to leave the planta- 
tion, but my wife stayed at home and took care of things. I saved 
all the money I made and intended to buy a farm of my own but I 
just couldn’t make it. After the war the cotton planters in Arkansas 
started changing the old share-crop system. They bought more trac- 
tors and started doing part of the work the share cropper did, and in- 
stead of allowing a man half the proceeds of the crop, they changed to 
60 percent to the landlord and 40 percent to the cropper. We saw 
that no matter how hard we word and saved we could never buy a 
farm of our own. I started in to help build the National Farm Labor 
Union to better the wages and conditions of people like me. My wife 
and I work each year. We chop cotton in the spring and pick some 
cotton in the fall. 

For a long time I had heard about labor shortages in the West and 
how Mexican workers were being imported. I was sure that no people 
would be imported from Mexico to work on farms in Arkansas. There 
were too many people living in the little towns and cities who go out 
to chop and pick cotton. There were others from the hill sections of 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and other nearby States who came in each fall 
to help pick the cotton. 

The importation of Mexican nationals into Arkansas did not begin 
until the fall of 1949. Cotton-picking wages in my section were good. 
We were getting $4 per 100 pounds for picking. As soon as the Mexi- 
cans were brought in the wages started falling. Wages were cut to 
$3.25 and $3 per 100 pounds. In many cases local farm workers could 
not get jobs at all. The cotton-picking season which usually starts 
abou’ the middle of September and ends the last. of December, was 
cut pe By November 15 nearly all the cotton was out of the fields 
that y I think there were about 25,000 Mexican nationals hired in 
1949. i 1950 there was a small crop of cotton but. more Mexicans 
were brought in to pick cotton and it was all picked out before the end 
of October. The cotton plantation owners kept the Mexicans at work 
und would not employ Negro and white pickers. As soon as a plan- 
tation owner finished picking his crop the Mexicans would be sent to 
another plantation. If there were some local workers picking cotton 
on the plantation they would be fired so the Mexicans could be em- 
ployed. I think that was because they had to guarantee the Mexicans 
at least 4 days work a week. The Arkansas cotton picker wasn’t 
gu: ae 2 anything so he lost the job. 

I would like to add to that statement that the farm worker in the 

State of Arkans sas has been hit hard by the importation of foreign 
labor sin iply because the season of his worl has been cut very short. 
He further sometimes finds himself, as I st: ted, without a job, ‘because 
there seems to be some agreement between the plantation owners that 
they would employ Mexicans all the time, because in several cases we 
went to fields or had been picking cotton in fields and we would find a 
group of Mexican workers there and they would say, “I am sorry, I 
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would like to use you, but we have these Mexicans here and we have 
got to see that they have work.” 

The American farm worker had no guaranty of a job, he had no 
social security, no unemployment compensation to live on during 
the winter. 

Senator Neety. Do you know the average wages paid the migratory 
workers from Mexico in the State of Arkansas? 

Mr. Strru. I was told it was $2.50 a hundred. I can’t speak Span- 
ish, so I had inconvenience in finding that out, but I was told it was 
$2.50 per hundred pounds. 

Senator Neety. What does that amount to per day? 

Mr. Strru. The average cotton picker picks about 150 pounds of 
cotton a day. Of course, a lot of people are experienced in cotton 
picking and they can do much better, but that is the average, that a 
cotton picker picks about 100 pounds of cotton a day. 

Mr. Barsasu. That would make it between $3 and $ a day. 

Mr. Strru. That is right. 

Senator Murray. Are these Mexicans that you speak about legally 
in the country or do they belong to the wetback group? 

Mr. Strrsa. Most of them were legally in the country. Some of 
them, so I learn, were wetbacks. I learned this through hearing a con- 
versation between two farmers. One said that a fellow had fried to 
get him to take some Mexicans. He said he knew where he could get 
them without going through the contract that they usually go through. 
For that reason I suppose there were some, but I had no way of finding 
out for sure. 

Senator Murray. These wetback workers, as a result of working 
for lower wages, adversely affect the wages that the regular migratory 
workers in the area would earn? 

Mr. Strrx. That is right, and it also cuts short the period of time. 

Senator Murray. So the local migratory workers would not have a 
full period of work. 

Mr. Srrra. That is right. 

Senator Murray. And besides that, would not have adequate wages. 

Mr. Stirs. That is right. That is true. 

Senator Neety. Are you and your wife operating a farm or planta- 
tion now on shares? 

Mr. Strru. We are not. We work when we can find work by the 
day, pick cotton by the 100 pounds. 

Senator Neriy. You said that you did at one time work that way. 

Mr. Sritn. That is right, I did. 

Senator Neery. And that you and your wife received half of the 
income from the farm and the other half was given to the proprietor. 

Mr. Strru. That is true. 

Senator Nerry. At that time did the proprietor furnish the seed 
and machinery for the operation ? 

Mr. Strru. At that time the proprietor was furnishing the seed and 
we used at that time mules, the old way, but when the mechanized way 
of producing cotton came along it was cut. I mentioned the 60-40 
proposition. As the usual rule not all of them go 60-40.. They figure 
out a basis per acre as to what they charge you for cultivating that 
crop, but when it is all figured out it averages about the same thing, 
60 percent to the landlord and 40 percent to the worker. 
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Senator Neety. What was your average income when you were 
operating the farm on shares / 

Mr. Strru. My average income was around I would say a thousand 
dollars a year. 

Senator Neery. Have you any dependents except your wife? 

Mr. Stirn. Her mother, who is blind, There are three of us. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Dr. Gatarza. Now, Mr. Chairman, we would like to present to you 
Miss Juanita Garcia, a member of our union in Imperial Valley. 


STATEMENT OF JUANITA GARCIA, BRAWLEY, IMPERIAL VALLEY, 
CALIF., MIGRATORY FARM WORKER 


Miss Garcia. Mr. Chairman and the committee, my name is Juanita 
Garcia. I live in Brawley, Calif. I work in the field and in the pack- 
ing sheds. I lost my job in a packing shed about 2 weeks ago. I was 
fired because I belonged to the National Farm Labor Union. Every 
summer our family goes north to work. We pick figs and cotton. My 
father, my brothers, and sisters also work on the farms. For poor 
people like us who are field laborers, making a living has always been 
hard. Why? Because the ranchers and companies have alw ays taken 
over. 

When I was a small kid my dad had a small farm but he lost it. All 
of us used to help him. But by dad got older and worn out with wor- 
ries every day. Lots of us kids could not go to school much. Our 
parents could not afford the expenses. This happened to all kids like 
us. Difficulties appear here and there every day. Taxes, food, cloth- 
ing, and everything go up. We all have to eat. Sometimes we sleep 
under a leaky roof. We have to cover up and keep warm the best way 
we can in the cold weather. 

In the Imperial Valley we have a hard time. It so happens that the 
local people who are American citizens cannot get work. Many days 
we don’t work. Some days we work 1 hour. The wetbacks and na- 

tionals from Mexico have the whole Imperial Valley. They have in- 

vaded not only the Imperial Valley but all the United States. The 
nationals and wetbacks take any wages the ranchers offer to pay them. 
The wages get worse every year. Last year most local people got little 
work. Sometimes they make only $5 a week. That is not enough to 
live on, so many people cannot send their children to school. 

Many people have lost their homes since 1942 when the nationals 
and wetbacks started coming. Local people work better but wetbacks 
and nationals are hired anyway. 

Last year they fired some people from the shed because they had na- 
tionals to take their jobs. There was a strike. We got all the strikers 
out at 4:30 in the morning. The cops were on the streets escorting 
the nationals and wetbacks to the fields. The cops had guns. The 

ranchers had guns, too. They took the wetbacks in their brand-new 
cars through our picket line. They took the nationals from the camps 
to break our strike. They had 5,000 scabs that were nationals. We 
told the Mexican consul about this. We told the Labor Department. 
They were supposed to take the nationals out of the strike. They 
never did take them away. 

It looks like the big companies in agriculture are running the United 
States. All of us local people went on strike. The whole valley was 
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hungry because nobody worked at all. The melons rotted in the fields, 
We went out and arrested the wetbacks who were living in caves and 
on the ditches and we took them to the border patrol. But the na- 
tional scabs kept working. Isn’t the Government supposed to help 
us poor people? Can’t it act fast in cases like this? We local farm 
workers are not giving up. The Government helped the ranchers last 
vear. Weare going to keep fighting against these terrible conditions. 
We ask your committee to hale us and to tell President Truman the 
truth. 

1 thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Any questions, Senator? 

Senator Neety. Where were you born, Miss Garcia? 

Miss Garcta. I was born in Westmorland, Calif. 

Senator Nreety. Are you Spanish? 

Miss Garcia. Yes. 

Senator Nee.y. Where have you worked during the last 2 or 3 years? 

Miss Garcia. The last few years I worked in a flower shop, for less 
than 3 or 4 months in 1951. The average of the wage was $30 for 8 
or 9 hours. 

Senator Neevy. Did other members of your family pick cotton? 

Miss Garcta. Part of the season was picking figs. We used to get 
around $8 a day. 

Senator Nery. How many members of your family are there? 

Miss Garcia. There are seven that work, and the rest are all small 
kids. 

Senator Neety. Are any of the children too young to work? 

Miss Garcia. Yes; they are. 

Senator NreLy. How many? 

Miss Garcia. There are seven; school kids, too, 

Senator Nery. Do you know the income of your entire family for 
the last year or two! 

Dr. Gauarza. She can’t say exactly, Mr. Chairman, but she thinks 
it would be around $4,000 a year. 

Mr. Barsasu. How many people are there altogether in the family, 
Miss Garcia? How many people are there in the family all told? 

Miss Garcia. Fourteen. 

Senator Neety. What does she think the total amount earned was? 

Dr. Gauarza. About $4,000. 

Senator Murray. That amount would have to feed, clothe, and edu- 
sate the entire 14? 

Dr. Gauarza. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neery. How many months’ work did you have last year? 

Miss Garcra. Six. 

Senator Neery. What did you do the other 6 months? 

Miss Garcia. That is when we picked figs there in the San Joaquin 
Valley, Fresno, Calif. 

Senator Neevy. Do the other members of the family who are old 
enough to work have only 6 months’ work a year? 

Miss Garcia. Four of us girls and my dad. The others have to go 
to school. 

Senator Neevy. That is all. 

Senator Murray. Thank you, Miss Garcia, for your testimony. 

Dr. Gauarza. Mr. Chairman, we would like to present to you Jacinto 
Cota, Jr., also from the Imperial Valley. 
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STATEMENT OF JACINTO COTA, JR., BRAWLEY, IMPERIAL VALLEY, 
CALIF., MIGRATORY FARM WORKER 


Mr. Cora. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like to read my statement. My name is Jacinto Cota, Jr. Iwas born 
in Brawley, Calif. I do all kinds of farm work in the fields. Right 
now I am loading carrots. All my life I have lived in the Imperial 
Valley. I have worked on the big ranches. All my friends and I 
have worked with the wetbacks and the nationals and we know these 
conditions we are talking about. 

The nationals and wetbacks from Mexico have pushed out local 
people because they will do any kind of work on farms for low wages. 
The ranchers tell them in Old Mexico that they are going to get dif- 
ferent good wages. They promise good houses. The ranéhers and 
big companies promise them a lot of things. When they work they 
have to work very fast. The locals won't speed up for low wages. 
Years before the nationals and wetbacks came into the Imperial Valley 
the local people used to work steady and the row foremen were not 
like they are now. Now they push and bawl people out and act tough. 
That is because nationals and wets are scared to talk back. The 
ranchers tell them they will send them back to Mexico. The labor 
contractors gyp the nationals. They make them pay high prices for 
food, blankets, »nd medicine. All the local people will have to leave 
the Imperial Valley if they keep bringing in nationals and wetbacks 
when they don’t need them. 

The wetbacks are just like poison. The wetbacks go around and 
where they see a crew of people working they ask for a job. They 
don’t care what the wages are. They don’t care how much the 
rancher is paying by the hour. They work for 30 cents an hour. They 
live in bum houses, tents, grass shelters. Sometimes get any wages 
at all, only beans, coffee, and tortillas. The contractors are hiring all 
wetbacks now. The contractors get good wages but they keep over 
half the money and pay only half the wages to wetbacks. We local 
people live in the valley. We have wor ked there all our lives. We 
have our families there. We have our homes. We are not going to 
be pushed out. We have our union now and we are going to keep 
fighting. 

That is my statement. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Cota, does the State of California make any 
effort to regulate those conditions that you talk about / 

Mr. Cora. I don’t know about that, sir. 

Senator Murray. That is all; thank you very much. 

Senator Neery. It looks as if you are losing your fight instead of 
winning it. You will have to have some help. 

Mr. Cora, Yes: that is right. 

Dr. Gatarza. We would like next to call on Mr. F. R. Betton, 
tirst vice president of the union, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Murray. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF FARISH R. BETTON, ST. LOUIS, MO., FIRST VICE 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARM LABOR UNION, AFL 


Mr. Berron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Farish R. Betton, a vice president of the National Farm Labor Union, 
A. F. of L. I was born on a farm in Murray County Ga. in 1887. 
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In 1903 I moved to Arkansas and started farming near the town of 
Cotton Plant. I remained there until January 1, 1946, when I quit 
farming and moved to St. Louis, Mo., where several of my 11 children 
are living. 

When I first went to Arkansas the country was new; most of the 
people lived in log cabins. I was a share-tenant and as my family 
increased and the boys grew larger we were able to farm more land. 
At one time my family and I operated a 150-acre farm. I was elected 
a school director in my district and also served as justice of peace for 
23 years. As far as I know, I was the only Negro justice of peace in 
Arkansas for many years. 

There have been a lot of changes in cotton farming since I went 
to Arkansas in 1903. The greatest change has been made in the last 
15 or 20 years. Cotton production has become mechanized. Tractors 
have taken the place of mules. The cotton-picking machine is now 
coming into use and is displacing men. Thousands of my people in 
the past 10 years have left the cotton plantations and moved into the 
small towns nearby and the more distant cities. The displaced share 
croppers and tenant farmers who live in towns and cities and work 
in whahoter industries and trades there are hardly earn enough money 
to keep the wolf away from their door. Many of them get extra work 
on the cotton plantations each year. If the man has a steady job, 
the wife and children go to the fields to work. If the head of the 
household doesn’t have a regular job, the entire family goes out to 
the fields. In nearly all the towns and cities where these under- 
employed people live, they get about 6 weeks’ work in the summer 
chopping the cotton and 8 to 10 weeks picking cotton in the fall. 
The summer work is all over by the 15th of July. There is nothing 
for them to do on the plantations then until cotton picking starts 
about the middle of September. Sometimes there is work picking 
cotton until nearly Christmas; that is, if the crop is good and the 
plantation owners do not import too many Mexican nationals, they 
get an average of 90 days work on the farm. I don’t know whether 
you consider these people migratory workers or not. They are rounded 
up early in the morning before dawn by truck drivers or crew leaders 
and taken to the fields. The truck drivers usually get 25 cents to 
50 cents per hundred pounds for all the cotton his crew picks. They 
travel 25 to 50 miles two ways each day, usually reaching home late 
at night. Many of the trucks are unsafe for traveling the highways 
and they are always overcrowded. Bad wrecks occur nearly every 
day. I hope your committee will find a way to regulate the operation 
of these crew leaders and the unsafe machines they use to transport 
workers to and from the fields. : 

_As I have said, our people have been displaced from the planta- 
tions and are now living in the towns and cities, and during season 
they work on the nearby farms. In cities such as Memphis, Tenn., 
10,000 or more workers go out to work on plantations in nearby Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi. All of the larger towns and cities have such 
pools of labor that chop and pick cotton. 

In the smaller towns and cities in the more rural areas. schools. 
especially those for the Negro children, start classes in July and then 
close down for the cotton-picking season about the 15th of September 
so the little children can help pick the cotton crop. In July and 
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August the weather is always very hot. The school buildings are 
crowded—there is nothing like air conditioning, often there is no 
cool water. The children don’t learn much in those 2 months of 
summer school. Then the schools let out for cotton picking for 6 
or 8 weeks. They must start all over when the cotton is out. ‘That 
is bad for the children’s education. In some places they get about 
5 or 6 months of schooling a year. 1 hope our Congress will tighten 
up our child-labor laws and stop the practice of closing down schools 
so children can pick the cotton crops. 1 know there are some people 
who want to get rid of the child-labor laws. 

In addition to the people who have been forced off the plantations 
into the towns by the use of improved machinery for cultivating 
and harvesting crops and who live crowded in small shacks in the 
slums of the towns and cities, there are a few people who live on 
small farms near the plantations. These farmers were once share 
croppers or tenants, who in some way managed to buy a piece of 
land. As a rule, the land is in poor condition. Houses are just 
shacks. They don’t know how to raise anything but cotten and corn. 
There should be some way whereby our Government could give these 
people a helping hand. Years ago there was a Farm Security Ad- 
ministration program, It’s now called the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and we don’t hear much about their helping such poor people. 
We need another program such as the Farm Security Administration 
had back in the early 1930's, 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, our people are look- 
ing to you to prepare legislation and to get Congress to adopt such 
legislation that will help make first-class American citizens of the 
Nation’s farm workers. This is the first time, to my knowledge, that 
a committee of Congress has sat down to do something to help the 
people at the bottom of the agricultural ladder. 

We talk about the benefits of our great democracy. We are spend- 
ing billions of dollars to defend democracy. Gentlemen, can’t we 
have a little more of it here at home? The farm workers who produce 
the raw materials that feed and clothe us all, are looking to this 
body to help bring us a better day. 

We need better housing, old-age and survivors insurance for all, 
minimum wages, the right to organize and bargain with employees 
All we ask is an equal break with other Americans. 

Senator Murray. Any questions, Senator Neely ? 

Senator Nrery. I hope that the government and democracy you 
get will be better than we enjoy in the District of Columbia. If you 
have been a justice of the peace you evidently have the right to vote in 
Arkansas—a right that is denied the people of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. Berton. Yes; since 1946. 

Senator Nrety. Nobody in Washington—the Nation’s Capital—can 
vote even for a school superintendent or a member of the Board of 
Education. I join you in hoping that we may have more democracy 
here and also in Arkansas. 

Mr. Berron. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Murray. Dr. Galarza. 

Dr. Gatarza. We go to the testimony of Mr. Hughe C. Williams, of 
Porterville, Calif. 

Senator Murray. Very well. 

98334—52—pt. 1——-16 
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STATEMENT OF HUGHE C. WILLIAMS, PORTERVILLE, SAN 
JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIF., MIGRATORY FARM AND PACKING 
SHED WORKER 


Mr. Wiritams. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am Hughe C. Williams, a farm worker from Tulare County in Cali- 
fornia. My home is in Porterville in that county and State, and I am 
a native Californian. I have been a resident of Tulare County all 
my life, or over 40 years. This statement is respectfully submitted to 
your committee in an effort to simplify and condense the testimony I 
hope to bring to your attention with the realization that time is a 
valuable consideration. 

My home county is primarily agricultural with a diversified num- 
ber of crops including olives, citrus, cotton, grapes, deciduous fruits, 
walnuts, field crops, and grain. Tulare County, with a population of 
149,000, is ranked third in the entire United States in value of agri- 
cultural products, and while not identified with the county chamber 
of commerce, I take pride in saying my county is known as the Garden 
of the Sun. Yet, during the winter of 1949-50 experienced Tulare 
County farm workers, who are the most important factor in the labor 
tield in this predominantly agricultural community, were faced with 
a situation which was a disgrac e to county and municipal governments. 

They experienced such extreme hardships that they held mass 
meetings in protest and these conditions were aired over the radio and 
publicized i in the press and national magazines. The Garden of the 
Sun received very unfavorable publicity. This situation was brought 
about by the fact that the citrus area, which extends along the eastern 
side of the county, was flooded with Mexican national contract workers; 
illegal “wetb: acks,” and in addition, by the arrival of some 350,000 dis- 
placed persons. All these were engaged in the harvest of the orange 
crop. There had been no labor shortage, there had been no public hear- 
ings on the matter which would have revealed ample domestic labor. 
The DP’s and the legal nationals were brought arbitrarily onto the 
scene and put to work, thus making displaced persons of local and 
migratory domestic labor, which was dependent upon the citrus har- 
vest for winter work, to carry them through until spring. We saw the 
spectacle of American families with little children living on the ditch 
and river banks, quite often with no shelter whatever. “Others man- 
aged to get tents, or moved into unused pump-houses or garages. Also, 
quite often, these people were not only cold and wet, they were hungry. 

The Tulare County Board of Supervisors appropriated and ap- 
propriated and finally claimed they were out of money. Later, after a 
march on the county courthouse by hundreds of destitute people, the 
board “found” another $60,000 for relief. Groceries, clothing, and 
medical supplies were brought in from San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Fresno. These were distributed by a local church and by the 
National Farm Labor Union’s Local 272. The local radio station 
sponsored a Forum of the Air at which the DP’s were defended as 
being poor down-trodden people, needing assistance. The audience 
contained many people of our own country who were hungry, and 
would sleep on the banks of the Tule River that night. In brief, Tulare 
County, third richest county in the United States, suffered morally, 
physically and financially, merely because the agricultural citrus 
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growers and their associations replaced domestic labor swith alien 
workers. Of course, the stock excuse of ‘ ‘labor shortage” was given 
as the reason. Obviously that was not the reason. There was an 
ample supply of labor, and there always has beat as long as I can 
remember. 

In the Valencia orange harvest, which begins in May, nationals 
were again used, but at this time of year domestic labor could migrate 
northward for fruit thinning operations and for the cherry harvest, 
so the extreme hardship was avoided. However, if work had been 
available at home, hundreds of these people who migrated could have 
remained in the district and kept their children in school. 

When the 1950 navel orange harvest was ready in November the 
growers again asked for certification of Mexican nationals. But 
under a directive issued by the Director of United States employment. 
on the west coast, Mr. Brockway, a directive incidentally which was 
bitterly opposed by the California Department of EF mployment, the 
California Department was required to notify the affected local of 
the National Farm Labor Union of such requests for certification of 
workers to the local. 

Local 272 was able to register enough workers to convince the mana- 
ger of the Porterville office of the CSES there would be no need for 
nationals, and none were certified. The navel oranges were harvested 
with no difficulties as to labor whatever. 

When the 1951 citrus season arrived, the growers again asked for 
certification for Mexican nationals with the same result, and again 
there was no labor shortage. There were no contract nationals in 
the area, and no displaced persons. There were illegal “wetbacks” 
but in the absence of the legal nationals of Mexico, we were able to 
keep better track of, and arrange for apprehensions of the illegals. 
The most significant thing was that there were no American citizens 
sleeping on the ditch banks and the relief load for the ¢ ounty 
dropped. Mrs. Gertrude Porterfield, director of welfare for Tulare 
County, in her report for 1950, stated that 53 cents of every tax dollar 
in our county went for relief purposes in that year. 

As I have already stated -we have many crops in our area. Some- 
times there is concern on the part of the growers as to whether some 
other crop might absorb the workers he will need in his harvest. 
That this has never happened to the extent there was resulting crop 
loss due to labor shortage within my recollection, seems to make no 
difference to the growers. He still insists on taking advantage of 
every press release concerning “labor shortage” issued by Mr. Ed. 
W. Haynes, farm pl: cement chief for ( ‘alifornia, or by Mr. Norman 
McLaughlin of the San Joaquin Valley Agricultural ‘Labor Bureau 
in which these gentlemen, and many others, claim thousands of alien 
workers will be needed for various reasons, none of which reasons ever 
have stood the test of time as to their validity. 

After two seasons when no alien labor was used in the citrus or 
olive harvest, the season just completed again saw the presence of legal 
contract nationals in Porterville, along with the inevitable horde rot 
illegals who follow the contract worker to avoid detection. Local 272 
was not notified of requests for certification by the e mployment service 
and they were here working in the olive harvest before we knew what 
had happened. 
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The olive crop is usually the one that might hold workers out of 
citrus because quite often the two crops are being harvested at the 
same time, and the olive growers pay a much higher wage than the 
citrus growers are willing to pay. 

This year there was no shortage of workers, and would not have been 
in either crop despite the large increase in cotton acreage. The num- 
ber of field workers in cotton was, if anything smaller than in other 
years, due to the use of large numbers of mechanical pickers. 

In addition, the olive crop was large, and the earlier varieties which 
start in October had been completed by the time oranges were ready 
in November. This almost always is the case. The Mission variety 
of olives start approximately with citrus, and there was a huge crop. 
this year. However, due to market conditions and over-stocked 
processing plants the price of Missions dropped to the point they 
could not be picked at a profit to the grower. Hundreds of workers 
were laid off. When they turned as usual to the citrus harvest they 
found they had been replaced by the Mexican nationals who had been 
shifted from olives to the oranges. While this did not result in a rep- 
etition of the terrible conditions of 1949-50 there was unemployment, 
and among the people who can least afford it because unlike other 
workers, they have no unemployment insurance to fall back upon 
when out of work. 

I was instructed by my local to write a letter to the new manager 
of CSES requesting a list of growers who had contracts for foreign 
labor. Our purpose was to be in a position to obtain accurate 1- 
formation on the illegals, so that we might stand a chance of having 
these illegals apprehended at least, and if possible to replace the legal 
nationals with unemployed domestic workers. After some time I re- 
ceived a reply from the local manager in which he quoted legal counsel 
of the California State employment service at Sacramento to the 
effect that the information I sought was confidential and could not 
be divulged because the employment of Mexican national labor came 
under the provisions of the State Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Farm labor in California cannot draw unemployment insurance. I 
do not know whether special dispensation was made for the alien 
workers in this regard or not. 

It was and is general knowledge in my home district that growers 
and associations who held contracts with the nationals often “loaned” 
them to nonholders of contracts for the purpose of evading the three- 
fourths work time guaranteed the nationals; that illegals were worked 
with the nationals contrary to the terms of the United States-Mexican 
labor agreements of 1951; that wages were lowered from a prevailing 
wage of 95 cents hourly to 75 cents for the nationals. This was es- 
pecially true in olives. Usually olive pickers are paid by the box, 
ranging from $1.50 upwards, and the average olive picker will make 
a minimum of $12.50 per day. The nationals were worked by the 
hour, at 75 cents, which gave them $6.75 for 9 hours. 

In citrus we have a sliding scale ranging for 16 cents per box to 
35 cents depending on the crop, the trees, et cetera. The nationals were 
worked at 15 cents, and there was little adjustment due to light crop 
or other factors. Clearly, this was wage cutting, and it is always 
that way when nationals are used, and much worse when illegals are 


used. 
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Due to the “top secrecy” surrounding the users of contract nationals 
it was difficult for us to locate the illegals and thus alleviate the 
situaton somewhat by getting rid of them. Equally, it was difficult, 
I might say, impossible, for us to document violations. 

Late in November I received a call from the sheriff’s captain in 
the Porterville area informing me that the sheriff’s office would co- 
operate in apprehending illegals if and when they were able to get the 
Immigration Office at Fresno to send officers and transportation to 
take the illegals arrested to Fresno, the nearest authorized detention 
point for Federal prisoners. Tulare county is in the district adminis- 
tered by the Fresno office of the Immigration Service. 

Our local law enforcement officers, both county and city, have be- 
come reluctant to arrest illegal entrants for the reason that they do not 
always get the cooperation of the Fresno office in coming after the 
aliens, and the facilities of our local jails cannot handle any number 
of them. There have been cases where illegals had to be released 
from custody because of this lack of cooperation from Federal au- 
thorities, in one notable instance thirty-odd wetbacks were released 
from the Porterville city jail when the city could no longer feed and 
care for them. The Immigration people simply ignored requests for 
officers to come after them. ; 

On December 1, 1951, I gave Captain Stolte of the sheriff's office 
typed memorandum listing 16 places where information and belief 
indicated illegals were being housed, boarded, and worked. Captain 
Stolte approved the possible validity of the information and again 
assured me his office was only waiting on the Federal people. Nothing 
further happened in this information, but on New Year’s Eve, the 
Lindsay city police rounded up 61 illegals on the streets of that small 
town, which is 10 miles north of Porterville. These 61 were hauled 
to Fresno, a distance of 70 miles and turned over to the agent in charge, 
Mr. Leonard Adams. On January 4 Captain Stolte again called 
me and said he had been in Visalia, the county seat, and had seen a 
letter from Adams, or one of his officers in which he assured the sheriff 
his men would be in the area within a few days. Unless something 
has been done concerning the large number of wetbacks in my home 
since I came to Washington, February 12, nothing further has been 
clone in respect to them. 

On January 15 at the close of the navel-orange harvest, Mr. Norman 
Lueck of the United States Labor Department, Bureau of Employ- 
ment, called on me at my home. He asked many questions about why 
I had not had my previous job as a field foreman for the Porterville 
Citrus Association and why I had not been employed in the packing 
shed until 2 weeks of the season had passed. He then informed me 
he was in Porterville area to remove the contract nationals, and that 
they were being removed to Ventura where the citrus harvest was just 
beginning. This action was of no benefit to the unemployed domestic 
workers, of course, since the work in this area was then over until 
the start of the Valencia season in May, other than a small amount of 
pruning which absorbs but a small percentage of the workers. 

I would like to add to that that there is some cotton chopping in the 
area as well as pruning, but not sufficient to displace any number of 
workers. 

At this point I would like to refute one of the persistent claims of 
growers’ organizations who use foreign labor, to the effect that do- 
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mestic labor cannot be relied upon in agriculture. During the two 
seasons when we were able, to some extent, to keep out the contract 
nationals and their camp followers, the wetbacks, was foreman of a 
field crew for Porterville Citrus Association, the oldest of the associ- 
ations in this district. About half of this crew were union members. 
There was no requirement of union membership, and neither has this 
been a requirement in signing up and registering domestic labor in 
order to show an adequacy of lehor to prevent certification. We 
worked through both seasons without one single dispute over ane 
or working conditions and in some instances my crew is requested by 
growers in preference to others. Since its formation 3 years ago, my 
local has never once asked for a wage increase but has accepted the 
scale fixed by the growers themselves s through their associations. We 
have a standing invitation to any grower or farmer to attend our 
meetings, which are all open. Our reason in refraining from seeking 
a Wage increase was due to the fact that we were aware of the three 
bad seasons for citrus people through freezes and bad-market condi- 
tions. The past season has been the best for citrus in central Cali- 
fornia in many years, and strangely not only was domestic labor 
replaced by aliens but in many cases by the hourly wage of shed em- 
ployees, and the box rate for packers was reduced by some associations. 

Domestics can, and will, do better work than the contract na- 
tionals given the opportunity and the same work conditions guaran- 
teed the nationals, but which is not always given them, despite guar- 
anties. Most small farmers agree with this. Most of them would 

rather work local and migatory domestic workers. But I charge 
that it is the domination of the big corporation farmers of the farm 
organizations such as the Farm Bureau and the Associated Farmers 
of California and the Central Valleys Empire Association that has 
created a false fear of labor shortage in my State. 

Wage fixing throughout the valley in all crops is the chief func- 
tion, indeed, i/:e sole “legitimate” function of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Agricultural Labor Bureau, which is headed by Mr. Norman 
McLaughlin, who usually appears before any committee dealing with 
farm labor here in the National Capital. The Labor Bureau is sup- 
ported by corporation farmers. Labor has no voice in fixing wage 
scales, or in anything else the Bureau may concern itself with. Each 
and every year the Bureau, aided on abetted by the California Farm 
Placement Service headed by Mr. Ed. H. Hayes, begins the cry of 

“labor shortage” early in January, the start of the “dead months” in 

California agriculture. The Associated Farmers claimed in this 
past January that there was every indication of a shortage for 
1952 and gave as reasons that the draft was getting many oe work- 
ers and that defense industries are depleting the supply | by drives 
through the valley for labor. This is sheer prevarication. There 
have been no drives for labor on the part of defense industries. True, 
they advertise for electronic engineers, drafting engineers, plane de- 
signers, et cetera, but they do not advertise for labor, and labor can- 
not go to work in the defense plants. 

The California State Employment Service in Porterville has no 
work orders on file for laborers in any defense work whatsoever, and 
has not had any. In Tulare County, with a permanent population 
of 149,000, fewer than 800 boys were drafte: i as of last year, and 


the great majority of these were not farm workers. The enormous 
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increase in population of my State has brought thousands of addi- 
tional agricultural workers into the State. Many more thousands are 
replaced with mechanical devices such as the unforeseen large num- 
bers of mechanical cotton oa brought in in 1951. These ma- 
chines will each displace 30 or 35 hand pickers. Cotton is the only 
crop which has been mater ially increased in acreage and which re- 

uires large numbers of workers. It cannot absorb the surplus of 
farm workers which will be available in 1952. If domestic labor 
is properly rotated, and if the proposed g governmental housing act for 
migatory labor is passed by the Congress there will never be a labor 
shortage on California farms. The Associated Farmers, especially 
of late years, are being joined by other farm organizations, seeking 
cheap labor. If the program of this organization were to be carr ied 
through, either foreign peons would do all the work on State’s farms 
or the domestic workers would be reduced to peonage. 

The agenda of the Associated Farmers at their State convention 
in San Jose on January 28 had two items which were publicized prior 
to the convention date. These were (1) to discuss and act on their 
labor program for 1952, and (2) to step up their State-wide anti- 
subversive campaign. The Associated Farmers seek to create a con- 
dition which would be conducive to Communist infiltration of the 
State’s farm labor field, which is already being attempted. Then they 
seek legislation against that which they are themselves creating. Cali- 
fornia’s farm workers seek only fair play. We have made no un- 
reasonable demands and we have taken no unjustified ac tion. But our 
bread and butter depend on the harvesting of California’s crops. It 
isn’t pleasant, nor conducive to good citizenship to have to stand by 
and see the jobs rightfully belonging to us going to aliens from over 
the border who can work cheaper than we can (and who do work 
cheaper regardless of “prevailing wage” es which are fixed 
by such agenci ies as the S San Joaquin V alley ‘Agr icultural Labor Board) 
and maintain our families as American families should be maintained. 
If there was, or ever is, a genuine shortage of workers, domestic labor 
will work side by side with aliens to harvest the crops. No farm 
worker with a grain of common sense wants to see a crop loss for any 
reason. 

Let me again assure this committee that the rank and file of the 
farmers, the small and middle-sized operators, and the majority of 
the citizens of my State are opposed unequivocally to the use of con- 
tract nationals unless and until there is a shortage which has been 
established to be bona fide only after public hearings in the area 
which is affected. And they are equally unequivocally opposed to fur- 
ther flaunting of the laws of the United States by foreign workers 
and by their more guilty employers. 

Within the past 2 years it is my observation, based on receipt of 
many letters and by many conversations with people from many walks 
of life, that our citizens have become conscious of the fact that the 
annual cry of labor shortage in California is, and has been, only a 
device to flood that State with undesirables to the detriment, not only 
of domestic labor, but also to business, to civic morals, and our very 
economy, and that this flooding process benefits only a few of the large 
agriculturists of the State. 

As I have said before, give the American domestic farm worker 
the same advantages as to transportation, housing, and work con- 
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ditions now given to Mexican contract nationals, and make him a part 
of the great American democracy by giving him the dignity of recog- 
nition under the laws of the United States now enjoyed by other crafts, 
and there will never be doubt of his ability to produce the food and 
fiber we may need in any emergency. 

If the gentlemen of the Congress persist in following the self-seek- 
ing demands of organized agriculture, the farm worker in California, 
one of the most important segments of our population, will be reduced 
to the abject position of serfdom. 

On migratory worker housing, the draft of the proposed bill on 
migratory housing is very good. However, I would suggest one 
addition. A rental should be charged the tenants during the harvest 
season when there is ample work, sufficient to take care of the rental 
during the three “dead months” in agriculture, in other words a 25- 
percent raise over what is considered a fair rent. 

If Unemployment Insurance coverage were extended to farm work- 
ers this would be unnecessary, of course, or if the tenants were em- 
ployed in pruning operations, or other work, they would be required 
to pay their rent. ; 

This suggestion was offered by me to the California Governor’s com- 
mittee of fifteen on migratory problems in the San Joaquin Valley in 
1950. Incidentally, at that time, the Central Valley Empire Associa- 
tion passed a resolution in which it was stated that large farmin 
interests furnished “adequate housing” and that the growers allow 
the tenants to remain after the harvests, rent free and with free utili- 
ties until such time as work reopened. In a lifetime in this area, except 
for absences during military service and in defense security work, I 
have yet to see this claim supported. As a matter of fact, the “ade- 
quate housing” consists of unsanitary one- and two-room shacks, situ- 
ated in the winter in a sea of mud, in some places susceptible to flood 
conditions, with no sewage, utilities, or other conveniences. 

When the work is completed the tenants are forced out, bodily, if 
necessary. The least deviation from the rigid requirements of con- 
formity to the whims of the employer on the part of the farm worker 
tenant is grounds for immediate eviction, even during the harvest 
season. The use of the farmer’s shacks is used as a whip over any 
attempt to better work conditions, or to obtain a pay raise. This sys- 
tem is the rule in the San Joaquin Valley, not the exception, despite 
the claims of the big farmers. There are ranches where the housing is 
good, for instance Schenley Corp., which has 5,300 acres of grapes be- 
tween Porterville and Delano. However, this housing is used as a 
threat, very subtly, it is true, and not “officially” sanctioned by the 
company over the employees to prevent organization or demands for 
wage increases or other benefits. There are other companies follow- 
ing the same practices, usually using, as in Schenley’s case, their minor 
foremen to get the point over to their employees. 

In my home area every year there is a housing shortage, especially 
for migratory workers. It is notable during the period when we were 
able to keep contract nationals from Mexico out of the area, the hous- 
ing used for these, and for the DP’s during the season they were in 
the citrus harvest, laid idle and were not available for domestic farm 
workers. This housing was publicly built originally but has been sold 
to farm associations and individuals. 

Gentlemen, that completes my statement. 
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Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your statement. I as- 
sume from the remarks you have made that you have spent your whole 
lifetime in this field of farm labor problems. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. That is true. 

Senator Murray. Did you serve in the Armed Forces at any time? 

Mr. Wi1aMs. In both wars; yes. 

Senator Murray. Aside from that, you have spent your life on these 
problems in the West ? 

Mr. Wii1tams. Yes. 

Senator Murray. This struggle between the local farm workers and 
the illegal entrants who come in goes on with reference to every crop 
that is raised. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is true, sir. 

Senator Murray. In grapes, oranges, figs, and everything that is 
raised in those areas you have the conflict each time between these ille- 
gal entrants and the regular farm workers in the area seeking to get 
jobs and to earn enough to take care of themselves and their families. 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. Yes, sir, and not only illegals but the contract na- 
tionals. Our struggle is not only with the illegals but also with the 
contract nationals. To my way of thinking there is very little 
difference. 

Senator Murray. The contract nationals are brought in legally and 
contracted for by the big farm operators and the representatives of the 
imported workers ? 

Mr. Witu1aMms. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Senator Murray. Do they work for less wages than would be paid 
to the local workers ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Yes, sir; they do. 

Senator Murray. They cut down the wage scale ? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. For the reason, sir, that the prevailing wage is fixed 
arbitrarily by the farmers associations themselves. In other words, we 
have no prevailing wage, only what they want to fix it at. 

Senator Murray. I wish to thank you for your statement. 

Mr. WiitiaMs. I thank the committee very much for the oppor- 
tunity. 

Dr. Gauarza. Mr. Chairman, the seventh witness will introduce him- 
self. He isa member of our union from Louisiana. 


STATEMENT OF LESTER FELDER, SPRINGFIELD, LA., PRESIDENT, 
LOUISIANA FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Fetper. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee; to 
identify myself my name is Lester Felder. I am president of the 
Louisiana Fruit and Vegetable Producers Union. I ama small farmer 
of Springfield, La., a small farm community located in what is com- 
molly known as the strawberry-producing area of Louisiana. I am 


48 years of age and have lived all my life on‘a farm. 

Several years ago there were more than 8,000 farmers, like myself, 
in this area who derived their livelihood from raising perishable farm 
produce of which strawberries were the principal crop. Today, there 
are approximately 3,000 farmers in this area. Nearly all the farmers 
here used to own their own farms, but today a large number of those 
left have been reduced to tenants or share croppers. Without excep- 
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tion, those who have moved off their farms have done so because they 
could no longer make a livelihood at farming. 

All of us raise our crops by our labor and that of our families except 
that during strawberry harvesting season we employ pickers and 
packers some of whom are migrant “workers. We furnish transporta- 
tion to and from work for all local labor. We pay $10.60 per head 
under contract for transportation and furnish housing for migrant 
labor. 

We pay 90 cents per 24-pint crate of strawberries for picking and 
30 cents per crate for packing. At this rate, the worker, including 
housing and transportation, earns a minimum of $1 per hour. Straw- 
berries for processing are picked and stemmed on the shares, one-half 
to the worker, one- -haif to the producer. 

Due to the fair wages that we pay, we cannot compete on the market 
with produce from other areas where the farms are larger and cheap 
labor is used. Therefore, most farmers in this area are in favor of the 
establishment of minimum wages and collective bargaining laws for 
agricultural labor. And for the same reason are in favor of strong 
legislation for the restriction on “importation of foreign labor,” par- 
ticularly since it caused unfair competition for the small farmer and 
local labor. 

The proposed legislation for migratory labor housing will not only 
offer these workers a more decent way of living but will attract good 
workers on the farm. Some type of housing should be built for 
migratory workers who are here for only 7 to 8 weeks out of the year, 
as they are in the strawberry fields. 

The greatest problem of the small farmer in our area is marketing. 
The present practice is for large wholesale produce companies to es- 

tablish a sales agent in our area who in turn makes contracts with 
handlers to dispose of our produce. The sales agent will place the 
produce on auction and reserve the right to buy it all in for his whole- 
sale company, thereby eliminating competitive bidding; this reduces 
the price to the grower. This produce is then put on 1 the wholesale 
market in competition with that produce which is bought in open 
competitive bidding or put on the market by independent buyers and 
sales agents. A company using these tactics can completely control 
the market with 10 percent of the volume. Once they have control, 
they can dictate the amount of spread between the grower and the con- 
sumer price. This is substantiated by the fact that the spread between 
the grower and consumer last straw berry season in Louisiana averaged 
150 “percent. The average grower’s price was 20 cents per pint and 
the average consumer’s price was 50 cents per pint. This is one of 
the reasons that you pay such a high price for perishable food prod- 
ucts in the city. 

Enclosed is a cost of production sheet which shows an average loss 
to the farmers of $64.62 per acre on the 1951 strawberry crop. This 
sheet was prepared from actual records of several farmers in differ- 
ent communities of this area. If these strawberries had been sold to 
processors for quick freezing the loss would have been $378.52 per acre. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Average cost of production per acre of strawberries (1951), starting June 25, 1950 


[Labor cost is based on 50 cents per hour for farmer and his family. When using tractor 
or team, figures are based on actual cost] 


1 bushel of cow peas (for soil improvement) 56.12 
Disking land . 50 
Cost of raising 15,000 eT a sss Saeed Gglesadchg ote aioe 5. 00 
Disking and ridging land. __-~- .50 
1,400 pounds of 12-44 fertilizer_________- é bh ; . OO 
Sowing fertilizer___- . 00 
Covering fertilizer (disking)-~—_. . 00 
Remaking rows___.-..-~--~- ‘ is . 00 
Tate ela tap deat Ber ; bf okt : . 00 
Cost of setting plants ($2.50 per thousand) __- ‘ a 37. 50 
Cost of cleaning straw thicket. _.--__-_. 50 
Raking and hauling straw____~- - 30. 00 
Topping, siding, putting on straw and taking out—__ WME ONES Se . 67.50 
Labor for top dressing___-~-- 3 M sie . 00 
Irrigating and cuffing w hen : 3 ; Lk obbiteatae 3. 00 
Spraying and dusting (this ine alien cost of materi: ils) 5. 00 
Weeding rows and cutting middles____-__. a ee : ; 25. 00 
Cost of getting two pickers____-- ae ace waste ides ‘ . 00 
This acre made 90 crates of str: iwber ries: 
90 crates at 63 cents (cost of crate) .....-.-_-__ Sl ie 56. 70 
90 crates at 90 cents (cost of picking) - “ia deed i. ee 
90 crates at 30 cents (cost of packing) ~....-__----_~_-. a 27. 00 
90 crates at 5 cents (cost of hauling). ict 4.50 
Average cost of production jphee hice tia hecktess 1 Ries ae 
(These berries sold for $4.88 after handling and auction ‘fees were 
deducted. ) 
90 crates at $4.88___._- site kos ; oe orn eat ¥ .. 489, 20 


Net loss to grower__- dN ah See Se ees se ee ae 62 


If the 90 crates were processed, it would give 1,350 pounds at 18 cents 
per pound, less 50 percent for labor_..--.-..--------~- ; Le ae! ae 


Loss to grower if berries had been sold to processor___-_- pacacistance EO OM 


Mr. Feiper. You can readily see that the ial farmers of this 
area cannot survive much longer. We have suffered similar losses 
ever since 1947. Therefore, we feel that some sort of support price 
or parity legislation should be passed for the small farmers of fruits 
and vegetables. If the farmers of this area suffer another loss this 
vear it is expected that there will be more than one-half of the 3,000 
left will leave the farm or quit farming. 

That is my statement. 

Senator Murray. You are interested in the small farmers who are 
not organized and who are in competition with these big producers. 

Mr. Frerper. Correct you are, sir. 

Senator Murray. As a result of their activities the small farmers 
are being driven out of the field. 

Mr. Fecprer. That is right, yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. If you did not have the competition of these 
big farmers would the wages of the workers be kept at a better rate 
by. the independent small farmers ? 

Mr. Frxper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Felder. 

Dr. Galarza. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ERNESTO GALARZA, SAN JOSE, CALIF., DIREC- 
TOR OF RESEARCH AND EDUCATION, NATIONAL FARM LABOR 
UNION, AFL. 


Dr. Gatarza. Mr. Chairman, this wind-up statement of our testi- 
mony had to wait for preparation until today because we were very 
much more interested that the committee hear from the people who 
work right in the fields. I apologize for not having mimeographed 
copies. For that reason I shall read the statement rather slowly. 

fay I enter in the record, Mr. Chairman, the brief that the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union has prepared covering what we think are 
the essentials of this issue together with our detailed comments on 
specific provisions of the agreement ? 

Senator Murray. You may. It will be entered at this point. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE NATIONAL FakmM LABor UNION, AFL ON THE 
OPERATION AND EFFECTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE AGREEMENT OF 1951 
FOR THE RECRUITMENT AND EMPLOYMENT OF MEXICAN NATIONALS IN AGRICULTURE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Since 1942 the Governments of Mexico and the United States have negotiated 
a series of Executive agreements for the recruitment and employment of citizens 
of Mexico in the United States. With the exception of the period of World War 
II, the so-called Mexican nationals have been imported exclusively fer work 
in agriculture. . 

The National Farm Labor Union, AFL, has regularly prepared and published 
analytic studies of the successive Executive agreements. These studies have 
set forth in detail both the theoretical objections of organized labor to such 
arrangements and the detrimental effects they have had in practice on wages 
and living standards in the United States. 

The union recently prepared for the subcomittee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations a memorandum entitled ‘Comments on the Migrant Labor Agree- 
ment of 1951.” We request that this commentary be made a part of the record 
of the subcommittee. In it the union analyzes the economic, legal, and admin- 
istrative aberrations that the contracting Governments have resorted to in 
formulating these agreements. 

We turn now to a consideration of the practical effects of the 1951 agreements 
under which more than 175,000 Mexican nationals were contracted in 1951. 
The experience of farm workers, growers, and nationals with this agreement is 
summarized under the following heads: 

1. Certification of need for alien contract workers. 

2. Effect on wages in agriculture. 

3. Displacement of domestic workers. 

4. Effect on labor and living standards. 

5. Types of discrimination fostered by the Executive agreement of 1951. 
3. Relationship of nationals and illegals (wetbacks). 

. Noncomplance with the terms of the agreement. 

8. Administration of the agreement. 

9. Nationals in relation to efficiency in agricultural production. 

10. Recommendations. 


~- 


= 
‘ 


1. Certification of need for alien contract workers 


The first basic issue raised by the executive agreements is whether the United 
States has sufficient agricultural manpower to harvest the crops. 

Each year the finance farming interests insist that there is a critical shortage 
of farm labor. In 1951 the alleged crisis was supposed to have brought the 
country to the brink of disaster by reason of the 70-percent increase in cotton 
acreage and considerable expansion in fruit and vegetable crops on the Pacific 
coast. During the debate on the Poage-Ellender bill, time and again proponents 
of the bill stressed the rising demands for food and fiber as the chief justification 
for the importation of Mexican nationals (Congressional Record, House, June 
26, 1951, p. 7326). In the late winter and early spring months of last year the 
State Department of Employment of California was issuing a steady stream of 
press releases emphasizing the inadequacy of domestic farm labor (Fresno Bee, 
July 7, 1951). “The demand for labor,” said Representative Hunter, of Califor- 
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nia, “will be the greatest in history, but, at the same time, the supply of farm 
labor has greatly diminished.” 

The corporation farm interests, who are the principal sponsors of the 
Executive agreements, argue from the specific cases of impressive crop increases 
as well as from the general trend of national agricultural-production policy. 
These interests picture themselves caught in a squeeze between ever-rising pro- 
duction goals set by the Federal Government to meet defense and civilian needs 
at home and abroad, and a shrinking labor force disrupted dangerously by those 
same demands. 

The union wishes to meet this issue head on, and we deal first with the methods 
used by finance farming, directly and through its instruments within Government, 
to create the crisis atmosphere. Our conclusions in this connection, as well as 
with respect to most of this report, are based on the experience we have had in 
recent months, principally on the Pacific coast. 

The predictions of dire labor shortages for harvests which are still 4 to 6 
months away usually begin in the spring of the year and originate with corpora- 
tion farm organizations and their spokesmen. In July 1951 the California Farm 
Bureau Federation was forecasting the statistics of disaster in cotton, tomatoes, 
and fruit crops with a view to speeding up the signing of the Poage-Ellender bill 
(Fresno Bee, July 8, 1951). An impressive total of millions of man-weeks of 
iabor were in danger, so it was suggested, of turning into so many lost week ends 
unless Mexican contractees were recruited. 

Year after year, not a single known transmission belt of corporate farm inter- 
ests on the Pacific coast has failed to convey to public opinion these sinister 
predictions of agricultural collapse unless Congress authorized the use of alien 
labor. Private agencies such as the San Joaquin Farm Labor Association and 
the Valley Empire Association repeat, under different letterheads, the same 
story. 

Almost at the same time—often slightly in advance—the State agencies charged 
with forecasting and supplying labor to agriculture pick up the old refrain. In 
February 1951 the statisticians of the Department of Employment of California 
told the State board of agriculture (composed of corporation farmers) exactly 
what they wanted to hear—that “the demand for labor is expected to be 38 to 
40 percent above the wartime year of 1944” (Fresno Bee, February 21, 1951). 
The California Weekly Farm Labor Report throughout the spring and summer 
of 1951 maintained this undertone of gravity bordéring on despair. 

At regular intervals from May through September the director of employment 
of the State of California issued statements in this tenor, invariably coupled 
with declarations that the only way out was the importation of Mexican na- 
tionals. Oecasionally Koreans and Hawaiians were suggested. The manager of 
the employment service in Imperial County announced as early as June 1951 
that 5,000 additional workers would have to be imported, in addition to the 
thousands of nationals and wetbacks already in the area—not to speak of the 
local domestic manpower. It should be specifically noted, in connection with 
this statement of Mr. Tom Finney, that he related this urgent need of 5,000 more 
“hands” to the expanded 42,000-acre cotton crop of 1951 (Brawley News, June 
25, 1951). 

This illustrates one of the major fallacies of the type of agricultural farm 
labor forecasting which has been developed by the State department of employ- 
ment of California. The expected shortage of agricultural workers, given in 
the official and Farm Bureau estimates, ranged from 45,000 to 75,000 (California 
Monthly, June 1951). These were presumably figures based on verifiable sources, 
and weighed in the light of the data accumulated by official State agencies 
through many years. 

However, was it pointed out that during 1951 California farmers were using 
between 40,000 and 50,000 illegals (wetbacks), or a figure almost exactly equiva- 
lent to the expected shortages? 

Now, the Department of Employment of California has never explained how 
it accounts for this statistical ghost. It has no official way of knowing that 
there are so many thousands of wetbacks in the labor force because its figures 
are based, as we shall see, on the reports filed by county committees of growers. 
These growers—especially the large corporations—persistently declare for the 
record, that they cannot tell the difference between an illegal and a domestic 
Mexican worker. Since the original sources of the department are thus vitiated 
by this blind spot, it would appear that official statistics have to ignore the wet- 
back labor that represents about 10 percent of the farm-labor supply. 

That the growers do use this supply of illegals is no longer open to question. 
And that the shortages which are claimed in order to justify the importation 
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of nationals are, in fact, offset by illegals is shown by the case of Imperial 
Valley. On June 19, 1951, Mr. Tom Finney, manager of the State employment 
agency in El Centro disclosed to the press that “because of an increased tomato 
acreage and a 42,800 cotton acreage, Imperial Valley will need 5,000 more farm 
laborers during July, August, and September.” The argument for the impor- 
tation of nationals into this area was based to a great extent on the increased 
eotton acreage. But it turned out that the bulk of the picking was done by 
Mexican wetbacks. So the Imperial Valley Farmers Association made good its 
ease for additional thousands of nationals by applying the cropped statistics of 
the local manager of the State employment service. Anomaly was present in 
the counties of San Joaquin and Stanislaus during the picking season of 1951. 
The Tomato Growers Association,. through frantic publicity and with the co- 
operation of the State department of employment, obtained, according to its 
figures, over 5,000 nationals. A careful check maintained throughtout the pick- 
ing season—September, October, and November—showed that between 50 and 
60 percent of the crop of canning tomatoes was picked by wetbacks. In all the 
forecasts made by the associated farmers and the department of employment 
there never appeared any indication either that the wetbacks had been given 
any statistical weight or that the alleged shortages, by which the importation 
of nationals was justified, took this unseen labor reserve into account. Since 
the nationals themselves picked something like 25 percent of this crop, it turned 
out that approximately 85 percent of the work was done by a combined labor 
force of wetbacks and nationals. 

The third stage in the build-up of the crisis picture brings the Federal agencies 
into play. In the spring of 1951, the United States Employment Service was 
forecasting labor requirements above the peak year of 1951 (hearings before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, U. 8S. Senate, 1st sess., 
1951). In June 1951 the following statement from Secretary of Labor Tobin 
was read into the House Congressional Record : 

“We anticipate that we will have shortages despite the use of older men and 
women and youth who are not normally a part of the agricultural labor force 
in California,” 

An official of the California State Department of Employment thereupon 
quoted the Secretary of Labor to prove the existence of a potential labor 
shortage (Fresno Bee, June,27, 1951.. Indeed, in 1950 the Department of Labor 
had been even more far-sighted; for in January it had already made up its 
mind that there would be a critical labor shortage in October (Defense Planning, 
Special Farm Labor Committee, September 26-27, 1950). 

The apparent pin-point accuracy of the predictions of the California State 
Department of Employment and the United States Employment Service does 
not impress the union. Senator Dennis Chavez has already brought out, in the 
hearings cited above, the fact that the USES had up to 1951 “done very little 
or nothing with reference to ascertaining what the availability of labor was 
in the United States” (Congressional Record, Senate, April 26, 1951, p. 4532). 
The assertion that thousands of experienced farm workers have moved from 
the fields to the defense plants and shipyards of the coastal cities has never been 
statistically demonstrated. 

As a matter of fact, the forecasters themselves have revealed that there is 
something of the ouija board and the erystal ball in their methods. 

In September 1951 the State director of employment of California, James G. 
Bryant, issued a statement complaining of delays in the recruitment of Mexican 
nationals. These delays, it was stated, were “threatening the State’s 1951 
harvests” (Fresno Bee, September 1, 1951). In the same statement, the director 
explained that previous farm-labor-need forecasts had been based on the under- 
standing that the Poage-Ellender law would result in the importation of a sub- 
stantial number of additional nationals into California. : 

A farm-labor-need forecast should be a reasonably accurate figure based on 
the factors that enter into production whether or not California would have 
needed nationals should not have entered into the original caleulations of 
labor need. But, apparently, need in California is determined partly by the 
political changes of getting a bill through Congress that will assure Mexican 
nationals. 

Last December the State department of employment gave an illustration of 
the part that political expediency plays in this matter. On December 18, 1951, 
hundreds of nationals were being sent home from California. The Tomato 
Growers Association was recommending a 30-percent cut in tomato acreage 
for 1952 in order to maintain prices. The 1951 cotton crop had not been com- 
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pletely picked. Crop and acreage estimates for this year were vague, to say 
the least. Yet, on that date, Mr. Edward F. Hayes, farm-placement chief, issued 
a warning that California would face an even more serious manpower shortage 
than in 1951. He predicted that the shortage “may begin as early as February 
11 unless the contract between the United States and Mexico for the employment 
of nationals is extended.” 

Precisely at this moment the lobby of corporation farmers in Washington was 
mounting its drive to secure extension of the Mexican agreement. Mr. Hayes’ 
forecast, by all objective standards of measuring manpower needs, jumped the 
gun by several months; but it gave a satisfactory quotation to higher ups in the 
echelon of forecasters and certifiers whose job it is to deliver docile, helpless 
Mexican peons to the corporation farmers of the Pacific coast. 

We get a little nearer to the realities of farm-labor-need forecasting in the 
modest disclaimer of the chief of the farm placement service of California, 
an agency subordinate to the State department of employment. This official 
stated in March 1951 that “it is difficult even for farm-labor experts to say just 
how many Mexican workers California will need this year’ (Fresno Bee, March 
14, 1951). “Some growers,” the statement added, “let their desires run away 
with them in the matter of asking for Mexicans to help with the crops. They do 
this as insurance against a shortage of domestic labor.” And the premiums on 
this insurance, as the union has demonstrated before and will show again, are 
paid by the workers in the form of wage cuts, lower income, displacements, und 
lower living standards, 

Further, Senator Ellender stated on the floor of the Senate in April 1951: 
“It would seem to me that how critical the shortages will be depends on a 
number of imponderables and it is impossible to determine now just how many 
workers will be needed.” 

The National Farm Labor Union does not underestimate the difficulties with 
which many able and conscientious men and women in public service have to 
reckon in reporting the trends and probabilities of our national agricultural life. 
However, the union will buy none of the doleful type of farm-labor forecasting 
described above. Its ulterior purpose is simply to create a sense of panic in 
the Halls of Congress to assure the passage of laws under which the corpora 
tion agricultural interests can then proceed to import alien contract labor. 

The process of certification of need supports this view. 

Present legislation requires that the need of imported contract labor be cer- 
tified by the Secretary of Labor. All growers who desire nationals must obtain 
a certificate of need. Such a certificate is evidence that domestie labor will 
not be available when needed. 

One of the changes made by the Poage-Ellender law in respect to certification 
was to remove it from the control of the States and to place it directly under the 
Secretary of Labor. Rightly administered, this change could have eliminated 
some of the guesswork and fancy from forecasting. However, during 1951 the 
procedure changed only in name, not in substance. It has often been described, 
publicly, by the officers of the California State Department of Employment. (See 
the Fresno Bee, December 30, 1951, p. 10-E. Also Bakersfield Press, January 
11, 1949.) Excerpts from these official statements follow: 

“* * * Applications for Mexican nationals are processed through the 
county farm placement advisory committee, being relayed by the State depart- 
ment of employment to the national office for final approval.” 

And further: 

“The California Placement Service, together with the county advisory com- 
mittees made up of leading farmers, certified to the supplemental labor needs of 
local farmers or associations of farmers, formed to contract workers. Such 
certifications after approval by the United States Employment Service and the 
Secretary of Labor enabled the importation of needed workers. 

On July 25, 1951, the Fresno County Farm Labor Advisory Committee stated 
officially that in that area 10,800 supplemental Mexican nationals would be 
needed to pick cotton and grapes. “This figure,” it was stated, “was certified 
to and confirms an estimate made by the Agricultural Labor Bureau of the San 
Joaquin Valley” (Fresno Bee, July 25, 1951). 

Here is the key to the certification process—an estimate made by the private 
agency of the corporation farmers of California, automatically approved by the 
corporation-dominated county advisory committee, passed on without independ 
ent critical check to the State department of employment and relayed to the 
Secretary of Labor, who rubber-stamps the forecast. 
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Both corporation farmers and State and Federal officials have answered the 
criticisms of the union by displaying the “certificate of need” as conclusive 
evidence of a labor shortage. The union maintains now, as it has in the past, 
that certification, as now practiced, is intended merely to give the color of 
objectivity and legality to the hysteria of shortages already created in the 
public mind. 

The guess that turned out 90 percent wrong for California cotton is in line 
with the record for other States. Preliminary returns show that in Louisiana 
the percentage of the anticipated shortage filled by non-United States contract 
labor was 23 percent—or an overestimate of 77 percent. For New York the 
finanee-farm and Government statisticians guessed something like 93 percent 
wrong. In Wisconsin they were 95 percent off the mark. In Arizona they 
missed the target by 88 percent. 

If the California record alone be examined, it will be found that for years 
the corporation farmers and the Government experts have been consistently 
wrong by ridiculous margins of error. Systematically, the certifiers approve con- 
tracts for Mexican nationals which consistently turn out to be three, four, and 
five times more than are actually called to work. 

Again, specific instances confirm this general situation. In Madera County, 
Mexican nationals were called in as reserves for the already overmanned olive 
and cotton crops. In the Salinas Valley one company had a loan bank of 40 
nationals who had been certified under alleged critical need. In May 1951 the 
date crop in the Coachella Valley was 30 percent off in comparison with 1950; 
and yet the very day this was announced, growers were assured that they 
could “get all the Mexican nationals they need’ (Desert Barnacle, May 17, 
1951). 

Since the corporation farm and Government statisticians used the California 
tomato crop as one of the crucial examples of guaranteed disaster unless na- 
tionals in greater number were certified, additional evidence on this point is 
worth considering. 

By mid-September 500 nationals had arrived and were working in the tomato 
fields of San Joaquin County. This situation was described as “worry-free” 
by the secretary-manager of the Tracy Growers Association. Yet between mid- 
September and the end of October nearly 2,000 additional nationals were added 
to the picking force. The growers had estimated that in 1951 they would lose 
about 10 percent of the domestic picking force. Nevertheless, they obtained 
enough nationals to provide with this source alone 25 percent of the picking 
crews—supplemented by over 4,000 wetbacks. In early October several hundred 
domestic pickers were waiting in labor camps in San Joaquin and Stanislaus 
Counties. Many families who make the yearly trip from Imperial Valley and 
Arizona for the tomato deal were turned away from these camps. The tents and 
shacks were being held in reserve for nationals already certified. 

The combined effect of widespread publicity and spurious certification per- 
suaded Congress once more to authorize the importation of nationals. Through 
October 1951 over 167,000 men had been contracted. On October 30 there were 
117,000 nationals under contract. This was about one-third of the contracts 
authorized under the 1951 agreement. From August 11 to September 30, 1951, 
some 15,500 nationals had been recruited for farm labor in 32 California 
counties. About 27,000 contracts were authorized for cotton picking in the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

Looking back over the 1951 harvests in California, we raise these questions : 
How closely did the associated farmers, the department of employment, and 
the Secretary of Labor estimate the anticipated labor shortage? Did the na- 
tionals in fact make the difference between a major production disaster and a 
bumper-crop year? 

To begin with, note should be taken of the statement made by defense mobil- 
ization authorities late in June 1951 to the effect that “there is no evidence of a 
general manpower shortage.” 

Spokesmen for finance-farm interests contended that this did not describe 
conditions in agriculture. Both private- and public-farm agencies on the Pacific 
coast kept beating the drums of catastrophe until very nearly the month of 
December 1951. However, by mid-October the State Department of Employment 
of California was already reporting that “to date, for the State as a whole, crop 
losses directly attributable to labor shortages have not been large.” This was 
an understatement. Such losses had been insignificant. By the first week in 
November it was reported that “the need for labor is less critical and a number 
of Mexican nationals who have been helping California farmers are being re- 
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leased to go home.” The president of the California Tomato Growers Associa- 
tion stated on November 6 that “the labor situation is satisfactory.” And on 
December 28, 1951, the Fresno County Board of Supervisors abolished county 
work projects with the statement that “there is no shortage of agricultural labor 
this year.” 

What few statistics are available support these clues to the real situation. The 
Department of Employment of California estimated an increase of 40 percent 
above the 1944 wartime farm-labor peak. Yet, the department certified and 
relayed to Washington requests for nationals far and above this percentage 
increase. In October 1950 there were nearly 8,000 nationals in California. In 
October 1951 there were 35,000—an increase of over 300 percent. Some 27,000 
nationals had been certified for cotton picking in the Central Valley. By mid- 
November it was clear that only 1,000 of this number would be needed—26,000 
had their contracts canceled. 

The tomato growers of San Joaquin County were so well supplied with na- 
tionals that they did not have to hire, as they usually do in critical years, as 
many school children or city workers from Oakland and San Francisco (Tracy 
Press, September 20, 1951). We recall at this point the statement of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, made in June: “We anticipate that we will have shortages despite 
the use of older men and women and youth who are not normally a part of the 
agricultural labor force in California.” 

For the county of Santa Clara there are indications that the same process of 
stuffing the labor market with nationals was at work during 1951. In Febru- 
ary of last year the department of employment reported that unskilled work- 
ers were in surplus. Domestic workers fleeing from the pressure of wetbacks 
and nationals in Southern California flocked to the prune harvest in July. At 
the same time certifications were in hand for the hiring of 750 Mexican nationals 
in that area. 

In December of last year official reports gave out that “With food processing 
activity at the usual winter low, unemployment in the area has increased. The 
occupational distribution of claimants of unemployment benefits has shifted 
markedly to the unskilled categories.” At this very moment a large corpora- 
tion brought a crew of Mexican nationals for field work in the vicinity of San 
Jose. Local domestic workers were fired and wages were cut. This opera- 
tion was carried out through the certification of 150 nationals to the Santa 
Clara Valley growers. The nationals arrived in the area in October. 

This would seem to be an incredible record of poor guessing. But when these 
facts have been pressed on those who are responsible for the alien-labor-con- 
tracting program, they invariably fall back on the argument that domestic 
workers will not do the “stoop” labor for which the nationals are imported. 

More than passing notice should be taken of this specious argument. For 
several years the Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice certified the need for nationals by classifying them as “unskilled” labor. The 
union has never been able to obtain from the Department a definition of what 
constitutes “unskilled” labor in agriculture. On the face of it, only a person 
who does not know the first thing about farm work would contend that picking 
cotton, tying carrots, harvesting tomatoes, or pruning vines do not require any 
skill. 

As a matter of fact, the persistent notion of unskilled labor in agriculture 
is one of those economic myths which carries heavy overtones of social snobbery. 
Growers in every branch of production have standards of work for the selection 
of the fruit or vegetables to be picked, for the handling of the plants, for the 
selection of the fruit or vegetables to be picked, for the handling of the plants, for 
the disposition of working equipment and materials, and for the general care and 
orderliness that make for efficiency. The domestic farm labor force, through 
years of experience, has acquired the practical knowledge and know-how to meet 
these standards. Possession of this knowledge is skill. 

In point of fact, recognition of these facts can be found even in the official 
publications of the California State Department of Employment. In various 
issues of its Weekly Farm Labor Report statements like these occur: “Cali- 
fornia’s orchards and vineyards need pruners. The type preferred is single, 
male, with experience and skill in pruning. * * *” “There will be a heavy 
demand for stoop labor. Workers experienced in hoeing and thinning should 
be directed to the valley.” * * * “There is still a demand for workers ex- 
perienced in sugar beet thinning and hoeing.” * * * “Workers are still 
needed to hoe sugar beets, but must be experienced in the use of the short- 
handled hoe.” * * * “Hxperienced carrot tyers can still be used.” 
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Further, in September 1950, the union was requested by the California Em- 
ployment Service to supply several hundred “experienced, qualified stoop labor- 
ers” for farm work in the Imperial Valley—at 60 cents an hour. 

So it would appear that “stoop” labor is experienced, skilled labor after all. 

There is still the argument that “white” men will not do “stoop” labor. This 
theme has been labored by corporation farm spokesmen and has been officially 
advanced by public officials in charge of farm labor recruitment. 

Two comments are in order in this connection. First, that all Mexican work- 
ers, whether domestic or nationals or “wetbacks” are “white,” notwithstanding 
the opinion of the California State Farm Placement Service. Secondly, it is 
not a matter of “stoop” labor but rather one of hard labor at “stupid” wages. 

Men and women of all races and colors have done and are doing this 
drudgery of harvesting by hand. White migrants from the dust bowl have 
done it. Mr. Keith Mets, president of the Imperial Valley Farmers Associa- 
tion, has testified: “Under the hard conditions (of the period of unemployment) 
and the absence of relief and welfare programs as they now exist, many of our 
American people were forced to do hard stoop labor.” 

Eminent testimony on this point has come from another source. The dis- 
tinguished representative from the State of Michigan spoke on the floor of the 
House on June 26, in these words: 

“Mr. Speaker, down through the years it hasbeen * * * my high privilege 
to work at this type of work which is performed by the workers who are 
covered by this bill. By that I mean to say that in past years I have had the 
high privilege of chopping cotton and planting cotton and working in the grain 
fields * * *, In my district in Micihgan we have literally hundreds of 
top-level citizens who came into that part of the country as raw labor recruits, 
as sugar-beet workers, for instance.” 

Obviously stoop labor is not the high privilege of any one racial group. It 
is not a residue of economic value or social worth. It is not an unskilled 
occupation. It is low-wage labor living in blighted rural slums partly because 
of fostered and maintained evils by the international executive agreements. 


2. Effect on agricultural wages 


The 1951 executive agreement, like all agreements preceding it, contains 
assurances that domestic wages shall not be adversely affected by the importa- 
tion of nationals. An obligation is placed on the growers to pay the prevailing 
wage. 

The union submitted an extensive analysis of the so-called prevailing wage 
to the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. The practical limitations 
of the prevailing-wage theory to protect domestic wage standards have also been 
clearly set forth by Samuel Liss in a report entitled “The Concept and Determi- 
nation of Prevailing Wages in Agriculture During World War II.” We need 
not go over this ground again since these statements are available. 

During 1951, as in all previous years, this pledge to the American farm worker 
was not kept; wages were frozen or reduced by reason of the recruitment of 
Mexican nationals ; and, once more, the wages arbitrarily fixed by the growers in 
a lopsided, imaginary negotiation with Mexican contractees, became the base- 
ment to which domestic wages were lowered, thus accomplishing precisely the 
reverse of what the Congress had promised the American people. 

During the past citrus-picking season in the Lindsay, Calif., district the 
growers’ associations agreed to pay 16 cents a box for oranges. But crews of 
nationals were brought in to pick for 15 cents a box. In the Imperial Valley 
wages for the fall of 1951 were held down to 70 cents an hour, although by 
organized action earlier in the year the workers had raised the wage on many 
farm to 80 cents an hour. In the Stockton area, many growers had paid 90 cents 
and $1 an hour in 1950. The California Packing Corp. asked for and obtained 
certification of nationals at 80 cents. Some corporation farms got them at 
75 cents an hour. 

Many of these nationals were brought into the delta district of central Cali- 
fornia to work in asparagus—a type of work which has traditionally been paid 
on a piece basis. In tomatoes (San Joaquin and Stanislaus Counties) nationals, 
handled by Mexican contractors on behalf of the growers associations, were 
paid 14 and 16 cents a box; the union had won a scale of 20 cents a box the 
previous season through strike action. The rate for picking the smaller pear 
tomato was reduced by 35 percent in some cases. In the Santa Clara Valley 
nationals were brought in at a wage of 75 cents an hour to take the places of 
domestic workers who had been earning 80 cents an hour. In Salinas the pay 
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for carrot tying was cut from 32 cents a crate to 27 cents a crate when nationals 
flooded the valley. 

In the South the same trend of wage freezing has been observed. In the 
States of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Missouri an estimated 50,000 nationals 
were recruited. The wage for cotton picking per hundred rose only 5 cents— 
from $2.75 to $2.80—between 1950 and 1951 in Mississippi. In Alabama, which 
used no nationals, the rate went up from $2.30 to $2.65 in the same period. In 
Arizona and New Mexico—users of nationals—cotton-picking wages of 1950 were 
frozen over into 1951. 

Last October a representative of the United States Bureau of Employment 
stated in San Francisco that he had “seen no instances where farmers of a com- 
munity banded together to depress wages.” ‘The instances just cited, in addition 
to others submitted by the union in past years, should be sufficient to remove any 
doubts on this score. 

The union warned as far back as 1945 that domestic wages would be gradually 
reduced to the level of wages fixed for the Mexican nationals by the growers’ 
associations. That is, that instead of taking a mythical prevailing wage as 
the domestic bench mark, the real domestic wages would be cut back to the 
scale fixed by the finance farm employers working in concert with the United 
States and Mexican Governments. 

This procedure has become standardized in the thinking of the Department of 
Labor, which recommended a clause, later enacted into law, namely, “that the 
employer has offered to domestic workers the same conditions of employment as 
he offers to such foreign workers.” Now, this proposition has had two distinct 
effects in practice. First, the corporation farmers have flatly refused to offer 
domestic workers “the same conditions of employment” as shown by the fact 
that they will not sign written individual work contracts with domestic workers. 
Secondly, the growers have applied this proposition solely to wages by first 
fixing the wage of the nationals at a lower level and then offering that level to 
American citizens. 

What happens? The growers association of Coachella, for instance, used 
reverse formation to nail wages to the lower scale already fixed for nationals. 
Members of the association were advised by their manager that they should 
“make -every effort to give work to domestic unemployed who ask for employ- 
ment in the same capacity as nationals.” 

How deeply ingrained this approach has become among Government agencies 
is shown by the statement of an employment official of the State of California, 
a State that has been a heavy user of nationals for years: 

“In order to make this program work successfully. * * * I suggest that 
(local workers) obtain all the information regarding the work opportunity from 
the local office and accept the referral with the full knowledge of the work 
opportunity, possible earnings, and the length of time it may be necessary to 
work at small earnings until proficiency is reached where adequate earnings 
can be earned on the piecework basis, so that the employer will gain confidence 
in the domestic worker * * *” 

There is no way to describe this advice as other than sheer arrogance. This 
official was writing to domestic workers who have spent, thousands of them, all 
their working years in the fields. They are now addressed as beardless appren- 
tices who must “gain the confidence of the employer” before they can hope to 
earn a minimum living wage. The stark economic fact that encourages this 
flippant condescension is that the national has become a standard weapon to cut 
wages and freeze the status quo of rural misery. Those who are running this 
program perhaps hope to see the day when domestic farm workers will be taking 
home pay checks such as those handed nationals in the Salinas Valley during the 
past year—$6, $7, and $8 a week, after deductions. 

Not only did the 1951 agreement continue the established trend of wage cut- 
ting. It sprouted a new technique that threatens the wages of all organized 
labor in the food-processing industry. This technique consists in basing wages 
in fruit and vegetable processing on a differential with field wages. Obviously 
the lower the field wages can be held by the importation of contract labor, the 
lower the wages which are calculated on the differential. 

These adverse effects on farm wages in the United States are inevitable, given 
the system under which the executive agreements operate. Where Federal law 
says that in establishing a prevailing wage “due regard shall be given to terms 
and conditions of employment established by prevailing collective bargaining,” 
the administrative agencies of Government simp!y approve the wages set by the 
growers. 
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The union must also take note at this time of efforts made on the floor of both 
the Senate and the House to create the impression that the safeguards written 
into the agreement to protect wages are buttressed by he bargaining power of 
the Mexican national himself at the moment he signs the contract. Proponents 
of the Poage-Ellender bill made a strong point of this. The facts are to the con- 
trary. Anyone who has seen the contracting procedure will testify that the 
national never bargains with the employer. He rarely even reads the contract. 
A large percentage of the nationals are illiterate. Many of these men waited 
months to sign up. They were dead broke, hungry, and homeless. To suggest 
that a representative of a multimillion-dollar corporation such as Di Giorgio 
is forced to bargain on even terms with a national under such conditions is to 
try the patience of reasonable men. 

The 1951 agreement created a system of contracting from government to gov- 
ernment. The Federal agencies involved in this kind of dealing asked for the 
responsibility. Now they must answer to the effects on domestic farm wages that 
experience has brought to light. 


3. Displacement of domestic workers 


The displacement of domestic workers from their jobs by persons admitted 
legally to the United States is contrary to public policy. Public Law 774 of 1948 
(Displaced Persons Act) requires that aliens entering the country “will be 
suitably employed without displacing some other person from employment.” 
The assurance that Mexican nationals will not “bump” domestic farm workers 
is one of the cornerstones of policy of the alien-labor recruiting program. 

Nevertheless, the record is convincing that such displacement has been going 
on systematically for a number of years; 1951 was not an exception. 

In the Imperial Valley local workers lost jobs as pickers and irrigators as 
the number of nationals increased. Evidence of this was submitted to the De- 
partment of Labor. Such displacement has been extended to the packing sheds. 
In April 1951 a group of 20 domestic workers in E] Centro applied to the Hubbard 
Packing Co. plant. The plant was at that time shipping onions with a crew of 
about 40 men. The majority of these were nationals whose contracts had 
already expired. Among the group of applicants were ex-servicemen and older 
workers with sons in the Armed Forces. In spite of the fact that the contracts 
had expired the Immigration Service honored them and the domestic workers 
who waited at the gates were turned away. 

Migrant workers who have regularly gone to Imperial to man the packing sheds 
in the spring constitute a pool of unused labor power that lies idle for several 
weeks before the beginning of the packing run. These hundreds of men and 
women, according to a statement of local department of employment officials, 
“are not usually accepted for work elsewhere because they cannot be employed 
permanently due to the seed season.” Another reason, of course, is that shed 
workers are discouraged from making use of this waiting time by the low wages 
stipulated for the Mexican nationals. Thus outright displacement by alien con- 
tract labor is buttressed by the low wage levels which go hand in hand with the 
system. 

"Dae 1949 and 1950 displacement in the mid-Central Valley area around 
Porterville was held in check by union organization and by responsible adminis- 
tration of the Mexican agreement. However, in 1951 administrative laxity 
changed the situation and the union was unable, by itself, to contain the spread 
of displacement. In the Lindsay area crews of nationals replaced domestic 
citrus pickers. Domestic workers in Ripley reported similar conditions, 

In the Salinas Valley there were two typical instances of outright displacement. 
Near the town of Spreckels 8 domestic workers were fired off the field the moment 
20 contractees arrived from Hermosillo. In Soledad, the following local resident 
farm workers were dismissed immediately on the arrival of a large contingent. of 
Mexican braceros—Rodolfo Mara, Jack Barrera, Encarnacion Ramirez, Cruz 
Alvarado, Roberto Ramirez, Ramon Venegas, Lupe Venegas, Luis Velez, Ramon 
Velez, Fausto Velez, John Rodriguez, Cuco Rodriguez, Ruben Rodriguez, Gregorio 
Valverde, and Alfonso Garcia. Some of these men saw active service in the 
Armed Forces of their country during World War II. Two of them—family men 
born and reared in Soledad—packed up and left to settle in Oregon. Instances 
of displacement such as these continued in the Salinas Valley throughout June, 
July, and August of 1951. 

Often displacement takes the form of reduced working time for domestie labor 
rather than outright dismissal. Local carrot tiers in the Salinas Valley have 
been cut down to daily shifts of as little as 2 hours a day, with no work on Satur- 
days or Sundays. The reason is that normal crews of 50 or 75 tiers have been 
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inflated to 150 or 200 by the influx of Mexican nationals. A loss of work time 
of 15 to 25 hours a week by domestic workers is not unusual under these 
conditions. 

Women field workers have suffered particularly in the Imperial and Salinas 
Valleys under the head of displacement. During 1951 fewer competent, experi- 
enced women were employed in the fields. On some of the large corporation 
farms in the southern district of Imperial County local women were fired on the 
spot to make way for contractees. 

The process of displacement has been carried to extremes in the harvesting of 
tomatoes in the upper San Joaquin Valley. About 25 percent of the picking in 
1951 was done by nationals. Not more than 15 percent was done by domestic 
labor. The rest of the pickers were illegals. One grower who used a crew com- 
posed of domestic help in 1950 picked his crop entirely with nationals in 1951. 

From the standpoint of the corporation farmers, displacement pays off in a 
number of ways. Wages are cut. Strikes are forbidden. Union organization 
is checked because the domestic workers are discouraged and move on. And, as 
the manager of the San Joaquin Agricultural Labor Bureau stated, “foreign 
workers cannot vote.” 

Late in the winter of 1951 still other instances of displacement occurred in the 
lower San Joaquin Valley. In the town of Lamont, domestic workers with large 
families—expert irrigators and pruners—were unemployed in the very area where 
the Di Giorgio Corp. was using crews of nationals. On the outskirts of Lamont 
a large Mexican community has mushroomed during the past 3 years. It is com- 
posed of refugees from the Imperial Valley and Texas. Their jobs have been 
taken by contractees. ‘ 


4. Effects on labor and living standards 


The assurances given in the agreement of 1951 against adverse effects on wages 
and displacement are two specific obligations of a more fundamental commit- 
ment agreed to by both governments—that the recruitment of contract labor shall 
not result in the lowering of standards of work and of living of agricultural 
workers in the United States. 

In turn, the commitment is one of the basic principles of United States foreign 
policy. With regard to Asia, Greece, the Near East, and Latin America, there 
have been numerous and extremely plain declarations by American statesmen 
pledging the United States to a positive program of raising such standards and 
even of encouraging the economic organization of workers. 

But in the American Southwest—in its own back yard, so to speak—the Federal 
Government has shown itself unable to fulfill this pledge. 

The freezing and reduction of wages in agriculture and the displacement of 
domestic labor are only the more obvious and palpable violations of promises 
solemnly made in international treaties. Other more subtle but nonetheless 
equally significant inroads on the security and well-being of millions of agricul- 
tural workers have shaped up in the formulation and the administration of the 
executive agreements. That of 1951 was no exception in these respects. 

Here are some examples: 

Over a period of many years domestic workers and growers had worked out 
certain tacit yardsticks of performance and of mutual obligations with respect 
to such matters as pace of work, amount of yield per man-hour, care and effi- 
ciency in handling produce, and so forth. Until a few years ago, for instance, 
the use of the back-breaking short-handled hoe was not common in the Im- 
perial Valley. 

With the coming of the national, these trial-and-error standards have be- 
gun to go by the board. Alien contractees are completely unfamiliar with the 
historical practices that make up employee-employer relations in agriculture, 
such as they are. The first noticeable change with the coming of the national 
has been the speed-up. Sorting of fruit and vegetables has become more exacting, 
resulting in rejection of work done in a manner that domestic workers will not 
tolerate. Field sorting, packing and tying that were once done in the sheds and 
usually at higher wages are gradually being transferred to the fields, where na- 
tionals do this work without additional pay. 

In the 1951 canning tomato crop in San Joaquin county, the process of deteriora- 
tion of work standards was easy to see. Domestic pickers will not normally 
cut, shake and cover vines of the “pear” type. This work is done separately. 
The picker is thus free to concentrate on his special operation. 

Recently, however, some growers and contractors handling nationals have 
insisted that pickers cutshake, and stack “pear” vines—for a lower hourly wage 
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or as a part of the piece-rate picking operation. Carrying empty boxes is an- 
other operation which pickers will not willingly assume. The nationals, how- 
ever, will not complain when they are expected to carry loads of empty boxes 
distances of 100 to 400 yards across a tomato field. 

The individual work contracts of the Mexican nationals completely over- 
look these essential elements in the work situation, and therefore the way is 
opened for the wholesale violation of the rules of custom for the protection of 
the workers. The labor contractors and others who handle field crews for the 
corporation farms in California know that the national is much more responsive 
to pressure than the domestic worker. This pressure is applied to practically 
every operation in the field, with the result that when domestic workers protest 
against the speed-up or overload, they are told: “If you don’t like it there are 
plenty of braceros who will do the work.” 

The present system of negotiating and administering the Mexican-United 
States agreements could not well produce other results. These agreements are 
negotiated by individuals who know nothing of picking, pruning, irrigating or 
the many other specific operations to which the nationals are certified. They 
are further handicapped by the prevailing bias that lumps these back-breaking 
operations in the conveniently vague category of “stoop” labor. Since, in the 
minds of these negotiators, there are few or no standards of performance in 
agricultural work, there can be little debasement of such standards. But the men 
who weed, cultivate and pick the crops know better. 

With regard to certain rights which American law—and Mexican law as 
well—regards as fundamental in employee-employer relations, the erosion of 
standards that has been introduced by the executive agreements is even more 
menacing. Already the union has detailed the constitutional, inalienable rights 
of Mexican citizens which the Mexican Government has bargained away in 
signing such agreements. To show how this trend continues we refer to the 
status of the right to strike under the 1951 treaty. 

The right to strike is regulated by law in both the United States and Mexico. 
It is not prohibited or denied in either country. But under the 1951 agree- 
ment over 175,000 Mexican nationals automatically lost this fundamental 
right. 

This issue was brought forecfully to the attention of the Department of 
Labor in October 1951, when a crew of Mexican nationals struck a tomato 
ranch near Tracy. A crew of nationals stopped work. They demanded higher 
wages. 

The local manager of the growers association was called in. The men were 
told that they had no right to strike under their contracts. How the grievance 
was settled is not known, but in this as in other similar instances the process 
of collective negotiation, and the exercise of the legal right to stop work were 
denied. 

There is a significant sequel to such incidents. When the Department of 
Labor was asked to rule on the rights of Mexican nationals in such disputes, 
the answer was that the contracting governments had given no official definition 
of a “labor dispute” under the 1951 agreement; and that such a definition would 
not be forthcoming until a joint interpretation could be issued some time in 
the future. 

The right to strike of Mexican citizens working in the United States under 
contract had been wrenched from its constitutional basis in Mexican law and 
its statutory foundations in United States legislation and placed on the level 
of the administrative caprice of a “joint interpretation.” 

The blunt, ham-fisted ultimatum of field bosses and contractors to nationals 
that they have no right to strike is thus supported and rationalized by the high 
officials who originally negotiate these agreements. 

This has immediate, practical effects on the legal right to strike of domestic 
farm workers. As was plainly shown in the Imperial Valley strike of 1951, 
wholesale scabbing is not scabbing when carried out by certified Mexican nationals 
under the very noses of a Mexican consul, the State department of employment 
and the department of labor—agencies charged with the maintenance of labor 
standards under the international agreement. 

When this obvious situation is coupled with the trend toward widening the 
scope of the agreements, the Union must again call attention to the ultimate 
effect they will have on the protection of labor. The classification of food 
processing, for instance, as agricultural, sets the stage for precisely the same 
type Pee of labor standards that has already taken a firm grip 
in the fields. 
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5. Discriminatory practices fostered by the international agreements 


The 1951 agreement illustrates once more the fundamental fact that discrimi- 
nation in various forms travels side by side with wage cutting, displacement, and 
the lowering of standards of work and of constitutional rights. 

The first of these forms of discrimination is that which extends to alien con- 
tractees’ conditions and terms of employment which are denied domestic labor. 
In theory this is denied ; in practice it happens every day. 

Alien contractees have their transportation paid by the Government. Domestic 
workers must pay their own way. Alien contractees are guaranteed 75 percent 
of the working time stipulated in their contracts. Domestic workers take what 
they can get when they can get it. These and other guaranties, in theory, are 
extended in the form of a written individual work contract. 

The corporation farmers of the United States say it is inconceivable that they 
should sign a contract with a domestic worker. They recognize that they are 
granting terms of employment to aliens that are withheld from American citizens. 
But they will deny vigorously that this is discriminatory. It may be, of course, 
as we will show in another part of this report, that the growers are willing to 
make these concessions to foreign workers in written contracts because these 
contracts will not be enforced. Nevertheless, the fundamental rule has been 
established through nearly 10 years of precedents that in principle alien contract 
workers are entitled to and will receive terms and conditions of employment 
which need not and will not be extended to citizens. 

Mr. Keith Mets, testifying on this point, has said: “The agencies negotiating 
for the farmer have given concessions to the Mexican above and beyond the 
conditions given to the American worker.” Mr. Mets knows. He is president 
of the Imperial Valley Farmers Association. 

The question must be raised again why the Department of Labor and other 
agencies have certified during 1951 the contracting of nationals, knowing full well 
that spokesmen for corporation farmers have openly, publicly, and uncompromis- 
ingly refused to extend to American citizens the written contracts they sign with 
Mexican citizens. Mr. Poage conceived this discrimination as a method of “giv- 
ing the people south of the border down Mexico way an opportunity to participate 
in American prosperity.” The underemployed farm workers north of the border 
would welcome the same opportunity. 

A second form of discrimination which has become firmly lodged in the nego- 
tiation of the agreements is the practice of the Federal agencies of representing 
in collective bargaining the corporation farmers and of dealing on a case-by-case 
basis with the workers, Mexican and American, affected by the agreement. 

The nature of the certification and negotiation of contracts is clear. An agency 
of the Federal Government participates in a collective-bargaining process to which 
the parties are the agency itself, the Mexican Government, and the associations 
of growers who are collectively and legally described as the employer. 

The legal instruments of this collective-bargaining process are the interna- 
tional executive agreement proper, the agreements signed between the Depart- 
ment of Labor, on the one hand, and the growers associations, on the other, as 
well as with the individual users who compose the associations, and the indi- 
vidual work contracts. The individual work contracts are standard in form and 
content and are incorporated by reference in the Executive Agreement itself. 

There are practical and political as well as technical reasons for the develop- 
ment of this situation. The Federal agencies find it much simpler to deal with 
an association of growers than with hundreds of individual employers. The 
Mexican Government insists on a government-to-government understanding in 
1951. The creation of flexible labor pools of nationals is made much easier. 
Growers are saved the trouble and expense of trips to the interior of Mexico to 
recruit nationals. 

In point of fact the Federal agencies have consistently followed this policy of 
single-track collective dealings with the growers while they as steadfastly turned 
down efforts of domestic workers to deal collectively also on the problems created 
by the program. In the past these agencies have gone out of their way to consult, 
exchange views with, and obtain opinions from the representatives of corporation 
farming in this country; at the same time they denied an equal advisory or 
consultative status to the organized farm workers. This situation was main- 
tained in 1951. 

The union holds that the Department of Labor is engaged in collective bargain- 
ing in behalf of and in representation of associations of growers in this country. 
The very associations which thus use the Government as an instrument of their 
aims flatly refuse to bargain with those workers whose wages are being reduced, 
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whose jobs are being taken, and whose standards are being lowered by the very 
nationals collectively bargained for by the Government. 

Responsible Federal agencies know that it is the declared policy of the United 
States to foster collective-bargaining practices, amicable settlements, and peace- 
ful negotiation between employers and employees. In extending their collective- 
bargaining services to associations of employers who refuse to acknowledge the 
same responsibility toward American citizens, a violation of public policy is tak- 
ing place, and a principle of economic discrimination is being applied—also in 
contravention of public policy. 

Ultimately, such discrimination, which at the outset has a hidden economic 
motive, takes on the effects, if not the form, of discrimination, by reason of race 
and national origin. Among the crews of domestic workers who have applied 
for work and have been turned down by employers of nationals have been many 
Negroes. This is an instance of racial discrimination. Again, citizens of Mexi- 
can ancestry born and reared in the United States have lost their jobs to Mexican 
nationals. This is a case of discrimination by reason of national origin. 

In this latter connection, we cite the remarks of Mr. Lyle, Representative from 
Texas, on the floor of the House on June 26, 1951. Said Mr. Lyle: ‘Many of our 
fine citizens are of Latin descent. Their ancestors fought for the independence 
of Texas and for the freedom of this country in three other wars. They have 
proved their loyalty and their allegiance to this country in a manner which makes 
their citizenship unchallengeable.” Nevertheless, thousands of these citizens 
of Mexican ancestry are again “hitting the road” because their national origin 
bars them from consideration for jobs on a footing equal to that of Mexican 
nationals. 


6. The relationship of wetbacks and contract nationals 


Our experience during 1951 again underscored the close connection that exists 
between the contracting of nationals and the employment of the so-called wet- 
backs. Spokesmen for corporation farmers in and out of Congress have spoken 
as if this connection is remote and unimportant; that executive agreements can 
be negotiated for the importation of 175,000 nationals quite independently of 
what is going on in the bootleg wetback-labor market. 

The true state of affairs has been this: The corporation farm interests consider 
both the nationals and the wetbacks as complementary parts of their cheap labor 
supply. They shift from one to the other according to the state of public opinion, 
the degree of trade-union pressure and the political situation in Congress. Only 
ivory-tower legislators can deny that the nationals and illegals are inseparably 
scrambled in the chaos which characterizes agricultural labor in the Southwest. 

This inseparability has been demonstrated time and again. In 1948 there was 
an executive agreement in operation between the two Governments. During 
the month of October the cotton planters of Texas were not getting as many 
contract nationals as they wanted at the low wages they were willing to pay. 
So, in the presence of United States immigration authorities, the gates of the 
border were opened in broad daylight, and thousands of wetbacks streamed over 
the line to supplement the nationals already here. This violation of the agree- 
ment was publicly justified and praised by Mr. Don Larin, an official in the United 
States Employment Service. 

Early in 1951 the Imperial Valley was filled with thousands of wetbacks who 
were working side by side with contract nationals—in the same crews, on the 
same fields, under the same owners and operators. This was specifically pro- 
hibited by the agreement. The union brought forth one typical case of this 
situation—that of the O’Dwyer-Mets ranch, where over 200 wetbacks were picked 
up in February. O’Dwyer and Mets were also employing nationals. 

The inseparability of the wetback and the contractee was again shown in 1950 
when State Department officials negotiated a secret understanding with the 
Mexican Government. This agreement stipulated that wetbacks then in the 
United States would be given priority for contracts. This was carried out and 
in 1 year over 80,000 illegals—who had violated a Federal law—were rewarded 
with jobs. 

The union had pointed out, when at last the secret got out, that this would 
merely give potential illegals an incentive to jump the line. This is what actually 
happened, but it was not until 2 years later that our warning was officially 
recognized and admitted on the floor of Congress. 

We are stressing this vital point because the 1951 agreement was supposed to 
have gone a long way toward the solution of this problem. A Department of 
Labor official has stated that the system in operation in 1951 “spells the end of 
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the wetback era.” Senator Ellender, in urging the passage of the bill which bore 
his name, said: “To my way of thinking, the proposed legislation would go a 
long way in solving the wetback problem.” 

This was the situation throughout the summer and fall of 1951 in California. 
In the counties of San Joaquin and Stanislaus, where a large part of the State’s 
canning-tomato crop is grown, there was hardly a field where wetback and con- 
tract national did not pick side by side. The ratio of illegals to nationals to 
domestics over this entire area was six to three to one, approximately. 

Throughout the last 6 months of 1951 labor contractors, licensed and otherwise, 
operated in all areas where nationals were to be found, inducing them to jump 
their contracts for other jobs. This kind of traffic reached significant proportions 
between the Imperial and the San Joaquin Valleys. 

Growers who had received crews of nationals turned them over to labor con- 
tractors, who then proceeded to house them in the same camps with illegals, 
using both types of labor as indiscriminate parts of the labor pool. Both contrac- 
tors and growers throughout the State followed the illegal practice of compelling 
the nationals to give up their contracts and identification cards. If this arbi- 
trary practice prevented skipping—which is open to question—it also created 
other evils. Contractors keep these documents on hand to cover up their use 
of illegals when immigration officers make routine checks. 

In the San Joaquin tomato area a work force of some 8,000 pickers—nationals 
and illegals—operated in mixed crews in clear violation of the agreement. Dur- 
ing the tomato-picking season not one single certification was revoked by the 
Department of Labor for such violations, although the growers and contractors 
involved numbered in the hundreds. 

During the past 12 months the same situation has been widespread in the 
Salinas Valley. Certifications by the thousands have been extended to the 
Salinas Vegetable Growers Association. Thousands of illegals have been 
steadily at work in the same fields with the contractees. Prominent growers— 
those who have been most active in putting over the nationals program—have 
openly stated that they will take no precautions to prevent the hiring of illegals, 
that they will ask no questions, that they don’t have any qualms about hiring 
wetbacks even though they hire certified contractees. 

It comes as no surprise, therefore, that the officials of the California Farm 
Bureau Federation have publicly praised the contribution of the illegal for 
his part in harvesting the 1951 crops. “They have made a wonderful contribu- 
tion to America’s production.” The nationals program is supplementary to the 
widespread use of illegals. The corporation farmers will take their coffee 
without cream, but they want the cream on the side. 

There exists a conspiracy between private farm labor contractors to violate 
the spirit and letter of the agreements as well as statutes of the United States. 
The particular devices of this conspiracy are worked out in the day-to-day 
operations. They include the common practice of contractors of acting simul- 
taneously in a double capacity of private employment agents and foremen of 
the corporation farms. As contractors they manage the large pool of wetback 
labor from which illegals are requisitioned to supplement the nationals. As 
foremen and employee managers, they can openly handle crews of nationals in 
behalf of the growers. These contractors regularly violate Federal legislation 
which requires the registration of all aliens. 

The corporation farmers conceal their part of the conspiracy behind the 
familiar argument that they do not knowingly hire illegals. This argument has 
in fact become the key to their strategy in maneuvering Congress into innocuous 
legislation on the subject of wetbacks. 

But the plea of ignorance is no longer sustained by the record. 

Mr. Keith Mets, president of the Imperial Valley Farmers Association, readily 
acknowledged that the farmers of his area have knowingly hired wetbacks when 
he testified before the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. A few 
months later, faced by the union charges that he was hiring mixed crews of 
illegals and nationals, Mr. Mets offered in his defense the statement that every 
grower in his area was doing likewise. Mr. I. N. Newton, Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion official, publicly praised the wetbacks who had worked in vegetable crops 
for their “wonderful contribution to America’s production.” The DiGiorgio 
Corp. continued hiring nationals whose contracts had expired and had therefore 
become illegals. Tomato growers in the county of San Joaquin readily admitted 
to Government agents that a good part of the picking of 1951 was done by il- 
legals. A prominent grower of Salinas, Mr. Hank Strobel, is so sure he will 
find wets among his crews that he flatly refuses to question any Mexican who 
asks him for a job as to his legal status in this country. 
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The readiness with which growers can learn to identify an illegal is shown 
by a number of significant cases. Last year the Ferr-Morse Seed Co. of San 
Francisco was fined $2,000 for attempting to hide wetbacks being sought by 
Federal agents. The company, instead of pleading “no sabee,” pleaded nolo 
contendere. As a result of this incident, the company issued instructions that 
all Mexican employees prove their right to legal residence. 

The Schenley Corp., which operates several thousands of acres of vineyards 
in Tulare County, Calif., has also found it possible to identify and eliminate 
illegals by a simple process. It has issued’ standing orders to all crew foremen 
and superintendents. The order reads in part as follows: 

“Federal law prohibits the hiring of Mexican aliens, commonly known as wet- 
backs, by any firm or individual. 

“It is the strict policy of this ranch that no wetbacks will be hired under any 
circumstances. The responsibility for enforcing this policy is placed upon 
all foremen and others who are authorized to employ personnel.” 

* * * In case of doubt, the prospective employee will be required to pro- 
duce one of the following: 

1. Alien registration card. This form is a card issued by the Government to 
show legal entry. 

2. Birth certificate. This is partial but not complete proof of legal status. 

3. Receipt for naturalization. 

“There will be no exceptions to the policies set forth above.” 

The recent action of several large corporation farms in the Imperial Valley 
shows how easily they can spot wets, of whose existence they were formerly 
knowingly ignorant. These corporations have responded to the pressure of 
public opinion by effectively screening all illegals out of their working force—a 
task which only last year they were saying could not be accomplished without 
the creation of a gestapo. 

Long experience shows that neither Federal immigration officers nor union 
members have the difficulties of corporation farmers in recognizing an illegal 
when they see one. Thousands of them are identified and deported every 
month. The test of reasonable inquiry which is required by Department of 
Justice regulations is practically self-operative. The illegal identifies himself 
usually by his garb, often by his language handicaps, frequently by the manner 
in which he applies for the job, and always by the fact that he is willing to 
work for half, or less, the wages that domestic workers would demand. 

The plea of ignorance, even were it sustained by the facts, would be no excuse 
for violating the pledge given by United States officials to the Mexican Govern- 
ment. During the negotiation of the 1951 agreement the Mexican negotiators 
made it clear that they expected legislation which would penalize those who 
hired illegals. Senator Ellender set forth the position of the Mexican Govern- 
ment in the following words: 

“That is the very thing that the Mexican Government is fighting; they are 
fighting against the wetback problem. That is why they are insistent on mak- 
ing it positive and certain that under no conditions shall employers be per- 
mitted to hire Mexicans who entered the United States illegally.” 

In this the Mexicans were simply following the sound precedent of their own 
laws. These laws provide heavy penalties for employers of persons who enter 
Mexico illegally. The employee himself is fined and jailed. Vehicles used in 
transporting illegals are confiscated. These and other provisions would seem 
to set the standard of what the Mexican Government expects of the United 
States. 

The insertion of “knowingly employ” into any legislation will leave a legal 
loophole exactly as long as the Mexican-United States border—an 1,800-mile 
escape clause by virtue of which the wetback traffic can continue to yield rich 
dividends to those who exploit human misery. 

As long as the Congress shuts its eyes to the role which the private labor con- 
tractors play as the go-between in the systematic violations of the law, the 
underground railway between the nationals and the wetbacks will continue to 
run on schedule and with capacity passenger traffic. The nice legal distinctions 
which legislators may make in authorizing international executive agreements 
will merely serve to cover up one of the major areas of illegal traffic in human 
beings in the Western Hemisphere today. 


7. Compliance with the agreement 

Since 1942 conclusive evidence has piled up to show that the standards on 
employer-employee relations written into the international executive agreements 
have been widely and persistently violated. The guaranties of performance and 
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treatment which have occasioned so much pointing to with pride have more 
than once been described by workers and employers as scraps of paper. The con- 
tracting Governments are responsible for this. They have failed to provide 
adequate funds for the administration of programs involving hundreds of thou- 
sands of men. They have failed utterly to staff these programs with inspectors 
and enforcement officers armed with authority to act and act decisively. They 
have ignored geography, law, social customs, and principles of public administra- 
tion even as they turned loose a tide of international migration of workers which 
affects the lives, wage standards, and personal dignity of millions of people. 

Compliance with the 1951 agreement continued in this groove of high-sounding 
commitment and cynical evasion. We present only a few random but signifi- 
cant examples. 

Probably not less than 40,000 illegals were employed in California the year 
of reference, indiscriminately mixed with some 37,000 contract nationals. The 
ratio of wetbacks to nationals in tomato picking, carrot tying, pruning, cotton 
picking, lettuce harvesting, and prune picking ranges from 1 to3 to3 tol. Inthe 
Imperial Valley the proportion of illegals to nationals was probably even higher. 
In every major production area of the State—Imperial, San Joaquin, Sacra- 
mento, Salinas, Santa Maria, the Citrus Belt—mixed crews were everywhere in 
evidence. 

In the Imperial Valley as of May 31, 1951, there were some 1,000 nationals 
whose contracts had expired, but who nevertheless were continuing to work, 
their documents honored by the border patrol. These men were illegally in the 
United States, yet they continued to be housed and transported by the growers 
to whom they had originally been certified. 

In 1951, also, nationals continued working who had already completed more 
than the 1-year limit fixed by the agreement as the maximum of employment in 
the United States for any one person. 

Wages paid the nationals have been in line, not with a so-called prevailing 
wage, but with the standing. principle of “what you can get away with.” In the 
Coachella Valley, for instance, it was publicily stated by growers that they were 
paying nationals 30 cents less than another type of labor. In the late fall some 
growers in the Imperial Valley were paying local labor 10 cents un hour more 
than they were paying contractees for the same class of work. Through hidden 
kick-backs, private labor contractors in cotton picking were able to juggle 
differential wage scales for domestics, wetbacks, and nationals in a manner that 
made it impossible to determine the prevailing wage. 

The practice of picking up the contracts and identification cards of the nationals 
has already been mentioned. This was nowhere authorized. Likewise, in the 
matter of deductions from wages, a point on which the agreement of 1951 was 
extremely specific. The union received hundreds of complaints and checked a 
good number of them, involving illegal deductions for food, blankets, medical 
service, and transportation, among others. In some parts of the State contractors 
held back a week’s pay, in plain violation of the agreement. Whether this has 
been going on, with or without the grower’s consent, has never been determined. 

Contracts have been transferred from one grower to another by a simple en- 
dorsement on the back of the identification card or the contract. The procedure 
prescribed in the agreement for such transfers was explicit, including the consent 
of the national himself. But within the labor pool, once the nationals are de- 
livered up to the growers associations, there seems to operate a sort of informal 
agreement among the employers rather than a meticulous respect for contractual 
responsibilities. 

One universal form of noncompliance was the refusal of employers and con- 
tractors to settle their accounts with the nationals every 15 days, as provided 
by the State labor code. Nationals are guaranteed 75 percent of the time for 
which they are contracted. State labor law calls for the liquidation of wage 
accounts every 2 weeks. However, the growers and contractors have taken the 
position, and in this they have had the support of State and Federal officials, 
that the liquidation of time worked, in the light of the 75 percent guaranty, need 
not be made until the last day of the contract term. 

What is the result? The men lose their records of the time worked. When 
their contracts are about to lapse, they are anxious to obtain a renewal; so they 
sacrifice whatever claims they may have on the basis of the 75 percent guaranty. 
Men whose contracts are not renewed are notified a few hours before they are 
shipped home. There is no time to check records and settle accounts. Often 
the men are told that checks will be mailed to them in Mexico for work time due 
them. This hoary dodge has been used so long that it has become one of the 
standard, bitter jokes among returning nationals, 
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Housing standards were likewise very specific in the 1951 agreement. Accord- 
ing to a directive issued by the Department of Labor, “the number of workers 
per room should be governed by United States military standards.” Kitchens 
were to be equipped with “one coffee pot large enough to accommodate five men.” 
As a matter of fact, housing conditions for nationals were not altogether out of 
line with such cramped standards. 

In Stockton the growers association obtained the use of the county-fair grounds 
for the use of some 300 nationals. The men were placed in the 4-H Club cattle 
pavilion. There were six flush toilets in working order on October 5, 1951. 
There were three laundry tubs and four wash basins. The showers—12 of them— 
were of the needle type used to slick up the prize cattle at the annual fair. Gar- 
bage cans were placed—and used—in the aisles of the sleeping quarters. The 
men ate in the kitchen. One blanket was provided for each worker, with the 
temperature falling to 50° some nights. There was no locker space for any of 
the men. The Stockton camp had never been visited by the compliance officers 
or by the Mexican consul. At one point the food was so bad that even the growers 
complained. This was one of the model camps in the State. 

A few miles to the west of Stockton, in the Tracy area, even lower standards of 
housing were tolerated. In this area the tomato growers were mainly con- 
cerned with their experience of the previous year, when the domestic pickers 
carried through a successful strike against low wages and hold-backs. The na- 
tionals were brought in mainly as a reserve against possible strike action in 1951. 
These nationals did indeed play the role of task forces, as they have been de- 
scribed by Federal.officials. Nationals were of crucial importance in the tomato 
harvest because the growers had already planned to cut wages below the 20-cents- 
a-box level to which the union had raised them in the fall of 1950. 

The housing arrangements worked out for nationals in the Tracy area were 
based on these considerations. The nationals had to be kept on the ranches at all 
times. Since appropriate housing was not ready, many growers converted their 
cattle barns into kitchens and dormitories. One such barn south of Tracy housed 
20men, The kitchen was anchored to the stanchions. Tar-paper walls separated 
the eating from the sleeping quarters. Livestock which had been evicted to ad- 
jacent pastures to make way for the nationals continued to share the same flies 
with the new tenants. ‘ 

In the Imperial Valley decrepit garages, basement storage rooms, and erstwhile 
wetback hide-outs were reconditioned for the contractees. In the county-fair 
grounds many of these nationals were lodged as they were in Stockton—in live- 
stock pens and exhibition stalls of the annual fair. One of these bore the whim- 
sical name of Casa de Manana—the house of tomorrow. 

The Mexican nationals that came in 1951 were illegally deprived of the right to 
strike. Neither in the Executive agreement nor in the individual work contract 
was this right—inalienably guaranteed all Mexican citizens under their own con- 
stitution—specifically reserved. Rather it was made subject to a vague joint 
interpretation if and when the occasion should arise. 

The occasion did arise near Tracy in mid-October of last year. The incident 
has been mentioned earlier in this report. It was a typical case. Throughout 
the State of California the nationals were thoroughly indoctrinated with the 
idea that in coming to the United States they had abandoned all the acknowledged 
procedures of grievance, negotiations, appeals, and collective stoppage of work. 
Those who get out of line are threatened, overtly or tacitly, with the cancellation 
of the contract. e 

To conceal this abandonment of fundamental rights by the worker, a griev- 
ance procedure was written into the 1951 argeement which left the diplomats and 
administrators with a sense of a job well done. This grievance procedure has 
been subverted in practice. The growers associations of Salinas and Stockton 
appointed as conciliators and general representatives of the workers their own 
hired managers—the very men who had done the original contracting and were 
responsible to the growers for the operation of the program. The nationals often 
accepted in good faith the appointment of these ex-parte agents to hear their 
complaints and straighten out their difficulties. That this grievance machinery 
worked only with the greatest reluctance, if at all, to protect the contractees, 
they found out too late. 

Closely related to this device is another that deserves the closest examination. 
This was the use of private labor contractors in the management of crews of 
nationals, in providing them with housing and other services called for by the 
agreement. The agreement specifically states: “Article 36. In no case shall 
private employment or labor contracting agencies operating for profit be per- 
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mitted to participate in the contracting of Mexican workers.” Just what was 
meant by “participate” is unclear; but the interpretation placed on this article 
by the growers is only too evident. They have used the private labor contractor 
in every major phase of the administration of the program. The reasons ap- 
pear to be two: First, because the corporation farms had to utilize the contractor’s 
practical knowledge of shortcuts in handling field crews, and secondly, because, 
through the private labor contractor, the growers could keep in close touch with 
the labor market of wetbacks, the necessary and normal supplement of the cer- 
tified nationals. 

The conditions on which the Governments have set up these programs for im- 
porting alien contract farm labor invite such evils. In 1943 two Mexican labor 
inspectors were assigned to the territory lying between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Mississippi River, and between the Canadian border and the Gulf of Mexico. 
They were supposed to inspect camps and enforce contracts of thousands of na- 
tionals scattered throughout this vast area. In 1951 one Mexican consul in Cal- 
ifornia—with no extra personnel and no funds for this special work—was re- 
sponsible for inspection and compliance in an area embracing 14 counties, within 
which at one time there were some 25,000 nationals. This illustrates the prog- 
ress which the Governments have been making in learning and applying the les- 
sons of experience. 

In brief, the object of the 1951 agreement, as indicated by the debate on the 
Poage-Ellender bill, was “to provide Mexican labor to argiculture under orderly 
and legal arrangements.” So far as compliance by the employers is concerned, 
the arrangements have been both disorderly and illegal. The lax administration 
of the agreement is mainly responsible for this state of affairs. 


8. Administrative laxity 


From the very beginning of the Mexican recruiting program, 1942, there has 
been a carefully sustained effort on the part of Federal agencies to create the im- 
pression that the agreements and individual work contracts have been aggres- 
sively, almost implacably, enforced. Typical of the apologia that have been is- 
sued throughout this period are these statements, contained in a bulletin of the 
Department of State—‘carefully inspected camps” * * * “few individual 
contracts broken” * * * “prompt investigation of all complaints” * * #* 
“hearings at which worker is represented” * * * “standard of living is 
rascal SF CS, 

The experience of the nationals during 1951 does not bear out these optimistic 
impressions. In the foregoing pages we have set forth what has happened to 
local wage standards and job security under the agreement. On these grounds 
alone the charge of administrative incompetence would stand. 

But there are other equally basic deviations in the administrative operation 
of the system. 

The first is that from top to bottom the certification process is based on the 
unilateral representation of the corporation farmers in official government 
agencies which make the vital decisions, and the total exclusion of labor from 
these bodies. The county advisory committees of the State of California are 
composed entirely of growers. The State board of agriculture, which caps the 
pyramid of country committees, is composed entirely of corporation farm spokes- 
men. Governor Warren has repeatedly refused to give farm labor unions rep- 
resentation on this board, even though its recommendations and decisions affect. 
the wages and other conditions of half a million farm workers. On the Federal 
level there exists a Farm Employers Advisory Committee on Migratory Labor, 
composed of some 200 corporation farm spokesmen whose advice is given priority 
by the Department of Labor over the official Federal Advisory Council of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. Some months ago there was in operation an 
official agreement between the Bureau of Employment Security, the California 
State Federation of Labor and the National Agricultural Workers Union. This 
agreement called for previous notice to farm labor union locals before certifica- 
tion of nationals for an area could take place. Thig agreement was unilaterally 
abandoned, without notice or explanation to the other parties, by the Bureau of 
Employment Security. In 1951, for instance, nationals were brought into the 
citrus and olive picking of the Porterville area in violation of this agreement. 

It would appear also that the Department of Labor exercises a wide latitude 
of judgement when it comes to the enforcement of contractual obligations on the 
part of the growers. The 1951 agreement specifically called for the signing of 
affidavits by growers, pledging themselves not to hire illegals as long as they 
were permitted to employ contract nationals. Imperial Valley growers who 
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were discovered in flagrant violation of this stipulation had not been obliged to 
sign the affidavit. 

The processing of complaints filed by workers is one of the least luminous 
achievements of the agencies charged with the administration of the program. 
It is generally acknowledged that time is of the essence in matters relating to 
agricultural manpower management. Nevertheless, acknowledgment of com- 
plaints filed by the union with the Secretary of Labor has been delayed as long 
as 3 months. It has taken as long as 60 days for a field man of the union to get 
an answer from the Department of Justice. 

The classic example of administrative procedure on complaints was produced 
in the year 1951. <A raid by border-patrol officers in mid-February established 
the fact that the firm of O’Dwyer & Mets was using mixed crews of illegals and 
nationals. The union immediately filed a complaint, requesting cancellation of 
the certification of nationals to this company. Two weeks later a closed meet- 
ing was held in El Centro between representatives of the Department of Labor 
and the growers. Two weeks after that, on inquiry of the union, the answer 
was given that the investigation was being delayed until the transcript of this 
meeting could be studied by Federal officials. Here the matter was buried. By 
fast-moving, star-chamber proceedings, the brother of the American Ambassador 
to Mexico was enabled to “get off the hook.” 

Similarly with charges filed against the Fred Bright ranch in the Imperial 
Valley. These charges have been pending since March 6, 1951. This ranch was 
also using mixed crews in violation of the agreement. By coincidence, the Fred 
Bright ranch has become the headquarters and center of the Department of 
Labor team in charge of distributing Mexican nationals throughout the Pacific 
coast. 

The seeming philosophy of administration and compliance held by public 
enforcement agencies was neatly summarized in an incident involving the com- 
plaints of several hundred Hawaiian workers imported into the Salinas Valley. 
Newspaper reports stated that the “investigation closed with an understanding 
that the local vegetable growers will conduct their own investigation.” 

The secrecy with which certain aspects of the Mexican recruiting program 
is surrounded is not the least of the administrative evils to which the union 
must again call attention. This secrecy, it would appear, is intended mainly to 
withhold or delay facts that are of vital interest to the organized workers of the 
United States. 

At least, this was the atmosphere in which the negotiations of the 1951 agree- 
ment in Mexico City were carried out. Representatives of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association and the American Federation of Labor were in Mexico 
City. The head of the American delegation, Mr. Carl W. Strom, refused to make 
available the text of the day-to-day proposals made by the negotiators. The 
American delegation likewise declined to consider observations in writing made 
to these proposals by the labor representatives. Neither was the suggestion 
accepted that the final text of the agreement be shown to the labor representa- 
tives before it was signed. 

The Mexico City press criticized the “military censorship’ which character- 
ized the negotiations. A few feeble hand-outs by the American Embassy and a 
promised round-up to be released at the end of the proceedings by the Mexican 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs was the sum total of news given to the press. This 
explains why the two Governments have consistently preferred Mexico City as 
the seat of the negotiations. 

Agreements so carefully hedged by public ignorance are naturally accom- 
panied by secret understandings and interim interpretations. The Department 
of State has acknowledged that “some” of the Mexican agreements are confi- 
dential. So, for instance, was it with the arrangement to legalize wetbacks 
already in the United States by the simple expedient of giving them contracts as 
nationals. This arrangement did not become public until it had been negotiated, 
signed, and placed in operation. 

This fog of concealment @xtended in 1951—as in previous years—to the indi- 
vidual work contracts themselves. The union was interested in analyzing the 
wage structure set up under the 1951 agreement in particular areas of the Pacific 
coast. The most reliable way to do this was to consult the text of the individual 
work contracts, which stipulate the wages promised. A request was made to the 
}}ureau of Employment Security for permission to examine these contracts, copies 
«f which are a matter of public record. Referral was made to the State employ- 
» ent service. This agency suggested that the contracts could be seen by direct 
: pplication to the employer—if he were willing. The growers were not willing. 
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Application was made to the Mexican consul in Calexico. Petition was denied. 
In previous years the Department of State in Washington and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of Mexico have denied access to these contracts, copies of which 
are on file with both Governments, 

But a more recent and equally revealing road block to public information 
developed in California toward the close of 1951. This case relates to the release 
of lists of growers certified to use nationals by the State department of employ- 
ment. 

Directives issued by the Federal Department of Labor during last year clearly 
stated that such lists were to be kept on hand by local employment agencies and 
to be made available to interested citizens on request. This directive was bind- 
ing on the California State Department of Employment. 

Late in October and early in November various locals of the National Farm 
Labor Union requested copies of such lists from State employment agents in 
Stockton, Sacramento, Porterville, Fresno, San Jose, and Salinas. The lists 
were immediately denied. This denial was subsequently supported by a legal 
opinion of counsel for the department. The opinion read: 

“The information you seek is obtained by the department of employment in 
the course of administration of the California Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Such information is confidential by virture of sections 97 and 100 of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and cannot be disclosed expect under certain circum- 
stances enumerated in the said sections. Neither of the sections would permit 
the department to furnish the information to you.” 

On analysis, the legal reason supporting the denial flies in the face of the 
following facts: 

The Unemployment Insurance Act which is invoked to justify secrecy specifi- 
cally provides that the term “employment” does not include agricultural labor. 
Mexican nationals are concretely classified as agricultural labor. The act 
further excludes from its operation “service performed in the employ of an 
agricultural or horticultural organization.” Public Law 78, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, first session, under which the Agreement of 1951 was negotiated, exempted 
farm-employed nationals from the Federal Social Security Act. Since the 
California Unemployment Insurance Act was enacted “as a part of the national 
plan of unemployment reserves and social security” the coverage of Mexican 
nationals is clearly excluded by Federal law. 

On what legal grounds did the State department of employment extend the 
coverage of the act to Mexican nationals, specifically excluded by the very 
language of the act? Is this coverage merely applied to matters of public infor- 
mation? Or has this coverage been extended to Mexican nationals in all aspects 
of their employment as farm workers? If the latter is the situation, why has 
not the State department of employment extended such coverage to domestic 
agricultural workers as well? 

It may be that the Department of Employment of the State of California has 
gotten itself in a legal snarl in an effort to maintain secrecy about a matter 
gravely affected by public interest. If there is something to conceal behind this 
secrecy of lists of growers certified to employ Mexican nationals, the union 
wants to know what it is. We want to know whether this is what the Depart- 
ment of Labor meant when it said in one of its releases: “The agreement is 
intended to safeguard through specific provisions the interests of the various 
groups concerned with the utilization of Mexican workers in agricultural em- 
ployment in the United States.” 

There is a still more ominous trend from which the year 1951 brought no 
relief. We refer to the use of these international executive arrangements, and 
the interpretations given under them, to undermine the fundamental constitu- 
tional liberties of American citizens. This trend has been manifested in specific 
instances. 

The union has repeatedly tried to obtain a hearing from the Departments of 
Labor, Justice, and State under the terms and provisions of the Administrative 
Procedures Act. It has elsewhere been brought out that the suspension of this 
protection against administrative arbitrariness would take an act of Congress. 
sut it would seem that members of the Cabinet can also suspend the act without 
recourse to appeal. The wnion has requested formal hearings by these agencies 
so that certain alleged facts concerning certification, manpower shortages, and 
prevailing wages, and other vital issues might be examined. The three Depart- 
ments have formally denied us the right of administrative appeal and hearing. 
This is subversion of a constitutional right. 

Second, we have now been told that the right to strike is nowhere recognized 
in the 1951 agreement or in the individual work contracts. The right to strike is 
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not denied in United States or Mexiean law. It is abolished in the agreement. 
As of now a dispute cannot exist between a group of nationals and their em- 
ployer. No administrative ruling on this point has been adopted by the two 
Governments. It will be subject to an “interim interpretation” to be handed 
down no one knows when. 

Third, the attempt is now being made in Congress to enact a law which would 
deny Americans their common-law right of citizen’s arrest. In connection with 
the use of Mexican labor in the Southwest, the strategy of the corporation 
growers is, baldly stated, this: They will use illegals and nationals as comple- 
mentary parts of an alien labor force. They will give up illegals only to the 
extent that they are given nationals on their terms. They will hamstring the 
Immigration Service in enforcing the law on illegals. They will deny Americans 
the right of citizens’ arrest so that employers may continue to hire them 
unknowingly.” 

Is the ground being prepared for the subversion of another fundamental, con- 
stitutional right of American citizens, in order to conceal something that the 
corporation farm interests do not want to discuss publicly? The sponsors of 
this legislation may as well know now that the members of the union will not 
let this attempt go unchallenged. 

The union does not wish to give the impression that agencies of the United 
States Government have alone been remiss in the administration of the agree- 
ment, silent spectators of the termiting of the fundamental rights of workers. 
The Mexican Government must mend its ways in several substantial aspects 
of the farm labor recruiting program. 

In the first place, the 1951 agreement once more gave rise to the hunger 
marches and jungle camps which have become a chronic appendage of recruit- 
ment. In Hermosillo, more than 10,000 men were crammed into a small public 
park, some of them waiting for weeks for the chance to obtain a contract. The 
spectacle of disease, hunger, and despair, as reported by Gladwin Hill in the 
New York Times, was reenacted in Zacatecas, Monterey, Chihuahua, Guadala- 
jara. The transportation of these men from the interior of Mexico to the border 
in cattle cars is a matter of record. 

Secondly, the Mexican Government has proved helpless, in 10 years of experi- 
ence, to stamp out the racket that has flourished around the negotiation of 
individual work contracts. The year 1951 was no exception. Again thousands 
of Mexican migrants have been forced to pay out varying sums of money for a 
chance to work in this country. 

No doubt it was this and related aspects of the whole system which prompted 
General Eisenhower to mark “the curious relaxation of ethical standards ex- 
tending all the way from the farmer-exploiters” to Federal officials. 

Third, the Mexican Government might well look into the alienation of the 
constitutional rights of its citizens through the medium of an international 
executive agreement. Mexican constitutional law is specific about the rights of 
citizens as workers. These rights are held to be inalienable. However, the 
right to strike, the right to present grievances, the right to tripartite negotiation 
of wages—to name only a few—are eclipsed when they are not abolished the 
moment the nationals cross into United States territory. 

The most glaring of these instances was the use of nationals as scabs in the 
Imperial Valley strike of 1951. Before that Mexican nationals were used under 
the protective custody of armed private police. The Mexican Embassy in Wash- 
ington, when advised of this situation, took no official notice. 


9. Imported Mezican labor and efficiency in farm production 


Possibly all of the foregoing vices of the Mexican labor recruiting program 
might be justified by one overriding advantage—namely, that it saves crops 
through more efficient production. This view is advanced by corporation farm- 
ers in an argument compounded of dollars and cents, food for world, boys in 
Korea. 

The National Farm Labor Union does not evade this issue either. We take 
the position that the international executive agreements, with their appendage 
of wetbacks exploitation, is an expensive and cumbersome escape mechanism by 
which the United States Government has enabled the corporation farmers to 
grossly evade the present inefficient management of the domestic agricultural 
labor forces. Some pertinent facts on this point follow: 

(a) The nationals selected for employment in 1951 were by no means exclu- 
sively experienced farm workers. Among the crews checked by the union in the 
San Joaquin, Salinas, and Imperial Valleys last year there were hundreds of 
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men from typically nonagricultural trades and crafts: carpenters, weavers, 
mechanics, painters, oil workers, longshoremen, electricians, barbers, plasterers, 
taxi drivers, cooks, waiters, motion-picture projectionists, letter carriers, print- 
ers, and garment workers. There is an invariable sprinkling of representatives 
of the professions : teachers, professors, writers, newspapermen, and accountants, 
In one crew of 22 men checked in Watsonville, over one-third of the men came 
from these professions, trades, and crafts. 

Government and grower representatives have tried, unsuccessfully, to screen 
out this type of applicant. Under the circumstances, it could not well be other- 
wise. The program is a form of dumping on the Mexican unemployed, most 
whom are to be found in Mexico City, Guadalajara, Monterey, and other large 
Mexican cities. 

(bv) The corporation farmers realize that these more sophisticated contractees 
are harder to manage; that is, they are not quite so docile as the green hands 
brought directly out of the backward Mexican hinterland—the impoverished 
rural areas of Michoacan, Jalisco, Guanjuato, Veracruz, of Caxaca. 

But here the growers face a real dilemma. Even these green recruits learn 
in the course of a few weeks’ or months’ employment, that their take-home pay 
and other inducements are not what they expected. They also learn that the 
individual work contracts are a dead letter, that grievances are settled by rep- 
resentatives appointed by the growers themselves; that wages are subject to 
unauthorized deductions and that the 75-percent work guaranty is not enforced. 

It would take 2 or 3 years of constant employment to shape up this kind of 
work force into an efficient organization. In the meantime, however, they would 
become recalcitrant, more insistent on their contractual rights—more trouble- 
some, in short. This is the immediate cause of the yearly turn-over of nationals— 
a turn-over which keeps feeding hundreds of thousands of green inexperienced 
peasants into the agricultural labor supply. Efficiency on the basis of stability, 
increasing experience, better know-how, is undermined at the source. 

(c) This constant turn-over, based in the first instance on the disappointment 
of the contractees as well as on the fear of the growers of a group-conscious labor 
force, is buttressed by the l-year limitation on the employment of any one 
national. This limitation was demanded by the Mexican Government on the 
ground that prolonged employment in the United States would encourage perma- 
nent residence of the bracero in the United States and thus deprive Mexico of 
his productive capacity and his consuming power. United States growers, there- 
fore, lose such training and experience as they must necessarily give the con- 
tractee during the time he is employed in this country. 

(d@) That the nationals who came in 1951—over 175,000 of them—were not 
experienced agricultural labor force was recognized in the provision for appren- 
tice time in the contracts. This time allowed for the bracero to pick up a mini- 
mum of skill was usually 1 week. Wage scales were adjusted to this allowance. 
Consequently, it means that in 1951 over 175,000 man-weeks of cultivating and 
harvesting were written off as learning time for the nationals. 

(e¢) Another factor which operates against efficiency—which in fact, has put 
a premium on inefficiency—is the separation of nationals from local domestic 
workers in the field crews. Notwithstanding the common contempt for stoop 
labor, the growers well know that efficient production has its skills, techniques, 
and attitudes which make the difference between good and bad work, between 
spoiled fruit and ruined vines on the one hand and maximum pick and conserva- 
tion on the other. 

To encourage the learning and transmission of these skills it would seem that 
experienced domestic workers should be mixed in the same crews with nationals. 
However, efficiency here becomes a secondary importance. The growers separate 
the nationals from the domestic workers because there is the imminent threat of 
contagion of other ideas as well—opposition to the speed-up, union organization, 
group-consciousness, solidarity in processing grievances and general alertness to 
the common rackets practiced by contractors and unscrupulous growers. 

(f) Conversely, the wholesale mixing of crews of nationals and wetbacks has 
the effect of lowering production morale. The illegals are a large group of out- 
easts without status, rights, or protection. They are the prime butt of every 
form of low dealing, chicanery, betrayal, misrepresentation and larceny practiced 
on unorganized farm workers. Against these affronts and chiselings they have 
developed their own modes of protection, disregard for the interests of the 
grower, hostility toward the labor contractor, misuse of equipment, carelessness 
in picking, job jumping without notice, contempt as well as fear for the law and 
its officers. In a degree much more extreme than domestic migrants, they are 
literally here today and gone tomorrow. 
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What can happen productionwise under these conditions is shown by the ex- 
perience of 1951 in the tomato harvest. In San Joaquin County 40,000 acres 
were planted of tomatoes. On October 24, 25, and 26 experienced pickers selected 
by the union from its membership sampled over a dozen fields which had been 
picked over. Over 80 percent of the work in these fields was done by mixed 
crews of nationals and illegals. The fields ranged in size from 10 to 50 acres. 
Vines in fields which had been given the final picking yielded from 25 to 30 
pounds of first-class round Pearsons. The same vines, bruised and trampled 
beyond recovery, still had an average of 20 to 25 pounds of green fruit which 
should have reached the canneries. Of the fields sampled which might have 
been harvested with careful picking, the loss in these fields was well over 25 
percent of the crop. 

When the nationals and illegals were questioned on these conditions, a typical 
answer given was: “We didn’t come here to take care of plants, we came here to 
make dollars.” More than one grower in the area gave up trying to establish 
some standards of production against this kind of resistance. 

Confronted with this possibility early in the harvest, the growers, through 
their spokesmen in Stockton, merely issued more statements “the labor crisis has 
been solved by the nationals”; “the labor istuation is satisfactory”; “excess of 
200 workers in local labor camps”; “no need to resort to city workers”; “the 
present condition is worry-free”; “nationals no longer needed.” 

Yet here is an impressive confession. In January 1952, when the harvest was 
in, the president of the California Tomato Growers Association, Mr. Frederick 
Heringer, stated to his membership that “Growers last year lost 12 percent of 
their crops because of lack of labor.” 

So the fact is established that that was at least the over-all loss of over 60,000 
tons, by the growers reckoning, and possibly 100,000, according to estimates of 
the union. 

If this loss is to be charged to “lack of labor” as Mr. Heringer stated, then the 
optimistic statements issued at the height of the season were unfounded and the 
forecasts of the State department of employment were inaccurate. More than 
this, since the nationals were present in the State of California, there appears 
to have been mismanagement of placement and allocation of this labor force. 

Uniess these conclusions are drawn from the facts, there is only one other 
explanation (since there is no question of crop damage by pests or weather) 
namely, the mixed labor force of thousands of nationals and illegals was an 
inefficient labor force, to the extent of producing a loss of between 60,000 and 
100,000 tons of tomatoes in 1951. 

(9) Another form of inefficiency which has been encouraged by this system 
is the lost time of crews standing by waiting for work. In agriculture, stand-by 
time is unpaid time. This is possible because of the glut of manpower prearranged 
by the corporation farmers. These were typical situations observed in California 
last year: carrot tiers standing by from 6 o’clock in the morning until 10, working 
for 2 or 3 hours and going home; nationals lolling in camps in Soledad and Salinas 
for days at a time waiting for labor peaks on this or that ranch; braceros “on 
loan” from one grower to another because of irregular production schedules; 
private labor camps in the bush country of San Joaquin, Monterrey, and Imperial 
Counties with a hundred or more illegals and nationals waiting to be allocated; 
domestic pickers waiting 2 or 3 weeks in the private labor camps of San Joaquin 
County. 

(h) Cross hauling of crews by private labor contractors is another typical 
example of inefficiency which has been aggravated by the present system of alien 
labor use. Mixed crews of nationals and illegals were observed traveling from 
Soledad to San Jose in trucks, while other crews employed by competing con- 
tractors were traveling from San Jose to Soledad—a distance of 75 miles one way. 
These trips were made twice a day. Similarly mixed crews were observed travel- 
ing in opposite directions, on the same day between Calexico and Niland in the 
Imperial Valley—a distance of some 40 miles. 

Where the corporation farmers themselves have a firm grip on the labor pools 
of nationals, this waste is minimized by control planning and control. However, 
the growers did not, in 1951, abandon the use of wetbacks by any means. As 
has been pointed out, this still remains as a substantial backlog of manpower. 
Its use by the growers hinges upon the services of the private labor contractor 
and the nature of the farm labor contracting business is such as to put a premium 
on cutthroat competition with a minimum of attention to efficiency, since losses 
are taken out of the workers’ sweat. 
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(i) An additional red-ink item, concealed but nonetheless substantial in terms 
of dollars and cents, is the constant raiding by private labor contractors of crews 
of nationals. Raiding of this type is common with respect to illegals. It thas 
been extended to contractees. Their grievances and disappointments are capital- 
ized by the ever alert runners and contact men of the contractors, who encourage 
contract skipping. The nationals are offered higher pay and other enticements 
as well as freedom from the irritating supervision of the agents of the corporation 
farmers. They find out soon enough that the fire is worse than the frying pan, but 
in the short interval, a smart operator has parted them from their money. To this 
extent the crews of certified contractees are disrupted and production is 
hampered. 

(j) These conditions total up to a still more serious result in terms of long-term 
efficiency in farm production—the displacement, and dispersal, of the core of 
experienced domestic farm labor. Contrary to the statements of some growers 
and Government experts, this dispersal is not primarily the result of voluntary 
losses to better paid defense production industries. This hard core is composed 
of men and women who have spent most of their adult lives working in the fields, 
They have developed a recognized competence on the job, a first-hand knowledge 
of the ebb and flow of the crops a personal acquaintance with the secondary 
ranks of local manpower, and an intimate acquaintance with the conditions of 
cultivation and harvesting in a particular area. The economic and social prestige 
which attaches to this competence is supported by the fact that many of these 
group leaders have large families which are efficient operating units. 

Yet these are the men and women who have been inexorably displaced from 
their homes and familiar surroundings, in the Imperial Valley, in the San 
Joacquin, in Salinas, in San Fernando, and in the Sacramento Valley. They hang 
on as long as they can, but when they move, they move for good. To the area 
in which they have been reared, and to which they have rendered invaluable, 
quiet service, their dispersal represents a loss difficult to estimate in terms of 
production figures. 

The superior efficiency of these trained, domestic workers has been demon- 
strated more than once. A case in point is the comparison of two crews recently 
employed in the Imperial Valley in capping melons. One crew was composed of 
40 local men, all residents of the valley and long familiar with melon culture. 
The other was composed of some 150 nationals, recently contracted “green” 
hands. On contract wages, the 40 locals were able to cap more plants than the 
150 contractees. 

To establish the facts of comparative efficiency, the union has time and again 
offered to place a crew of domestic workers of any size in any operation of any 
crop side by side with an equal number of recently certified nationals, all condi- 
tions being equal. The union has offered to submit to this test against a crew of 
illegals, or against any mixed crew of nationals and illegals. This invitation 
has never been accepted by the corporation farmers. We renew it at this time. 

In sum, the Mexican alien farm labor contracting program is not efficient, 
judged purely in terms of total production, unit costs and sound management. 
We leave opt of account the social costs of the program—welfare relief loads, 
loss of purchasing power, rural slums, disruption of family life—because these 
losses are shifted by the corporation farms to other sections of the community. 
For this reason the sponsors and chief beneficiaries of the program need not— 
and have not as yet—allowed themselves to become engaged in a discussion of 
such losses, 

Nor do we at this time enter into a consideration of the other consequences of 
the present system which are no less significant to the national interest and to 
the international role of the American people—the adroit exploitation of these 
conditions by the Communist press of Latin America; the violation of Pan- 
America commitments entered into by the United States; the dispersal through- 
out Mexico every year of thousands of righteously indignant, irritated, dis- 
appointed braceros who were forced to choose between hunger and indignity ; 
the violation of laws designed to protect national food, fiber, and livestock from 
disease; the connection between the illegal traffic in -wetbacks and the illegal 
traffic in drugs; the political problems of an open border; the relaxation of exist- 
ing labor standards against which the Secretary of Labor has so eloquently 
spoken. 

In these and other fundamental aspects “of the democracy we are defending,” 
to quote again from Secretary Tobin, what we are lacking in honesty, responsi- 
bility, and integrity may partly be compensated for by the trust and faith of a 
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Mexican nation who skipped his contract and went home after a disappointing 
“stretch” in the United States. Arriving at his native village, Meliton Tor- 
reAllas offered a prayer: 

“And every day, before the image of the Virgin of Zapoapan given to me by 
my mother, I shall plead that God may use all His power, that we be not delivered 
like fools into the pitfalls of the bracero.” 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The National Farm Labor Union, AFL, makes the following recommendations 
for action by the Executive and the Congress: 

1. That no extension of the present executive agreement with Mexico be granted 
until our pledge to the Mexican Government to stamp out the traffic in wetbacks 
is redeemed. 

2. That negotiations for a new agreement be carried out in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

3. That such negotiations be tripartite in character, with equal representation 
for representatives of the organized farm workers of the United States and the 
associated growers who seek to continue the agreements. 

4. That a condition of certification be the offer of the same and equal guaran- 
ties to alien and domestic workers with respect to housing, medical services, paid 
transportation, minimum work guaranties, and a written contract. 

5. That the machinery of forecasting labor needs be revised from the county 
level up to that of the Federal Government. 

6. That public hearings be held by the Department of Labor in any area for 
which certification of alien contract farm workers is requested. 

7. That immediate action be taken to stop the displacement of domestic farm 
workers by imported contractees. 

8. That the basis on which wage offers to foreign contract labor are to be made 
shall be the wages paid in the area requesting certification as set forth in col- 
lective-bargaining agreements between growers and domestic workers. 

9. That all growers on whose property mixed crews of illegals and nationals are 
found have their rights of contracting canceled for a period of not less than 2 
years. 

10. That the Federal Government regulate the activities of private farm labor 
contractors. 

11. That enforcement of alien labor contracts be delegated to authorized 
agents in the field with powers to bring about compliance on the spot. 

12. That the organized farm workers be given full and equal representation on 
all advisory bodies dealing with farm-labor manpower problems. - 

13. That all proceedings, contracts, and other documents relating to the 
contracting of alien farm workers be made of public record. 

14. That the Department of Labor deal collectively on the basis of written 
agreements with the organized farm workers in the same manner that it deals 
collectively and on the basis of written agreements with the associated growers 
of the United States. 

15. That an official investigation be made of the extent and u&e of funds 
collected by various growers associations as service fees and per capita taxes 
in connection with the recruitment, placement, and supervision of Mexican 
contract nationals. 

16. That the Department of Labor define immediately the status of nationals 
and the position of domestic workers with respect to the right to strike. 

17. That tripartite production committees in the various field and fruit crops 
= set up to eliminate inefficient practices and insure the highest possible produc- 

on. 

18. That the United Nations, through the International Labor Office, be called 
on to set up standards for the operation of farm-labor contracting centers in 
the countries parties to such an agreement, and if necessary, be called in to 
supervise compliance with such standards. 

19. That a genuine, democratic four-point program be prepared for the 
development of the Rio Grande Basin with the object of restoring to the Mexican 
people in that area the economic security the loss of which has led to the evils 
~ the wetback system as well as those of the international contracting of 

raceros. 
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Men waiting to be contracted in Hermosillo, Mexico, April 21, 1951. At this time some of 
these braceros had been waiting nearly 2 months. Many had long since run out of 
funds. Approximately 8,000 were camped in this public park. They slept, cooked, and 
waited under the trees and among the bushes and shrubs. These conditions prevailed 
throughout the contracting period of 1951 at Hermosillo. Conditions were similar ip 
Chihuahua, Zacatecas, and Monterey. 
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Overcrowding of “shelter” under the trees in the Hermosillo park forced hundreds of men 
to sleep on cement walks, benches, and stairways. This man slept on a “mattress” of 
newspapers and cardboard. His only cover was a single blanket. The flower beds in 
the background were used as open-air toilets. No other sanitary facilities were provided 
by the Mexican Government. 
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A small part of the daily line-up at the contracting center in Hermosillo. ‘Some ae 
as many as 6,000 men shaped up in this fashion. Only two or three hundred would be 
selected. In this courtyard a riot broke out. One man was killed. These proceedings 
were carried out under armed guard—soldiers with rifles and bayonets and officers with 


side arms. 
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Carrying out the military motif, some nationals were housed on United States military 
reservations on arrival at the point of destination ; in this case, Stockton, Calif. In the 


cotton belt on the west side of the San Joaquin Valley, braceros were placed in private 
camps surrounded by “No trespassing” signs and barbed wire. 
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In these abandoned Army barracks a crew of 80 nationals were quartered within the for- 
bidden bounds of the military reservation noted above. Within 300 yards of this build- 
ing there was a barn with 20,000 chicks. There was no supervision, management, or 
sanitary policing when this camp was visited in October 1951. 
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This was the interior of the dormitory for 300 nationals set aside in the San Joaquin County 
fairground, Stockton, Calif. The bunks were set up in the 4-H prize-cattle pavilion. 
The braceros did their own sweeping and cleaning. 
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This cow barn and stable on a tomato ranch near Tracy, Calif., was converted into a bunk- 
house and dining room for a crew of Mexican nationals. The picture was taken at the 
peak of the tomato picking in October 1951. The kitchen was in the left rear corner. 
The bunks were separated from the kitchen and dining room by tar-paper strips. The 
barn was located some 5 miles from the nearest town, without bus or other public 
transportation. 
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This is the front entrance to a bunkhouse used by Mexican nationals in a camp located 
within the city limits of Watsonville, Calif. The garbage had been accumulating for a 
week. The contractor in charge passed this spot several times a day. 
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These were the second-story living quarters of a crew of nationals in another Watsonville 
boarding house. The men were allotted one blanket each, for which an unauthorized 
charge was made. A dark, steep, unlighted stairway led down to the street. One man 
ae oe ankle on these steps. On cold nights some men slept in their work clothes for 
warmth. 
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Twenty-two men were served by this toilet in the Watsonville bunkhouse shown about. 
The kitchen was immediately below this room. The toilet was out of order. A single 
shower room to the right was littered with the overflow of soiled paper and gunny sacks 
used as mats. The braceros constantly complained of these conditions but to no avail. 
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Medical attention was supposed to be free and adequate. This man injured his leg when 
it was caught in a sorting belt in a Watsonville pamas shed. He was treated once. 
Thereafter he took care of himself, applying patent-medicine ointments with bandages 
made of strips of brown-paper grocery bags. 





Conditions such as those pictured above have been exploited by the Mexican press both in 
the United States and Mexico. This Los Angeles newspaper displayed a typical headline 
referring to the braceros as “modern slaves.” The international executive agrcements 
have built up a formidably bad press, including the conservative national dailies like 
Universal and the popular weekly Hoy, as well as the small but articulate Communist 
"arty press. 
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Apparently Communist Party members and sympathizers do filter through the screening 
procedures of the Governments of the United States and Mexico. This national was in 
a crew of tomato pickers in the Tracy area in October 1951. He gave an unsolicited 
and enthusiastic party salute after pequeetins that this picture be taken. He would not 
state whether he carried a party card. The administrative and compliance procedures 
through which the Mexican labor-recruiting program operates are loose. They are only 
a little less so than the sieve through which thousands of wetbacks enter the United 
States each month. Charges have already been made in Mexico City in this connection. 
These charges have more recently been repeated by Gov. Earl Warren. 


ies 


One of more than 650,000 wetbacks arrested and deported to Mexico during 1951. This 
young man walked and hitch-hiked over 600 miles in his own country to reach the border. 
When interviewed in El Centro by union members he was penniless. He was then trying 
to collect 2 weeks’ wages which his employer owed him and had refused to pay. 
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This crew of nationals (contract workers) illustrates how the program operates in violation 
ot law. The 1951 agreement prohibited the participation of private labor contraciors 
in the program. This group was in charge of a contractor—the Filipino in the back- 
ground. Two of the men could not produce documents of legal entry. Yet they were 


working in the same crew with nationals—a serious but common violation of the 
agreement. 





American domestic sheep shearers work under contract and according to union pay scales. 
Wetback shearers operating out of Texas under private labor contractors will take jobs 
at 35 percent and under the union rate. Corral men, when organized, get $15 a day; 
“wets” will do the same work for $3 a day and meals. Wetback sheep herders have 


driven out the domestic workers. The border patrol in the Imperial Valley never molests 
them 
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These women are experienced field workers. They were born and reared in the Imperial 
Valley. Their earnings form an important ene of the family income. Women workers 
such as these have been driven out of jobs by wetbacks and contract nationals. These 
six women, residents of Brawley, have just been fired from a job. Their places were 
taken by nationals who can be seen working in the distant background. 


During the past 5 years—1946 to 1951—hundreds of resident families in the Imperial 
Valley have been uprooted and driven to the road by the wetbacks and nationals. This 
small truck houses a family of six domestic Mexican farm workers. They could not 
make a living on 50 cents an hour and occasional work. The small towns and even the 
larger labor centers of the Imperial Valley are becoming depopulated in this process. 
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This group of 12 children belong to one ae The father was an irrigator in Imperial 
Valley making 60 cents an hour. His — oyer hired a Mexican contract national at 
50 cents and offered to keep the father of these children at that wage. He refused. 
They abandoned their home in Imperial and went on the road. The family was found 
camped on U. 8. 99 on Easter morning of 1950 with cash reserves of a little over $6. 
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Tent camps such as these provide temporary shelter for the displaced persons migratin 
north from the Imperial Valley, Arizona, and Texas. This is the notorious ‘“‘Hole o 
Tracy,” California. In this camp also the corporation farmers held Mexican nationals 
and wetbacks under armed guard during the tomato-pickers strike in 1951. 
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The displaced domestic farm workers who are not able to find temporary shelter in camps 
live like this. The wooden shack is the kitchen and dining room; surrounding it are 
tents occupied by single men and families who work in the nearby fields. 
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Waste * * * More than 85 percent of the 1951 tomato crop in San Joaquin and 
Staislaus Counties, Calif., was picked by wetbacks and nationals. This picture shows 
the fruit they left behind them to rot in the broken vines. Some fields on which picking 
had been completed yielded 10 tons with 3 and 4 tons left in the field—first-class fruit 
such as is shown here. 
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Waste * * * ‘Tomatoes were scarce in the markets of Pacific coast cities ; but the dairy 
cattle of San Joaquin County had plenty to eat. 


NATIONAL FarM Lazpor UNron, AFL, DETAILED COMMENTS ON SPECIFIC PROVISIONS 
OF THE MIGRANT LABOR AGREEMENT OF 1951 


Article 1 (b) (2): By recognizing an association of growers as an “employer” 
the Department of Labor in fact enters into collective-bargaining arrangements 
with the corporation farmers of the United States. Such arrangements have 
the character of an “agreement,” as stipulated by section 502 of Public Law 78, 
Eighty-second Congress. The conclusion is clear: The agreement establishes 
collective bargaining between the Department of Labor and the employers. In 
contrast, the Department of Labor and all other Federal and State agencies 
involved in the administration of the agreement, steadfastly refuse to deal col- 
lectively on the basis of an agreement with the union. Moreover, the Depart- 
ment of Labor in practice supports the associations which it recognizes in their 
position that they, the associations, may not and will not enter into collective 
arrangements with the union in relation to the wage and working conditions 
created and affected by the importation of Mexican nationals. 

In this section also there occurs for the first time the stipulation that the 
Secretary of Labor “determines” the existence of individual liability of the 
growers who are members of an association. Throughout the agreement there 
is a persistent grant of discretionary power to the Secretary of Labor not subject 
to legal definition or administrative precedent. The extent to which this dis- 
cretion has been abused by Secretary of Labor Tobin was apparent when he 
refused to grant the National Farm Labor Union the right of appeal under the 
Federal Administrative Procedure Act. This type of discretion leads directly 
to a danger already emphasized by the NFLU, namely, that administrative. dis- 
cretion exercised under an international executive agreement can be and has been 
used as a weapon to prevent collective bargaining, lower wages, and undermine 
work standards in the United States. 

Article 1 (b) (3): By defining “employers” as “processors who purchase in 
whole or in part the crop on which the Mexican worker is to be employed” the 
agreement throws open the entire food-processing industry to infiltration of 
low-wage Mexican labor. By processing a few boxes of tomatoes picked by a 
Mexican national a strictly commercial enterprise like the California Packing 
Corp., or Flotill Products, can convert itself into an “agricultural employer.” 
The definition of an economic process is primarily one of function, not of desti- 
nation. The confusion to which the definitions contained in the agreement lead 
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can be readily appreciated by comparing the meaning of ‘agricultural employers” 
under the agreement and under the Wage Stabilization Board's orders. 

Article 1 (c): The definition of wages is in no way acceptable to the union. 
Wages for year-round domestic farm workers are invariably defined as a 
fixed sum in addition to perquisites, if there are any. Wages are properly a 
precise rate of payment less deductions authorized by law. The latitude given 
the employer by this article makes the so-called prevailing wage clauses of the 
agreement meaningless. One more step and the negotiators of these agreements 
will be deducting from wages “payment in kindness” as well as “payment in kind.” 
Moreover, California law clearly requires written authorization by the employer 
for the deduction of insurance premiums. 

Article 1 (d): The definitions of “agriculture” contained in this article are 

a good example of the accordion type of discretion used by the negotiators. 
‘farming now embraces forestry; lumbering; maintenance of*irrigation canals, 
reservoirs and waterways; food processing, and cotton ginning. It would seem 
that under this definition reclamation programs in the United States belong 
in the Department of Agriculture rather than in the Department of Interior. 
“Delivery to storage or to market” defined as a farm operation leads to the 
eventual classification of trucks and railways as “incidents” of agricultural 
production. Paragraph (4) of this article attempts to moderate somewhat this 
flank assault of union-organized industries by an awkward, meaningless limi- 
tation, “but only if such operator produced more than one-half of the com- 
modity with respect to which the service is performed.” Does this mean that 
a farm operator cannot qualify unless he produces more than half of the tomatoes 
or prunes harvested in the State of California? 

Article 2 (f): The provision of reception centers for Mexican nationals is 
typical of the kind of economic and social discrimination which is rapidly 
crystallizing under this type of agreement. What would be termed “creeping 
socialism” by vote farmers like Thomas Werdel or Richard Nixon when solicited 
in behalf of homeless American farm workers who follow the crops, is financed 
by the United States Treasury without question and by congressional mandate, 
when intended for imported low-wage labor. This and all previous international 
agreements have been rife with this kind of over and implicit discrimination 
against American citizens. 

Article 2: The principle set forth in this article has been and should continue 
to be uncompromisingly fought by organized labor in the United States and in 
any democratic country. Neither Cabinet officers, diplomats, or subaltern bu- 
reau employees of a Federal agency have any moral or equitable right to 
negotiate, define, stipulate, and sign, exclusively in the light of their own 
judgment, and not subject to the approval of the organized opinion of the 
workers affected, international labor agreements of any kind, The assumption 
underlying this kind of authorization in collective bargaining does not apply 
to international labor relations. The relations hetween employers and workers 
in the United States are based upon methods and procedures intended to en- 
courage, not obstruct, the democratic processes. The methods and procedures, as 
shown on the record, of the negotiators of this agreement, have little in common 
with the open hearings, full inquiry, equal representation, objective analysis, 
unrestricted information, delegation of authority, and ultimate reference to 
the affected persons for which organized labor has fought in this country. The 
Government officials who negotiated this agreement did not represent the farm 
workers of the United States. Their opposite numbers in Mexico did not repre- 
sent the Mexican labor recruits who have been contracted under the agreement. 
The claim that they have such representation will be challenged each and every 
time it is made. 

Article 3: It is respectfully suggested that, just as the negotiators do not rep- 
resent the workers neither is it in their power to “harmonize the agricultural 
cycles of the two countries.” It may be that the agricultural cycles of Mexico 
and the United States will one day be harmonized; but the fundamental changes 
in the very fabric of the economy and the politics (not to say the climate) of 
both countries which would be required are probably beyond the means of the 
negotiators of international agreements to accomplish. * * * This article 
also gives the Secretary of Labor discretion in scheduling the employers for 
contracting at specific reception centers, This provision merely emphasizes a 
known and familiar result of these agreements, namely, the advantage given 
the corporation farmers over the small operators in “creaming” the supply of 
Mexican nationals. 
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Article 4: The location of the contracting centers is such as to encourage the 
migration of illegals or wetbacks. Thousands of applicants are turned away 
at these centers by the growers. These derelict workers find themselves hungry 
and penniless right on the border. The temptation to cross as an illegal is too 
strong for them. A few steps and they are over the line. In addition to the 
compulsion of hunger there are the incentives offered by runners of growers 
who mingle with the crowds of contract applicants at the centers. Disappointed 
applicants are offered jobs, given transportation and are at work in a few hours 
as “wets.” Thus the reception centers, when located at the border, serve a double 
function as labor pools for contractees and illegals. 

Article 5: The negotiators of the agreement of 1951 had at their disposal the 
experience of nearly 10 years of procedure in the selection of workers. Had 
they been interesfed in the human aspects of the matter they would have recog- 
nized the importance of minimizing, if not eliminating, the rackets that have 
grown up in Mexico apropos of the selection of contract workers. This article 
places the responsibility for this racketeering squarely where it belongs—on the 
Mexican negotiators who asked for it, and on the United States negotiators, who 
agreed to it. The traffic in contracts has been a seething scandal in Mexico for 
years; it has not broken out into a major international affaire because of the 
skillful veiling of the facts in Mexico City and Washington. This is the crucial 
point at which international action is required to put an end to the ruthless 
milking of Mexican citizens who apply for contracts under these agreements. 
This has become perhaps the most lucrative single labor racket in Mexico. The 
power and discretion to create the conditions by which thousands upon thou- 
sands of impoverished Mexicans can be forced to pay tribute into the millions 
of dollars to politically protected racketeers should be denied to the persons who 
negotiate these agreements * * *. The screening of candidates by the De- 
partment of Justice is a fiction. The wording of this article implies a careful, 
loyalty-board type of proceeding with each contractee. Anyone who has ob- 
served conditions in the contracting centers knows how misleading this phras- 
ing is. The ability of Communists to slip through this kind of “screening” is at 
least indicated by photographs in the possession of the National Farm Labor 
Union. The wording of the article in this connection should have been changed 
to describe what actually happens, rather than to create a false sense of se- 
curity * * *,. Paragraph 2 of this article is indicative of the assumption of 
metaphysical powers by the negotiators, who can set aside domestic law, har- 
monize international agricultural cycles, and make cotton ginning into a dirt- 
farm operation. ‘A Mexican worker shall not be regarded as having departed 
from Mexico until he has been contracted.” Mexican law defines the legal de- 
parture of persons from Mexican territory. 

Article 6: The payment by the United States Government of subsistence and 
transportation expenses for the worker is a subsidy to the corporation farmers 
of the United States and should be so described. Subsidy payments out of pub- 
lic funds usually carry certain obligations. None is attached to this particular 
subsidy. 

Article 7: The determination of ineligible employers by the Mexican Govern- 
ment as prescribed by this article is unrealistic and evasive. It is unrealistic 
because the Mexican Government has no machinery, personnel, or intention of 
effectively policing the agreement. It is evasive because the responsibility for 
the enforcement of the law within the borders of the United States belongs to 
agencies of the United States Government primarily. Charging a Federal agency 
of the Mexican Government, poorly staffed and misinformed if informed at all, 
with determining the eligibility of thousands of potential employers scattered 
in 20 States in this country is an administrative absurdity * * *. It is pre- 
cisely this type of Rube Goldberg contrivance which has made enforcement of 
penalties on growers who violate the agreement a tiresome and familiar farce. 
During the 1951 tomato-picking season in the upper San Joaquin Valley of Cali- 
fornia more than 60 percent of the crop was picked by wetbacks. These men 
were openly used in mixed crews with contract nationals by certified employ- 
ers—certified by Secretary of Labor Tobin. The growers knew the facts, the 
growers’ association knew them, the newspapers knew them: and yet, during the 
1951 season, there was not one single cancellation of a contract for violation of 
article 7. 

This is irritating but not unusual. Earlier this year a specific, documented 
charge was filed against O’Dwyer and Mets, prominent growers in the Imperial 
Valley for hiring mixed crews. The adroit manner in which the Department of 
Labor “investigated” these charges is a clear indication of this article. 
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The machinery indicated for the enforcement of article 7 shows how far 
removed from reality these provisions are. The way to enforce these specific 
provisions is for agents—a sufficient number of them—of the Department of 
Labor to be given full power to cancel certifications on the spot where mixed 
crews are found. The consultation, joint findings, and other procedural mucilage 
with which the crackdown on employers is gummed up gives contractors, growers, 
and wetbacks plenty of time to move. * * * ‘The admonition of reasonable 
inquiry on the part of the grower to determine whether he is employing “wets” 
is so much verbiage. Recently Mr. Hank Strobel, corporation farmer and spokes- 
men for those who benefit from the agreement, stated publicly, in the presence 
of Government officials, that he would not under any circumstances ask any 
questions of the Mexicans hired on his operations in the Salinas Valley. Yet 
Mr. Strobel has had and continues to have “wets” in his employ. 

Article 8: The enforcement of sanctions against discrimination is likewise 
based on concepts that are impractical, evasive, and unrealistic. Experience 
with minority group problems in the United States has shown many times over 
that the incubus of discrimination is local and that the legal and moral pres- 
sure to discourage it must come from outside. Yet the impression is given 
that local officers can effectively pledge the community to eliminate discrimina- 
tion. Here is another example of the distortion of long and painfully acuired 
national experience in a major area of social adjustment by negotiators of 
international labor agreements to suit the pressing demands of corporation 
farmers. The analysis must be carried a little further to show where it leads. 
This article prohibits discrimination because of nationality or ancestry against 
Mexicans. But of course it says nothing of discrimination against Negroes. Not 
only are Mexican nationals hired in areas where there is discrimination against 
Negroes; Negro farm workers have been denied employment by reason of the 
fact that Mexican nationals under contract had been given prior rights to the 
available jobs. This is, moreover, an interesting philosophical question. By an 
international executive agreement certain types of racial and econom’e discrim- 
inavion are conveumed and ceriin « er i) pes are Conuconed or iactiiy accepted, 
But this does not seem to be the position of the United States Government with 
respect to racial and economic discrimination either at home or abroad. 
Consequently there is another example of how basic public policy can be and is 
breached by self-appointed negotiators of international labor agreements. 

Article 9: The interpretation of what constitutes reasonable availability of 
domestic workers or the protection of their wages and living standards is here 
again made to depend on the administrative discretion of the Secretary of 
Labor. This discretion is misplaced and dangerous to organized labor. The 
basis for such determinations should be the terms and conditions for farm work 
laid down in collective bargaining agreements, and the holding of open hearings 
in the area where alien labor is allegedly in short supply. At the present time 
the corporation farmers in the United States lay down the terms and conditions 
of employment as & result of and in relation to the assurance they have of approval 
by the Secretary of Labor of their demands. The growers then reverse these 
terms to conform with the wages and other conditions which the Mexican na- 
tional accepts. The record available in the Secretary of Labor's office already 
shows how wage cuts and displacement operate, article 9 to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Article 11; This is another revolutionary change in the concept of contracts, on 
a par with the presumption of representation by governments of the workers 
in international negotiations, In domestic law not even a justice of the peace 
could both make and enforce a contract on two private parties, after arbitrarily 
fixing the terms of the agreement. There is a specious argument underlying 
the article. It is taken for granted that the Mexican national has read, under- 
stands, and agrees to the terms of the contract. This is not true in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases. It is taken for granted that public officials and govern- 
ment functionaries know more about the interests and problems of the workers 
than they do themselves. This is also manifestly untrue. It is taken for 
granted that the United States corporation growers have read, understand, and 
agree to the terms of the contract. This is true, since the Department of Labor 
drafts the agreements and contracts with the previous knowledge, consent, 
approval and advice of the corporation farmers lobby in Washington. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Mexican contract national has found his own answer in the novel 
principle that workers are minors and therefore wards of paternal bureaucrats. 
The Mexican national doesn’t bother to test the contract or to amend it through 
channels. He merely “skips” the contract and becomes a “wetback”, 
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Article 15: The determination of a prevailing wage for the purposes of the 
individual work agreement is still largely a matter of economic make-believe. 
“The rate prevailing at the time in question” is a ghost yardstick. “The time 
in question” is supposed to be the time at which the work is in progress, with 
the harvest sufficiently advanced to have laid down going rates of pay to domestic 
workers. But the wages written into the individual work contracts are deter- 
mined before the crop begins. There is reason to suspect that the rates of pay 
are settled even as early as the time of negotiating the agreement. The fact is 
that if the process did not work in reverse—that is, if the United States were 
not able to bargain for Mexican nationals in advance of harvesttime and fix 
their wages so as to adversely affect wage rates to domestic labor, the agree- 
ment would have little practical value to the growers. Fortunately, Public Law 
78 already cited reveals the true state of affairs. Section 508 (3) lays it down 
that growers must offer domestic workers employment “at wages * * * com- 
parable to those offered to foreign workers.” And this is exactly what happens, 
and the record submitted previously to the Department of Labor has brought out 
this wage-cutting, displacing function of the agreement. There is, therefore, 
need for the drafters of the text of the agreement and the drafters of Public 
Law 78 to provide a concordance of their respective documents for the benefit 
of workers who don’t know what is best for them. This ought not to be dif- 
ficult since the ideological fount of congressional legislation on Mexican labor im- 
portation and the text of the executive agreements—negotiated since 1942 is 
the Washington lobby of the associated farmers * * * The provision of this 
article that certifications will be denied when the Secretary of Labor “finds” 
that the employment of illegals has adversely affected wage rates means noth- 
ing in practice. The wage scale of Imperial Valley is a glaring example of what 
the Secretary of Labor would “find” if he would only look. 

Article 16: The guaranty of work provided for this article is left entirely 
to the discretion of the growers. In California, the State labor code, specifically 
commands that farm wages be liquidated in their entirety every 15 days. The 
growers who have obtained Mexican nationals, however, do not comply with the 
code in that they do not compute the 75-percent guaranty every 2 weeks. They 
take the position that the guaranty is computable at the termination of the 
contract. By that time any one of several elements may make it unnecessary 
to determine whether the national has any pay coming for guaranteed but un- 
used work time. The national may have skipped. He may be evacuated in a 
hurry. He may be promised liquidation in Mexico. He may lose his work 
records (if he keeps any). The amount of bookkeeping implied in this article, 
if it were observed, would be such as to add appreciably to the cost of adminis- 
tering the contracts. 

Article 21: This article purports to make a slight concession to the principle 
of collective bargaining in behalf of the workers. The right of elections which 
is so graciously granted is never exercised, partly on account of the manner in 
which crews of nationals are assembled, partly because once the nationals are 
on location the growers discourage every form of organization. The definition 
of purpose of these elections is typical of the whimsical language employed in 
the agreement to slither across difficult issues. The elected representatives 
are designated for the purpose of “maintaining contact” with the employer. 
But the workers maintain daily contact with the employer right at the point 
of production. Therefore the only other useful purpose of electing representa- 
tives might be to present grievances and negotiate their settlement. This has 
always been emphatically opposed by the growers. Here, also, the agreement 
obscures rather than clarifies the real situation. In practice, the growers’ asso- 
ciations appoint the workers representative. In the Salinas Valley, for in- 
stance, the Vegetable Growers’ Association hired one Benigno Lopez to supervise 
its contracting in Hermosillo and later in other contracting centers. Lopez 
was also later installed as the “representative” of the workers, and the nationals 
were told that they were to present all their grievances to Lopez. No elections 
were ever held in 1951 in the Salinas Valley or anywhere else. The various 
growers’ associations in Salinas, Imperial, and San Joaquin, to name only a few 
areas, openly violated this article, but the Department of Labor never ‘found” 
the violators. 

Article 22: Again the National Farm Labor Union challenges the discretion 
given the Secretary of Labor in determining whether or not a strike or lockont 
exists. A strike is the economic action of the workers in response to the organ- 
ized economic resistance of the employers—in this case, corporation farmers 
whose political and financial support includes the largest industrial and financial 
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interests of the United States. The growers exercise their resistance in terms 
of the peculiar and characteristic conditions of agricultural production. This 
is clearly shown by the very terms in which the agreement and the individual 
work contracts are drawn up, Nevertheless, when the Secretary of Labor sets 
about to determine whether or not a strike exists in a given area, by exercising 
the proper discretion he can, and does, and has, and will ignore those very 
conditions of economic production in agriculture which force the workers to 
act as they do. The behavior of the Department of Labor in the Imperial 
Valley strike is a one-package example of this. The rest of the article is drafted 
with an eye to the widest latitude for secretarial discretion. Operations must 
be seriously affected. What is serious is up to the Secretary of Labor to find. 
Again, no definition is given of what constitutes an economic dispute between 
the Mexican nationals and the growers’ association. It is presumed that the 
Mexican nationals did not give up their constitutional right to strike when they 
signed up. However, examination of legislation, administrative interpretations, 
and other documents closely related to the agreement, strongly suggests that 
the negotiators of this particular agreement also must be credited with eliminat- 
ing the right to strike of Mexican nationals, for this right is left to administra- 
tive interpretation at some future tim 

Article 27: The transfer of Mexican nationals from one empleyer to another 
is common practice among growers in California. These transfers are arranged 
on a verbal, lend-lease basis. This appears to be strictly legal within the terms 
of the agreement, because, again, the words found in the document do not mean 
what they say. In this case, the “employer” may be the Vegetable Growers 
Exchange of Salinas. But in practice the ranchers who compose the exchange 
are themselves “employers.” So when nationals are shifted from one member 
company to another, practically there is a change of emp'oyer; theoretically, 
there is not. Under this loose language there operates a slightly informal brown 
market of farm hands not recognized by the agreement. 

Article 30: The enforcement procedure, as in previous agreements, is cumber- 
some. It emphasizes remote control rather than immediate, point-of-production, 
day-to-day vigilance, and authority. Mexican consuls delay from 6 weeks to 2 
months in making field inspections requested by workers. Many camps in Cali- 
fornia were not inspected once between September 1 and November 1, 1951. 
The joint consultation procedure is several stages removed from the point of 
friction. Referral to diplomatic arbiters in Washington or Mexico City is ab- 
stract. In practice most of the Mexican nationals abandon their claims and 
grievances for fear of reprisals by their employers. The truth of the matter is 
that an economic operation involving forty or fifty thousand men within the 
short space of 3 or 4 months requires especially thoughtful and even ingenious— 
not to say sincere—methods of conciliation and arbitration to protect the 
weaker party to the contract—the national. The agreement, however, offers an 
elaborate substitute which is neither ingenious, thoughtful, constructive, prac- 
tical, or sincere. As an alternative to grievance procedures familiar in the labor 
movement on the basis of collective bargaining it compares about as favorably 
as Indian smoke signals with radio. 

Article 35: The agreement has given rise to numerous cases of conflict of laws 
in which, on the face of it, the agreement approves of actions or procedures which 
are specifically prohibited by State legislation. The case of wage liquidations 
every 15 days under the California labor code has been cited. California State 
jurisprudence prohibits the negotiation of contracts by individuals who hold 
public office and who personally benefit from such contracts. The department 
of labor, under the agreement, has signed contracts with such individuals. 
Farm workers may not be fired while a wage claim against the employer is 
pending before the State labor commissioner. California growers have fired, 
repatriated, or transferred Mexican nationals who filed wage claims. State 
law prohibits unauthorized deductions from wages. The agreement approves 
them. These are only suggestive examples of a new buffer zone of law and 
administrative procedure which is gradually taking form under the international! 
labor agreements. In this buffer zone, apparently, the Governments of both 
countries | arties to the agreement may viclate their owi: national constitutions 
and set aside fundamental rules of public administration. Article 35 is a pious 
wish which looks in a direction opposite from this trend. 

Article 86: Private farm labor contractors in California have openly and 
boastfully “participated” in the contracting of Mexican nationals. These con 
tractors have often been the principal! instruments of the corporation farmers 
in the administration of the recruitment program. 
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Article 37: What has been said concerning the method of negotiation of the 
agreement and the latitude of discretion given the Secretary of Labor applies 
to the device of the joint interpretation. What this boils down to is an arrange- 
ment whereby the Department of State and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
Mexico may decide, in a situation affecting many thousands of Mexican con- 
tractees and millions of American farm workers, what is a strike; what is agri- 
culture ; what is a claim; what are wages; who is an employer, and other equally 
vital matters. There is no appeal, either for the Mexican national or the domestic 
American workers, from these joint interpretations. Negotiations leading up to 
the interpretations are carried on with all the reticence of a top secret. Just 
as the agreement sets aside constitutional law and State legislation and accepted 
administrative procedure, so do the joint interpretations have the force of law 
in the buffer zone in which they originate. If the negotiators of the agreement 
have been so unresponsive to the views and interests of the farm workers whose 
wages and working conditions have been so seriously affected by this program, 
it is hardly to be expected that a continuing committee of joint interpreters, 
protected by anonymity and ignored by the press, will be any more concerned 
with such matters. The conferences of joint interpreters of the agreement are 
not likely to meet in the spirit or for the purposes laid down in articles 502 and 
503 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. Whereas it is declared 
in these articles that the national policy is to place primary reliance on collec- 
tive bargaining and full use of mediation and conciliation, the international 
policy, as laid down already by the agreement, the individual labor contracts, and 
by acts and declarations of the Department of State and the Department of Labor 
is to be one of paternalism toward the workers; one-sided bargaining with the 
associations of employers; and interpretations of vital concepts of industrial 
relations by joint interpretations subject to no appeal. 

Article 38: This article has added nothing to the solution of the problem of 
illegals. Like many other clauses of the agreement, necessary appropriations 
are not made by Congress, nor is additional personnel appointed to fulfill the 
commitments undertaken by the United States. 

Article 40: This is the one article in the agreement that can have the full 
support of the National Farm Labor Union. By limiting these evils to a dura- 
tion of 6 months the hope is sustained that the entire program of farm-labor 
recruitment in Mexico may be overhauled completely in the near future. 


Dr. Gavarza. I would like now to proceed with the statement that. 
has been prepared as a final round-up. 

Senator Murray. You may proceed. It is quite a lengthy state- 
ment, I notice. If there are any sections of it that you wish to sum- 
marize, the entire statement will be printed in the record. 

Dr. Gauarza. I shall do so. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Ernesto Galarza. I am director of research and educa- 
tion of the National Farm Labor Union of the A. F. of L. My address 
is General Delivery, California. The specific post office address is any 
area where the American farm workers are fighting against the system 
of peonage by contract sponsored under the Mexican farm labor agree- 
ment. 

For many years I worked in the fields and packing sheds of Cali- 
fornia. Being a naturalized citizen, I am able to speak from first-hand 
experience of the problems of the domestic Mexican agricultural 
workers in the Southwest. Having been something of a “wetback” 
myself when I was a boy, I also understand the viewpoint of the 
illegals. 

For 6 years I was Chief of the Division of Labor Information of the 
Pan American Union. I resigned voluntarily in June 1946 on account 
of illness. I suffered a stroke of nausea when I observed at close quar- 
ters the betrayal of the Bolivian miners and farm workers by the De- 
eg of State. This betrayal led to the installation in power in 

dolivia of a coalition government composed of four parts tin barons, 
three parts corporation farmers, and two parts Communist Party. 
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Sinister in its origin, hypocritical i in its execution and tragic in its 
ending, this obscure but significant diplomatic incident has yet to 
receive the attention it deserves. 

I next quote in the statement a sentence from Senator Humphrey’s 
introduction of the work of this committee when he said: 

We are here dealing not only with an issue of economics; we are dealing with 
an issue of human rights. 

We emphatically agree with that. 

We next remark, Senator, that we are glad this committee is assert- 
ing its jurisdiction in the matter of labor and all that affects the 
welfare of labor in this country. We congratulate you on that 
assertion. 

We come to you as our court of next to the last resort. In the last 
4 years we have exhausted every avenue of Government, every resource 
of the law, and every amenity of friendly, amiable discussion. We 
have been shut out, cut off, ignored, and put away. Now we ask you 
to hear the evidence and test the logic of our case. When you have 
done so we ask you to carry it to the last resort, to the President of the 
United States, who has been separated from the truth by barricades 
of selfish interest and roadblocks of incompetence. 

The 1951 international agreement, like those that preceded it, was 
and is a four-power pact to continue and strengthen the system of 
peonage by contract in the United States. The parties to that pact are 
the Associated Farmers, the Department of State, the Department of 
Labor, and the Department of Justice. 

We next describe, Senator, the process of certification. The hysteria 
which is always built around the need for farm labor is justified on the 
basis of certificates of need. These certificates of need are supposed to 
be the factual proof that agriculture is facing collapse if we don’t 
bring Mexican nationals into the country. But the certification is 
based on this process: There is in California a system of county com- 
mittees of growers dominated by the corporation farmers. They pass 
upon their own future needs. They estimate their own alleged short- 
ages. ‘They pass these demands on to the State department of employ- 
ment, which rubber-stamps it. These are then passed on to the regional 
office of the department of labor, which passes them on to the secretary 
of labor, and that is the proof of shortages. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, we call your attention in this 
statement to the record of 1951. When we look back over that record 
we find that in one area of California these forecasts were 95 percent 
wrong in some instances, in other instances 90 percent wrong, in others 
75 percent, 80, 65, and 50. From that we conclude with a sentence that 
I want to read from this text. The forecasters could have done better 
with ouija boards. Their calculations year after year prove to be very 
neat and symmetrical, a pyramid of errors wobbling on its apex. 

In cotton we have another problem which I w ant to call your atten- 
tion to, and that is the matter of wage cuts. These Mexican nationals 
come under an agreement which specifically and solemnly promises 
that no wage cuts shall be produced under this program, but look at 
the record. 

In cotton Mexican nationals have been used to freeze the wage 
structure in the South. They have been used to cut wages in Cali- 
fornia tomatoes. Tomato-pickers wages were raised to 20 cents a box 
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in 1950 by our union. They were cut to 16 and 14 cents a box in 1951 
by the use of over 5,000 nationals. A farm corporation in the Santa 
Clara Valley cut wages from 80 to 75 cents an hour the day that 50 
nationals were moved in. The wages for nationals are fixed in Mexico 
below American standards, and then that basis is taken for offering 
wages to domestic workers. 

Mr. Chairman, we call your attention to the problem of displace- 
ment. Here again we have a solemn promise that no local domestic 
laborers will be displaced. The chairman has already raised that 
question. I add only a few more instances. 

In the Imperial Valley the union has verified, documented, and re- 
ported dozens of cases of displacement. In the tomato crop last year 
25 percent of the picking was done by the nationals and more than 
60 percent by illegals. That is to say, a little more than 85 percent of 
one of the most important crops in California was picked by crews 
that were over 85 percent alien. That is the extent of displacement 
in tomatoes. 

In fruit picking, pruning, cotton, vegetables, some crews have run 
as high as 75 percent imported nationals. 

In Salinas local workers were fired right out of the fields the mo- 
ment that nationals under contract arrived at Jacinto. 

On Easter Sunday, Mr. Chairman, this happened to me. I was 
riding along US 99, 10 miles north of Bakersfield, and I saw a a 
camped in the shelter of a billboard. The father had lost his jo 
as an irrigator in the Imperial Valley at 60 cents an hour to an alien 
worker at 50 cents an hour. He was parked under this billboard with 
12 kids and his wife. 

In the Central Valley near the city of Lamont there is a growing 
settlement of hundreds of families who are refugees from the border 
areas of California, Arizona, and Texas. These are the displaced 
pean of the operating agreement between the Departments of State, 

abor, Justice, and the Associated Farmers. 

In the meantime the wetback problem becomes worse rather than 
better, and it will be worse in 1952 than it was in 1951. One reason 
is that the United States Treasury is subsidizing wetbacks. This is 
the way it works: Public funds are spent to recruit and transport 
Mexican nationals. They are placed on the farms in this country. 
Contracts are violated. Their grievances are suppressed by the hired 
representatives of the corporation farmers. These men get restless. 
The private labor contractors induce them to skip their contracts. 
‘These “skips” were brought here at public expense, and yet they pass 
into the no-man’s land of the wetback by the thousands every year. 

During 1951, Mr. Chairman, practically every tomato grower in the 
San Joaquin Valley of California mixed crews of “wets” and na- 
tionals. This is a violation of the law. These mixed crews are the 
devices by which illegals and nationals are kept in a balanced aquarium 
of exploitation and labor bootlegging. Wetbacks pick carrots, spin- 
ach, apples, prunes, for instance, that go into Gerber’s baby foods. Il- 
legals pick almost every brand of processed fruits and vegetables in 
the Southwest. No doubt the Senate and House kitchens are stocked 
with food originally picked by exploited peons. 

The labels on those tin cans and packages may be a guaranty of 
high quality, but the watermark on those labels, if you will only hold 
it up to the light, is the watermark of peonage by contract. 
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We have some remarks in this statement, Mr. Chairman, to which 
we urgently call your attention concerning the role of the private 
labor contractor who has been used in the operation of the Mexican 
agreement, also contrary to law. To save your time, sir, I want to 
pass on to the following observation. 

The contract nationals and the wetbacks are simply two comple- 
mentary groups of the same labor pool, and this was again shown by 
the senatorial history of the so-called wetback bill passed by the 
Senate about 10 days ago. Senator Ellender and Congressman Poage 
went to Mexico City in February 1951 to negotiate last year’s execu- 
tive agreement. They faithfully promised the Mexican Government 
that in exchange for 200,000 contractees they would prepare legisla- 
tion to stamp out the traffic in wetbacks. Such legislation could have 
been modeled on Mexican law on the subject. This law is very strin- 
gent and conclusive. Yet, when such legislation was introduced, hur- 
riedly and almost by surprise, the old argument against it arose. For 
instance—and I would like to interpolate—the argument that stoop 
labor will be done only by Mexicans. This is not true. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have before us not a problem of stoop labor. There is in your 
record examples of distinguished Members of Congress who have 
done stoop labor and are proud of it. So what we have is not stoop 
labor but lead work at stupid wages. 


But to return to the statement, when this legislation was introduced, 
as I have said, hurriedly and almost by surprise, these arguments were 
used. Amendments that would have brought the bill nearer to keep- 
ing the pledges given to a foreign government were beaten down. We 
know now why. <A deal was cooked. Like the fumes of boiling cab- 


bage, we could smell it out in California. The Mexican Government 
agreed to a 3-month extension in exchange for half a law, a sterile law 
that will have no issue. 

The Aleman government of Mexico has settler for this. If the 
Mexican people want to permit their Government to keep sending men 
indentured to corporation farming year after year, that is their 
business, but we on this side of the border understand that the ramrod 
extension of last week signals the broken promises, in Mexico City and 
Washington, that the exploitation of illegals would end decisively be- 
fore any more nationals were certified. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is the record on noncompliance with the terms 
of the contracts by the growers also. During 1951 unlawful dedue- 
tions from wages were common in California, and we have the record 
to prove it. Mixed crews operated everywhere with no contracts 
canceled. When an influential company, O’Dwyer and Mets, of the 
Imperial Valley, were caught in the act of operating mixed crews. 
the Department of Labor killed the investigation that was due by : 
series of delaying retreats. When the union asked for an investigation 
of the wage cuts and displacements that took place in the Santa Clara 
Valley last spring, neither Gov. Earl Warren nor the Department of 
Labor made a move. Growers have appointed their own agents to 
serve as representatives of the braceros, which is a violation of the 
agreement. 

The administration of the agreement is in keeping with the interests 
it serves, the interests of the corporation farmers of the United States, 
and I am quoting verbatim a press release of the Department of Labor. 
The agents of the Department of State who negotiate these agree- 
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ments do not represent us. They represent no workers. Nor could 
they, since it is doubtful if they sould tell the difference between a 
Persian melon and a Persian cat. 

The State and Federal agencies consult only the corporation farm- 
ers. They admit only the corporation farmers to their high councils. 
They enter into collective-bargaining agreements only with the asso- 
ciated farmers, but never with workers. They negotiate in secret. 
They cover their administrative caprices with arbitrary distortions 
of laws never intended to apply to farm labor. Since secrecy is an 
instrument of peonage by contract, they steadfastly refused to enter 
into public debate with the union. They snub hearings such as this 
one. Why, we can only surmise. 

In this process of administration, the secular arms of the associated 
farmers, the departments I have mentioned before, have gone so far 
as to deny the American farm worker the right of appeal under the 
Administrative Procedure Act. This fundamental safeguard against 
executive arbitrariness has been suspended, not by an act of Con- 
gress in a dire emergency, but by a routine letter of a Cabinet officer. 

All this, Mr. Chairman, is not done in the name of efficiency. The 
nationals are not as efficient in the fields as the experienced domestic 
local workers. Each national must serve a period of apprentice- 
ship. Even so he does not compete with the domestic labor force. 
In asparagus cutting, for instance, it takes two nationals to do the work 
of one domestic worker. In melon capping the ratio is closer to 3 to 
1. Last year between 80,000 and 100,000 tons of tomatoes were lost 
in the San Joaquin Valley by mixed crews of illegals and nationals 
through incompetent picking. This leads to the slow but permanent 
dispersal of a trained core of mén and women upon whose know-how 
and practical knowledge the gathering of the crops has always rested. 

To conclude, Mr. Chairman, in two or three brief paragraphs: 

In sum, a decade of experience has taught us that the ostensible 
aims of the agreements are not the real aims. The manpower crisis 
are false alarms on a major scale. In administration and compliance 
peonage by contract is illegal and disorderly. Its most solemn do- 
mestic and international promises are broken. On this record we 
make the urgent recommendation that the little men behind the big 
desks who have contrived this state of confusion retire to lower levels 
of ineffectualness in public service. If they want practical work 
to do, let them come with me to a shack on the edge of the city dump 
near the city of Tracy. A man, his wife, and eight children lived 
there last winter. They divided the night into two shifts. The 
father watched until midnight and the mother from midnight until 
dawn. By the light of a kerosene lamp they sat with a stick ready 
to beat back the rats that threatened a young child in his crib. That 
man was a displaced domestic worker. He is expected to work for 
75 or 80 cents an hour, or else a national or an illegal will take his 
place. 

We have offered, together with our brief, our recommendations. 
We have offered them before to the President’s Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor. We offer them again in a spirit of constructive determi- 
nation that the international labor agreements shall be the instru- 
ments, not of peonage by contract, but of a truly democratic inter- 
national program of mutual assistance, respect, and rising standards 
of productivity and welfare. 
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That ends my statement, Mr. Chairman. 
(Mr. Galarza’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ERNESTO GALARZA 


My name is Ernesto Galarza. I am director of research and education of 
the National Farm Labor Union, AFL. My address is general delivery, Cali- 
fornia. The specific post office address is any area where the American farm 
workers are fighting against the system of peonage by contract sponsored under 
the Mexican farm-labor agreement. 

For many years I worked in the fields and packing sheds of California. Being 
a naturalized citizen I am speak from first-hand experience of the problems of 
the domestic Mexican agricultural workers in the Southwest. Having been 
something of a wetback myself when I was a boy, I can also understand the view- 
point of the illegals. 

For 6 years I was chief of the division of labor information of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. I resigned voluntarily in June 1946 on account of illness. I suffered 
a stroke of nauseau when I observed at close quarters the betrayal of the 
Bolivian miners and farm workers by the Department of State. This betrayal 
led to the installation in power of a coalition government composed of four parts 
tin barons, three parts corporation farmers, and two parts Communist Party. 
Sinister in its origin, hypocritical in its execution, and tragic in its ending, this 
obscure but significant diplomatic incident has yet to receive the attention it 
deserves. 

Senator Humphrey’s recent statement has set the keynote for our testimony. 
He said: “We are dealing here not only with an issue of economics; we are 
dealing with an issue of human rights.” And this issue is clearly one that 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare—an authority which we are glad this subcommittee is rightfully assert- 
ing today. 

We come to you as our court of next-to-the-last resort. In the past 4 years 
we have exhausted every avenue of Government, every resource of law, every 
amenity of friendly and amiable discussion. We have ben shut out, cut off, 
ignored, and put away. Now we ask you to hear the evidence and test the 
logic of our case. When you have done so, we ask you to carry it to the last 
resort—the President of the United States—-who has been separated from the 
truth by baricades of selfish interest and road blocks of incompetence. 

The 1951 international agreement, like those that preceded it, was and is 
a four-power pact to continue and strengthen a system of peonage by contract 
in the United States. The parties to that pact are the Associated Farmers, and 
the Departments of State, Labor, Agriculture and Justice. We ask you to consider 
the following: 

The importation of Mexican contract workers is based on a system of certifica- 
tion which originates with the corporation farmers themselves. In California 
there are county farm labor advisory committees, formed exclusively of growers— 
controlled by the big ones. These committees make their own estimates of 
presumed labor shortages. They are passed on to the State employment agency. 
The estimate of need is validated and passed on to the regional Federal employ- 
ment office. It is again validated and passed on to the Secretary of Labor. 
Without independent and scrutinizing check, it is certified. This, and nothing 
more substantial than this, is the proof that a critical shortage of labor exists. 

The wetback population is always left out of the reckoning in these certifica- 
tions. California has some 50,000 illegals. They are never counted. They are 
the hidden reservoir of bootleg labor, 

The certification process is steamed up with propaganda from official State 
and Federal agencies as well as from the Associated Farmers and their trans- 
mission belts. Congress is ramrodded into hasty action, year after year, by these 
tactics. This year the signal was given by Mr. Edward Hayes, director of 
employment of California. A few days ago before the Senate debated the wet- 
back bill Mr. Hayes looked 12 months ahead into his crystal hall and predicted 
a disastrous shortage of labor. Hysteria crept into the Sennte debate. It was 
voted on and passed with the ink hardly dry on the committee print; without 
a committee report ; without a chance for calm deliberation. 

In every previous year the record shows how wrong this kind of manpower 
analysis and forecasting can be. In 1951 the forecasters were wrong up to 95 
percent for some areas. In the case of California cotton they were something 
like 90 percent off the beam. In other States they missed the target by 50, 65, 
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and 80 percent. In one area the corporation farmers demanded—and got— 
27,000 contract nationals. Half way through the crop they sent 26,000 of them 
home. 

The forecasters could have done better with a ouija board. Their calculations, 
year after year, prove to be neat and symmetrical—a pyramid of errors wobbling 
on its apex. 

The 1951 agreement contained a solemn promise that the labor-recruiting 
program would not result in wage cuts for domestic labor. This, as we now 
know, is a false front. The Federal agencies hold to a concept that the Mexican 
nationals are “mobile task forces” that may be moved about at will by the 
corporation farms. The object of these “task forces” is to cut wages. 

In cotton nationals have been used to freeze the wage structure in the South. 
They have been used to cut wages in California tomatoes. Tomato pickers’ wages 
were raised to 20 cents a box in 1950 by union strike action. They were cut to 
16 and 14 cents in 1951 by the use of over 5,000 nationals. A farm corporation 
in the Santa Clara Valley cut wages from 80 to 75 cents an hour the day 50 
nationals were moved in. The wage for the nati: nals is fixed in Mexico below 
American standurds. Then this wage is offered to the domestic worker on the 
basis of “or else.” 

Displacement is the second danger that is most solemnly proscribed in the 
agreement. No domestic worker may be deprived of a job by a national. This 
is a principle written into the law on displaced persons also. Yet consider: 
In the Imperial Valley the union verified, documented and reported dozens of 
cases of displacement. In the tomato crop last year 25 percent of the picking 
was done by nationals, 60 percent by illegals. In fruit picking, pruning, cotton, 
and vegetables some crews have run as high as 75 percent nationals. In Salinas 
local workers were fired out of the fields the moment nationals under contract 
arrived from Hermosillo. On Easter Sunday one of our organizers talked with 
a family of 14—12 children—camped in the shelter of a road billboard. The 
father had lost his job as irrigator in the Imperial Valley at 60 cents an hour 
to an alien worker at 50 cents an hour. In the Central Valley near the city of 
Lamont, there is a growing settlement of hundreds of families who are refugees 
from the border areas of California, Arizona, and Texas. They are the displaced 
persons of the international executive agreements. 

In the meantime, the wetback problem becomes worse rather than better. 
And it will be worse in 1952 than it was in 1951. One reason is that the United 
States Treasury is subsidizing wetbacks. It works this way. Public funds 
are spent to recruit and transport Mexican nationals. They are placed on the 
farms in this country. Their contracts are violated. Their grievances are sup- 
pressed by the hired representatives of the corporation farmers. These men 
get restless, The private labor contractors induce them to skip their contracts. 
These “skips” were brought here at public expense, yet they pass into the no 
man’s land of the wetback by the thousands. 

During 1951 practically every tomato grower in the San Joaquin Valley of 
California used mixed crews of “wets” and nationals. This was a violation of 
the law. But these mixed crews are the device by which illegals and nationals 
are kept in a balanced aquarium of exploitation and labor bootlegging. Wet- 
backs pick carrots, spinach, apples, and prunes that go into Gerber’s baby foods. 
Illegals pick almost every brand of processed fruits and vegetables in the South- 
west. No doubt the Senate and House kitchens are stocked with food originally 
picked by exploited peons. The labels on those tin cans and packages may be a 
guaranty of high quality; but the watermark on those labels—if you will but hold 
them to the light—is the watermark of peonage by contract. 

Midway between the corporation farm and the labor pools of illegals stands 
the private labor contractor. He is the Jekyll-and-Hyde character who operates 
as a private businessman and as a corporation employee—simultaneously. He 
sets up his camps for wetbacks in the bush country and in the river bottoms of 
the Imperial Valley and the San Joaquin. He is the invisible, protected link 
between the employer and the illegal. He is also the mixer of these two in- 
gredients of manpower that produces the mixed crew. 

And somewhere deeper in the background of this picture—much deeper—are 
the accessory evils that cluster around the wetback system, fed by the nationals 
who skip. Among these is the traffic in dope. The underground depots of wet- 
backs in the Southwest are one of the main stems along which smuggled dope 
travels. From here it branches out into the cities, there to enter the bloodstream 
of high-school youth. And yet congressional immunity is extended year after 
year to the trade in fugitive men. 
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That the contract nationals and the wetbacks are simply two complementary 
groups of the same labor pool was again shown by the senatorial history of the 
so-called wetback bill passed by the Senate 10 days ago. 

Senator Ellender and Congressman Poage went to Mexico in February 1951 
to negotiate last year’s executive agreement. They faithfully promised the 
Mexican Government that in exchange for 200,000 contractees they would prepare 
legislation to stamp out the traffic in wetbacks. Such legislation could have 
been modeled on Mexican laws on the subject which are stringent and conclusive. 

Yet when such legislation was introduced—hurriedly and almost by surprise—- 
the old argument against it arose. Amendments that would have brought the 
bill nearer to keeping the pledges given to a foreign government were beaten 
down. We now know why. A deal had been cooked. Like the fumes of boiling 
eabbage, we could smell it out in California. The Mexican Government agreed 
to a 3-month extension in exchange for half a law—a sterile law that will have 
no issue. 

The Aleman government in Mexico has settled for this. If the Mexican people 

vant to permit their government to keep sending men indentured to corporation 
farming year after year that is for them to decide. But we on this side of the 
border understand that the ramrod extension of last week signals the broken 
promises made, in Mexico City and in Washington, that the exploitation of 
illegals would end decisively before any more nationals were certified. 

Such also is the record on noncompliance with the terms of the contracts by 
the growers. During 1951 unlawful deductions from wages were common. 
Mixed crews operated everywhere with no contracts canceled. When an influen- 
tial company—O’Dwyer & Mets of Imperial Valley—were caught in flagante 
delicto operating mixed crews, the Department of Labor killed the investigation 
that was due in a series of delaying retreats. When the union asked for an 
investigation of the wage cuts and displacements that took place in the Santa 
Clara Valley last spring, neither Gov. Earl Warren nor the Department of Labor 
made a move. Growers have appointed their own agents to serve as repre- 
sentatives of the braceros—a violation which has gone unpunished. 

The administration of the agreement is in keeping with the interests it serves. 
The agents of the Department of State who negotiate these agreements do not 
represent any workers. Nor could they, since it is doubtful if they could tell 
the difference between a Persian melon and a Persian cat. State and Federal 
agencies consult only the corporation farmers. They admit only the corporation 
farmers to their high councils. They enter into collective bargaining agreements 
with the associated farmers—but never, never, never “with the agricultural 
workers. They negotiate in secret. They cover their administrative caprices 
with arbitrary distortions of laws never intended to apply to farm workers. 
Since secrecy is an instrument of peonage by contract, they steadfastly refuse 
to enter into public debate with the union. They even snub hearings such as 
this one—why, we can only surmise. 

In this process of administration, the secular arms of the associated farmers— 
the Departments of State, Labor, Agriculture, and Justice—-have gone so far as 
to deny American farm workers the right of appeal under the Administrative 
Procedure Act. This fundamental safeguard against executive arbitrariness 
has been suspended—not by an act of Congress in dire emergency but by a 
routine letter of a Cabinet officer. 

And all this is not done in the name of efficiency—the nationals are not as 
efficient in the fields as the experienced domestic local workers. Each national 
must serve a period of apprenticeship. Even so he does not compete on equal 
terms of skill. In asparagus cutting it takes two nationals to do the work of 
one domestic worker. In melon capping, the ratio is closer to 3 to1. Last year 
between 80,000 and 100,000 tons of tomatoes were lost in the San Joaquin 
Valley—by mixed crews of illegals and nationals. And this leads to the slow but 
permanent dispersal of the trained corps of men and women upon whose know- 
how and practical knowledge the gathering of the crops has always rested. 

In sum, a decade of experience has taught us that the ostensible aims of the 
agreements are not the real aims. The manpower crises are false alarms on a 
major scale. In administration and compliance peonage by contract is illegal 
and disorderly. Its most solemn domestic and international promises are 
broken. On this record, we make an urgent recommendation: that the little 
men behind big desks who have contrived this state of confusion retire to lower 
levels of ineffectualness in the public service. 
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If we want practical work to do, let them come with me to a shack on the 
edge of a city dump near the city of Tracy. A man, his wife, and eight children 
lived there last winter. They divided the night into two shifts—he watched 
until midnight, she from midnight until dawn. By the light of a kerosene lamp 
ae a with a stick, ready to beat back the rats that threatened a young child 
n a crib. 

This man was a displaced domestic farm worker. He is expected to work 
for 75 or 80 cents an hour. Or else. A national or an illegal will take his place. 

We have offered, together with our brief, our recommendations. We have 
offered them before to the President’s Committee on Migrant Labor. We offer 
them again in a spirit of constructive determination that international labor 
agreements shall be the instruments not of peonage by contract but of a truly 
democratic international program of mutual assistance, respect, and rising 
standards of productivity and welfare. 

Senator Murray. You have a very lengthy statement here with a 
lot of facts that will take some time for us to study. 

You made the remark during the course of the testimony about 
something being terminated not in the proper legal manner but 
through a letter from a Cabinet officer. 

Dr, Gauarza, Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. To whom did you refer? 

Dr. Gatarza. I am referring to Secretary of Labor Tobin. We 
appealed to him for a hearing under the Administrative Procedure 
Act, which we felt was applicable in our case since many of the facts 
and allegations concerning the need to bring nationals had not been 
established. We were referred to the Department of Justice, then 
referred to the Department of State, and finally referred back to the 
Department of Labor. We have a letter in our files indicating that 
in our case the Administrative Procedure Act does not apply. So 
we were left without recourse to a protection established in law for 
such cases. 

Senator Murray. Do your legal advisers tell you that that is not 
the fact and that the Administrative Procedure Act does apply ? 

Dr. Gauarza. Yes, sir. Our lawyers, who have always served 
this union free of charge because they know we have no money to 
pay them with, told us that that was the fact. The only reason we 
haven’t gone to court, Mr. Chairman, is that we don’t have the money 
to fight this case to the Supreme Court. When we get it, we shall. 

Senator Murray. Of course I am not familiar with the problem, 
but I will be very glad to look into it, because Secretary of Labor 
Tobin is one of the best friends that the laboring people of this coun- 
try have, and that applies not only to organized labor but to unor- 
ganized labor. I don’t think that he would be guilty of anything that 
would be unfair to the best interests and welfare of the working peo- 
ple of this country. 

Dr, Gavarza. I imagine so, Senator. Perhaps he has the wrong 
legal advice. 

Senator Murray. That may be true. I am not familiar with the 
matter, as I say, but I will be very glad to look into it. 

Dr. Gavarza. I will be very glad, Senator, to send you all the docu- 
ments in the case. 

Senator Murray. Yes, that will be helpful. 

At this point I would like to have inserted in the record a news 
account of Secretary Tobin’s remarks before a group in Texas. 
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{From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., February 14, 1952] 
Tosin SAYS RANCHERS PREVENT UNITED STATES ACTION ON HALTING “WETBACKS” 
Fort Worth, Tex., Feb. 14.—Secretary of Labor Tobin today blamed “constant 
pressure” by a few United States ranch owners along the Mexican border for pre- 
venting Congress from giving the United States Immigration Service “necessary 
authority and personnel” to keep out “wetbacks.” 

“Illegal and uncontrolled immigration of Mexicans as farm labor to the South- 
west has been, and still is, the great mountain between our country and Mexico,” 
Mr. Tobin told a joint luncheon of the Farm Labor Conference and the Kiwanis 
Club here. 

KNOWN REDS FOUND 


Mr. Tobin said there is “little hope for a satisfactory supply of legal labor” for 
the Southwest’s teeming cotton, citrus and truck ranches “until we can shut the 
door of the border to illegal immigration.” 

He said “scores of known Communists” have been arrested by immigration 
authorities within the last year along the “open border.” 

He cited one ranch with “miles of frontage on the Mexican border that will 
not permit our immigration officers to enter and search for aliens.” 


BILL PASSED SENATE 

“This is possible because of constant pressure by a few to prevent Congress 
from giving the necessary authority and personnel to our immigration force,” 
Mr. Tobin said. 

A bill making it a crime to “harbor, conceal or transport” illegal immigrants— 
called wetbacks because they get wet crossing the Rio Grande—has already passed 
the Senate, Mr. Tobin noted. 

This is a very important hearing, it is a very serious problem, and 
it is something that we must try to get to the bottom of and try to enact 
some laws that will protect the 1 ‘ights, interests, and welfare of these 
people who are victims of conditions about which you have been testi- 
fying. Iam sure we are all in sympathy with the plight of these peo- 
ple who are compelled to work for very low wages and under very bad 
conditions. 

I guess all of us in our early lives have had somé experience with 
labor conditions. I remember I was a migratory worker myself when 
Iwasaboy. I used to pull flax in the summer season when school was 
over and get 50 cents a day for it and the transportation we had going 
to the fields wasn’t so good, either. So I naturally sympathize. ‘with 
you folks and hope that we may be able to work out some kind of 
program. that will protect the interests and welfare of American work- 
ers as against the illegal entrance of workers from other countries 
which results in depressed wages and produces evil conditions in our 
own country. 

Dr. Gauarza. I am sure, Senator, we can always count on your 
sympathy. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

Dr. Gatarza. That concludes the testimony of the union, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Senator Murray. That will conclude the hearing today. We will 
resume the hearings tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m. the hearing was recessed until 10 a. n 
Friday, February 15, 1952.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1952 


Unrrep States SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND Lapor-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS, OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Lagpor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess at 10 a. m., in the old 
Supreme Court room, the Capitol, Senator Wayne Morse presiding. 

Present: Senator Morse. 

Also present : Jack Barbash, staff director; Eleanor M. Hadley and 
Thomas E. Shroyer, professional staff members. 

Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

The first witness in the hearing on migratory labor this morning 
will be George D. Riley, national legislative committee, A. F. of L. 

Mr. Riley, are you here? Will you state for the reporter your full 
name and title? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Ritxy. Mr. Chairman, my name is George D. Riley. I am a 
member of the legislative committee of the American Federation of 
Labor. I appreciate this opportunity of appearing at a discussion of 
four committee prints, all having to do with the problem of migra- 
tory workers in general and of migratory farm workers in particular. 

With this in view, I am asking that there be included in the tran- 
script at this point a statement submitted by President William Green 
to the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor as of October 26, 
1950, a copy of which is hereto attached. I believe you have copies 
of it there, and I have supplied it for use by the reporter. 

Senator Morse. Let the record show that Mr. Green’s statement 
will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM GREEN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
SUBMITTED TO THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON MIGRATORY LABOR, OCTOBER 
26, 1950 

INTRODUCTION 


The problems of migratory workers have always been a subject of deep concern 
to the American Federation of Labor. Among the international unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor are many with migrant workers among 
their members. Both the National Farm Labor Union and the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America have already submitted 
to this Commission considerable first-hand information relating to the problems 
of migrant workers. 
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Although the plight of migrant workers on farms had attracted most 
attention, it is important to emphasize at the start that not all migrants work 
on farms. Many of them secure temporary employment in building construction, 
trade, service, and industry. For this reason, policies and programs affecting 
migrant workers will be of direct concern not only to such unions as the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union but also to the entire membership of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Because the problems of migratory workers have been neglected far too 
long, we particularly welcome the appointment of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor. Your investigation of the problem would have been significant 
at any time, but it assumes particular importance during the present period of 
defense mobilization, because shifts from peacetime production to production 
for military purposes have always been accompanied by considerable migra- 
tion. 

It is our purpose in this statement to discuss in general terms the major 
problems of migratory workers and to present the recommendations of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for meeting the most acute of these problems. We do 
not intend to make a detailed presentation because we know that your Commis- 
sion has already received much valuable data of a detailed nature from a number 
of A. F. of L. unions which are directly concerned on a day-by-day basis with 
the problems of migratory workers. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST FARM WORKERS 


Most migratory workers are employed in agriculture. There are perhaps 
1 million migrant workers who receive the primary source of their incomes from 
farming and related activities. These migrant workers are subject to all of 
the many legislative and economic discriminations which have been imposed 
against farm workers. Their condition is even worse than that of nonmigrant 
farm workers, however, becatise of the additional disadvantages inherent in 
the fact that they receive only seasonal and intermittent employment. 

Farm workers are excluded from the benefits of almost all of our social wel- 
fare legislation. Despite the numerous attempts by organized labor and other 
liberal groups to secure for farm workers the same legislative protection enjoyed 
by nonfarm workers, the operators and owners of large-scale industrial-type 
farms, who employ most of the farm workers in this country, have been able 
to defeat every attempt to secure this much-needed legislative protection for 
agricultural workers. 

As a result, farm workers find themselves in the following position: Although 
they receive the lowest wages of any group of workers in the country, they are 
unprotected by the Fair Labor Standards Act. Any attempt by farm workers 
to organize into labor uniogs is unprotected by Federal labor relations legis- 
lation, and farm employers are free to fire or refuse to hire workers active 
in union affairs. Farm workers cannot obtain unemployment compensation 
when they are out of work or receive workmen's compensation when they are 
the victims of accidents occurring on the job. Although partial coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance was finally obtained for farm workers with 
the passage of the 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act, the law’s 
restrictive provisions still keep many farm workers—and virtually all migratory 
farm workers—exempt from coverage. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


These are the legislative discriminations Congress has imposed against farm 
workers, migratory and nonmigratory. However, migratory workers are plagued 
by additional problems that are either nonexistent or at least less acute for other 
types of farm workers. 

Perhaps the most difficult one is inherent in the very nature of migratory 
work, namely, the seasonal or intermittent character of the occupation and a 
resulting lack of full-time employment. Even if migratory workers were able 
to secure more regular work, their wages are so low that they would be able 
to obtain at best only a minimum standard of living. However, since the over- 
whelming majority of them work far less than the full year, their earnings dur- 
ing the limited period of their employment are so small that the standard of 
living of most migrant families is barely above a subsistence level. 

In order to supplement the very low family income, the children of migrants 
generally begin working at a very early age. In fact, many large farm operators 
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who employ migrant workers employ them on the basis of the ‘“‘unit” (that is, 
the family), rather than on the basis of the individual worker, and wages are 
based on the output of the entire “unit.” Although the Fair Labor Standards 
Act theoretically prohibits employment of children in agriculture during school 
hours, the law is not adequately enforced. Even worse is the fact that there 
are no restrictions whatsoever when school is out. The result is that thousands 
of children in migrant families work long hours in the fields beside their parents. 

The methods of recruiting migratory farm workers are so aj palling that they 
ean only be compared with the worst features of the hiring practices of the 
shipping companies before the enactment of the LaFollette Seamen's Act. Under 
the prevailing system, migrant laborers are hired by crew leaders or contractors, 
who are responsible for their pay and who in turn handle the employment ar- 
rangements with a grower. Since these contractors are not now regulated in 
any way, many migrant workers sign on with contractors or crew leaders with- 
out any definite assurance as to wages, hours, or other working conditions. .The 
problem is made more acute by the fact that farm operators advertise job open- 
ings widely (and sometimes falsely) so that they can be assured of far more 
available workers than the number of jobs to be filled. The inevitable result is 
terribly low wages and horrible working and living conditions for the migrants 
competing for these jobs. 

Aside from the discriminations levied against them by legislation and the 
severe handicaps that are present by the very nature of their work, the problem 
of the migrant is made infinitely worse by the fact that he belongs to a group 
which the community, by and large, tends to ignore unless the terrible conditions 
of the migrants threaten the community itself. Because most migrants cannot 
claim legal residence in any community, they and their families are deprived 
of the opportunity to utilize the community facilities which most American 
families take for granted. 

Perhaps the most acute lack that they face is the completely inadequate school- 
ing which their children receive. Children in rural areas have poorer educa- 
tional opportunities than city children. Not only are the school facilities them- 
selves less adequate, but the school year is shorter, and many States permit the 
schools to close down completely in order for the children to work in the fields 
during the peak harvest period. Children in migrant families are even worse 
off. Because they are constantly moving from one place to another, it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, for them to attend any one school for more 
than a very few weeks. The net result is that almost all migrant children re- 
ceive a very poor education and some of them are completely deprived of the 
opportunity to obtain any schooling whatsoever. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the illiteracy rate is very high among migrant families. 

The rural slums in which most migrant families are forced to live are, if any- 
thing, worse than the slums in our large cities. When the migrants are “on 
their own” they live in makeshift shacks, tents, and other completely inadequate 
dwellings, but the housing provided for them by the farm operators, most of 
which is completely owned by large farm operators or by growers’ associations, 
is frequently nearly as bad. 

In most places, migrants are also ineligible to receive welfare payments when 
they are out of work, even though they are exempt from coverage under un- 
employment compensation. This is but another way in which the migrants are 
treated as outcasts. 

IMPORTATION OF FARM WORKERS 


A comparatively new, but extremely serious, factor in this entire problem has 
been introduced with the importation on a large scale of workers from outside 
the continental United States. These workers compete with American workers 
for the comparatively limited number of jobs available in seasonal agricultural 
work. It seems particularly noteworthy to us that in establishing this commis- 
sion two of the three points the President suggested for investigation deal with 
this very problem of the importation of foreign workers. 

The American Federation of Labor is very seriously concerned with this ques- 
tion. We feel that the importation of foreign workers into this country to work 
in our fields and to harvest our crops has, in effect, denied employment to what 
is perhaps the most underprivileged group in America. For those American 
migrant workers who have somehow been able to obtain jobs in the face of this 
foreign competition, it has had the effect of depressing their wages and worsen- 
ing their already disgraceful working and living conditions, 
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In making this statement, we do not want to be misunderstood. The American 
Federation of Labor strongly supports any action to improve the economic oppor- 
tunities of workers in other countries. However, it is our firm conviction that 
it is to the ultimate benefit not only of American workers but also of workers 
abroad that the improvement of the standard of living of the foreign workers 
be accomplished by expanding the economy of their own country. Our whole- 
hearted and energetic support of the European recovery program and point 4 
testifies to our genuine efforts to improve living standards in other countries. 

However, it is neither common sense nor sound economics to think that the 
poverty of farm workers in a foreign country can be alleviated by importing 
them to this country where there is already an ample supply of available farm 
workers. Importation of farm workers only serves to intensify the poverty of 
domestic migrants and to prevent them from utilizing their meager bargaining 
power to improve their economic and social status. The only group benefiting 
by this policy is the operators and owners of large-scale industrialized farms 
who can utilize the increased supply of workers to lower wage rates. 

We have been particularily concerned about the large-scale importation of 
workers from Mexico. We think that this has been detrimental not only to Ameri- 
ean farm workers but also to the Mexicans themselves. Some of the Mexicans 
who have come into this country have immigrated legally under an agreement be- 
tween the Untied States and Mexico. Others come in illegally, sometimes with 
the connivance of governmental authorities, and frequently with the definite 
aid and encouragement of the large-farm operators. The group entering illegally, 
known as wetbacks, probably far outnumbers those who come into this country 
legally. 

Several problems affecting these workers require special comment. Any worker 
coming from Mexico under the agreement between the Mexican and the United 
States Governments is supposed to work only for an employer who agrees to 
comply with the minimum standards set forth in a written contract. Perhaps 
the most interesting aspect of this contract is that it requires the employer to 
pay the prevailing wage. This term is commonly used in protective legislation 
particularly affecting building-trades workers. Under the Davis-Bacon Act, for 
example, the Department of Labor officially determine the prevailing wages for 
certain occupations in the construction industry. Builders receiving construction 
contracts by the Federal Government are required to pay these prevailing 
wages. 

However, the fact is that there is no official determination of a prevailing wage 
in agriculture anywhere in the United States. In actual practice, the so-called 
prevailing wage has been set at a level far lower than that which most farm work- 
ers receive. The net effect of this so-called prevailing wage, therefore, has been to 
depress the wages which have previously prevailed. Moreover, no adequate 
provision is made for enforcing the contract, so that actually the workers may be 
performing the work for considerably less than the wages called for in their 
contract. 

Other provisions of this international agreement require decent living and 
working conditions, adequate medical care. the S-hour day and a minimum 
period of employment. If this agreement were actually enforced, it would repre- 
sent the first instance in which agricultural workers in this country have been 
given anything like the treatment which most industrial workers are accustomed 
to receive. Of course, this advance, if it occurred, would directly benefit only the 
Mexican workers since American workers are of course not covered by the agree- 
ment. In actual practice, however, the agreement is not enforced, and the net ef- 
fect has been not only intolerable conditions for the Mexican workers who are 
brought into this country, but lower wages and a depressed standard of living 
for the American workers with whom they compete. 

The situation with regard to the so-called wetbacks, the illegal immigrants, is 
a national scandal. Hundreds of thousands of Mexicans enter the country illegal- 
ly each year. They have absolutely no status under the Nation’s laws, and are in 
constant fear of being deported. They, therefore, try to get as far as possible 
from t’*« Mexican border. They have absolutely no bargaining power, so that 
their wages and working conditions are perhaps the worst of all these groups. 
Moreover, there is no doubt that the growers prefer to employ wetbacks who are 
in no position to complain about whatever treatment they may receive. 

These are some of the major preblems which we believe deserve immediate 
and thorough investigation if anything is to be done to improve the lives of Ameri- 
ea’s migrant workers and their families. 
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RECOM MENDATIONS 


In concluding this brief statement, we should like to suggest a number of rec- 
ommendations to meet the problems of migrant labor: 

1. We believe that perhaps the most significant step that could be taken would 
be to eliminate all legislative discrimination against farm workers. These work- 
ers need protection perhaps more than any other group in America. There is ab- 
solutely no moral or economic justification for excluding them from the protection 
of our social-welfare legislation. We, therefore, recommended that the laws now 
on the books be amended so that farm workers are covered under the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, and all aspects of the social- 
security program, including unemployment compensation, old age and survivors 
insurance, and workmen’s compensation. 

2. We recommend that contractors who are engaged in furnishing migrant 
workers to farm operators be required to be licensed and that where they engage 
in interstate operations, their activities be regulated by the Federal Government. 
In this connection, we also recommend that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be empowered to regulate and supervise interstate transportation of migrant 
workers. 

3. At the present time, there is an advisory committee to the Farm Placement 
Service of the United States Employment Service which is known as the Special 
Farm Labor Committee. This committee is composed entirely of farm operators, 
canners, and others associated with the processing of farm products. It operates 
not only on the national level but also on State and local levels. This committee 
plays a large part in determining the recruitment and placement policies of the 
Farm Placement Service. We think there is no reason whatsoever for such a com- 
mittee to represent only employer interests. We suggest that the committee be 
reorganized so that there will be an equal number of members representing labor, 
management, and the public. The composition of the Federal Advisory Council 
to the United States Employment Service already reflects this tripartite repre- 
sentation. 

4. As we have already indicated, one of the most serious aspects of the migrant 
labor problem is that most migrant workers and the families are deprived of 
the opportunity to utilize community facilities. In addition, most of them 
are ineligible for public assistance. We recognize that it would be most difficult 
for the communities in which there are large seascnal concentrations of migrant 
workers to assume these responsibilities unaided. We therefore urge that 
Federal funds be provided on a grant-in-aid basis to counties, cities, and other 
local communities to provide community facilities, schools, health facilities and 
also where needed public assistance for migrant workers and their families, 

5. Education of children in migrant families must be considerably improved. 
We urge, therefore, that the following steps be taken toward this end: 

(a) Shortened school terms in rural areas should not be permitted. 

(b) The practice of excusing children for employment in agriculture during 
certain periods of the year should be prohibited. 

(c) Although there has been considerable progress in recent years we need a 
further improvement in our rural schools. It seems certain that Federal aid 
will be needed to accomplish this objective. 

(¢@) Even with such improvement in rural educational facilities, migrant chil- 
dren will still have special educational needs which should be met. Rural 
schools in areas where there is a large conceniration of migrants should be 
given specific Federal and State aid in order to develop methods and materials 
specifically designed for educating migrant children. To the extent that local 
school systems cannot provide adequate education for migrant children, we 
urge that Federal funds be used to set up mobile schools for them. 

6. When the Housing Act of 1949 was under consideration, the American 
Federation of Labor urged that this omnibus legislation include a large-scale 
housing program for farm workers. The act as passed, in addition to authoriz- 
ing a program of loans to farmers for housing, provides that 10 percent of the 
funds for public housing shall be used for building decent housing for low-income 
families in rural nonfarm communities. Despite the clear mandate of Congress 
that housing be provided for this group, very little attention has been given to 
this program. We therefore urge this commission to recommend that the Public 
Housing Administration set up a division equipped with adequate funds and 
staffed by competent personnel, to secure the completion of this most needed 
program at the earliest possible date. We also urge that the farm-labor camps 
which are now under the administration of the Public Housing Administration, 
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be improved and that additional camps be built in centers throughout the 
country where there are large concentrations of migrant farm workers. 

7. With regard to the specific problems involved in the importation of farm 
workers, we advance the following recommendations: 

(a) The labor organizations of farm workers in both this country and in 
Mexico should be given full status in a consultant capacity whenever interna- 
tional agreements proving for importation of farm workers are considered. 

(>) There should be no importation of foreign workers unless an actual or 
clearly impending shortage of domestic farm workers can be conclusively shown. 
This means that there are no American farm workers available to do the neces- 
sary work even after the workers have been offered employment at a decent 
wage and under decent living and working conditions. 

Whenever possible, hearings should be held at which all interested parties 
may testify before a finding is made that there is a shortage requiring importa- 
tion of foreign workers. The actual investigation should be made by a tri- 
partite board in which employers, workers, and the Government are represented. 

(c¢) Any contracts which result from an international agreement for the im- 
portation of farm workers should be strictly enforced. Such contracts should 
require the payment of the actual prevailing wage (but not less than the 75 
cents minimum established by the Fair Labor Standards Act), rather than 
some fictitious one, and should permit the alien workers to join American 
labor organizations for the period during which they are employed in this coun- 
try. We strongly recommend that an immediate study be made to work out a 
feasible method for determining a prevailing wage (by crop or area or both) 
for agricultural workers. 

(d) It should be made unlawful to employ anyone who has entered this 
country illegally. In this connection, adequate funds should be given to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service to patrol the border and prevent large- 
scale illegal immigration. 

Mr. Rirey. This statement is widely recognized as a good state- 
ment, not only of a point of view but of the facts clearly set forth. 

I hardly believe that you want this statement read to you. Some 
of you already must be informed of its contents, and I have brought 
along extra copies for your office use until it can be printed in the 
oa oc eedings. However, I believe that attention to a few points in 

resident Green’s statement can conveniently be cited in this con- 
nection. These include: 

The subject of migratory workers necessarily involves what to do 
about migratory farm wor kers of whom there are some million-odd in 
this country, not including those who are imported lawfully and some 
several hundred thousand others who annually sneak across the 
southern border, and rejected and who repeatedly break our laws. 

Migratory workers are exploited to the limit. They are excluded 
from the benefits of social welfare legislation and they are rats ts to 
all of the discriminations possible, legislatively and economically 

As a result of these and many other conditions, we have to conclude 
that the employer, the grower, has the inside track in his dealings 
and the better of every tr ransaction involving these migratory workers. 

In summary form, this is the import of President Green’s statement 
to the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. I commend it for 
reading and rereading by each member of your committee. It is a 
reference work which 1 may well be within easy reach for ready study. 

It may be appropriate to direct some comments at the bill drafts 
collectiv ely. 

As for the proposal to regulate private employment agencies en- 

gaged in interstate commerce, we believe there can scarcely be too 
much regulation of these agencies. It is generally known that some 
of these ‘outfits must bear clear responsibility for many abuses under 
the guise of operating as employment agencies. I am sure President 
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Mitchell of our National Farm Labor Union will be pleased to give 
you details on this point. 

Suffice at this point to say that some employment agencies manage 
in some form or another to get just about all the income received by 
those they are supposed to be helping, according to President Mitch- 
ell. They find ways of supplying liquor, narcotics, and other idle-hour 
methods of siphoning the wages of these under paid laborers. They 
have much to answer for in this regard. There has been too much 

‘apital made of human needs and human miser y. 

As we read the printed proposals for regulating interstate migra- 
tory labor employment agencies, the bill is ; well balanced and merits 
full urging that your committee move it along toward the final stages. 
We have not had opportunity to bring this draft to the attention of our 
attorneys but will be happy to do so y and supply a summary for such 

value as the committee may find in it. 

Employment agencies, well regulated, looking to the welfare of 
those they are presupposed to serve, can be of gr eat value. But they 
must not be permitted to barter in human bonda age or foster the worst 
forms of human weaknesses by catering to the baser types of indul- 
gences. 

Another of the bill drafts on the t table, I find, relates to establish- 
ment of a Federal committee on migratory labor. 

For the reason that the American Federation of Labor wants the 
Department of Labor, junior though it is in the scale of major depart- 
ments, to continue to be built up, we believe there is no necessity for 
such Federal committee. 

This statement is made even after some of the questions have been 
raised by this committee in the presence of officials representing the 
Department of Labor. We are aware there is some slack along the 
line and we want something done about it. We have sat with those 
who are directly concerned with the problem of migratory labor and 
we are fully conscious there must be some tightening up. We do not 
want to return to the days when the Extension Service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had control of the situation. After all, we re- 

gard these matters as within the province of the Department of 
pel not the Department of Agriculture. We consider the Depart- 
ment of Labor as the advocate of things labor and that is the way we 
want to see it continued. 

We want the Department of Labor to set forth on a much more ag- 
gressive basis on this migratory labor program. When advisory com- 
mittees are to be established, we want to see them set up promptly 
and go to work on the accumulation of problems, charged with mak- 
ing definite recommendations and frequent progress reports. When 
the growers make certain recommendations, we want to know what 
they are, and if we are in disagreement, we want promptly to get our 
side of the story across, in coordination with our Farm Labor Union 
and to get the decisions without much delay. 

To this end, we suggest that in recognition of the doubts which 
have been raised in the minds of some on this committee that the 
following take place, provided for through the bill which I assume 
aa come from your committee: 

That the Department of Labor be instructed to start aggres- 
soak and concretely toward formulating a minimum wage policy 
based upon parity with factory wages. That without undue delay, the 
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Department tell the committee just what laws, if any, are needed to 
carry out this instruction. 

2. That prevailing rates in agricultural interstate commerce be insti- 
tuted for all farm labor instead of the paltry 40 cents which now 
seems to be the miserable substitute. 

3. That the National Labor Relations Act be amended to include 
agricultural labor to give farm labor the same rights as those in other 
segments of the work force. 

4, That the legislation include criminal penalties for emloyers who 
hire wetbacks. There has been considerable criticism of wetback pro- 
visions which have been included in a bill emanating from another 
committee recently and which bill has passed the Senate. If your 
committee agrees with these criticisms, now is the opportunity to 
tighten down on the hiring penalties and to put a real bite in the law 
at least at the end where you clearly have full jurisdiction, in our 
opinion. 

Senator Morse. Do you think we will have any more luck through 
this committee than we had on the floor the other day with the 
amendments ? 

Mr. Rirey. I am coming to a point later, Mr. Chairman, which I 
believe you will agree will be the can opener on this thing and will get 
public support and after all, education is what is needed on this to 
really make it effective. 

Mr. Suroyer. May I ask a question ? 

Senator Morse. Surely. 

Mr. Suroyer. Mr. Riley, you have been talking about giving more 
to the Department of Labor. I would like to have your opinion with 
respect to whether you think the Department of Labor has done an 
adequate job with the law they have. I refer to the right of the 
Department of Labor to blacklist any employer that mixes wetbacks 
with other types; also the program with respect to holding hearings 
and finding out what the prevailing wage is. I would like to have 
your opinion on that, if you will develop it. 

Mr. Rimry. My opinion, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Shroyer, as we have 
already stated in here, is that we see the shortcomings; we have agreed 
with the findings already informally arrived at in this present hear- 
ing that there is dereliction. We are not defending the Department 
of Labor in anything in which it has been found wanting. We want 
the Department of Labor, however, to be jacked up and made to do 
a real job. 

Mr. Suroyer. Wouldn’t this migratory commission provide them 
with that jacking-up process ? 

Mr. Rirey. I don’t see how it could be if it is not in that depart- 
ment. You are creating an agency there. You are taking it away 
from them rather than telling them they have to do the job, rather 
than riding herd on them. 

No. 5. That a positive program for hiring and placement of do- 
mestic workers in whatever category be developed by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. This needs no legislation, of course, and should in- 
clude calling in all parties, making known the requirements and 
broadening the radius of the information on needs sufficiently far from 
the center of the region that domestic labor can be informed of the 
details. 
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I hope that doesn’t sound too complex or involved, Mr. Chairman. 
I think that is a very important point to be regarded. 

Senator Morse. I agree with you. 

Mr. Ritey. No. 6. Finally, that a comprehensive report be sub- 
mitted to Congress—and here again, Mr. Chairman, I think this will 
better answer Mr. Shroyer’s question—finally that a comprehensive 
report be submitted to Congress and this committee no less frequently 
than annually on the progress being made on this program, which 
program should be broadened to include any other pertinent points 
which your committee finds desirable. Thereupon, yearly, your com- 
mittee can have the benefit of the contents of such reports upon which 
to base further legislation, if need be. Given this sense of direction, 
I believe we can begin to see progress, particularly if it is noted who 
or what is constituting the roadblocks to progress for the million 
domestic migratory workers. 

Mr. Suroyer. Who is going to make that report? 

Mr. Rirey. It will come from the Department of Labor. The Sec- 
retary of Labor would be responsible for it. He is responsible for it. 
He is the head of the agency, the head of the department. In that 
connection Mr. Chairman, Secretary Tobin made a statement in Fort 
Worth yesterday before a luncheon meeting in which he brought to 
the attention of somebody—and I hope it is this committee—outright 
violations by large landowners and operators along the border. 1 
suppose he is talking about Texas. I think T have the clipping here. 
As a matter of fact, I think it would be well to put that clipping in 
the record, 

Senator Morse. I would rather have the speech, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritry. Yes; it would be better to have the speech. 

Senator Morse. Therefore, the Chair will issue instructions for the 
committee staff to communicate with Secretary Tobin’s office today 
and request that a copy of the speech be made a part of this record. 

Mr. Riey. I think he struck some sparks there, and it certainly 
sounded pretty good to me. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


SPEECH BY SECRETARY OF LABOR Maurice J. Tortin Berore a Joint LUNCHEON 
OF THE FarRM LABOR CONFERENCE AND THE KIWANIS CLuRB, Forr WortH, Tex., 
FEBRUARY 14, 1952, 12 Noon 


1 always welcome an opportunity to go west of the Mississippi River. The 
blueness of the sky and the optimism of the people give my spirits a lift. 

History has placed the Capitol of this Nation in the East. The Nation has 
grown West. In Government then we must constantly be looking west. We must 
do all we can to overcome the continental distances that lie between us, 

And I am speaking here not only of the geographical spaces of America—I 
am speaking of the distances of the mind. It is in the realm of the mind that 
the people must constantly be conquering distances. They must build a network 
of understanding and purpose, of vision and organized effort, so that the union 
of their strength under Government will be stronger than any force. 

Our pioneer forefathers, in their century, spanned this rich, raw American 
Continent by superhuman effort and delivered it into our hands, fenced, plowed, 
and well stocked. 

And from one end of the land to the other they proclaimed freedom. Freedom 
is the tie that binds the West and the Fast, the North and the South. Freedom 
is what makes us one people. 

Today our heritage of freedom is in deadly peril. Another totalitarian power 
has arisen in Europe to threaten the freedom of men and women all over 
the earth. 
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The dark shadow of communism has fallen over the lives of millions who had 
Yonged and prayed and determined to work for the kind of free government we 
have here in the United States. 

The forces of freedom and the forces of oppression are locked in a titanic 
struggle today in many parts of the world. We have met the Communist chal- 
lenge; we will go on meeting it, wherever and whenever it arises as long as we 
continue to treasure the heritage of our forefathers. 

In today’s world of tensions food is a weapon. We American people are faced 
with the question of how we can, by working together in confidence, rid the 
world of its fundamental threat—what President Truman in his recent report 
to Congress called “stomach communism.” 

Starvation is the strongest ally that communism has in India, in Malaya, in 
Europe, in Latin America. Food will defeat “stomach communism.” Food is 
our weapon. 

Who is going to plant it? Who is going to harvest it? In a word, where is 
the farm labor coming from for our 1952 crops? 

We must look first and always, of course, for help from our own people, Your 
State employment offices constantly search to employ every American who is 
willing to go into the fields. This year they will do even more than before to 
encourage part-time workers, older workers, youth, housewives, handicapped, 
and others to help with the harvests. Your State employment offices are con- 
stantly giving information that will bring the unemployed farm worker and the 
farmer together. 

I know that some of our small farmers have their troubles. I do not believe 
that the definition I heard the other day of a poor Texan applies to everybody. 
I was told that a poor Texan is one who has to wash his own Cadillac. ‘At any 
rate, there are a great many prosperous farmers today—men who by good times, 
good sense, and support prices have made a going business of agriculture. 

To these successful farmers I say: You can help defeat the shortage of farm 
workers by making farm work and farm life more attractive. Good housing and 
good wages are insurance of a supply of workers. The farmer who can invest in 
these, will find that the investment is fully as justified as the insurance that he 
pays on his buildings and his machinery. 

And a better wage for the American farm worker will mean more money in 
everybody's pocket. Listen to this editorial from a lower Rio Grande Valley 
newspaper : 

“If $2 is the going wage, what would happen if $3 per hundred were offered? 
A few cotton farmers acknowledge that they would have plenty of takers at that 
figure. We even grew bold enough to ask a banker what would happen if more 
than $2 was paid, and he said, money would be flowing in the streets. 

“After talking with scores of people in the valley, we have found a remarkable 
amount of agreement on the fact that a high picking wage will not only get the 
crop in but will produce the sort of monetary circulation for which the Valley has 
been hoping since the February freeze.” 

Yes, the payment of a decent wage for American farm workers is an invest- 
ment. But it’s not an investment that can be measured by the pocketbook alone. 
It’s an investment in healthy children, in wholesome family life, in decent living 
standards for American farm workers. 

The story of America’s migratory farm workers is well known. It’s a story 
of children without schools, of homes without the minimum standards for decent 
health. It’s a story of disease and hunger and ignorance. Conditions of Ameri- 
ca’s migratory workers are partly the result of the thousands of illegal aliens 
who filter across our borders. These aliens displace American families and send 
them from their homes in search of new work. These aliens have made possible 
the low wages in some areas that have brought about the degradation of many 
American farm families. This is not a problem for any one State or any one 
area or any one group of men. This is a national problem. The living conditions 
of some of our migratory workers are a national disgrace. And the problem, as 
I shall indicate later, must have a national solution. 

Our first objective must be to entrust as much of the farm work as we possibly 
ean to our own workers, at decent wages free from the competition of illegal 
aliens. We must not forget that a human being, a fellow citizen in our demo- 
cratic family, one of God’s children, comes before grapefruit and before cotton. 
Otherwise, we are guilty of the kind of selfish materialism that is the basis of 
communism. 

No, we must not forget our own. And we must never forget that the whole 
splendid rise of the American economy, of business, of production, is based on 
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one source of lifeblood—on the constant flow of good wages into the hands of 
the retail merchant, into the wholesalers hands, into the manufacturers hands 
and back into the workers hands, in a magic circle that makes prosperity possible. 
It is a system of fairness and individual reward for individual work. 

But we are now engaged in a test of this system that does not always leave 
time to solve our problems between morning and night. The harvests never 
wait for man to arrange his social life. The American harvests, God willing, 
are going to be heavier than ever. We must find the workers for the harvest 
peak. We must, when the harvest comes, find people even if we have to go abroad 
to do it. 

The United States with her food goals for 1952 is short on farm labor. The 
world population is increasing. The world food supply is short, as the World 
Food Congress in Rome has emphasized. We are one of the few nations that 
ean produce a surplus. America must plant and harvest the bumper crop of 
all time. We have as a goal 614 million acres to plow—an increase of 4 percent 
over last vear—say, six or seven King ranches completely cultivated. No small 
job. 

Sut not only have the people of the worid increased in number. We Americans 
are now consuming more than ever before. The average individual consumes 
13 percent more than 10 years ago. 

Getting enough people to harvest our bumper crop will not be easy. A man 
would rather live in town on a year-round job than go up one row and down 
the other from daylight to dark and not know where he will work next. Better 
housing, comforts, entertainment, schools, as well as better jobs have all added 
to the gravitation to cities. Therefore, farm workers keep moving to town 
when they can and they can now that defense production is growing each day. 
Our defense plants and our military are both expanding by drawing from the 
agricultural labor supply. Where then will we look for farm labor if we are 
planting more crops and losing some of the hands to gather these crops? That 
is the question the farmers are asking. 

In the face of larger goals for food, we must in 1952 look to our neighbors. 
We must look to our friends abroad when our own farm workers are fully 
employed. We are being helped on the east coast by people from Canada, the 
British West Indies, and our citizens from Puerto Rico. We plan to use as many 
Puerto Ricans as we can in the days ahead. But in the Southwest and the West, 
our increasing harvests in this defense period have had to depend more and more 
upon the work of people from Mexico. The Mexicans are nearest and it is less 
difficult to bring and return them home. 

It is fortunate for us that Mexico with many good men for the fields regards 
us as a friend today and continues to send us help, Last year Mexico sent us 
190,000 farm workers—less than 2 percent of all people engaged in agriculture. 
But these men have rendered assistance to farmers from Texas to Michigan and 
Minnesota, from Georgia and Mississippi to California and the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Today because the farm labor supply counts for so much in our national 
strength, we cannot ignore Mexico as a source of help. 

We are now working under authority from Congress known as Public Law 78. 
This law allows your Government to negotiate contracts with the Republic of 
Mexico for Mexican workers to fill the gaps in our farm labor ranks. 

I don’t believe that the public understands all the new problems that must be 
met in dealing with a sovereign nation for a labor supply. There are five general 
considerations that we must face. We must consider the employer, we must 
consider the American worker, we must consider the Mexican worker, we must 
consider the position of the Mexican Government, and last, and fundamentally 
at all times, we must consider the general good of the Nation. 

The point of view of the employer, who in this case is a farmer, is that he 
wants his labor needs met in Such a way that he can operate his farm successfully. 
He worries because, although farm prices are up, he sees a decreasing supply of 
farm labor. The western and southwestern farmers and ranchers look to our 
agreement with Mexico for relief from this particular business worry. They 
want to know that they can get the necessary men when their harvests hang 
heavy in the fields and orchards—when they see their investments exposed to the 
unpredictable disasters of nature. 

The point of view of the employee is in a sense the same as the farmers’. He is 
in the business of selling the sweat of his brow and he wants to stay in business. 
Unemployment is as disastrous to him as storms and freezes and flood are to his 
employer. And like the farmer, he wants to earn as much as he can. Both the 
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farmer’s and the laborer’s viewpoint are expressed by the current quip: “Whether 
you're rich or poor, it’s good to have money.” 

The position of the Mexican Government, in the case of the international farm 
labor agreement with the United States, is that of attorney or representative of 
its citizens’ interests. But the Mexican Government must also consider the 
national viewpoint as well as that of the workers. This means that Mexico 
must decide whether these workers can be spared from her program of industrial 
development, including dam building and the opening of new land to agriculture, 
Will! it affect her nationa! dignity or create serious national problems? 

And finally, in arranging for the use of foreign workers, this Government must 
bear in mind the general good of the United States. For example, we must make 
sure that we do not create a situation that will produce disease and crime and 
poverty. We must make equally sure that we do not deprive our own people of 
work opportunities or lower their standards of living through the introduction of 
cheap competitive labor. We must also make sure that we maintain our growing 
friendship with our next door neighbor, Mexico. 

Those are the considerations that we must bear in mind. 

It is no small ‘achievement, that we have worked out an agreement—an agree- 
ment that goes as far as it does in satisfying all these points of view. It is no 
small achievement that in 120 days we were able to bring into the United States 
more than 125,000 Mexican workers as the farmers required them; to see that 
they were paid a fair wage, insured and protected in all ways, and returned to 
Mexico. It is no small achievement to know in times of emergency that may 
arise in the future that we have the machinery and we have the good will of 
Mexico. She can supply the agricultural workers our country may desperately 
need. 

Meanwhile, I can assure you that we are making progress toward a greater 
perfection of this international machinery for the emergency use of Mexican 
farm labor. Some farmers have said, for instance, that the contracting proce- 
dure is too complicated. I suggest that it is no more complicated than negotiating 
a loan with your banker. 

In our efforts to perfect the terms of the arrangement with Mexico, we have 
asked the farmers for their comments. Some of their criticisms have been valid. 
It is true, as they point out, that a provision is needed to impose a greater re- 
sponsibility on the worker to complete his contract once he is on the farm. 
We are all, the two Governments and the workers, under an obligation to under- 
stand the farmer's position. And there is every reason to believe that in redraft- 
ing the contract, such legitimate objections can be taken care of. 

At the same tie, the farmer is under an obligation, just as this Government 
is, to understand Mexico’s position. He must understand for one thing that the 
United States guarantees compliance with the contract and has the authority 
to carry it out. And it will also help if the employer, particularly along the 
Mexican border, understands the necessity of ending the illegal immigration of 
workers. 

The illegal and uncontrolled immigration of Mexicans as farm labor to the 
Southwest has been, and still is, the great mountain between our country and 
Mexico. We must move it before we can work in full harmony with Mexico. 
Furthermore, the interests of the United States coincide with Mexico's in con- 
trolling the border. This problem has grown to alarming proportions. Mexico 
maintains most of her consuls in the Southwest, for the purpose of protecting 
the Mexican citizen. Mexico has seen an increasing illegal flow of its citizens 
north to work in United States agriculture and United States industry. There 
they must exist in effect as men without a country-—without the protection of 
any government. And for ali our elforts, the illegal immigration is still much 
larger than the number who come illegally as braceros. 

Under Public Law 78, we must meet requirements of the Mexican Government 
for the protection of its workers—a fair wage, insurance, good housing, safe 
transportation. This protection is necessary not only to satisfy Mexico, but to 
protect American working and living conditions, which the law requires us to 
do, as it should. The problem of illegal entry is ours, as well as Mexico’s. We 
‘annot carry out our legal assignment of protecting labor, when that labor is 
illegal and under cover. Nor can the Nation undertake to accept blindly all the 
potential social problems that uncontrolled immigration can bring—problems 
like disease and poverty. 

All enlightened people see the value to this country of high labor standards, 
As I have said, and I say it again for emphasis, the wages of workmen do not 
pile up. They are spent on goods, and these give the merchant and the manu- 
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facturer his living and his profits. Merchants along the border should, for 
their own interest, oppose illegal labor, because legal labor will mean higher 
wages, which will be spent in the merchants’ stores. 

Throughout the United States, farmers and farm organizations have indicated 
that they are looking anxiously south to Mexico to supply the harvest workers 
who at peak season may mean the difference between the success or failure of 
their ventures. But until we can shut the door of the border to illegal immi- 
gration, there is little hope for a satisfactory supply of legal I:bor. 

Who is attempting to prevent the border from being contrvlled? They are 
a very few, most of them located in the lower Rio Grande Valley where border 
control is most difficult. They do not know what they are doing to their own 
industry. They do not know what they are doing to the national security by 
trying to maintain a wide open frontier on our southwest international border. 

First of all, they tend to sabotage their own fellow farmers by making it 
more difficult for the rest of the country not adjacent to the border to obtain 
its necessary supplemental labor from Mexico at the moment of a shortage. 
Their employment of contraband Mexican labor antagonizes the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. It would, if continued, undoubtedly cause Mexico to end her agree- 
ment to supply us with legal labor according to the general needs of the country. 

In the second place, and this is a very serious situation, an uncontrolled 
border is always a danger, an Achilles heel to the security of any country. 
Not only does it have an adverse effect upon relations with Mexico, but it repre- 
sents a constant threat to a continuing supply of farm workers from that country 
when we need them. Furthermore, any open border allows a flow of criminals, 
white slavers, narcotic peddlers, smugglers, and the like from all over the world. 

Most important of all, an open border to the south is an invitation to the 
agents of foreign powers that seek to destroy this Nation and its free way 
of life. An open border is an invitation to Communist spies. Within the last 
vear, American authorities have apprehended scores of known Communists from 
iron-curtain countries and elsewhere, who made their way across the border. 
How long can this Nation continue to leave its door open for saboteurs and 
espionage agents from the Kremlin? I tell you our national security demands 
that we plug up this hole in our defense, 

We know of more than one ranch with miles of frontage on the Mexican 
border that will not permit our immigration officers to enter and search for 
aliens. A chain and lock bar the way. Nobody in the United States Govern- 
ment knows what is on those ranches. 

You may say, how can this be possible? It is possible because of the constant 
pressure by a few to prevent Congress from giving the necessary authority and 
personnel to our immigration force. We cannot act too diligently in closing 
the southwestern border to all but legal and controlied traffic. Let me appeal 
then to all of you and, particularly, to the farmers along the Mexican Border, 
to cooperate with your Government in stopping the traffic of illegal immigra- 
tion that keeps pushing north into this country. 

A bill that would greatly increase the power of the Government to crack down 
on illegal aliens, to stop this wetback traffic in its tracks, was passed only last 
week by the Senate. 

I know that in Texas and the Southwest, and wherever the wetback prob- 
jem is understood, the people will join in supporting this bill. I know they 
will join also in the hope that a new law can open a new chapter in the history 
of Mexican farm labor in the United States. 

In this chapter there will be legally imported Mexican braceros, employed 
at decent wages and decent working conditions, living in decent housing, and 
eating decent food. 

But there will not be wetbacks. Any industry that has to base its profits on 
the peonage and exploitation of illegal aliens has no place in this free democracy. 

In this new chapter, the chapter we can write if the House of Representatives 
approves the bill that was passed by the Senate, there will be plenty of legal 
Mexican labor to help farmers who can’t find enough Americans to help with 
their harvests. 

There will be plenty of work for American farm workers at decent wages. 

The crops will be harvested. The farmer will reap his fair profit. The Nation 
and all of the free world will have its food. But we will no longer pay the 
price in human misery that we have been paying during this era of the wetback. 
And we will be able to lock our borders against the entrance of Communist sab- 
oteurs and spies. 
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Mr. Ritey. I believe these proposals will find the happy middle 
rround, both for those who are dissastified with the way farm labor 
ca been dealt with and for the A. F. of L. which wants the Depart- 
ment of Labor to remain an entity worthy of the name. It may be 
even desirable to incorporate some of the provisions of your draft 
on creation of a Federal Committee on Migratory Farm Labor as a 
further part of what you want the Department to produce in the form 
of answers. 

Mr. Barsasn. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Barpasu. Mr. Riley, what would you think of setting up a 
Federal committee by statute, but putting it in the Department of 
Labor for housekeeping and general coordination purposes ? 

Mr. Ruey. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Barbash, I think that would 
develop the responsibility that you are trying to develop. I think 
if you have a Cabinet officer responsible for the thing, whoever he may 
be, you have more to point to and put your finger on than you have 
separate agencies. The Government is full of loose ends. I think the 
more you can put in the major departments, it is all to the good. 

By the way, I just found this clipping, if I may revert to a few of 
the inclusions here. 

Senator Morse. You may. 

Mr. Rirexy. Mr. Tobin said this among other things, according to this 
clipping: 

“Tilegal and uncontrolled immigration of Mexicans as farm labor to the 
Southwest has been and still is the great mountain between our country and 
Mexico,” Mr. Tobin told a joint luncheon of the Farm Labor Conference and the 
Kiwanis Club here. 

That was in Fort Worth. He said there is: 
“* * * little hope for a satisfactory supply of legal labor for the South- 


west’s teeming cotton, citrus, and truck ranches” until we can shut the door 
of the border to illegal immigration. 


He comes down to better focus here. This is further quoted: 


This is possible because of constant pressure by a few to prevent Congress , 

from giving the necessary authority and personnel to our immigration force. 
I would like further to sharpen that up, Mr. Chairman, and suggest 
that it is within the province of this committee to hold drumhead hear- 
ings right down at the source, at the scene where Mr. Tobin was speak- 
ing. It seems to me that you can draw on some of the funds already 
granted for your subcommittee’s operations. The Kefauver committee 
has done a fine job in the field of crime. The King committee over on 
the other side is getting results. Until we get this thing out in the 
open at the scene of the crime where “X” marks the spot where the 
body lies, I am afraid that you are going to have to wait for results 
a long, long time. 

If you want to know of some of the efforts to destroy the Depart- 
ment, piece by piece and stone by stone, I suggest a reading of the 
report of the President’s Committee on Government Reorganization 
of 1937. That was when Louis Brownlow, Luther C. Gulick and 
Charles E. Merriam were appointed to tell the President how the 
governmental structure ought to be taken apart and put back to- 
gether. Directly, that trio’s blueprint which included far-reaching 
changes in every department and in many agencies was defeated by 
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the narrow margin of eight votes in the House on April 8, 1938, after 
having been passed by the Senate. 

But direc tly, the dismemberment plan was put into force, a portion 
at atime. The enemies of labor were in the saddle at that time and 
they made a shining target of the Department of Labor. Before they 
began their work, that Department included these branches: United 
States Conciliation Service, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bureau of 
Immigration, Children’s Bureau, Bureau of Naturalization, Women’s 
Bureau, United States E mployment Service, and Bureau ‘of Indus- 
trial Housing and ‘Transportation. 

Finally, Paul MeNutt, as Federal Security Administrator, sent word 
to the Children’s Bureau that it had better hurry up and become a part 
of his Agency. And so, the Department even lost that Bureau. It 
became a shell, with its segments scattered in several directions, some 
of which have never been reassembled and put back in the Department. 
Some of those bureaus are needed today to break up this wetback prob- 
lem that you have right here on your doorstep. 

This will make it clear why we do not look with happiness upon 
any idea of removing from the Department or failing to put into 
the Department functions relating to labor. Business has its Depart- 
ment of Commerce; agriculture has its department, and labor wants 
the functions which appear to belong there to stay there. We want no 
empire building at the expense of the Department. Nor do we wish 
to excuse any failure within the Department to step briskly to the 
forefront to meet the obligations on any duties expected that it 
perform. 

On the third bill under consideration, the bill on housing, this 
measure is deserving of deep thought. There are two primary factors 
to be regarded, among others, I believe. Your committee recently 
compiled a report projecting into the future as far as 1960 with regard 
to farm labor prospects. Your report stated that by 1960 there will 
be some 1,500,000 fewer such laborers in agricultural pursuits because 
of the further advance of mechanization. 

Secondly, in constructing farm housing such housing typically must 
be not too far removed from centers of production. Such centers 
then are generally even beyond what is regarded as suburban. You 
may want to give thought to what will happen when there are more 
than 1 million fewer persons, as forecast in your report, to demand 
space in this housing. These, of course, are only observations and 
are not designed to express a view on this subject. Instead, I believe 
it best to rec ‘all the words of President Green on the subject of housing, 
reading again from his remarks to the President’s Commission on 
Migratory y Labor. In part, they are as follows: 

When the Housing Act of 1949 was under consideration, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor urged that this omnibus legislation include a large-scale housing 
program for farm workers. The act as passed, in addition to authorizing a 
program of loans to farmers for housing, provides that 10 percent of the funds 
for public housing shall be used for building decent housing for low-income 
families in rural nonfarm communities. 

Despite the clear mandate of Congress that housing be provided for this group, 
very little attention has been given to this program. We therefore urge this 
Commission to recommend that the Public Housing Administration set up a 
division equipped with adequate funds and staffed by competent personnel, to 
secure the completion of this most needed program at the earliest possible date. 

Since that was written on October 26, 1950, of course, there has 
been a cut-back in plans for public housing construction. And the 
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farm housing program will feel the full effects unless there is revision 
of the revocation. There has been no change in position by the A. F. 
of L. since that was written. 

On the fourth bill draft, the one restricting importation of contract 
labor for agricultural work, the following are offered as comments: 

On page "2, subsection (1), dealing with reasonable efforts made 
to attract workers at wages and hours comparable to those offered 
to foreign workers, I suggest that wages offered importees can be 
just about anything which is mentioned in the contracts with foreign 
governments. It is noteworthy that foreign governments will not 
permit their nationals to be subjected to the indignities to which we 
permit our own countrymen to be exposed. At ‘Teast those govern- 
ments demand certain minimums before they will permit their natives 
to fare abroad to work here. So, in reference to subsection (1), may 
I suggest that we start injecting some positive language with regard 
to community prevailing rates of wage payments and disregard what 
is “offered to foreign workers.” 

In this manner we will be tying the importees to our own wagon 
and not reversing the process. We should be setting the pattern and 
removing the value to skinflint employers who have the shoe on the 
other foot. Let us set the standard at what is right and proper and 
not at the level of what is tendered to importees. Let us say that 
reasonable efforts have been made to attract domestic workers at rea- 
sonable wages and hours of work based upon accepted standards in 
factory employment. Those who believe in perpetuating submarginal 
conditions are not going to like this, but there it is. 

Page 2, subsection (2) refers to “sufficient domestic workers who 
are able, willing, and qualified at the time and place needed for such 
employment.” ‘T wonder just what it meant here. Are we saying the 
supply of workers be able, willing, and qualified, at the time and place, 
needed for such employment within commuting distance of the place of 
work? Are we talking about employment across country or region- 
ally and within the region where these “sufficient domestic workers” 
physically are now or later? In the present form, I believe this pro- 
posed bill can mean anything and be construed in any manner. 

In subsection (3) I believe the word “feasible” Tends itself to a 
lot of construction and swings the gate a bit too wide to allow the 
flow of importees to engulf ‘the domestic supply without. sufficient 
ceremony. It is suggested that what the economists refer to as “time 
and place utility” needs to be brought into focus at this juncture and 
to get a good workout in this subsection. 

I have been informed, speaking of “citizens of the United States 
residing in Puerto Rico,” which is language from the proposed bill, 
that so far as California is concerned the Governor of that State is 
making it next to impossible for Puerto Ricans to come into the State 
for agricultural work. I don’t think that is a generally known fact, 
Mr. Chairman, and for that reason I am bringing it to your attention 
now. If this be true, maybe he has his reasons. The question, then, 
is “Is it ‘feasible’ to ‘obtain’ workers for such emplovment from among 
citizens of the United States residing in Puerto Rico.’ 

Using workers from Puerto Rico, Mr. Chairman, in our opinion 
would further deflate the demand for the wetback obviously. Whether 


they be from the continental limits of the United States or from the 
insular possessions, they are still citizens, and if we use our citizens 
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that is going to be less premium on allowing these illegals to come 
across the border. 

It is evident in this bill draft that the purpose is to tender jobs to 
domestic labor first and then to examine the situation for alternates, 
once having passed that stage. With that we can certainly agree. 

As I read subsection (4), I come to the conclusion that we are 
solicitous over the uniformity of contract conditions as between 
rarious nations which may supply agricultural labor for work in 
this country. ‘There is nothing wrong with this. On the other hand, 
I believe we need an over-all section ahead of subsection 1, which 
provides in stipulated manner that no foreign farm help shall be 
hired until certain minimum standards shall have been set for hiring 
ef domestic workers and that all foreign help shall be hired only 
under conditions in conformity with such conditions as prevail for 
domestic help. 

What will be the result of including such provisions? First, there 
will be no advantage to an employer to wait out his chances of hiring 
foreign labor in preference to domestic labor. Next, it would appear 
that the wetback will be less eager to break our laws because, with 
what intelligence he commands, he will realize that the standards for 
importees shall have been raised in line with those established for 
domestic help. The result should be that the employer will find the 
wetback traveling along more readily with his own kind. This 
will not lessen the employers’ desire to hire wetbacks but should serve 
to diminish the supply of unlawful labor. 

These are some of the things which present themselves to my mind 
as a reaction to this draft. They are offered constructively, of course. 

No one on this committee can have the slightest doubt, I am sure, 
that this migratory-labor problem is a real one and that it commands 
full attention until it is solved. The Communists are saying in so 
many words, that they intend to make full use of all our oversights 
and the slights in this field. Unless something real is done, we can 
expect the Communists to attempt to force their own kind of solution 
and to claim the credit for anything useful which may result through 
their own agitations. Here I quote from a resolution of the 
Nineteenth Convention of the Communist Party of the United States 


of America, page 25, Political Affairs for January 1951 (reading) : 


If the working ciass is to fulfill its historic role of ending capitalist exploitation 
and establishing socialism, it must have the support of its allies: The masses 
of the impoverished farmers. This is an axiom of Marxism-Leninism. Today's 
main objective—blocking the outbreak of the war—can only be accomplished if 
labor and its allies mobilize their strength to preserve the peace. The labor- 
farmer alliance, together with the Negro liberation movement, can be welded 
into a solid coalition eapable not only of preventing another war but of defeating 
reaction and leading the United States along the path of social progress. The 
decisiveness of the farming masses as an ally of the working class has not been 
adequately understood by our party. 





That is what the Commies plan to make an asset for themselves of the 
liability now being carried by the migratory laborer. The same offi- 
cial organ of the Communist Party of the United States of America 
makes that further declaration that— 

* * * the American working class cannot ultimately march toward socialism 
without winning its natural allies in the battle against capitalism. As expe- 
rience has shown, the allies of the working class in all capitalist countries are 
at all times the poor and middle farmers. Whatever course this alliance may 
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take, whether it take the form of immediate winning over the middle farmer 
or moving to win the poor section of the farmers and neutralizing the middle 
farmers in any situation, these are the allies of the working class. However, 
the starting point in the struggle to win these allies must always be the agri- 
cultural workers and the poor farmers. 


It would appear that the Commies hope your committee fails to 
take firm grasp of the issues and deals with them accordingly. 

It is not at all unlikely that, in exporting our point 4 around the 
world, that point 4 ought to start at home to bring those on the bottom 
rung a step higher in the economic scale, since point 4 has been 
deemed by some to be the surest way of defeating communism. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one more exhibit that I would appreciate 
having permission to insert, and that is an article by Gladwin Hill 
from the New York Times, Monday, February 11, 1952, a copy of 
which you have before you, entitled “Wetback Invasion Is Broad- 
ening Despite All United States Countermoves.” 

Senator Morse. Let the record show that Mr. Hill’s article will be 
incorporated in the record as part of your testimony. 

Mr. Rizxy. Thank you very much. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 


{Excerpt from the New York Times, February 11, 1952] 


WetsackK INVASION IS BROADENING Despite ALL UNITED States CouNrtTER- 
MOVES—ARRESTS Last YEAR TOTALED 518,000, SHowine Vast RISE IN INFLUX; 
MEANWHILE, LAWS AND NEW TREATY WITH MEXICO WAIT 


(By Gladwin Hill) 


Los ANGELES, February 10.—Although the annual invasion of the United 
States by more than 1,000,000 Mexican border-jumpers has been a subject of 
special consideration by Congress and other branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment for nearly a year, the wetback influx is not only unabated but augmented. 

Statistics of the United States Immigration and Naturalization Service just 
compiled, reveal that last year arrests of illegal entrants in the three immigration 
districts covering the 1,800-mile Mexico border totaled more than 518,000. Virtu- 
ally all these were wetbacks—Mexicans who sneaked across the _ thinly 
patrolled boundary, often by the device of swimming the narrow Rio Grande 
River. 

The number of arrests is conceded by immigration officers to vary generally 
in direct proportion to the amount of the illegal traffic. It has been reliably 
estimated that, for every wetback caught, anywhere from 1 to 10 others get 
through undetected. 

The total arrests were an increase of more than 7 percent over the previous 
year despite intensified efforts of the Immigration Service to stem the tide, 
and despite extensive discussion in Congress about the importance of doing so. 





FIGURES SHOW SURGE 


In corroboration of the upward trend, in the first month of this year two of 
the three immigration districts have just reported more arrests than for the 
corresponding month last year. The Los Angeles district’s total decreased 
from 18,155 in January 1951 to 17,668 last month; but the El Paso, Tex., dis- 
trict jumped from 1,027 to 2,846, and the San Antonio, Tex., district from 13,416 
to 15,548, a border-wide total for last month of 36,062 arrests, representing an 
increase of more than 10 percent. 

The wethack traffic was appraised as a major bad factor in the farm labor 
situation in the report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor last 
spring, and President Truman in a special message to Congress last July, 
urged the passage of a law to penalize persons who harbor wetbacks and to 
help the Immigration Service to ferret them out. Several congressional com- 
mittees have had the matter under study. 

The subject is of special pertinence at this moment because of several items 
pending legislation. These include proposed sanctions against those who abet 
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the traffic; budget requests of the Immigration Service to bolster its operations 
against wetbacks; and current negotiations for renewal of the agreement with 
Mexico under which some 144,000 Mexicans were legally imported for temporary 
farm work last year. 

This agreement was due to expire tomorrow, and the Mexican Government had 
said it would not consider renewal unless effective measures against the traffic 
were instituted. Yesterday, an emergency extension of the present agreement 
for 3 months was announced, to give Congress additional time to consider such 
pending legislation. While the labor importation has always been handled as 
an executive agreement between the two Governments, Congress in effect has to 
ratify it by voting the money to administer the importation. 


THEY FLOOD THE COUNTRY 


The great magnet for the wetbacks is the hope of getting work on the cotton, 
fruit, and vegetable ranches of the West and Southwest. Although some make 
their way to all corners of the country. They are picked up regularly by the 
scores and hundreds in centers such as New York, Chicago, and Detroit. 

The traffic has been tacitly encouraged for years by many southwestern farm- 
ers as a source of cheap and docile labor. Once in the United States the wet- 
backs, as illegal entrants, have to work for whatever they can get, which may be 
starvation wages or just nothing if the farmer chooses to threaten to turn a 
wetback over to the immigration authorities. 

Aside from the obvious security anomaly of aliens filtering into the country 
by the million through its southwestern gateway while individuals are being 
rigorously screened at New York and other ports of entry, the wetback traflic 
tends to undermine both farm wage scale and the general social and economic 
progress of the millions of southwestern citizens of Spanish extraction. 

The volume of the wetback traffic precludes prosecuting more than a tiny 
fraction of them as a deterrent, and present Federal laws and administrative 
practice give farmers virtual impunity in employing wetbacks, although legally 
they are fugitives from justice. 


CAN BE DISTINGUISHED 


Efforts to legislate penalties against employers of wetbacks, including the 
current efforts, customarily are met with the argument from some farm quarters 
that it is impossible to distinguish wetbacks from Mexican-American citizens. 
This is considered nonsense by both immigration officers and laymen in the 
Southwest who have had much contact with wetbacks. 

Their view is corroborated in practice by at least one large farm employer, 
the Schenley Distilling Co., operator of some big California vineyards. It has 
flatly ordered its foremen not to hire wetbacks and, when in doubt, simply to 
demand evidence of citizenship. 

The Mexican Government is opposed to the wetback traffic because it com- 
petes with the legal transportation of labor. The present international agree- 
ment has a provision that an employer of wetbacks will be ineligible to receive 
legal contract Mexican labor. Although employment of mixed crews of wet- 
back and legal labor has been widespread, the United States Employment Serv- 
ice enforcement of this provision has been sketchy. 

Most of the wetbacks who are arrested are loaded into busses and put back 
across the border. Because so many sneak right back in again, the Immigration 
Service last June started a deportation airlift taking the aliens in chartered 
airplanes deep into Mexico. 

Some 50,000 have been thus airlifted at a cost of more than $1,500,000. 

At the beginning, the Immigration Service ran several flights a day from El 
Centro, Calif., and Brownsville, Tex. Lack of funds has reduced the operation 
to 1 flight a day carrying 60 deportees from El Centro to Guadalajara, 1,100 
miles to the Southeast. 

This system is credited by the service with having prevented a far greater 
increase in the invasion total. Last year, before the airlift was started, arrests, 
and hence presumably the total traffic, during 3 out of 5 months were more than 
in the corresponding months the previous year. After the airlift was begun, 5 
out of 7 months showed decreases. 


Senator Morss. I have two questions, Mr. Riley. 
Is it your opinion that, if it were not for the defense-mobilization 
program, which is calling for increased use of manpower in the fac- 
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tories and industrial plants of America, there would be adequate 
farm labor to take care of the farm needs of this country? 

Mr. Rizey. I think there would be a plentitude of it; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. That is, you believe there would be adequate farm 
labor if reasonable wages and decent working conditions were made 
available throughout the country. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Second, is it your opinion that there is a reluctance 
on the part of some farm groups to hire domestic labor in the hope 
that they will have a better chance of getting cheaper farm labor 
from foreign countries under arrangements by which the United States 
is ge pak importing contract workers ? 

fr. Rivey. I think they are doing everything they can, hoping 
that the farm labor market will be soft and loose at all times. 

Senator Morsr. Lastly, would you say that one of the major prob- 
lems that confronts us, if we are going to have a basic stbution to 
this farm labor problem, a solution which will avoid the kind of ex- 
ploitation that we see in connection with the use of the illegal wetback, 
is how to protect American labor from the depressing effect on wages 
and working conditions of large numbers of legal foreign workers. 
Do you not believe that we should insist that if foreign workers are 
brought into the United States they should be employable only on 
terms which meet American standards? 

Mr. Ritry. If I understand the question correctly, Mr. Chairman, 
you are asking if it isn’t desirable that this Government set standards 
at a sufficiently decent level that we make no bargains with other gov- 
ernments unless they are willing and ready to conform and do con- 
form? 

Senator Morse. That is right. 

Mr. Rirry. The answer would certainly be “Yes.” 

Senator Morse. I am simply trying to point up by way of sum- 
mary what I think are the major contentions of your testimony. 

Mr. Rizey. I might be willing even to add this. You might find 
some governments that would want to hold back in a situation of 
that sort and say, “We have the labor. Do you want it?” Your 
own committee findings say that you are going to need less labor be- 
cause you are having more and more machines. I believe that you 
will find a fairly steady outpouring of farm implements even de- 
spite the mobilization effort. I think it is just a matter of our sit- 
ting tight here on this thing and seeing that these Puerto Ricans, 
for example, are employed. Let’s use the ones that we have got. If 
they want help, let them take the help that is available. Those people 
make pretty good laborers. If we prescribe standards by Federal 
law, they cannot get jobs unless they work under the good conditions 
that are specified. 

Senator Morsr. Now let us look at the other side of this problem 
for a moment, from the standpoint of the American farm employer. 
It is true, it is not, that, as cen as he can get the farm workers 
from outside the United States, his wage cost is going to be less than 
if he has to hire domestic workers ? 

Mr. Ritey. I think that it is a natural presumption. 

Senator Morse. Even when the grower pays his workers the rates 
established by agreement between his Government and Mexico he is 
providing those workers—is he not ?— with better working conditions 
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and better wages than they would get in their own country. There- 
fore, he argues, with some plausibility, I think, “Why should I pay 
more, and why should the American consumer eventually pay more 
for my product, if we have available to us ches aper labor that will work 
under better conditions than they can get in their own country / 
“Further,” he observes, “why should I not have this for eign labor 
when there is such need for domestic manpower in other pursuits in 
this country?” With such a line of reasoning, the grower believes 
he should be free under our system of competition to make the best 
bargain he can to hold down the cost, and to that extent hold down 
the price of foodstuffs for the American consumer. 

: Ritzy. I am sure that we don’t want to encourage that type of 
thinking or that type of action. That is returning to the Dark Ages 
and to peonage more or less, a form of peonage. We have it today 
with the wetbacks. We would have it in factory employment and in 
industry throughout we we had just listened to that kind of argument, 
which sounds very enticing to the ultimate consumer, but the ultimate 
consumer 

Senator Morse. Is it not also true, Mr. Riley, that you cannot put 
farm labor in a watertight compartment and say the wages and the 
working conditions that farm labor receives have no relationship to 
the standards of industrial labor ? 

Mr. Ritwy. That is a valid statement, undoubtedly, but farm labor 
can’t be dealt with as a unit as factory labor can, in units such as 
factory labor is hired and works. But there is a relativity, and that 
is a factor that we can well justify in our philosophy. 

Senator Morsr. I come to one other problem that faces the farmer- 
employer. What do you men in organized labor say to him when he 
argues—and I think frequently with great merit—as he looks at, his 
cost-accounting records, that on the basis of the present price struc 
ture he cannot pay the wages that you want him to pay and come out 
in the black; that to pay such wages on the basis of present prices 
would be to ask him to subsidize industrial labor and consumers gen- 
erally, for such would not enable him to have a fair and decent profit 
on his investment. 

Mr. Ritey. No. 1, that producer is subsidized himself. No. 2, we 
represent a real sizable chunk of consumer interests in this country. 
We are speaking as consumers and as advocates of decent employment 
conditions, and we don’t believe that the employer is the man who 
should speak about the interests of the consumer. We will do that 
for ourselves. 

Senator Morse. Then he says, “You are quite a chunk of the Amer- 
ican population, all right. However, it also takes a long time to count 
us farmers. Although in one sense we are entrepreneurs, we are also, 
in a very real sense, laborers. We supply the jobs. We think that we 
are entitled to a reasonable profit. You say we are subsidized, but even 
with our subsidy there is an awful lot of people in overalls in factories 
that don’t want to change positions with us x 

Mr. Rirxy. That is right, there are some people—— 

Senator Morse. “Who still would rather be in the factory ——’ 

Mr. Ritey. And still be 100 years behind. 

Senator Morse. “Than to be in the barn at 6 o’clock in the morning.” 

I have heard many farmers argue, “We think there has got to be 
much greater understanding between labor and the farmer as to our 
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common problems rather than an attitude”—at least they so inter- 
pret—“of laying down the law, so to speak, to the farmer as to what 
wages and what working conditions he has to pay, irrespective of what 
the effect of this may be on his cost accounting.” 

Mr. Ritxy. That seems like archaic thinking. Nevertheless, it is 
self-interest and the natural thing for us to expect. Farmers up 
until recent years didn’t know how to get a good price for certain 
things. They got good prices without any great technological changes. 
I doubt that they actually paid any great increase in wages to get it. 
There are two commodities we have on our table each morning, milk 
and eggs. There was a time when eggs were pin money to the farm- 
er’s wife. Now eggs are big business. Yes, we pay more for eggs 
today. The consumer pays more. The consumer gets uniformity m 
eggs when they are graded by the Federal Government, which has 
stepped in on that, too. The average consumer, Mr. Consumer and 
Mrs. Consumer, can say that this is large grade A or this is medium 
grade B; that is what it says on there and the package contains a cer- 
tain weight of eggs. They are classed even as to color. It used to be 
that you could get a dozen eggs of some kind or another, nondescript, 
that didn’t have a brand on them, and they didn’t cost you much, 29 
cents, or in the good old days 15 cents was a good price for eggs. In 
the days when the driver came around and ladled milk out of a 10 or 
25-gallon can into your pitcher, you got it pretty cheap, but we have 
ways of doing things today, refrigeration and grade A and pas- 
teurized and vitamin D added, and a few things, and it costs us more 
money. I would say that if the producers at that time had screamed 
to high heaven that this was going to cost more and that they were 
going to have to think about the consumers’ interests, we would still be 
back there in the 15-cent egg days, but those days are gone. I am sure 
I will never live to see them come back, and I hope I don’t. 

Let’s look at the story that these farmers tell. Let’s really examine 
it and let’s examine it in the light of experience in other commodities 
which are everyday items on our tables. I think that is the thing to do. 
Let’s put the floor up under this situation and then let’s hear their 
story. I think the cure for this thing is not at the top. It is at the 
bottom. 

Senator Morse. It is not your position, or the position of organized 
labor, that the farmer should not be compensated for increased cos 
whether they may be labor costs, machinery costs, or inspection costs 

Mr. Ritey. All legitimate costs should be compensated for, ob- 
viously. This is a give-and-take world. We are not trying to take 
anything away from anybody or confiscate anything. We are just 
trying to get a fair deal all around. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Barbash ? 

Mr. Barras. I was going to follow through on your line of thought, 
Senator. Mr. Riley, you agree with Senator Morse, I take it, that 
the farmers have a right to get as low a wage for labor as they can, the 
unions and labor have a right to get as high a wage, but is it not alsa 
true that the community has a right to see that this kind of situation 
cloesn’t go beyond the values and standards of the society ? 

Mr. Ritry. Oh, quite so, quite true. We don’t want a runaway 
standard of any sort. We want a fair standard. That of course is 
what, as I understand it, your hearing is about here today. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Shroyer? 
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Mr. Surorer. No; thank you. 

Senator Morsr. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley. We are very 
glad to have your statement for the record. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

Senator Morsr. The next witness will be Father T. J. Radtke, rep- 
resenting the Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish Speaking. 

Father, will you take the witness chair and identify yourself to the 
reporter. 


STATEMENT OF REV. THEODORE J. RADTKE, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, BISHOPS’ COMMITTEE FOR THE SPANISH SPEAKING 


‘ather Raprxe. Gentlemen, I am Father Theodore J. Radtke, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Bishops” Committee for the Spanish Speak- 
ing. The Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish Speaking maintains a 
regional office in the southwestern United States and keeps two priests 
full time, two field workers, and two secretaries, wor king and study- 
ing the situation of the 2,700,000 Spanish-speaking people there 
are in the southwestern United States. Our territor y extends through 
the States of Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, California, and 
Oklahoma. 

Farm workers are necessary : Migratory farm workers are needed in 
the United States to bring in the ‘farm crops; they are needed to do 
much of the seeding, and cultiv ating and hoeing. Without them our 
farm economy would fall apart and the Nation w ould not be fed. This 
is the hue and cry of all farm employers and their agents. And by 
and large this must be accepted as true. Our farms are no longer smail 
independent units governed by families and operated with the assist- 
ance of a few hired hands. Nowadays the f: arming section of our coun- 
try are operated and controlled by big-scale business methods which 
rival the tactics of some of our largest. industrial operations. 

This is all for the good of production and certainly enhances the 
wealth of the Nation, but in the course of the last 20 years the thou- 
sands of migrant farm workers who have been caught up in the sys- 
tem have had to suffer the miseries of low w ages, poor working con- 
ditions, scandalous housing, unsanitary living, disease, and death ; 
and pay with the sweat of their brow for the ‘lettuce and celery and 
sugar and potatoes that we buy in the stores. These migrant farm 
workers have paid for most of the clothing we wear with the lives of 
their children, if not by infant death, then by loss of education and 
opportunity for a better living standard—they have paid for our 
clothes and for our eats by malnutrition for lack of funds because 
for migrant labor there is no living wage. 

Most family wage earners in the U nited States are finding it hard 
to keep up with the cost of living these days—these people have steady 
employment. The migrant’s w ork is seasonal. Add to that the cost 
of travel. In industry we have advanced as far as portal-to-portal 
pay, but many a migrant worker travels 5 and 10 miles a day to and 
from his work at his own e3 xpense, and that after traveling hundreds 
and thousands of miles from his home to get to the area where work 
in farm labor is available. 

Nevertheless, under the present circumstances we must admit it is 
the truth that migratory farm labor is necessary to the farm economy 
of the country. 
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No spokesmen: This mass of migrant farm workers is totally un- 
organized; they do the necessary stoop-labor jobs which no one else 
will do, but they have no agents to speak for them, to bargain their 
labor for wages, to appeal to city, State, and national representatives 
of the people for a better deal. They just work every minute they 
get a chance for whatever they can get, and they manage to live on it, 
or die trying. When they get sttanded they have to appeal to private 
charity organizations, because as nonresidents where they work they 
have no right to city, State, or Federal welfare. 

They are recruited by special agents of the industrialized farms 
and crew leaders; they work the crops until the harvest; then they 
are the “unwanted”, a social problem in the hands of the nearst com- 
munity—and the community wants them to move on. 

They move on, helpless, and they will necessarily continue to move 
driven by heartless hard necessity for earning another dollar to keep 
body and soul together. 

They will do this forever, unless we who are now considering their 
lot with a view to improving it, because they deserve better of the 
wealthiest country in the world—unless we take our influence and our 
power into our hands and circumscribe them with the protection of 
the law. 

At least here before this committee the migrant workers have been 
privileged to have their few spokesmen heard in the place where the 
men who can grant them a better deal are assembled. 

The better deal: In the first place I do not believe that this vast 
army of workers needs to be treated as a dependent ward of the State. 
Many of them have been independent, although the poorest of the 
poor, and this group needs to be encouraged to strive for greater 
economic independence. 

The first place to attack our problem is in the wage scale. Money 
will buy beans and potatoes and pay for the doctor when the new 
haby arrives, even if it arrives out in the fields or on the floor boards 
of the truck. 

We must establish a minimum wage for agricultural workers. If 
this is not done, there is little use for other legislation. I know many 
migrant families and all of them want their self respect; they want 
enough to live on and enough for the education of their children, along 
with something to help pay the doctor bills. Most of them cannot 
dream of building and owning a decent home—their car is more im- 
portant—they have to travel. 

Senator Morse. Father, they want some doctors, too, don’t they? 

Father RaprKxe. How is that? 

Senator Morse. They want some doctors, too, do they not? 

Father Raprxe. Doctors? 

Senator Morse. I am serious. 

‘ather Raprxe. I stated, “along with something to help pay the 
doctor bills.” 

Senator Morse. I say, do you not want to amend that statement by 
saving they want some doctors, too? 

Father Raprxe. Yes, that is right. I held it to be implicit in the 
statement. 

Senator Morse. Is there not a shortage of doctors among them ? 

Father Raprxe. Very much so. 
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Senator Morse. Is it not true that, because they do not have the 
money with which to pay the doctor fees, they do not have the same 
medical service that people who are on good wage scales have ? 

Father Raprxe. That is true. 

Mr. Suroyer. Have you given thought to what that minimum wage 
should be ? 

Father Raprxe. You mean specifically how much it should be? 
There is a question here about the different areas of the United States. 
I have had opportunity to travel through the Northern States, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Wisconsin, following up some of these 
people and looking into the conditions there, and I found that many 
of our people from South Texas or Texas-Mexicans were up there be- 

cause they could earn 60 cents an hour, but they were complaining 
about the 60 cents an hour at that time, 1949, because the year before 
they had been getting 80 cents an hour for working in the onion fields 
somewhat outside of Grand Rapids, Mich. In south Texas the wage 
scale is so at variance with the wage scale in Michigan that I do not 
know whether a stipulated minimum wage should be satisfactory 
to all parts of the country. 

Mr. Suroyer. We have determined a 75-cent minimum for all fields 
of labor, though, have we not, and that applies every place in the 
country. 

Father Raprxe. Yes; it applies everywhere except in agricultural 
farm labor. I would suggest that nothing under 75 cents should be 
tolerated anywhere in the United States, so I would say we need the 

same minimum wage that we have elsewhere for the sake of preventing 
these social blots im the areas where our farm workers work for 2 
w * sks, a month, 3 months, and even 4 months. 

s that satisfactory / 

Paces Morse. You may proceed. 

Father Raprxe. Thank you. 

The minimum wage in agriculture would solve about one-third of 
our migratory labor prob lems. 

Of course, I know there are others who will tell you that when you 
give the migrant a little money, all he does is blow it in on drinks. 
Let me assure you that I admit the exceptions to the rule. But I want 
it known to you that our migrant people are working for the same 
reason that any other man works—because he has a wife and children 
to keep. And I might add that if you had worked for 4 months in 
the dusty fields until you got paid on August 1 you ‘aia decide 
to spend about $10 celebrating with a couple of beers. 

The minimum wage is an “absolute necessity in order to begin to 
solve the problem and assist our migrant workers in living a normal 
hee 

Under present circumstances the minimum wage in agriculture 
could gradually be enforced just as the minimum wage is now being 
enforced in other industries. 

The Federal Commission on Migratory Labor: Next in order of 
importance and equally as necessary as the minimum wage is the 
work of a Federal Commission on Migratory Labor. You are all 
familiar with this recommendation of the President's Commission on 
Migratory Labor. The improvement - the lot of 414 million Ameri- 
cans is not the task of 1 day or of 1 year. A permanent Federal Com- 
mittee on Migratory Farm Labor, to ay mind, will be the greatest 
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contribution you can make at this time to the American farm scene. 

The special and individual problems of the different localities, the 
legislation, or lack of it, in the various States, the problems arising 
from travel, housing, and lack of it, health, education, disease, con- 
ditions of work, the utilization of unemployed farm workers, the regu- 
lation of the traffic in contracting foreign farm workers—these and 
all the concomitant problems inherent in migrant farm labor can be 
solved little by little over a long period of time only by such a Federal 
committee on migratory labor. 

Specific measures here and now: But even though I say that the 
lot of our migrant farm workers can be improved by legislation little 
by little over a period of time, there are certain measures which are 
practical and feasible at the present time. 

The first of these is water. I say water because if you cannot keep 
clean you are inviting all the maladies that man is subject to, and you 
are inviting all the contempt and opprobrium which is generally 
heaped on our migrant workers by the citizens of the cities where they 
work. 

We found that the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Corpus 
Christi, Tex., was very willing to pay for the janitorial services in 
the public school building which was opened up for the convenience 
of thousands of migrant cotton pickers who visited the city on Satur- 
day afternoon to do their shopping. After we had gone about speak- 
ing to the merchants they readily put up signs in the windows wel- 
coming the cotton pickers into their stores. The motive was money, of 
course. The cotton pickers had money and were in town to spend it. 
It made good sense to advertise that they were welcome. By the 
second year of this operation there were merchants asking us for full 
page advertisements in a special bulletin of information which we 
put out for the migrants and distributed. No city had ever before 
opened its public school lavatories for a “bunch of dirty cotton 
pickers.” 

Senator Morse. That is a very interesting report, Father. I am 
glad to know that that kind of sanitary public service is being offered 
by a town such as Corpus Christi. A couple of years ago I took a 
trip down through Mexico and, on my own, studied some of the labor 
problems in Mexico and some of the sociological problems that existed 
in the areas of the oil fields. One of the things that impressed me was 
the numerous uses to which the many new schools were put that were 
being built throughout the so-called backward areas of Mexico, in the 
jungle areas where oil fields existed. School after school was open to 
the public after school hours for bathroom and recreational facilities. 
I wasn’t there long enough to reach any firm conclusion, but I was 
interested in the testimony of the Mexican leaders who talked to me 
about the effects they had already observed in giving this kind of 
service. Not only was it arousing a great deal of interest in the adults 
in night literacy classes, designed to meet one of the great problems of 
interior Mexico, but it was having a major psychological effect on these 
people, because, until the school building had been built, they had 
never ever seen, let alone experienced, sanitary bathroom conditions 
and facilities. 

It was also interesting that in many of these areas, they were in 
addition putting up small hospital or clinic facilities of 10, 15, and 25 
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beds, at which they would keep 1 or 2 nurses and which would be 
served by a traveling physician. 

I thought it was a commentary to go to Mexico, which is supposed 
to be, comparatively speaking, more backward than the United States 
in social progress, and find that kind of service being made available 
to the oil-field workers in the jungles, and then to cross the southern 
and southwestern part of the United States, as I have done, and ob- 
serve the kind of migratory labor conditions which you so graphically 
describe in this excellent paper. 

Believe me, it is a matter of great encouragement to have someone 
come in and give us some concrete evidence that at least some of the 
communities in our own country are beginning to wake up to the direct 
relationship between cleanliness and good economics. If you could 
just get an increasing number of businessmen, such as those who form 
the Corpus Christi Chamber of Commerce, to recognize the advantages 
attaching to provision of sanitary services, quite aside from the human- 
itarian and moral aspect of the matter, we would be considerably 
ahead 

I want the record to show my high commendation for the Chamber 
of Commerce of the city of Corpus Christi. May their numbers mul- 
tiply all through that area of the country. 

Father Raprxr. Thank you. I might state in addition that the 
chambers of commerce of several of the surrounding smaller towns 
were also totally in favor of the move that we made by the second 
year; that is, 1951. What I described here took place during the 
months of July and August 1951 in the area of Corpus Christi, Tex. 
There were at least 10,000 migrant people in the area. If you want 
to see a scene, go to Corpus Christi, Tex., during the cotton-picking 
season on a Saturday afternoon and try to walk down the streets in 
those shopping areas where Spanish is spoken by the merchants, and 
you will find a hard job pushing your way through. You would 
think you were on State and Madison in Chicago. 

I have seen the women scrubbing their clothes in the drainage 
ditches and the irrigation canals. This is uncalled for in modern 
America. 

And a law should be written requiring the employer of five or more 
farm workers to install running water facilities for three purposes: 
lavatory and toilet; shower bath; and laundry. And I do not think 
it is too much to ask that there be hot, running water. We have 
REA and butane gas. And I have visited many ranch houses which 
do not lack any modern facilities, including deep-freeze units. 

For those who hire less than five workers I am convinced the asso- 
ciation of employer and employee is close enough for the employee to 
speak up for himself, and in those circumstances there is generally 
little to complain about. 


HOUSING 


Something can be done now about the housing situation among the 
migrant farm workers. If you were to require a cotton rancher to 
house his 300 cotton pickers for the short period of the cotton harvest. 
when he had no use for such housing during the rest of the year, the 
measure would not be practical. But there is such a thing as renting 
a house. And I would like to suggest that if the Federal law were 
to approve some form of trailer housing for farm workers, soon there 
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would be agents in all the countryside selling and renting such hous- 
ing to the farmers and migrants. 

if the migrants have to move, let the house move with them. A 
mechanical cotton picker is too expensive for a single rancher or 
farmer to own it for his own cotton crop alone. The mechanical cot- 
ton picker migrates, and it is a much clumsier impediment on our 
highways than would be a fleet of trailers. 

ow I submit that a trailer designed for mass production can be 
produced by some of our engineering genius for a cost of between $500 
and $1,000, if it is made for sleeping and cooking only. As I said 
before, the water problem must be taken care of by the farmer, so that 
there is no need for shower, toilet, and accessories. 

And I recall that about 2 years ago the trailer industry was here 
in Washington trying to get authorization to supplement the housing 
of our Armed Forces in and around the service camps in this coun- 
try by producing trailer housing for the Federal Government. 

do not mean that the Government should go into the housing 
business, but at this time we can certainly draw up the standards which 
will serve the purpose of housing the migrant farm workers ade- 

ately. 

There is many a migrant family I know which could afford to bu 
such a trailer home over a period of years, if credit were ccuended, 
and it would serve them in excellent stead when they arrived back in 
their thatch houses in south Texas. At least the children would not 
have to sleep on the floor in the same room with their parents all the 
year around. 

The charge for rental of such homes to the migrants by the farm 
employers should be regulated by law. Those migrants who had 
come up in the world and owned their own trailer home would be in- 
dependent citizens, almost equal to some of our fancy folk who buy 
their $4,000 trailer home and tour the world. 


LICENSING 


We do not want to restrict free citizens in their movement about 
the country in search of farm employment. The independent migrant 
or migrant family selling his labor to the independent farmer under 
a minimum-wage law will do all right, I am sure. I know some of 
them personally and I consider them the best of the lot, although, even 
here, children suffer from lack of education. 

But many of the migrants are necessitated to join the migrant tour 
under the management of the crew leader who owns a truck and can 
transport them. There is no guaranty of employment in this case, 
and the system is liable to every sort of abuse. The transportation 
of migrants beyond the State lines in trucks by crew leaders must be 
regulated by Federal law and the law must require the crew leader 
to have proof of employment in the area to which he is taking his 
crew. He should therefore be required to secure a license to trans- 
port passengers beyond State lines, and the ordinary conveniences 
of travel must be established by law regarding stopping places, seat- 
ing, and insurance for the protection of the passengers. 

Similarly out-of-State recruiters, or agents, for industrialized and 
commercial processors of farm produce should be licensed by the 
Federal Government and be required to issue contracts guaranteeing 
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wages and time of employment, standard housing facilities, and 
proper care of children. 

This legislation is timely and practical here and now. 

Senator Morse. We require a form of licensing procedure, Father, 
in this country, even in connection with transporting cattle and other 
livestock across the United States. You cannot, for example, load 
cattle on a truck in the State of Maryland and haul it to the State 
of Oregon and be your own judge as to just how to handle those 
cattle. 

‘ather Raprxe. That is true. 

Senator Morse. It is a little surprising to some people to find that 
we have humane laws which apply in the transportation of livestock ; 
that licensing requirements oblige truckers to stop every so often to 
meet feeding schedules. In fact, in some States they have to unload 
the animals and give them a little rest. 

I just mention this in passing by way of rebuttal to these persons 
who certainly would cry to high heaven in response to your proposal 
that there be Government regulation of the transportation provided 
by employment agencies for hauling migrant workers from com- 
munity to community and in many instances from State to State. 
Of course, such persons won’t stop to tell you, in these days when 
we are refreshing our memory on what the Great Emancipator laid 
down as the obligations of the Government, that after all it is the 
duty of Government to impose such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to protect human beings from exploitation by greedy interests. 
That fundamental and yet very simple principle of democratic gov- 
ernment shouldn’t be mentioned in the presence of reactionaries, be- 
cause you can’t reconcile it with economic greed. It is a principle 
which you men of the cloth are constantly trying to get the American 
people to see constitutes the very essence of democratic self-govern- 
ment. 

Let me tell you, I do not think you can hit too hard on the duty of 
Government to regulate where such is necessary for the protection of 
human values when you address the communities of the country. 
We are glad to have that testimony here before the committee, but 
we do not need that education nearly so much as it is needed at the 
community level where these evils of human exploitation exist. I 
want to commend you for what I say is a great deal of courage that 
you men of the cloth, Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, have demon- 
strated in hitting straight from the shoulder in testimony after testi- 
mony on the obligation of the people of this country to put into 
practice the very spiritual values which I think you have epitomized 
in this paper this morning. 

I make this statement because I hope it will be encouraging. I 
make it because, as a constitutional liberal in American politics, I, 
too, know what it means to be charged with being some kind of a So- 
cialist simply because I believe that the Government, and particularly 
my party, should keep faith with the political philosophy of Lincoln, 
who constantly pointed out that you have to place human values first 
and that property values, after all, should be used to promote human 
values. I think that is the answer to both the reactionary and the 
commie. 

You may proceed with your paper. 

Father Raprxe. Thank you. 
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EDUCATION 


There is a practical answer to the educational problem in the case 
of the thousands of children who move with their parents in migrant 
farm labor. Here the Federal Government should subsidize the 
independent school district and require such districts to take in the 
children of migrants, even for as little as 2 weeks. It will require of 
the school officials that they hire extra home visitors, extra teachers— 
even in some cases, because of language difficulties, special teachers— 
and perhaps in some areas build extra classrooms to meet the needs of 
the situation. 

Under our present Federal child-labor laws it is entirely prac- 
ticable for school districts to bring education to the migrant children 
if such districts are reimbursed for their extra expenditures by Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

In conclusion, I have touched on the major problems in migrant 
farm labor only, but I submit that consideration of these major prob- 
lems here and now is the most beneficial move of Government, even 
‘f all other details have to be neglected. There are other phases of 
the migrant farm-labor problem on which I would like to comment, 
but I cannot press you for more time, and I am very grateful to all of 
you for this opportunity to speak in behalf of our American DP’s, 
many of whom are of Mexican and Spanish descent. It is their wel- 
fare in the Southwestern United States that I have been studying and 
seeking. Their welfare, both physical and spiritual, is the reason for 
the existence of the Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish Speaking. 
And I speak here not only for the people but for the 16 bishops of the 
committee in the States of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, and Oklahoma. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Morsr. We are very glad to have your testimony, Father. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Suroyer. Is the Bishops’ Committee working at all with any 
of the State governments in the affected areas? In some of the things 
you recommend, you run into the problem of whether the State or 
Federal Government can do it better. In the field of education, which 
is very controversial, are you working with the State governments? 

Father Raprxe. There is a peculiar and special incident that comes 
to my mind right off, and it has to do with Mr. William Rogers, of 
the Wage and Hour Division, located at Dallas, Tex. He came into 
my office one day and wanted to know if we could assist him in broad- 
casting some papers that he had gotten - for radio consumption, 
both in Spanish and in English, if we could lend our influence and 
help the public by getting this material used by the radio program 
directors and news commentators regularly over a period of time. 
This had to do with the new child-labor law that no one was allowed 
to work in agriculture under 16 years of age during school hours. It 
was for enlightening the public on that score, because so many of our 
Mexicon migrant families were just beginning to think of moving out 
and going north. This was in March and April of 1951, I think. He 
furnished me with 150 copies both in Spanish and in English, and with 
those copies I circularized all the parish churches in south Texas, the 
area where I was working at that time. Those copies then hung on the 
bulletin board of all the Catholic churches where the majority of the 
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Spanish-speaking people would assist at Mass services, and they would 
be seen. Then because of our background, let’s say, or our appeal as 
clergymen requesting this service of radio commentators I received 
the most favorable response from four radio-station directors com- 
»limenting us on the fine public service that we were doing and tell- 
ing us that they would ah use of that information time and again. 

Mr. Suoyer. Your answer is “Yes.” 

Father Raprkr. The answer is absolutely “Yes.” 

Mr. Suroyer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Father Raprxe. I might state also when we got to talking about this 
problem of the migrants moving into the area of Corpus Christi, the 
informational sheet that we put out in the Spanish language for those 
people was distributed to the extent of about 4,000 through the assist- 
ance of the field workers of the Texas Employment Commission, whom 
we work with all the time, in their field offices down the highway 
where the migrants were passing through by the truckload. 

Senator Morse. Is it your observation based on your experience, 
‘ather, that although there must be State programs for migrants, 
there are so many national problems connected with migratory labor 
that Federal assistance and participation is necessary 

Father Raprxe. If I understand your question correctly, it is—— 

Senator Morse. Let me simplify it by saying, do you think this job 
can be done alone by the States or it is going to have to be done by 
the State and Federal Governments working together on a coopera- 
tive program ? 

‘ather Raprke. That is the way I was interpreting your question, 
and I would say absolutely “Yes,” working together, the State gov- 
ernments along with the Federal Government, because the problem 
extends, as we all know, in pattern form, from Florida north along the 
eastern seaboard; the central pattern of migratory labor from Texas 
to the North Central States; and the western pattern, California and 
Arizona, up to the States of Oregon and Washington. Because it 
extends over so many State lines certainly it requires the assistance 
of the Federal Government to regulate it satisfactorily for the wel- 
fare of the country and the common good. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Barbash? 

Mr. Barsasu. No questions. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. I think the record should 
show that Father Radtke volunteered and came all the way from Aus- 
tin, Tex., to submit his testimony here this morning. We are very 
much pleased with that cooperation, too, Thank you very much. 

Father Raprxe. Very good. If you would care to discuss some- 
thing about the wetback situation and bracero contracts, I happen to 
be rather familiar with that. If you wanted me to say something on 
it I would be very happy to. 

Senator Morse. I would be delighted to have you discuss the wet- 
back problem. Any observation or information you want to present 
to the committee will be welcome. 

Father Raprxe. Perhaps by way of a story: Last summer during 
the cotton harvest season we were running short of time with regard 
to the extension of the bracero contract with Mexico and the pres- 
sure was on in the Rio Grande Valley. The cotton was ready to be 
picked. Itshouldn’t stay in the fields too long. The wetbacks, illegal 
immigrants, in the valley were catching wind of the contracts to be 
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signed in Mexico very soon, and wanted the better status of comin 
into the country on a contract because of the guaranties that suc 
contracts give, many of them were leaving the valley and going back 
across the river in order to be on hand at the processing centers in 
Mexico to come in on a contract. Because farmers needed to get the 
cotton in very soon, this is what happened: The price for the pick- 
ing of cotton soon reached $2 a hundred pounds. 

I happened to be in the valley and talked to some people who are 
located there all the year round. They are residents of those cities. 
One of the priests in a parish there near Harlingen, Tex., told me of 
a number of his people who because of the $2 a hundred pounds were 
leaving their jobs in town and going out into the cotton fields to pick 
cotton. For the first time also, because of the $2 a hundred pounds in 
the picking of cotton which was being offered, the whispering went on 
right up to the Corpus Christi area and even as far as San Antonio. 
I think for the first time we saw truckloads of migrants going down 
into the Rio Grande Valley itself to pick cotton, where before the vast 
majority of our migrant cotton pickers out of San Antonio and Corpus 
Christi never moved into the Rio Grande Valley to pick the cotton, 
but started more or less in the Corpus Christi area viliers in the past 
2 or 3 years the low figure for picking 100 pounds of cotton was 
$1.50. 

So the regulation of the situation brought about an immediate rais- 
ing of the wage level because of necessity, and the people of the area, 
knowing that there was money to be gained, immediately went into 
farm jobs. 

I think that this minimum wage proposition would bring about 
the utilization of many, many people who do not do farm work now 
because they cannot keep their families in the United States on farm 
labor wages; gradually over a period of years the farm workers 
of the United States could take care of all the labor necessities in farm 
labor which means that so far as the wetback and bracero is con- 
cerned, a gradual lessening, decreasing of the numbers that are needed. 
I still grant that at peak harvest season there is need in the United 
States for the foreign farm hands, but it is something that can 
gradually be brought to a state where the American worker is not 
cheated out of a job because of a low standard or a low wage scale in 
farm labor. 

Senator Morse. Other than your proposals for standardizing the 
wage scale so it cannot fall below a fair minimum and your proposals 
for other economic benefits, what would you propose as the steps 
necessary to check the wetback evil? What are we going to do by 
way of enforcement policies to really bring it toan end? The records 
of this hearing show that somewhere in the neighborhood of 200,000 
or 250,000 additional wetbacks came into the United States last year. 
They are bound to lower the standards of labor in the area in which 
they serve because of abuses which inevitably develop as a result of 
their illegal status. They are particularly subject to exploitation and 
to economic blackmail. You say, and I think rightfully so, that at 
least at the present time, there is a need of some foreign labor at the 
peak harvest season in various parts of the country. What are we 
going to do to enforce the laws against illegal entry? Do you think 
it can be done? 
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Father Raprxe. I doubt if the enforcement of the laws as such 
would really cure our ills. The fundamental cause or root of the 
problem in the situation along our Mexican border is one of economics. 
We have an economic standard that we try to maintain in the United 
States at least eight times higher than just across the river or across 
a little imaginary line in the States of New Mexico, California, and 
Arizona. C Nertainly the pressure of the peoples in that low economic 
area is always going to be there. At the same time if in the United 
States we have the jobs or We are creating more jobs and more of those 
people can be brought in and made citizens like citizens from every 
other country in the world, independent, earning their own way, we 
should not deny them entry. We can raise our own economic’standard 
in that area by helping the economy of the area across the border. 

In other words, take a practical situation that is developing right 
now. We are working along with Mexico on the Falcon Dam project 
along the Rio Grande Valley. That calls for agreements between the 
two Governments as to the water rights. Those water rights are 
already regulated between Mexico and the United States, but the 
capital in Mexico has not been able to exploit the Mexican side of the 
Rio Grande as we have done on the American side. It doesn’t seem 
to me like pure theory to think of helping the Mexican side of the 
river to develop an economy that can support the population on that 
side as well, bringing the two economies a little closer together so that 
the pressure is decreased. If the pressure were diminished, I think 
the majority of the people along the border would be in favor of 
keeping out everybody except those that should be lawfully admitted 
as immigrants into the United States. This is calling for a kind of 
international authority that will work toward improving the economy 
on both sides of our international boundary. 

Senator Morse. Do you think the kind of economic aid program 
which I think is implicit in your suggestion not only would prove to be 
self-liquidating but would prove to be a very wise economic invest- 
ment for the United States in the years to come in that it broadens 
the frontier for capitalistic e1 ideavor 

Father Raprxe. I might say so far as the money itself is concerned 
I wouldn't be qualified to state, except that all those men who 20 
vor ago and a little more began to invest their money in the farm 

lands of south Texas are now very substantial citizens of south Texas, 
and certainly the same thing could be done on the other side. The 
investments have been turned over and they have gotten their share 
out of it. The same thing could be done on the other side, I am sure, 
if we had the guaranties of the Mexican Government. We could even 
use American capital for that. 

But apart from a pure investment return it would be to our advan- 
tage in the United States as a country because of what such a policy 
would mean all through the South American countries. We have 
stated many, many times our love and consideration in the good- 
neighbor policy for all the Spanish-speaking countries south of us, 
but we haven’t made a real gesture right there where the two cultures 
meet, which is the international boundary between Mexico and the 
United States. If we made that gesture there I think it would rever- 
berate all through the South American countries to our advantage, 
regardless of the economic return. 
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Senator Morse. At least we don’t see any chance of any decrease in 
the use of foolstuffs in this world, and we do see, do we not, the need 
for a much greater use of foodstuffs if we raised the standards of 
living in the backward areas of the world, of which this section of 
Mexico is one. Therefore, if you look at these problems in terms of 
history, if you look at them from the standpoint of the potentialities 
of the capitalistic system, you not only begin to see the great possibil- 
ity of promoting our self-interest here at home as we improve the 
standard of living of people in the backward areas, but you see the 
even more enticing possibility, considering the world crises of today, 
of really winning the minds of men to the cause of economic freedom 
rather than enhancing their danger of being enslaved by communistic 
philosophy. Is that not true? 

Father RaprKe. Quite true. 

Senator Morse. Father, does that appear to you to be wild-eyed 
idealism or practical economic sense ? 

Father Raprxe. To me it is very practical. 

Senator Morse. If I ever get an invitation to speak before the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association or the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, which I never will, I am going to try to use some kind of 
bit and auger that will drill such ideas into their heads, because I 
think they simply don’t see the possibilities in this kind of foreign 
economic program, under sound point 4 restrictions, for perpetuatin 
our kind of capitalistic system around the world, a system of which 
Iam an ardent advocate because I think it is the only system for pro- 
viding the individual political and economic freedom of choice. Until 
the leaders of the capitalistic system come to grasp the humanitarian 
and spiritual values that you have testified in actuate of here so elo- 
quently this morning, I think they are going to continue to be their 
own worst enemies. That would not be so bad if we could just confine 
it to them, but, unfortunately, all the rest of us suffer by their 
shortsightedness. 

Any other questions? 

Father Raprxe. I wanted to state that the very thing which I am 
speaking in favor of was made a resolution of the national convention 
of the National Farm Labor Union, AFL, Memphis, Tenn., December 
8 ae 1951. If I may, I will just read the short resolution into the 
record: 


THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM IN THE R10 GRANDE VALLEY 


Whereas it is the policy of the United States Government to assist undeveloped 
countries throughout the world in developing their natural and human resources; 
and 

Whereas there is a large undeveloped area in the Rio Grande Valley of the 
United States and the Republic of Mexico which, if properly developed, could 
improve the standards of living for the poverty-stricken people in both coun- 
tries: Be it 

Resolved, That this convention instruct its officers to call this matter to the 
attention of the proper authorities and urge that surveys be made and a joint 
project be worked out between the United States and Mexican Governments to 
develop the Rio Grande Valley Basin. 


Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Father. 

Father Raprxe. Thank you. 

Senator Morsr. Is Canon Smith from New Jersey in the room? 
Canon Smith? Will you make your statement to the reporter as to 
your identification ? 
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STATEMENT OF CANON ROBERT D. SMITH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RELATIONS, EPISCOPAL 
DIOCESE OF NEW JERSEY, VICE PRESIDENT, NEW JERSEY CON- 
SUMERS LEAGUE, AND FORMER MEMBER, NEW JERSEY MIGRANT 
LABOR BOARD 


Canon Smirn. Robert D. Smith, executive secretary of the depart- 
ment of Christian social relations, Episcopal Diocese of New Jersey; 
vice president of the New Jersey Consumers League; and for 6 years, 
up until April of this past year, a member of the New Jersey State 
Migrant Labor Board. 

Close to 7 years ago Gov. Walter Edge signed the New Jersey 
migrant labor law, thereby putting our State on record as being re- 
sponsible for the protection and well-being of its migrants. Previous 
to that the plight of the agricultural migrant in New Jersey had 
long been on the consciences of many people. Every year between 
April and November some 15,000 to 18,000 men, women, and children, 
the vast majority at that time Negroes from the South, entered New 
Jersey to help us raise and harv est our crops. ‘They were housed in 
hovels that beggared description, renovated chicken coops, corners of 
barns, et cetera. Their children labored long hours under the blazing 
sun on hot, dusty fields or in wet insect-infested bogs. ‘They were 
exploited by labor contractors, and no adequate health care, child 

care, or recreation were provided. 

Their labor was indispensable in a State with the fourth largest 
perishable vegetable crop in the United States, constituting a large 
part of the $300 million annual production of 26,000 farms. It re- 
quired a mobile, easily available but short-term agricultural force. 
Yet these people were denied the most elementary rights of persons. 
We couldn’t get along without them, but we exc luded them from our 
schools, our churches, and our community life. We abandoned them 
to professional gamblers, bootleggers, and commercialized prostitu- 


5 
tion, and we denied them the full protection that law and justice 


require. 

ter long such groups as the New Jersey Consumers League and 
the New Jersey League of Women Voters and the New Jersey ‘Council 
of Churches and other groups were voices crying in the wilderness, 
but gradually a public conscience was developed and action taken. 
The first step was the passage of a child-labor law that, among other 
things, prohibited the labor of children under 12 on the farms, and 
under 16 when the schools of our State or the schools of their home 
State were in session. Then under the stress of wartime labor short- 
ages the farmers were realizing that only by providing decent living 
and working conditions could labor and good quality labor be attracted 
to New Jersey. Furthermore, the three Federal farm labor camps, 
since discontinued, were clear demonstrations that inexpensive, safe, 
sanitary housing could be provided, and that migrants by and large 
measured up to good conditions when wise, understanding guidance 
and supervision are provided. 

In addition, the urgency of increased food production in that war- 
time period focused public attention on farms and farm labor prob- 
lems as never before. 
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By the spring of 1944 it seemed that public opinion was ready. 
Under the leadership of the New Jersey Consumer League, an inter- 
organizational committee on migrant labor camps was formed and 
a statement concerning these camps in New Jersey was prepared and 
sent to the Governor over the signature of a number of persons rep- 
resenting State-wide organizations. The Governor gave prompt re- 
sponse. The problem was referred to the commission on postwar 
economic welfare, a thorough study was made, a bill was prepared 
and passed and made law by the Governor’s signature on April 2, 
1945, 

What did this law provide? One, it established in the department 
of labor a division of migrant labor, since changed to bureau of 
migrant labor, consisting of the commissioner of labor and a migrant 
labor board of 12 persons. Seven of these are the heads of the State 
departments of education, labor, agriculture, institutions and agen- 
cies, economic development, health, and the State police. Five mem- 
bers of this board are public members, two farmers, one labor, and 
two others representing the general public. 

The law thus became and is, I think, of great significance as an 
experiment in interdepartmental cooperation within the Govern- 
ment. For the first time in our State history, I believe, there was set 
up an agency of government that brought together the heads of seven 
large State administrative departments into a coordinated effort to 
meet the problem of a greatly deprived and depressed group of 
citizens. 

Under the law the tasks of the migrant labor bureau were estab- 
lished as follows: 

One, to provide minimum housing and sanitary standards for mi- 
grant labor camps. The law expressed in general terms what such 
standards should include and provided for their enforcement. 

Secondly, the law provided needed health, educational, and wel- 
fare services to migrants as far as the budget allowed and through 
the instrumentality of the appropriate State departments, that is 
of health, education, and institutions and agencies. 

Third, the provision in the law for camp construction has never 
been undertaken because the money allotted, $25,000, was not adequate 
and, second, because housing on individual farms provided by the 
farmer himself seemed to be practicable and desirable. 

The Board was quickly organized, a bureau was set up in the 
Department of Labor, a full-time supervisor was employed, and labor- 
camp inspectors and other personnel secured. One of the fest tasks 
of the board was the writing of a migrant-labor housing and sanitary 
code, which became enforcible on September 5, 1945. This code was 
the fruit of a great deal of study and work on the part of the Board 
members, and has proved just and practical. It provides (1) that 
all new camps must register with the migrant labor bureau 30 days 
before opening; (2) minimum housing and sanitary conditions are 
specified ; and (3) inspectors are required from time to time to inspect 
all the camps and the procedure has been to do this at least annually. 

On first inspection, the camps are either approved, conditionally 
approved, or disapproved. There is a follow-up on all conditional 
approvals and disapprovals within 10 days. It is only fair to admit 
that inspection of camps has been hampered by real difficulty in 
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getting qualified persons as inspectors, by requirements of the civil 
service that inspectors must pass their examinations, and thirdly, the 
fact that the small number of inspectors that our budget could afford 
had other Labor Department responsibilities at times. However, 
in spite of this an excellent job has been done, and the fruit is the 
immensely improved living conditions in New Jersey for migrants. 

In the report of the supervisor about a year ago it was revealed 
that upward of 500 new camps had been built in New Jersey. This, 
with the improvement of the old camps, represented an outlay of 
about a half million dollars. In its 1950-51 report the migrant labor 
bureau tells us that a total of 2,862 inspections and reinspections 
were made. In addition, there were 2,826 visits for camp surveys, 
and 475 other inspections for information about migrants. A third 
of the camps were approved on first inspection, and approval given 
on reinspection brought up the percentage of camps approved to one- 
half. On reinspection 38 were finally disapproved. Six camp oper- 
ators were called in for hearings. 

The farmer has learned that he can’t get high quality, dependable 
labor unless he provides decent housing, and he has also learned that 
decent housing can be provided at low cost. For the most part, the 
inadequacy of migrant housing has been due to lack of information 
on the part of the farmer, and in part to some farmers’ own depressed 
living standards. We can work with his cooperation and go a long 
way with education. Inspectors have served mainly as counselors 
and not as policemen, and progress has been made with this approach. 

Time has been given to every farmer to comply. Some think we 
have bent over backward in this respect of giving farmers time ‘to 
comply. The fact that in 1951 there were 412 conditional approvals 
given upon reinspection gives some credence to the fact that we may 
be leaning over backward in forcing compliance. 1, for one, could 
never countenance any permanent compromise with vegulations nor 
be satisfied with the mere observance of regulations, but point the 
way to lugher standards. 

Some of us have viewed with concern the possibility of the develop- 
ment of commercially owned and operated migrant labor camps. 
We have raised the question as to whether such would be under the 
jurisdiction of the law, and our Attorney General says, no, they 
wouldn’t be under the jurisdiction of the law and tells us that accord- 
ing to the law only camps owned and operated by employers are sub- 
ject to the law. It is alleged that if you interpret the law to mean 
other than employer-owned and operated housing, you place the juris- 
diction of the law over any housing in which migrants might live and 
infringe upon their civil rights. However, if commercially owned 
housing increases, and if, as it is alleged, we have no jurisdiction 
under the law, I feel that the law should be amended with proper 
safeguards. 

At the time that this question was raised the inspectors were asked 
to check on the possibilities of the development of commercially owned 
and operated housing. 

The New Jersey Employment Service since the inception of the law 
has cooperated closely with the Migrant Labor Bureau in not placing 
any labor in on-the-job housing until such housing has been approved 
by the migrant labor bureau. A similar arrangement was made some 
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years ago with the Commissioner of Labor in Puerto Rico in respect 
to all Puerto Ricans brought to New Jersey for harvesting. 

While on-the-job housing seems to be most practicable for New 
Jersey and also seems to be fairly adequate in increasingly meeting 
proper standards, there is need for reception and clearance camps, 
particularly in our potato-growing area, which employs some 6,0UU 
southern migrants. Such camps have already been established and 
are conducted successfully by fruit and vegetable growers in south 
Jersey and in Monmouth County for the clearance and the placement 
of Puerto Ricans. However, clearance camps for southern migrants 
in addition to providing transient housing, could also be used to 
house workers and their families employed on farms unable themselves 
to provide decent housing. 

I believe, sir, that a lot of the inadequate housing, housing that 
doesn’t meet proper standards, is on farms where the farmers are 
not able to afford such housing. Such camps, in addition to providing 
housing for migrants, could also contain health, educational, and 
recreational facilities for their residents and for other migrants in 
the area. Clearance camps with facilities such as these should be 
state-operated and financed with Federal Government assistance. 

According to the 1951 report of our State employment service al- 
most one-half of the migrant agricultural labor in New Jersey in 
1951 were Puerto Ricans, 8,030, an increase of over 3,000 over the 
number of Puerto Ricans employ ed in agriculture in 1950. The rea- 
son given was the reduction in southern migrant supply, crews arriv- 
ing with 30 to 50 percent fewer workers than in the previous season. 

Most of this Labor was contracted for with the clearance of the 
Puerto Rican employment service, by organizations of growers, the 
Glassboro Service Association placing some 7,000 workers through 
its camp and the Farmers and Gardeners Association placing some 
897 w are ‘sthrough itscamp. In addition to the 8,000 Puerto Ricans, 
6,000 southern Negro migrants were brought into the potato-growing 
area in 1951 thiough crew leaders, and another 2 500 were brought 
into south Jersey fruits and vegetables, mostly on an individual free- 
wheeling basis. 

The State employment service also reports it was found necessar 
to request approval and certification for the employment of 400 Britis 
West Indians for a single grower in south Jersey, and 50 of them for 
fruit growers in Bergen ‘County. This is the only foreign labor 
employed in agriculture i in 1951 as far as I know. 

Although there were more day-haul crews organized in New Jersey 
in 1951 than in the previous year, i. e., 95 of them comprising 3, 500 
workers, they were smaller in size than for merly and composed of 
more women, more minors of school age, and older workers. The 
rapid industrial expansion in south and central Jersey absorbed a 
great deal of local labor formerly employed on farms, causing the 
changed character of day-haul crews and creating the need for in- 
creased out-of-State labor which was met by this increased importa- 
tion of Puerto Ricans. 

The State employment service also reports an increased use of its 
facilities in this past year by farmers and by workers. About 100 
orders were placed with the State employment service by farmers for 
Florida crews, and in addition many crews themselves applied for 
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and were assisted in getting jobs of short duration in idle periods. 

The increased use of the State employment service by growers and 
workers in New Jersey is extremely gratifying. To my mind it is 
the key to orderly, efficient recruitment and placement of agricultural 
labor. 

The securing of out-of-State agricultural labor requires the utmost 
cooperation between the States and their employment ser vices if the 
State employment service is effectively to meet farmers’ needs for 
workers and the migrants’ needs for employment. 

Two recommendations of the State employment service I think are 
very noteworthy and I would like to support them. One is their 
recommendation “that in the event the prevailing wage rate is ques- 
tioned by an employer or a worker, the wage data published hy the 
United States Department of Agriculture be accepted by the United 
States Employment Service and the State employment services as a 
standard.” 

And also, the recommendation “that some system of licensing mi- 
grant crew leaders be devised to provide safeguards for crew members 
in transport, payment of moneys due for services performed, insurance e 
for injury to crew members, and health and moral safeguards.” 

I don’t believe that migrants in New Jersey have suffered some 
of the more flagrant abuses at the hands of unscrupulous labor con- 
tractors, although there have indeed been some instances of exploita- 
tion. The fact is that even when all farmers in central Jersey were 
contracting directly with crew leaders in the South, the same crew 
leaders were contacted = by year and brought, by and large, the 

same crews year after year. However, as I ree: call, a ‘study was made 
of potato growers some 15 years ago revealed that they paid the crew 
boss so much for each bag of potatoes picked, graded, and packed, 
but the vast majority of the farmers did not know what the individual 
workers received in the way of wages. 

However, the increased par ticipation of the State employment serv- 
ice in the recruitment of crews and in cooperating with other State 
employment services in the routing of these crews through the States 
has placed crew leaders under increased surveillance. Nevertheless, 
as I have already noted, our own State employment service strongly 
recommends the licensing of migrant crew leaders and the New Jersey 
Consumers League also feels that this is nec essary. 

In this connection I would like to report on a “conditions of agree- 
ment” that has been drawn up by the New Jersey State Employment 
Service which it requires that all ‘day-haul crew leaders in New Jersey 
sign when receiving services from the State employment service. 
That conditions of agreement is: 

1. No fee or transportation charge will be imposed upon any worker 
for job placements rendered. 

The recruitment of workers will be conducted through the New 
aables Employment Service and any other cooperating State employ- 
ment service. 

3. The crew leader will not proceed on any trip to deliver workers 
to farm employers whose ailite have been placed with the State 
employment service office until he has cleared such movement of work- 
ers by number and other necessary facts with the State employment 
service office involved. 
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4. The crew leader will provide and maintain adequate insurance 
against personal and property damage. 

5. The crew leader will abstain from abuse or exploitation of crew 
renee in any manner. 

The crew leader, before proceeding on any trip on any day, will 
eieie all workers in the crew as to the payment for work to be per- 
i whether on a piecework basis, hourly, or otherwise. 

. The crew leader will maintain his equipment in a safe and 

snnitar y condition. 

This agreement has not been adhered to completely. Some con- 
tractors have charged sums for transportation, but nevertheless it 
does establish minimum aesans that crew leaders on day haul are 
expected to live up to, and it is just about all that the State employ- 
ment service can do to safeguard workers’ interests in the absence of 
a law that would license and bond crew leaders. 

Some of us have worked for many years to give the migrant that 
concern and protection that are his right as a person. We are seeing 
the fruit of our efforts in a law that has made a modest but a real 
beginning in meeting some of these critical needs. We want that 
law strengthened and the services it provides enlarged in the following 
respects: 

We want a stricter enforcement of the housing and sanitary code 
for migrant camps, a good code. We want a stricter enforcement 
of related labor laws, and the Migrant Labor Bureau has the authority 
and responsibility to enforce related labor laws. Particularly we 
want enforcement of the child-labor law. The Federal Wage and 
Hour Division has told us that 36 percent of all child-labor violations 
in 1951 in New York State and in New Jersey were on farms. One 
hundred and twenty-four of these farms were in New Jersey and 
twenty of these farms were in New York, although New York State 
has three times the population of New Jersey. Most of children were 
in migrant crews. 

Secondly, we want increased provisions for health, care, and 
education to migrants and their children. I felt I could not take the 
time now to report on the educational and health services provided 
for migrants by our bureau, but excellent as it is, it does not go far 
enough and certainly the single 6 weeks’ summer school is but a dem- 
onstration job and more needs to be done. 

Thirdly, reception and clearance camps in central and south Jersey 
to provide some housing and to provide health, recreational, and 
educational facilities. 

Fourthly, the licensing of all crew leaders and labor contractors. 

Fifthly, the inclusion of all agricultural labor under collective- 
bargaining and minimum-wage legislation. 

Decent wages and working conditions are fundamental. There is 
no doubt the | agricultural labor supply has been and will be drained 
off into higher- “paid industrial employment in New Jersey. However, 
some of this can certainly be offset by providing agricultural workers 
with decent wages, working conditions, and living conditions. Many 
of the problems that the migrant presents in terms of health and 
education and responsible community living are fundamentally prob- 
lems of economic deprivation. 
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Finally, New Jersey cannot meet the problem adequately without 
the cooperation of the other States and Federal support and coordina- 
tion. The safe, efficient recruitment of labor, routing of labor, trans- 
portation and placement on the job, the provision of adequate health 

vare and education and housing for workers that trek through 8 
or 10 States of the Atlantic seaboard in the course of a single sum- 
mer requires Federal action. 

I haven’t been able to examine, sir, the legislation that is under 
consideration by this committee, but I want to register my belief in 

1) Federal minimum housing standards and financial assistance to the 
States for the providing of such housing, (2) the Federal licensing of 
labor contractors, and (3) a Federal committee on migratory farm 
labor to give full and adequate consideration to this problem on a 
Nation-wide scale. 

Senator Morse. I want to thank you very much for that excellent 
summary and exposition of the New Jersey law. I want the record 
to show that the acting chairman is asking the staff to see to it that 
we have available to the committee copies of the New Jersey law and 
copies of typical instructions and orders that the New Jersey officials 
may have issued since the law has been in effect in connection with 
the administration of the program. I judge from the testimony that 
we have received from you that we have here a wealth of material that 
this committee can make use of in respect to administration of this 
problem in a particular State. There may be other States that have 
done such a job. As far as my knowledge is concerned, I think we have 
here in New Jersey probably as avail: ible a source of material for State 
action as the committee can get. 

The question Mr. Shroyer asked the last witness indicates very 
clearly that we have the job on this committee of trying to find out 
what the proper balance is between State action and Federal action 
in regard to this problem, and I think we ought to study this New 
Jersey program very, very carefully. 

Mr. Suroyrer. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if the witness knows 
whether any other State has a comparable law. He might be able to 
inform us on that. 

Senator Morse. Do you know whether any other State has gone inte 
the matter in such detail? 

Canon SairH. I don’t believe they have a comparable law, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Barbash says we ought also to look into proce- 
dures in New York and California. We certainly need to mine every- 
thing we can out of the material that your testimony indicates is 
available to us. 

Ihave no question. I simply want to thank you for making this kind 
of record available to the committee. 

Mr. Shroyer, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Surorer. No. 

Mr. BarsasH. No questions. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much indeed. 

Canon Smiru. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Mors. Mr. Sholl? Will you state for the record your 
full name and your position ? 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN G. SHOLL, SUPERVISOR, BUREAU OF MIGRANT 
LABOR, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, STATE OF NEW 
JERSEY; CHAIRMAN, CONTINUING COMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY 
FARM LABOR FOR THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD STATES, COUNCIL 
OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. Suoty. My name is John G. Sholl. I am supervisor of the bu- 
reau of migrant labor, department of labor and industry, State of 
New Jersey. I am appearing on behalf of the Continuing Committee 
on Migratory Farm Labor for the Atlantic Seaboard States. Mem- 
bers of our continuing committee appreciate the opportunity of ex- 
pressing our views on migratory farm labor as they affect this region. 

Senator Morse, may I bring to you the compliments of Governor 
Driscoll and our labor commissioner, Mr. Miller. 

Senator Morse. We appreciate that very much, and will you express 
to them my regards. 

Mr. SuHorti. Canon Smith has just given to you a very good outline 
of the work in New Jersey to which he has contributed so much, 
so I will not burden you further about our picture in New Jersey 
except to say that we inspect more than 2,400 camps, and, by the 
way, they are not commercial. Some are on commercial farms, but 
mostly on family farms. We feel that there is lots still to be desired. 
We are not perfect, but we think that we are the only State that 
inspects every camp on every farm where we can find migrants. New 
York State inspects camps of 10 or more. It has a law very similar 
to ours. 

Most of the States use migrants, or seasonal workers, in some way 
and they have become increasingly important as economic factors and 
also as social problems in extended areas of our country. The State 
angle, therefore, should have a priority rating in any discussion of 
the Report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. 

Migration of peoples and of workers has been going on for cen- 
turies. Perhaps the earliest of such movements of note was when 
the children of Israel tired of making bricks without straw and other 
oppression in Egypt. In seeking their Promised Land they migrated 
for 40 years through the wilderness. 

Today there are other wildernesses for migrants to traverse but 
we trust for not so long a period. The last two wars stimulated vast 
migrations of workers to industrial centers. This has again been 
emphasized in the present defense program. So many workers and 
their families migrated to Detroit in the heyday of the motor indus- 
tries that the unemployment resulting in the change-over and retool- 
ing for defense has produced a situation far worse than has ever been 
found in any mass migration of agricultural workers in any one local- 
ity. The latter have for the most part managed to move on to other 
fields and harvests. 

It is, however, upon the agricultural or farm migrants that the 
public eye has been centered. They have made the Nation migrant 
conscious. It is at them that the report of the President’s Commis- 
sion is aimed. It is about them that this present discussion must of 
necessity resolve itself. 

The need for the farm migrants is generally recognized. Our 
fathers lived and worked on a heavy diet of meat and potatoes. Now 
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meat is the light part of our diet—and I do mean light—but even 
before the cow jumped over the moon and beef prices soared, people 
had turned to the eating of more fruits and vegetables. These are 
crops for the harvesting of the most part of which no practical ma- 
chines have yet been devised. They must be gathered by human 
hands. 

Hence, the need for migrants. The follow the sun and the crops. 
They frequently cross State borders. The migration is necessarily 
mobile and must continue so if various areas are to have workers when 
they need them and if they are not to remain as a relief problem after 
the harvests are over. Some of the migrants become skilled as bean, 
potato, tomato, and fruit pickers and join the migration flow through 
choice; others, through the necessity of finding jobs and making a 
livelihood. It is the latter group that most “easily falls prey to 
exploitation and sometimes to neglect and abuse. 

Such conditions, admittedly, have been all too common and some 
States took the initiative to correct them years before the President’s 
Commission made its survey and report. A central committee com- 
posed of representatives of State departments was set up in New York 
State nearly a decade ago to deal with migrant problems. California 
has had camp inspections for more than 30 years. 

By the way, the California folk contributed much to us in New Jersey 
in their experience before we started our camps. 

New Jersey has been working under a migrant labor act. for nearly 
7 years. Connecticut invokes an old hotel law which among other 
things requires fresh sheets every week in migrant camps. 

Although Pennsylvania has long had a good camp code, too good 
in fact to be practical and enforces ible for migrant housing, it now has 
an extensive survey under way with the ex pectation that it will lead 
to a State migrant set-up. Similar surveys have bee conducted dur- 
ing the past. year in Colorado and Wisconsin, with studies also in 
Minnesota, Michigan, and other States. Texas, 5 years ago, took some 
steps to improve the lot of its migrants. North ¢ ‘arolina has special 
automobile and truck licenses for migrant crews. In some of the 
larger migrant camps operated by growers in Florida there are public 
schools and avenues of royal palms. 

So it would appear that the States for the most part have not been 
neglectful of migrants. As an outgrowth of the interest in them 
along the eastern seaboard, the Interstate Conference on Migratory 
Farm Labor was held in New York City on October 30-31, 1947, 
sponsored by the Council of State Governments and the New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation. More than 
250 representatives of Atlantic Coast States attended this conference, 
and a Continuing Committee on Migratory Farm Labor was estab- 
lished. The Council of State Governments was asked to serve as 
secretariat for the continuing committee. The committee’s first chair- 
man was Dr. T. Norman Hurd, of New York, under whose leadership 
better interstate cooperation in the migrant program was achieved. 

The objective of this continuing committee is to encourage coopera- 
tion among the Atlantic Coast States on migrant problems, the im- 
provement of housing, and healthier, safer, and more effective move- 
ments of workers from State to State. The Continuing Committee on 
Migratory Farm Labor meets annually with regional directors and 
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State farm labor placement men of the State and Federal employ- 
ment services. 

By the way, may I add that the practice of the States on the eastern 
seaboard is to send placement men from State employment services 
to Florida to contact crews and to show the need for them before they 
are brought into their States. 

These groups are continually working to improve the migrant farm 
labor program by more accurately and “quickly collecting and dissem- 
inating information as to seasonal farm job opportunities for the 
available mobile workers in the various States along the eastern sea- 
board. The continuing committee realizes there is still much to be 
accomplished, but its work is a step toward the more effective use of 
migrant labor and toward better living conditions for the migrants 
and their families in the Atlantic Coast States. 

As far as we know, these are the only States in distinct migrant 
belts that are cooperating on an interstate basis. 

All this leads up to the fact that the respective States have vital 
interests in the migrant movements throughout the country. For 
this reason, our Continuing Committee on Migratory Farm Labor 
feels that the States should have representation on the proposed 
Federal Committee on Migratory Farm Labor. Both New York and 
New Jersey feel complimented by the fact that the recommendation 
of the President’s Commission for such a Federal committee closely 
follows the pattern of migrant set-ups already operating effectively 
in these States. 

This Federal committee could be of value if it held to the objective 
set forth in the Commission’s recommendation that “it would not be 
competitive with but complementary to State committees and boards 
in coordinating and advancing programs in the interests of migrants.” 
It is apparent ‘that the pr oposed Federal Committee could be effective 
in becoming a focal point for settling national migrant problems on a 
Federal level » ‘er than have responsibilities spread among various 
Federal departments and agencies. 

Different States have different problems in respect to migrants. For 
instance, the use of these workers along the Atlantic seaboard, where 
they move through several different States and return to their home 
areas after the season is over, is quite in contrast to the Pacific coast 
particularly California, where the workers move about largely in one 
State. There are no mass relief problems with migrants on the east- 
ern seaboard. Because of these differences in areas and conditions, it 
would be desirable for the direct administration of any regulations 
for the movement or welfare of migrants to be carried out on a State 
level. To accomplish this, it is suggested that more States establish 
their own agencies and cooperate with other States in their particular 
migrant belt. 

Of major concern to the States represented on our continuing com- 
mittee is the fact that 40 out of the 50 or more recommendations in the 
report of the President’s Commission provide for Federal regulations. 
This is, of course, contrary to our belief that migrant ‘problems 
are best solved on a State level. There is admitted need for Federal- 
State cooperation where workers cross State lines and where there is a 
necessity for recruiting out-of-State offshore domestic and conti- 

nental migrants. Much caution should be used, however, in restricting 
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present movements of migrants until some better way is found tc 
supply labor so vitally needed now for the Nation’s defense. 

Federal grants for education, health, and housing of migrants are 
am included in the Commission’s report. The States have learned 
from past experience that such grants usually are accompanied by 
Federal control. Duplication of Federal and State work with mi- 
grants should be avoided in the interests of economy and efficiency. 
If the Federal Government participates financially in the program, 
we would suggest that such Federal funds be allocated to the States 
on some formula basis, but the administration of the program be 
left strictly on the State level. This could be done through State 
committees or boards where they have already been established. 
Where no such State committee exists, the funds could go directly 
to the State departments or bureaus of health, education, et cetera. 

We believe the logical first step would be the establishment of a 
Federal Committee whose first objective would be to coordinate the 
migrant services of the Federal agencies. After this has been ac- 
complished, we would suggest that the Federal Committee explore 
the conditions in the various States with the objective of finding 

remedies to the larger migrant problems through Federal-State and 
interstate cooperation. 

Launching out on an expensive and costly migrant program might 
well conflict with and confuse the movements of migrants which have 
become so well established in the eastern seaboard States over a long 
period and which are so necessary for full-scale food production in 
the Nation. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Sholl, I want to thank you for your contri- 
bution to the record of this hearing. 

Mr. Barbash, have you any questions? Mr. Shroyer? 

We thank you very much. I think your statement speaks for itself. 
You do not need any cross-examination for a statement such as that. 
Thank you very much. 

We will not have time to hear all of the witnesses scheduled for 
this morning. Mr. Edelman, we will have to make arrangements 
with you to appear at another hearing. The chairman of the com- 
mittee will notify you when that can be. arranged. 

I think the record should include a news article which has been 
brought to the attention of the committee, from the Dallas Morning 
News, January 27, 1952, by Robert E. Baskin, setting forth a story 
about the concern on the part of some Texas farmers and Texas ofli- 
cials with respect to the operation of Federal child-labor laws. I 
think that viewpoint should be made a part of the record, and when 
the record has been completed and printed, I hereby request that 
copies of the full printed record be sent to the Texas officials whose 
names are mentioned in the news story. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


TeExAS FARMERS ANGERED BY FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 


VERNCGN, TEx., January 26.—A piece of Federal labor legislation that practi- 
cally voids State regulations has got west Texas county officials and farmers up 
in arms. 

Repeal of the legislation is being demanded at this session of Congress. 

Opponents of the Federal law compare it with attempts to seize the tidelands 
and other acts in which the National Government overriddes the States. 
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County Judge A. B. Green in Wilbarger County, leader of the opposition, says 
the law is part of an effort to unionize farm labor. 

The statute was passed in 1942 as a supplement to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. 

But it wasn’t until last fall that west Texas farmers began to be conscious of it. 
That happened when Department of Labor inspectors appeared on the farms. 

At the center of the dispute is youth labor in the cotton fields. 

The supplement to the Federal Labor Act of 1938 brought agriculture into that 
law for the first time. 

The general teriis of the supplement prohibit employment of persons under 16 
in agricultural industries in interstate commerce during school hours. 

The cotton industry is unquestionably in interstate commerce. 

West Texas’ cotton is harvested well along in the fall when schools are in 
session. 

Labor is scarce, and every hand is needed, including many students, to get in 
the crop when it’s ready, 

The Federal inspectors moved into this picture last fall with warnings to farm- 
ers and workers that they were violating the law. 

“Federal man” is a frightening term to most people. 

Judge Green says the inspectors scared many cotton-picking families away 
from west Texas at the height of the harvest season. 

Before the Federal men appeared, the situation had been worked out under 
State laws. 

The State law pertaining to young laborers specifically permits those in 
farming, livestock, and similar endeavors to be employed. 

The State school law requires 130 days of attendance a year. This law can 
be satisfied if time out of school during the cotton harvest—generally 30 to 60 
days—is made up. 

In many places schools are let out during the harvest. 

“We haven't done this in Wilbarger County,” Judge Green says, “because the 
percentage of those wanting to work is too small. Those who do go out in 
the fields make up their work and their grades are just as good as the other 
students.” 

In cases of extreme hardship the Texas labor law also allows the employment 
on farms of school-age youths provided the persons is more than 12 and 
has passed the fifth grade. This primarily is intended to help widowed mothers 
and younger children in fatherless families, and county judges issue work 
permits in such cases. 

“We have many widows and other poor people in Wilbarger County that can 
get along all right if their children can add to the family income during the 
cotton harvest. Nearly all of them want their children to go to school and 
many times the income from farm work enables them to do that,” Judge Green 


ys. 

But all of this, long a custom in west Texas, now violates Federal law. 

Moreover, families from areas where schools have been let out for the cotton 
harvest violate the law when they come to an area where a school is still open. 
To some families in Texas and Oklahoma this income is vital, Judge Green 
maintains. 

The Federal inspectors did not check with county officers or the Texas Em- 
ploymnt Commission, Green says. They went straight to the farms. 

Green estimates 90 percent of the farmers in Wilbarger and many other 
west Texas counties violated the law last year. 

However, no charges were brought. 

The mere appearance of the Federal men halted such employment in most 
cases. 

This brought a storm of protests. 

In the midst of the furor Representative Frank Ikard advised farmers to go 
ahead and invite a test case. He said the law had never been tried in the 
courts. 

Later at Judge Green’s urging the State convention of Texas county judges and 
commissioners passed a resolution asking Congress to repeal the law. 

Representatives George Mahon‘of Colorado City, Walter Rogers of Pampa, and 
Ikard have been asked to seek repeal at the current session of Congress. 

In the meantime, Judge Green, a determined official who once played foot- 
ball at Texas Christian University, has flung down the gauntlet to the Federal 


men 
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“TI told one of them to come out to my farm, see what I was doing and then 
bring charges,” Green says. 

He thinks the Government will be even more determined next fall to enforce 
the law. 

Source: Dallas Morning News, January 27, 1952, by Robert E. Baskin, news 
staff writer. 


Senator Morse. We will recess subject to the call of the chairman of 
the committee. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the hearing was recessed subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1952 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON Lasor AND Lapor-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in the old 
Supreme Court room, the Capitol, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey, Douglas, and Lehman. 

Also present: Jack Barbash, staff director; Eleanor M. Hadley and 
Thomas E. Shroyer, professional staff members. 

Senator Humpnrey. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Haywood, you are going to lead off for the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

I understand you will be followed by Charles H. Lindberg and 
Kenneth Gillie, Nicholas Dragon, and John Edelman. 

I note that Paul Sifton is here from the CIO, as well as Mrs. Kath- 
erine Ellickson. 

You can proceed in your own way, Mr. Haywood, and we will be 
glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Haywoop. The Congress of Industrial Organizations is grateful 
for this opportunity to join the many distinguished organizations 
which have already appeared before this committee to plead the cause 
of simple humanity and justice for the millions of agricultural workers 
now being denied a fair share of this Nation’s heritage. 

Members of the CIO, like all other Americans concerned with the 
welfare and security of the United States, have long been deeply 
concerned over the general disregard for the welfare of migratory 
workers in this country. 

On many past occasions, we have spoken out on their behalf, and 
we have protested time and time again against the continued tolerance 
by the Cinareie of the present wasteful and barbaric migrant labor 
system. Previous testimony before this committee has already made 
it clear that the ignominious conditions of employment which you are 
seaaying are not only a national disgrace, but a national danger as 
well. 

Time for remedial action is rapidly running out. Prompt legis- 
lative action is necessary, not only for reasons of insuring justice to 
millions of our fellow Americans living in conditions of almost unbe- 
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lievable poverty, but for the more selfish and purely practical motive 
of protecting national safety and welfare. 

The facts of this situation are elemental and clear. Migratory 
labor in this country today is almost entirely agricultural in character. 
Moreover, within agriculture, migrant labor is essentially the great 
underprivileged segment of the Nation’s labor force, a segment which 
lives and thrives on misery, poverty, ignorance, and misfortune. 

Estimates of the number of Americans making up the migrant work 
force vary greatly since no accurate enumeration is possible. The 
President’s Commission estimated the total in 1950 to be approxi- 
mately 1 million, of which only half were domestic. 

Up to 400,000 of the foreign migrants were illegal wetbacks. Each 
increase in the number of the migrant workers brings with it a cor- 
responding lowering of working conditions and w ages, since there is 
increased competition for the limited number of jobs available. 

The President’s Commission emphasized this effect by saying that : 

We depend on misfortune to build up our force of migratory workers and 
when the supply is low because there is not enough misfortune at home, we rély 
on misfortune abroad to replenish the supply. 

Migratory labor is not a recent development in this country. On the 
other hand, it would be greatly misleading to point out that migrant 
workers are known to have existed more than 100 years ago without 
also pointing out that the conditions of these early migrant farm hands 
were much different from those confronting their counter parts today. 
The rapid change in our national economy as a result of the indus- 
trialization that has taken place chiefly during this century has had 
devastating effects upon the migrant’s standard of living. Whereas 
the first migrants, coming to this country from Canada in the early 
1800's, were able to bargain for a fair wage because their services at 
harvesttime were needed, and were offered on a noncompetitive labor 
market, today’s migratory workers are often forced to accept em- 
ployment at whatever wage, and under whatever conditions, the em- 
ployer offers. 

If they do not accept, they find the jobs immediately filled by illegal 
Mexican wetbacks, or else by legal foreign contract workers, which the 
United States Government has ‘helped to bring to this country at con- 
siderable public expense. 

The resulting degradation of native American farm families is 
accompanied by growing poverty, disease, and ignorance. That story 
has already been too thoroughly documented by numerous investi- 
gating commissions to need retelling here. State health department 
files bound with detailed reports on the unsanitary and intolerable 
living conditions in which these unfortunates are being forced to 
live. 

In such circumstances, resentments and hatreds are bred, which, 
like a cancerous growth, are a danger to the very life of this demo- 
cratic society. 

While Congress by its subservience to the farm lobbies, has failed 
to take adequate action to correct these conditions, the Communist 

-arty in this country has been quick to see in this failure an oppor- 
aay to win support for its aims. 

A clear directive for party workers to launch a main organizing 
effort among the migrant workers and other poor farmers has recently 
appeared in Communist publications. The tragedy of the situation 
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is that’ we also. know, because they are working here in an area where 
the record of our society is bad, that their propaganda is making head- 
way. There isonly one way of offsetting this threat, ¢ and it is basically 
the same way that we must use to defeat communism throughout the 
world. It has been said before, but I do not think it has been said 
enough, that the basic struggle of our times will not be won by guns; 
but in the hearts and minds of men. We must prove that democracy 
works, not only for the rich and greedy, but for the poor and humble 
as well. We must show that there is no place in our society for the 
poverty, hunger, and ignorance that we have been tolerating these 
many years through our blindness to the problems of the underpri ivi- 
leged of which American migratory labor forms a large and impor- 
tant part. 

Atter all, as the President stated so eloquently in his recent state 
of the Union message, the basic threat to the world is neither military 
nor ideological communism, but, rather, what the President referred 
to as stomach communism, 

Only food, produced by the sweat of these very American migrant 
workers that we are treating so shabbily, can win the battle over 
world-wide starvation. The hunger throughout the world that is 
daily creating new allies for communism can be wiped out only with 
the help of United States farmers, because our country is one of the 
few nations left in the world that can produce more food than we 
consume. 

American agriculture, of which migratory workers are an impor- 
tant part, therefore may be the deciding factor in the all-important 
struggle we are waging for freedom and ‘democrac y. 

Under such circumstances, it seems only common sense to demand 
that we stop treating agricultural labor, on which our Nation’s very 
survival may depend, as s though it were an outcast. 

In dealing with the many ‘complex Hak rong connected with agri- 
cultural labor, Congress must remember that its actions have pro- 
found effects not only upon the welfare of millions of Americans but 
also upon the standing of our Nation in the eyes of other countries 
whose friendship we are seeking to maintain. 

Under present legislation, foreign workers are subject to exploita- 
tion and discrimination that wreck our over-all program of interna- 
tional friendship. This is true not only of the fantastically large 
number of foreign workers who enter this country legally under Gov- 
ernment supervision in accordance with a contract governed by the 
international agreement with Mexico. By and large, the conditions 
afforded migratory workers in the State of California are superior to 
those found in most other migrant labor areas. Nevertheless, a sur- 
vey by the California Farm Placement Service on the use of Mexican 
nationals working in the State under contract during 1951 revealed 
that, out of 30,200 workers, 11,842, or 39 percent, left the employer 
prior to the expiration of their contracts. Some 18 percent of the 
total were listed as “skips” by the employers who reported in the 
survey, and 20 percent were listed as being voluntarily repatriated. 
These are employer reports, covering only about 75 percent of the 
total number of Mexicans working under contract in California dur- 
ing the year. While these farm placement figures are to some degree 
accurate, we believe they do not really reflect. the proper total of 
“skips” and voluntary repatriations. The actual figure is probably 
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closer to 25 percent for each of these classifications, an indication that 
approximately half of the Mexicans who contracted to work in Cali- 
fornia last year found conditions in migrant jobs there such that they 
were unwilling to work out the full term of their contract. 

It is also significant to point out that employers who used legal 
contract labor in California, where existing facilities for migrants 
are far superior to those in Southern States, found it necessary to 
spend $317,134, or an average of $12.43 per worker contracted, for 
new facilities exclusive of housing, just to meet the low compliance 
standards set under existing law. 

When it is remembered that a large proportion of foreign migratory 
labor in this country consists of illegal wetbacks who‘have to accept 
whatever working conditions are offered, this shocking shortcoming 
of facilities in a more advanced State like California is an illuminat- 
ing key to the substandard working conditions that are imposed on 
migratory workers in general. 

et us not forget that what is involved here is far more than a mat- 
ter of statistics. Each migratory worker is, after all, first and fore- 
most, a human being. Shortcomings in health and other facilities are, 
accordingly, of true importance only in their human terms rather 
than in dollars and cents symbols of costs. Wrecked and twisted 
lives cannot be purchased or evaluated in terms of money. 

No one questions the necessity of providing an adequate labor force 
to harvest American crops in this time of world-wide food shortage. 
On the other hand, the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, 
and other leading authorities on farm labor, have pointed out that, 
through better recruitment and placement of domestic labor, the need 
to utilize foreign labor would be eliminated or, at least, greatly 
curtailed. 

Senator Humpurey. I think this is the crux of the argument be- 
tween the employers who wish to import and those who are proponents 
of the adequate use of domestic labor. Sometime during these hear- 
ings I want to get more detail on this particular item, because I am 
sure when growers or employers appear before us, they are going to 
say you simply cannot get the domestic worker to do this work. 

I think we have got to be able to document the record to show that 
these domestic workers are available, that domestic labor supply is 
not only available in terms of the body being here, but that the body 
is willing to work. ‘The issue I think boils down pretty much to this. 

Mr. Hayrwoop. I think some of the witnesses that will testify fol- 
lowing me will have something on that. Furthermore, later we can 
furnish you concrete information on that, I am sure. 

Senator Humpurey. I am sure the people who can do that are to 
be found in the ranks of the labor movement and those social, fra- 
ternal, and religious groups that are vitally interested in the human 
aspects of this. 

We have all kinds of documentation showing us the degrading and 
appalling conditions that exist. But I have talked to a number of 
people on the other side of this question, who say, “Well, we do not 
want foreign labor. We are not anxious to have wetbacks, but you 
just, cannot get the American national domestic labor force to do the 
job.” 
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The question then reduces to the numbers which can be attracted at 
20 cents an hour, 75 cents, $1, or $1.50 an hour? The wage scale affects 
the numbers. So likewise do adequate facilities and living conditions. 

Mr. Haywoop. I think if we just look into our Puerto Rican mar- 
ket and the substandard living conditions there—they are living under 
very poor conditions—and encourage higher standards there and bring 
them here“as Americans and pay them decent wages, we will solve that 
problem, too. 

Senator Humpnrey. By the time we are through with these hear- 
ings the glow of humanitarianism is going to have lost some of its 
luster. Therefore, we are going to have to get down to talking hard 
economics. I know Mr. Maywood can talk good economics. That is 
why I mention this at this point. 

Mr. Haywoop. My friend here at the table with me just reminds 
me a labor shortage at 20 cents an hour may become a labor surplus 
at 75 cents an hour. We will try to get that information. 

The real reason for the shortage of labor, of course, is the unwilling- 
ness of the big farm owners to pay a decent wage and provide decent 
working standards. Once American farm labor knows that it can 
count on receiving a fair wage for a fair day’s work under condi- 
tions of employment that are acceptable to free men, most of the 

roblem of having an adequate supply of agricultural labor will have 
en eliminated. 

If you examine the conditions of our fruit workers in the fruit- 
sheds of California and Arizona whom we have organized and got 
union contracts for, with decent wages and good conditions, and con- 
trast them, you will find out that the decent wage and living program 
answers better than the starvation program. 

Here are two representatives that deal with these kind of people. 

Senator Humrurey. That is exactly what I wanted to bring out. I 
want the concrete example of this, not just the economic theory. 

Mr. Haywoop. They call themselves fruit tramps. Decent stand- 
ards prevail there. They used to be almost as bad as the fellow in 
the field is today. 

Important as food is in the world struggle with communism, let us 
not make the mistake of thinking that we can win by producing 
“sweated” foods. Food produced by workers living under conditions 
of apparent, if not literal, peonage, will never nourish democracy’s 
cause. 

Since the facts of the present situation are so clear, it is not diffi- 
cult to accurately place the blame for its existence. While we cry 
out in protest against the lobby for the powerful southern cotton and 
western farm interests, the American people will never lose sight of 
the fact that most of the blame must be placed squarely on the shoul- 
ders of Congress itself. Congress completely disregarded the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Commission. Instead, it enacted legis- 
lation calling for the importation of Mexican farm labor without 
providing for the full utilization of domestic labor at decent wage and 
work standards. 

To bring this about, farm bloc Senators and Representatives had 
to persuade Congress that it should ignore its own laws for the con- 
duct of its business. 
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Under the Congressional Reorganization Act, jurisdiction: over 
legislation pertaining to farm labor was given exclusively tothe labor 
committees of Congress. 

In their rush to prevent adequate legislation cutting off the supply 
of illegal wetbacks, however, powerful Senators and Congressmen 
canna Congress to ignore the law by having the bills dealing with 
the problem originate in the agriculture committees of both Houses. 
These committees are safely under the control of the farm bloc. 

The CIO calls upon the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee, as well as the Education and Labor Committee of the House, to 
reassert jurisdiction over all farm labor legislation, and we further 
call upon Congress to abide by its own rules of procedure. 

The language of Public Law 601 of the Seventy-ninth Congress 
is clear and unmistakable. It enumerates specifically the subjects on 
which all proposed legislation, messages, petitions, memorials, and 
other matters shall be referred to each Senate committee and it in- 
cludes as No. 5 under the responsibilities of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare the following jurisdiction : 


Regulation or prevention of importation of foreign laborers under contract. 


No similar jurisdiction is conferred upon the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, which has gone so far in usurping this authority that it 
was a member of that committee, not a representative of the Labor 
Committee having legal jurisdiction, that participated in the negotia- 
tions with Mexico on the treaty dealing with this subject. 

We believe that the time has come for the members of this committee 
to insist upon respect for its legal right to represent Congress in 
negotiations now going on for a new treaty with Mexico on this vital 
matter of migrant labor. 

Senator Humpurey. I think I should tell you that gt the time Public 
Law 78, the authorizing legislation for the 1951 International Agree- 
ment with Mexico, was in the stage of being a bill, I had just been 
assigned to the Committee on Agriculture. In addition, of course, 
I was serving as the chairman of this subcommittee. I did not have 
a chance to participate in all of the hearings on the migratory labor 
bill of the Committee on Agriculture. However, as chairman of 
this subcommittee, I did write to the chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee to outline our jurisdiction and suggested, as a junior Mem- 
ber here in Congress, that we be permitted to exercise our jurisdiction 
in the field of foreign contract labor and in all matters dealing with 
labor legislation. As you know, not only have we not been too success- 
ful in that, but the Judiciary Committee also has staked out certain 
jurisdiction for itself. 

One of the reasons we have these hearings, and one of the reasons 
that we have been working on this migratory labor problem for the 
past 6 months on the basis of staff activity, is to stake out the juris- 
diction not by an argument through a letter, but by work and by just 
being on the job. That is one of the reasons we are holding the 
hearing today. 

Mr. Haywoop. I might submit to you and all these committees 
you mentioned a copy of our jurisdiction agreement that CIO unions 
entered into. We can submit to Dr. Taylor your jurisdiction problems. 
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‘Senator Humpurey. May I say you have a little more authority 
in the CIO in the enforcement of your jurisdictional agreements. The 
only thing you can do here is to protest, but politely. 

Mr. Haywoop. Americans will not stand by and allow hundreds of 
thousands of their fellow countrymen to be driven out of their jobs 
and into poverty, starvation, and unspeakable degradation through 
the machinations of a small and willful bloc in Congress. Without 
further delay, Congress should provide adequate appropriations and 
authority to enable the Immigration Service to stop the flow of wet- 
backs into this country. Its failure to do so last year has already 
done irreparable harm to our Nation’s security. We cannot emphasize 
too strongly that leaving the Mexican border an open sieve in this 
time of great national peril is a betrayal of trust that cannot be toler- 
ated. The number of nationals of iron-curtain countries who have 
entered this country along with Mexican wetbacks has reached alarm- 
ing proportions. 

We call upon Congress to make available to the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service appropriations adequate to provide a patrol 
at least as effective as that which the Government maintains to keep 
out Mexican cattle. 

The fact that an estimated half million Mexican wetbacks suc- 
ceeded in entering the country last year while not a single Mexican 
steer has ever been found over a mile within the border would be 
laughable were it not so tragic in its consequences. 

The simple fact is that this influx of illegal Mexican labor is having 
devastating effects upon working conditions for native American 
migrants. In the first place, the wetback, because of his unfortu- 
nate conditions, must work for whomever will take him. Testimony 
before this committee has revealed that many are being paid wages 
as low as 5 cents an hour while others are working w ithout pay merely 
for bare subsistence. 

Since agricultural labor is not covered by any minimum wage law, 
the existence of large numbers of wetbac ‘ks in the labor force has the 
immediate effect of low ering the going wage and working conditions 
for migratory labor generally. 

This lowering of standards and wages takes place along with the 
use of legal foreign contract labor as well as wetbacks. “American 
workers are known to have been fired from their jobs as soon as the 
Mexicans imported under contract arrived. 

Moreover, often these contract laborers do not receive even the 
low wage they have been promised. While it is true that many of 
these incidents could have been avoided if our policies had been less 
influenced by the large growers, the Department of Labor has been 
greatly hampered in its work by the lack of adequate appropriations 
and by pressure from farm-bloc Congressmen. 

Nevertheless, the Department must do more to effectively carry out 
its responsibility of protecting American standards of living and pre- 
venting exploitation of citizens of friendly nations who legally enter 
this country to perform work under contract. 

Foreign workers are still being brought in at considerable public 
expense without proper proc edures for proving that domestic workers 

-annot be found if adequate working conditions are offered. 
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Under the law, no foreign labor is to be imported unless there is 
a domestic labor shortage, but although forecasts of such shortages 
made last year by the big corporation farms proved to be more than 
double the actual case, their requests were too often approved with- 
out proper procedures and evidence. 

The Labor Department’s Farm Placement Service should not give 
growers such overwhelming consideration at the expense of American 
workers. It should respond to the criticism of the President’s Com- 
mission that it does not consult with labor, as it does with growers, 
by giving representatives of organized labor a voice on its general 
advisory committees and all bodies dealing with the need for bringing 
in foreign workers. 

Senator Humpurey. You know we went into this rather extensively 
and I surely concur with you that the Farm Placement Service, inso- 
far as its advisory board is concerned, has inadequate representation. 
Certainly something must be done to change its general complexion 
to broaden the interests served and represented. 

I also feel, and I am glad you brought it out again, that while we 
bemoan this deplorable and degrading situation, very little effort 
has been made to eliminate it. There is much pious griping about all 
of this, but no one seems to get busy and do the job. 

I am a friend of the Labor Department. I would like to see the 
Department of Labor assume its proper role in our Government, but 
I do not believe it is really aroused itself as much as it should about 
this very important issue. 

Mr. Haywoop. I might say for the Secretary, I am told he has ar- 
ranged for a conference of representatives of labor on this problem. 
We have delegated a number of our people to be at that conference 
when called. 

Senator Humrnrey. The act we passed, Public Law 78, does give 
the Secretary of Labor and the Department of Labor a considerable 
amount of discretionary authority. In other words, contract labor 
cannot be brought into this country unless the Secretary of Labor 
or one of his agents certifies there is an actual shortage of domestic 
labor. I think it is at this point that the Department of Labor can 
really set up some standards as to what is a ibor shortage. 

Mr. Haywoop. The labor movement can be of great value in pre- 
senting facts. 

In the attached tables showing the wages paid to Mexican contract 
workers in the different States during 1951, it should be noted that 
wages of as low as 50 cents an hour were widely authorized. The im- 
portation of many thousands of workers at such substandard wage 
levels tends to depress the wages of American workmen in every other 
occupation, including those in industry. 
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This committee will recall that a witness brought before it by the 
National Farm Labor Union has told how the authorization by the 
Labor Department of a rate of $2.50 per 100 pounds for 30,000 Mex- 
ican contract workers brought into Arkansas, at once reduced the 
wages paid to domestic workers to that same level, although they 
previously had received $4 per 100. 

When CIO President Philip Murray called upon President Tru- 
man to veto the Ellender-Poage wetback labor bill in the last session, 
he pointed out that the measure broadened the base of agricultural 
labor “to include many factory-type operations off the farm, such as 
‘anning and freezing.” 

“This definition,” Mr. Murray said, “is in conflict alike with existing 
legislation, with job realities, and with the argument of the bill’s 
reoponents that Mexicans must be made available because Americans 
will not perform ‘stoop labor’.” 

Working conditions and wages in processing factories, as well as 
in-migrant labor camps, are threatened by the inadequacies of present 
legislation. Moreover, the recent arrest of considerable numbers of 
illegal entrants in industrial areas, like Detroit and Chicago, gives 
ground for new fears about the threat which this vast illegal labor 
force may become to American labor standards throughout industry. 

The CIO will never stand idly by while existing wage goals and 
working conditions won at great sacrifices are undermined by the 
failure of Congress to take corrective action. 

This committee already is aware of how a is the support 
of its investigation into the migrant-labor problem. An issue that 
unites the Nation’s leading religious organizations of all faiths, na- 
tional consumer and education associations, as well as all of the great 
democratic labor organizations and many business and farm groups, as 
this issue has done, by that very unity proves its strength. 

This widespread agreement on the part of all important segments 
of American society should stand as a warning to those Senators and 
Representatives serving the interests of the big corporation farms that 
they cannot succeed. . 

After all, let us never forget that they are serving only a minority 
of American farmers at the expense of the family type of farmers 
who are the real backbone of American agriculture. As the Presi- 
dent’s commission pointed out, nearly all of the migratory labor force 
is employed on about 2 percent of the farms of the Nation. The 
present situation gives an unfair advantage competitively to the large- 
scale mechanized farms of the Southwest owned largely by corpora- 
tions and absentees. 

It is not surprising that small, independent farmers have already 
appeared before your committee to plead for action by Congress to 
eliminate this unfair, Government-subsidized competition of users of 
cheap foreign labor. 

Family farmers, comprising the vast bulk of agricultural workers, 
will, I am confident, become increasingly concerned about the use of 
their tax money to provide a competitive labor advantage to the 
big-farm combines. Their own standard of living will be in danger 
as long as the subsidizing of foreign migrant labor remains the policy 
of Congress. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, despite the fact that only 
a small portion of our 6 million members is composed of migrant 
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labor, has pledged itself to work with all other democratic forces to 
bring about the necessary reforms in this area which are so long over- 
due. We shall fulfill that pledge. 

In this endeavor, we shall have invaluable support from the close 
contact that exists between the CIO and the free labor movements of 
Mexico and other nations of the world. We shall make full use of 
our opportunity for close consultation with these labor organizations 
to arrive at a mutually satisfactory solution to this problem. 

In closing, I want to extend congratulations to the members of this 
Senate subcommittee ~ their wisdom and foresight in taking up 
the problem of America’s migrants and making it their own. 

The CIO endorses in 5 teak the pending proposal before the 
committee for the establishment of a Federal committee on migratory 
farm labor as an important step to bring all aspects of the problem 
under effective Government control. We agree with the conclusions 
of the President’s Commission that such a committee is necessary 
because farm labor is peripheral to many agencies without being the 
principal concern of any particular one. Such a proposal in no way 
need deprive any department of its present functions, since the pur- 
pose of the committee is not to supplant, but to coordinate and make 
more effective existing activities. 

We believe that it would assist the departments in resisting pres- 
sures exerted upon them by farm bloc Congressmen. In any case, 
provisions should be made to insure that the committee will have ade- 
quate funds of its own to carry on its work and that it will be finan- 
cially independent of all Government departments. 

The CIO also urges this committee to support legis lation putting 
into effect the major recommendations of the President’s Commission 
on Migratory Labor, particularly those establishing a minimum wage 
for agriculture and a program for recruiting domestic workers, in- 
cluding our own Puerto Ricans, under decent conditions of employ- 
ment and living. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Haywood, we are very frateful to you for 
your statement. It is an excellent statement and surely cites the broad 
outlines of the problem with a considerable amount of detail to sup- 
port your conclusions. It is important that this subcommittee, as 
quickly as it is humanly possible, get busy on this bill for a Federal 
committee on migratory farm labor. It is the starting point of re- 
medial legislation. 

May I say in passing it is one of the reasons we want to get these 
hearings concluded because as much as we build up the evidence— 
and there is all sorts of evidence—some of it is repetitious and time 
runs out on us here. 

Unless we can get legislation in this session after these hearings, 
we will have to start all over again next season. That is one of the 
reasons I, as chairman of the subcommittee, feel it is very important 
that we draw our hearings to a close within a reasonable time, get 
down to the business of perfecting the necessary legislation, and get it 
on the Senate calendar. 

Then we can set our respective groups to work to see that some 
legislative action takes place. 

Mr. Harwoop. I am sure our folks will be glad to cooperate with 
you. I want to personally thank you for your patienc e. 

Senator Humenrey. Who will follow Mr. Haywood ? 
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Mrs. Ex.icxson. I believe Mr. Lindberg, representing the brewery 
workers union, is our next spokesman. 

Senator Humpnrey. Will you make your appropriate identification 
as to name and organization ¢ 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. LINDBERG, CINCINNATI, OHIO, DIREC- 
TOR OF ORGANIZATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, SOFT DRINK, AND DIS- 
TILLERY WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Lrnpeerc. I think in our brief that has been submitted, I should 
make an explanation here. This brief was supposed to have been sub- 
mitted by our international president, Karl Feller, who is ill. I am 
substituting for Mr. Feller and will read this statement for him. 

Senator Humenrey. We will make note of the fact that the state- 
ment which you are giving to this committee was to have been pre- 
sented by Mr. Karl Feller, your international president. Since he is 
unavoidably absent, you are serving in his stead and will proceed on 
the outline of Mr. Feller’s statement. 

Mr. Liyppere. My name is Charles H. Lindberg, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I am the director of organization of the International Union of United 
ane Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery Workers of Amer- 
ica, CLO. 

My organization has jurisdiction over the citrus and allied workers 
of Florida. 

I appear before you today to urge you to do everything in your 
power to bring a forgotten group of American citizens under the pro- 
tection of the laws of this Nation, as recommended by the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor. I speak specifically of the so-called 
agricultural workers in the citrus belt of Florida. I think that what 
I have to say will also apply to all of agricultural labor in general. 

I say that these workers are forgotten because all of the great gains 
made in bettering the wages, hours, working conditions, and general 
welfare of the laboring man and the needy—all these great gains made 
in the last 15 or 20 years, have passed these workers by. They are not 
covered by unemployment compensation insurance because theirs is 
called seasonal, agricultural employment. They can get no other work 
in the off season of 3 months because in the citrus belt there is no other 
work. And yet their needs goon. They still get hungry. They still 
need clothes and the vital necessities of life. They are not covered by 
the old-age and survivors insurance provisions of the Social Security 
Act. They do not come within the coverage for agricultural workers 
provided by the act. They are eliminated by definition, even though 
they are not employed by farmers. 

ou see, it is practically impossible for them to work 60 days in a 
quarter for any employer at all under the conditions which now exist. 
A social security agent checking this very matter at Lakeland, Fla.. 
found that only 3 of a group of 300 working for 1 employer met the 
60-day qualification of the Social Security Act. 

They are not covered by the Wage and Hour Act. There is no mini- 
mum wage for them. They receive no time and one-half for overtime. 
As a matter of fact, they receive no overtime. 
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The pickers are not covered by the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947, because again they are exempt as agricultural workers, 
even though they do not work for grove owners. They are employed 
by packing houses, frozen-juice plants, labor contractors, et cetera, and 
very seldom does a grove owner have a large enough grove to employ 
his own pickers. 

The pickers and other grove workers are trying to organize them- 
selves into unions, but the employers don’t want them organized. The 
chairman of the Florida Citrus Commission, a State agency, by the 
way, in a fiery antiunion speech to a group of citrus people in October, 
expressed the sentiment of the employers very aptly. As reported in 
the Tampa Tribune, he called the organizers of citrus “labor vultures.” 
He said that he was going to do everything in his power to prevent 
union organizations from coming to Florida and levying a tax on 
industry. 

He said also: “We are bringing in the Wage Stabilization Board,” 
to set ceilings on rates, and ended his tirade with “we are going to 
lick this thing.” 

Mind you, all of this came from the chairman of a State agency. 
When a group of newly organized employees approaches an employer 
for recognition, the employer says, “1 don’t believe you represent my 
employees. You will have to prove it.” 

Our people have been met with this statement constantly. The 
only way to prove that we represent the employees is by a strike un- 
less this committee recommends, and the Congress passes, legislation 
bringing agricultural workers under the provisions of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947. 

These people who pick the citrus fruit in Florida, and the people 
who tend the groves, need every protection the Congress can give 
them. 

The maximum possible employment for the average citrus picker 
is now 40 weeks out of a year. The average is probably less. During 
the other 12 weeks or more, there is no employment for him at all. 

During this off season, there is no tourist trade, either. The only 
major industry in Florida besides the fruit and vegetable industries 
is the tourist trade. 

So the citrus picker has to compete with the unemployed from 
the service trades for any employment available. He cannot get a 
job tending the groves because those jobs are already filled. He can- 
not get such a job unless he offers to work for less than the fellow 
now doing the job. There is just no work for him during the 12 weeks 
off season in the citrus belt. 

Some of the pickers join the stream of migratory laborers going 
north to pick cherries, peaches, and so forth. But those who do are 
not paid enough to send anything home to their families. 

When the fruit-picking season finally arrives in September, the 
picker gets a little work on the early groves. By the time the fruit 
commences to mature more rapidly, a hoard of imported laborers 
take his job, so he is forced to work any place he can for 2 or 3 days 
a week. 

Reports are pouring into our State headquarters in Florida from 
all over the citrus belt of our people working from 2 to 4 days per 
week, while Bahamians are working 6 and 7 days per week. 
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As pointed out by the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, 
the Bahamians are guaranteed a minimum weekly wage. It must 
be paid whether or not they work. As a result, they work steadily, 
while the native citrus picker is allowed to work only if there is too 
much for the Bahamians to do. 

About the same time as the Bahamians arrive, a stream of migratory 
labor arrives from adjoining States to pick fruit. This migratory 
labor is usually made up of farmers from Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Georgia, who have already harvested their own crops and are trying 
to make a little extra money to tide them over until time to plant their 
new crops. This migratory labor also includes a goodly number of 
Mexican workers. 

During the peak season, harvesting operations are sometimes con- 
trolled either by the Department of Agriculture through its Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, or the Florida Citrus Mutual, a 
private organization whose main objective is to control the flow of 
fruit to the northern markets and thus maintain the price. This 
control of marketing operations is known to the people in the citrus 
belt as “the pro rate. 

There is also another type of control brought about by the growers 
themselves when they jointly refuse to sell their fruit at less than a 
given price. 

All these factors together, the Bahamians, the migratory workers, 
the “pro rate”, and the minimum price demands of the growers, all 
serve to make it impossible for the native pickers of citrus fruit to 
work more than 3 or 4 days per week, except during the most unusual 
circumstances. 

The pressure of the off-shore and migratory workers on the labor 
market makes it impossible to earn a regular weekly wage. Pickers’ 

rates did not rise at all during the period 1943 through 1950. 

Asa matter of fact, there is evidence that earnings actually declined. 
In early 1951 wage rates were increased slightly after a strike took 
place. They rose a little more at the beginning of this picking 
season, causing the employers to call in the Wage Stabilization Board 
to set ceilings on the wage rate for citrus harvesters. 

Temporary ceilings were set the first part of December, just before 
the influx of off-shore and migratory labor. For a couple at weeks the 
employers paid the temporary ceiling rates, but they now have cut 
them back. 

Without going into all the mechanics of the piecework system 
used, I can say that the basic ceiling set by the Wage Stabilization 
Board was 20 cents per crate for clean picking, and 23 cents for spot 
picking oranges. Comparative rates for grapefruit were eleven and 
fourteen cents. 

As I have said, these rates were paid for a time after the ceilings 
were set. Since the influx of off-shore, Mexican, and other migratory 
workers, however, the rates for picking oranges have, in many cases, 
been reduced to 17 and 18 cents, with no differential for spot picking. 
In a few instances 20 cents is being paid, but we have absolutely no 

record of the 23-cent rate being paid at all. The same is true for 
grapefruit rates. 

Our people estimate that the average citrus fruit picker makes 
yearly earnings of about $1,300. At a Wage Stabilization Board 
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hearing in Florida last November, representatives of management 
testified, on the basis of an alleged survey, that the average ‘picker 
made about $40 per week in the 1951 season. 

I am advised that the survey wasn’t conducted according to sta- 
tistical standards, but even if we accept that figure, the average earn- 
ings of a picker would be less than $1,600 per year, based on a full 40- 
week season. 

He must buy his food from high-priced credit stores, so he can buy 
food on credit during the off season. He wears second-hand clothing. 
His kids wear no shoes. His home has no modern plumbing facilities. 
He wouldn’t know what to do with refrigerators, radios, television sets, 
or modern cars. Most of his money goes to buy food. 

He is exploited by his boss. He is required to be at the assembly 
point by 7a.m. Assembly points are scattered all through the citrus 
belt. ‘These points are where citrus labor is hired. If, and this is a 
big “if,” if an employer picks him, up in a truck, he may be hauled 60 
miles to a grove to pick fruit. When he gets there it may be im- 
possible to pick fruit for any one of a number of reasons. In such a 
case he is hauled back to the assembly point and has not made a cent. 

Or he may be required to wait at the grove until noon before he can 
pick until the grove meets all specifications for picking, perhaps 
in the afternoon. In that case, he can pick in the afternoon for a 
few hours and is returned to the original assembly point at from 
5to7 p.m. His average workday, if he works, is 4 or 5 hours, but he 
is required to be on duty an average of 10 hours. 

This year the employers are doubling the size of their pores 
crews. “Due to limitations in the amount of equipment available, this 
means that in a large number of cases the pickers get only half as 
much work. Many times pickers are even left standing around at the 
grove with nothing at all to do. There are no ladders or boxes for 
them. 

We feel that this is done so that twice as many domestic workers 
will appear to be employed when the Florida E mployment Service 
makes it survey of the extent of employment for the purpose of de- 
termining if a labor shortage exists. 

You see, in making its estimates of domestic employment, the De- 
partment of Labor gives no consideration of underemployment or 
partial unemployment. If a picker works 1 day per week, he is still 
considered employed under the definition of unemployment recom- 
mended for use to the State employment offices by the United States 
Employment Service. 

Senator Humenrey. That is an administrative ruling by the De- 
partment of Labor? 

Mr. Lryppere. That is right. 

Senator Humenrey. This is not a matter of law. Would it not 
seem that the Department of Labor could change its mind ? 

Mr. Linppera. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Sometimes these rules become like Holy Writ. 
They become engraved in granite. I think we ought to make note 
of these things as we go along. I want to get this correct. You say 
that if a picker works 1 day per week he 1 is still considered employed 
under the definition of “unemployment” 
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It says here in your statement : 

He is still considered employed under the definition of “unemployment” recom- 
mended for use to the State employment offices by the United States Employment 
Service. 

A man is considered employed if he is working 1 day a week for 
purposes of unemployment surveys; is that right ? 

Mr. Linppere. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is a pretty low standard. I simply want 
to make it very clear. I found out when I taught school that repeti- 
tion was about the best way to make somebody remember what you 
were saying. 

Mr. Linpserc. This comes out of the United States Department of 
Labor and they define unemployment. It says: 

Unemployment is defined as a count of persons who, for an entire week, did 
not work at all, were able to work, available for work, and were looking for 
work. However, those individuals who did not actively seek work during the 
week would be considered unemployed if they had looked for work, except that 
they believed no work was available in their line of work or in the community 
they expected to return to a job from which they had been laid off; or they had a 
job to which they expected to report. 

That is the definition of unemployment recommended by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Employment Security to corresponding State agen- 
cies. That is where we got our information. 

Senator Humpnrey. You say if he is working 1 day he is considered 
employed, since the definition of unemployment is that he works no 
days during the week ? 

Mr. Linppere. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. I would suggest to my excellent staff we make 
proper note of that as we go along, because that is a poor definition; 
I think we ought to look into it. Categorizing a man as employed 
who works 1 day is plainly misleading. It is dangerously misleading 
especially inasmuch as the Secretary of Labor under Public Law 78 
has the power to determine whether or not a labor supply is avail- 
able. We have got to look into this, Miss Hadley. I think we had 
better write a letter to the Department of Labor asking them to ex- 
plain this. We will give them the benefit of the doubt. We will let 
them try to prove you are wrong, and if they do so, we will have to 
call you back. 

Mr. Linppera. In making a determination of a shortage of labor, 
the Employment Service has to balance certain factors among which 
are employment and unemployment. Unemployed workers are work- 
ers who have no employment during the survey period. If the worker 
works 1 day during that period, or if he has a job to go to next week, 
he is considered employed. 

Senator Humpurey. As a matter of information, are there any 
representatives here from the Department of Labor? I understand 
there are. I want to find out if you have any rotation of these Farm 
Placement people. In other words, a man makes a survey as to the 
availability of farm labor. He can become a member of a lodge if 
he lives in one area too long, particularly with the Farm Placement 
Service being advised only by one particular group in the economic 
market, namely, the growers. 

What I want to find out is whether there is rotation of Farm Place- 
ment personnel. For instance, in the Foreign Service, we rotate our 
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Foreign Service officers so they do not become more French than they 
are American, or more Persian than they are American. 

I know w hat the social pressures are upon anyone in the Govern- 
ment service. He likes to be accepted in his community and if the 
mores.of the community are established in a citrus area by the growers, 
he might become a little clubby and, let me say, a little too limited 
in his powers of observation to give really a factual and critical analy- 
sis of the employment situation. I am not saying he does, but I say 
this isa danger. I think this ought to be looked into. This is a very 
important point. 

We are here getting at the crux of this problem of the availability 
of domestic labor. I do not think it does us any good to talk about 
there being lots of labor available unless we can document it. If you 
have a feeling there is a good deal of domestic labor available, you 
have to show why it is not being so registered. The reporting system 
may be bad. 

Mr. Linpsere. If I may be permitted to say so, we have been or- 
ganizing in the State of Florida in the citrus industry for the past 8 
months, approximately. We think we can substantiate there is no 
shortage of domestic labor in the Florida citrus area. 

When we held a pickers’ holiday just recently, all of the people who 
were in the classification of pickers attended this holiday. Some of 
them were advised if they did attend that protest meeting which was 
for the purpose of protesting the use of offshore labor, “they would 
be discharged with a result that 60 of them were discharged the next 
morning by the Adams Packing Co. and have been blackballed for 
having attended and they are having difficulty finding work in other 
groves. 

Senator Humrnrey. Did you say the Adams Packing Co.? A while 
ago you said something to the effect that many of the people who have 
the groves do not have big enough groves to have a work force of their 
own. Is there sort of a holding « company, or is there a packer or 
freezing outfit that engages the w orkers ? 

Mr. Lixpsera. Those are the contractors. 

Senator Humpnrey. There is a regular type of contractor that 
moves around from grove to grove ? 

Mr. Linppere. Tha is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. The reason I am asking is because when we 
speak to the need of applying a minimum wage law and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to agriculture, the general idea goes out, at least 
to the farmer in my part of the country, that we are talking about 
John Jones, who is the hired man, or Fred Smith, who lives on the 
farm and has a room on the first floor right off the pantry, or some- 
thing like that. 

What you are talking about here is a kind of mobilized labor force 
that moves from place to place, or is connected with a particular 
processing unit or contractor ? 

Mr. Lanpeerc. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think this is important, important enough 
for us to have further study in regard to the Fair Labor Standards. 

Mr. Linpeera. The Florida citrus industry has become highly in- 
dustrialized. It is no longer in any sense of the term agricultur: al, 
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You have any number of big corporations that have frozen con- 
centrate plants such as Minit Maid, Snow Crop, Snively, and the 
Pascoe Packing Co. 

We estimate that the total number of employees in the citrus indus- 
try will be around 125 thousand. Of that number we figure approxi- 
mately 20 thousand are pickers. If these pickers do not pick this 
fruit, certainly these big production plants cannot operate. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do any of these production plants own their 
own groves? 

Mr. Linpeere. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. In my part of the country some of the vegetable 
canneries now own their own land, in place of the former system 1 under 
which they bought their corn from the surrounding production area. 
Now they own tremendous acreages, they plant their own corn, hire 
their own people, and pick their own corn and process it. They no 
longer buy it from farmers with farms four hundred or so acres of 
which perhaps 120 acres were in sweet corn which was picked by the 
family farmer and brought in his own wagon to the processing plant. 
Under this scheme of things there were two operations: Mr. Farmer, 
and the canner. 

Today we are seeing more and more the growth of consolidated 
operations: The purchase of land, removal of farm buildings which 
may be on it by the processing companies who hire ced yees to 
plant the corn, pick it, and haul it to the cannery. These are the per- 
sons whom we call agricultural workers. 

Mr. Barpasu. In the case you have described with respect to the 
Adams Packing Co., what happens? Are the pickers in the employ 
of the Adams Packing Co. moved around from grove to grove, or are 
they technically employ ees of the owners of the groves ¢ 

Mr. Linpperc. They would, in fact, be employees of the Adams 
Packing Co. 

Mr. Barsasu. Paid by the company ? 

Mr. Linppera. That is right. ' 

Senator Humpnrey. You say there are 20,000 pickers ? 

Mr. Linpperc. There are approximately 20,000, 

Senator Humpnrey. How many are organized ? 

Mr. Lrxpperc. Seventy-five hundred. 

Senator Humpurey. That is some progress. 

Mr. Linpperc. We are getting in there slowly but surely, and we 
intend to try to bring a certain amount of security to these people. 

Senator Humenrey. What have you been able to do for them? 

Mr. Linppere. In the hearings that took place before the ‘Wage 
Stabilization Board, we represented these people and presented a case 
to the Wage Stabilization Board. We had a research director down 
there along with our general counsel. We believe it was through our 
efforts that these rate ceilings were established and were somewhat 
equitable. They were not a we expected or desired to obtain for 
these people who were pickers, but at least the people could live with 
them. 

Senator Humrnrey. Have you been able to get them higher wages 
after organization ? 

Mr. Lrxserc. Not at this particular point, because they are also 
governed by the Wage Stabilization Board. Our difficulty is, unle2¢ 
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you can get these people into the union in terrific numbers, the em- 
ploy er always defeats your efforts as far as signing a contract with 
your organization because he can move from grove to grove and 
circumvent you in cutting off the source of supply. 

Mr. Barsasn. Have you been able to get many contracts? 

Mr. Linpeerc. As far as production workers are concerned, yes, 
but not for the pickers. We are getting brutal opposition from the 
employers in that respect. They are fighting us tooth and nail to keep 
us out. 

Mr. Barrsasu. By “brutal opposition” you mean what ? 

Mr. Linppera. This firing of these 60 Adams Packing Co. workers, 
to use an example. They were blacklisted so that they would not be 
able to find jobs in other groves. 

Mr. Barsasu. You know that they were blacklisted as a matter of 
fact ? 

Mr. Linppera. Yes. They are members of our organization. We 
keep in constant touch with them. 

Senator Humpurey. We not only impose no standards for domestic 
agricultural workers. We don’t even extend to them legal protec- 
tion to bargain collectively. 

Yet the Mexican Government, notwithstanding the criticism 
heaped upon the international agreement, at least insists upon condi- 
tions being imposed upon the use of their nationals in the United 
States; thus, actually, a Mexican foreign worker coming into the 
United States under the terms of the agreement authorized by Public 
Law 78, gets much better conditions than an American domestic 
worker. 

Mr. Linpperac. In many respects the offshore labor, the Bahamians 
and Jamaicans, get those same privileges in the citrus fields of Florida 
because they are paid whether they work or not, and are housed in 
company-owned houses which in some cases are much better than those 
of the native Floridian who has been picking fruit all his life. 

Senator Humpnrey. The question arises, Why do the growers pay 
better wages and have better conditions for offshore labor than 
domestic ¢ 

Mr. Linppere. I would say they have possibly an ulterior motive. 
As long as they can have a certain amount of offshore labor, they can 
always keep fear in the minds of native Floridians from organizing. 
He has to constantly use the offshore labor. 

Senator Humpnrey. Once they are through with this labor, they 
are readily deportable. They do not remain, as some people would 
say, as a “social problem.” 

Mr. Linpperc. Exactly. 

Senator Humpurey. Or an economic problem; so, even though the 
temporary conditions may be better for the offshore labor, over the 
long period of time, to the grower, he thinks he is under less eco- 
nomic duress and responsibility than he would be if he used the do- 
mestic labor. 

Mr. Linppera. That is exactly the case. 

I would also like to call to the attention of the committee that when 
this incident took place at the Adams Packing Co. our people got to- 
gether and circulated petitions among all of the local merchants in 
the entire Citrus Belt, not located in one particular area, to‘support 
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these citrus workers in their demands that there be no further use 
of offshore labor. ; ; 

I would like to read from this petition, if Imay. I would also like 
to submit it for the record, if I may. 

Senator Humpnrey. Youmay. We will file it for the record. 

(The petition referred to is as follows :) 

Mr. Linppere. It reads: 

We are asking you as a citizen and merchant to help us protect the use of off- 
shore labor. The Adams Packing Co. has seen fit to fire 40 to 60 people who 
attended a meeting on January 30 for the purpose of protesting this to Govern- 
ment agencies, to grove owners, and to concentrate plant operators. There is 
no shortage of native labor, people who spend their payroll with you for mer- 
chandise. Therefore, this off-shore labor should not be in existence in this area, 
except in extreme shortage of labor, of which there is none now, nor has ever 
been. The off-shore labor and the wetbacks do not deal with you in buying or 
securing merchandise. 

We are asking that you sign this petition and that they be rehired in protest 
of the discharges of the Adams Packing Co., plus the elimination of all off-shore 
labor and wetbacks employed by these companies in your area. 


This is a photostatic copy of those petitions. 

Senator Humpnurey. That petition is signed by merchants? 

Mr. Lryppera. Yes. 

Mrs. Extickson. Mr. Chairman, there is some fear that perhaps 
these people might be blacklisted if it were known they had signed 
a petition. 

Senator Humrnurey. We will then simply keep these petitions in 
our file. 

Mrs. Exricxson. And let it be marked confidential, please. 

Senator Humrurey. They will be maintained for our own record 
and study alone. 

Mr. Linppere. I would like also to submit some photographs here 
that might acquaint the committee in their studies with the condi- 
tions of these people, their housing conditions, the employment line- 
ups where they are taken to work, and where they seek work. 

Senator Humrnurey. I think maybe this subcommittee ought to 
take 2 weeks off and investigate conditions in Florida. I really feel 
tired this morning. 

Mr. Linpeerc. We would be most happy to accompany you and 
show you these conditions. 

Senator Humpnrey. We shall include those pictures in the record 
at this point, 

Mr. Liypeerc. I have the identification here for those pictures. 
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E. F. Barber, proprietor of a grocery and market in Eloise, Fla., stands in the doorway 
of his store. The store is empty as it is most of the time this season. Barber told us, 
“This is the worst season I have had since I have been in business for the last 7 years. 
It is due to the fact that local people, my customers, have not been able to work 
regularly. I don't know what our Government was thinking about when they permitted 
foreign labor to come in here and take the bread out of the mouths of the local people.” 
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A CIO interviewer, Ed Stone, talks to three pickers—all native Floridians. They are left 
to right, E. F, Corbit, 46, who has worked in local groves since he was old enough to 
work. Grady Kiddy, who has been picking for 7 years, and Jim Mondy, who has worked 
in packing houses and groves since he was 15. They say they are lucky to get 4 days 


work a week. 
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Elwood Dean, World War II veteran, who enjoys the reputation of being one of the fastest 
one in the area, and Grady Kiddy, another top-flight picker. They only work 3 or 4 
days per week. 
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Mass meeting held in baseball park to protest the presence of off-shore labor and wet- 
aes. Attendance at the meeting was about evenly divided between whites and 
Vegroes. 
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A buneh of pickers catch a ride back to town after failing to pet picking work in a grove. 


eey had bitched a ride out. The time is about 11 a. m. 
work, 


1ey looked all morning for 
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These four would-be pickers, left to right, Artis Gross, Marcelus Washington, Henry 
Mahone, and George Marshall, got in 2 hours’ work in a grove that had already been 
“spot picked” twice before. They drove out in their jalopy. They are gting ready to 
drive over to another grove where it is rumored they may get a couple of hours’ work. 
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The same group as in the preceding picture being interviewed by a CIO representative. 
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Two shots of cabins furnished rent free to the off-shore laborers. 
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A row of houses furnished rent free to off-shore people and one of the Bahama Negroes 
standing in front of his house. He said he did not work that day as he had a “miss 
in his stomach. He was the only one home in the row of houses 


9833 52—pt. 1—-——-25 
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Typical yard scene of native worker who pays $7 to $8 a week for these accommodations. 
This housewife said her husband and two teen-aged sons had gone out earlier to work 
but were not called. ‘hey later caught a ride to a grove where they hoped to get in a 
few hours spot picking. 
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Typical front yard. The little fellow = ae his britches—he had none to start 
out with. 
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A shot of Hildon O'Neil, 30 years a worker in the groves; Charlie Moore, 31 years, and 
Richard Patterson, 27 years in grove work. They say it is the worst season they have 
ever had. Patterson said he earned $1,200 last season (December through July) but this 
year he will not earn half that. 


Senator Humpnrey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Linppere. As you know, the determination of a shortage must 
be made before off-shore labor can be imported. 

We recommend, therefore, that to mabhy solve this problem of under- 
employment, this committee ‘act favorably on committee print entitled, 
“To Impose Certain Restrictions Upon the Importation of Foreign 
Contract Labor Into the United States for Agricultural Employ- 
ment.” 

We further recommend that lines 7 to 9 on page 2 of the print be 
amended to include the following concept : 
taking into consideration underemployment as well as unemployment of domestic 
workers. 

We also recommend favorable action of this committee on committee 
print entitled “To Establish a Federal Committee on Migratory Farm 
Labor” although we do not see how this will help the problems of our 
own people much. Acc ording to our information migratory labor 
comes to the citrus belt without any guidance or prodding from any- 
one. These particular migratory workers app: rently come to F lorida 
entirely on their own with the possible exception of the Mexican 
workers. We haven't been able to obtain much information about 
them yet, although we know they help to reduce the earnings of our 
own people. 
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It appears that with regard to the influx of Mexican workers, there- 
fore, that committee print entitled “To Regulate Private Employment 
Agencies Engaged in Interstate Commerce” would help to solve this 
problem. 

We recommend that the committee also take favorable action on 
committee print entitled “To Assist the Provision of More Adequate 
Living Accommodations for Migratory Workers and their Families.” 

If it comes within the scope of the powers of this committee, we also 
recommend with all the sincerity at our command that action be taken 
to bring these forgotten workers under the social security laws, the 
unemployment compensation laws, the minimum wage laws, and the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. 

As long as migratory workers may be exploited, they will be utilized 
to depress the wages and working conditions of the regular domestic 
labor force. In the same way, the unregulated or improperly regu- 
lated flow of migratory and offshore labor adds to the difficulty of 
organizing in the field of agricultural labor. 

Anything which can be done in the field of legislation to improve the 
condition of migratory workers and to give them greater security will 
tend to destroy the incentive on the part of agricultural employers to 
use migratory workers to the disadvantage of the domestic labor 
supply. 

Thank you. 

(A supplemental statement by Mr. Lindberg in response to criti- 
cism of this testimony by Mr. Graw, president of the Florida Fruit 
and Vegetable Association, is to be found in appendix 4.) 

Senator Humrnrey. Thank you very much, Mr. Lindberg. 

Senator Lehman, do you have any questions? 

Senator Lenman. I have no questions. 

Mrs. Extickson. We have two representatives from the west coast, 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Nicholas Dragon, from Arizona, being the first. 

Senator Humenrey, All right, Mr. Dragon. 

May I say I visited Arizona last year, and it is a very wonderful 
place. 


STATEMENT OF NICHOLAS DRAGON, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Dragon. I am Nicholas Dragon, CIO regional director of 
Arizona, and Mexico. My office is in Phoenix, Ariz., the capital. 

It is a pleasure to be here, our union, the CIO, having the bargain- 
ing rights in all the packing sheds in the Phoenix area, which is called 
the Salt River Valley. We have come up against some pretty shady 
deals. 

The continued use of Mexican national labor in that area has de- 
graded the domestic labor supply. One of the worst aspects of the 
continued use of too much Mexican contract labor and the wetbacks 
is that it is seriously going to affect our domestic farm labor supply. 

I have made several trips to below the border into Mexico and have 
looked at some of the camps that they have on the Mexican side. I 
am a little bit worried that one of these days the farmers in the West- 
ern States are going to find out they are not going to get any Mexican 
national labor and they will not have any other labor to fall back on. 
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In this day and age there is a rise of nationalism. On the border 
and in the labor camps we have had several incidents. Fortunately, 
the law-enforcement officers have kept them under control. However, 
the Mexican national farm group, the big farmers of Mexico, and the 
American Farm Bureau just had a series of meetings in January in 
Mexico. 

I understand some of the Mexican big-farm boys are worrying 
about some of their skilled labor high-tailing over the border and 
working for American farmers for more money. The result is that 
they have put some type of restrictions on the loss of their skilled 
farm labor, so that the American farmer now in our section is begin- 
ning to get taxi drivers, all kinds of people that have never worked 
on farms, and they are an added expense. They do not know the 
work to be performed in many cases, and it is a pleasant joy ride. 

However, Mexican national elections are coming up. i do not 
know what the consequences are going to be. ‘There is a possibility 
that we will be faced with a situation where we will not have the 
labor, and we are not doing a thing to develop our own domestic-labor 
supply. 

If we are to have an adequate supply of home domestic labor, we 
have to put some laws on our books to give them the protection given 
other workers. 

In the State of Arizona a Mexican national legally under con- 
tract to work is protected under the compensation laws; yet our 
people—Negro, Mexican, white—that work in the same type of work 
do not have any protection under the compensation laws of the 
State. 

Of course, we have tried to correct that. We have introduced 
several bills in the legislature which ended up in the old pigeonhole. 
Certainly it is not good. 

Furthermore, we have situations where we have a tremendous amount 
of labor camps. Our State legislature appropriated something like 
$550,000 for fish and game. I like to fish, and many of us do. 

With all these labor camps they appropriated $120,000 for the health 
camps. That gives two full-time people in the field who make camp 
inspections about once a year, if they can get around enough. 

Our own labor department that is supposed to enforce these laws— 
we appropriated $12,000 for our State labor department. 

So you can understand the kind of supervision that the State of 
Arizona has had. Last year at this time we had a serious epidemic 
in some of the labor camps. I went out and inspected them. I was 
horrified. I sent wires to President Truman and several of the Sena- 
tors. I would like to put one wire in the record, if I may. 

Senator Humpurey. You may. 

Mr. Dragon. This one was to President Truman, Washington, D.C.: 

Last August the CIO officials exposed the criminally unhealthy, deplorable 
situation of migratory-labor camps in Arizona. The President’s Commission was 
xiven facts. Nothing has come of their investigation, as evidenced by the fact 
that Tuesday, February 6, 1951, two children are dead of spinal meningitis. 
Others are also affected. 

The CIO demands that the unsanitary labor camps be immediately closed and 
proper housing measures be taken to safeguard the lives of all the citizens 


surrounding these squalid, disgraceful, rotten, filthy labor camps. If no action 
is taken, the death of other people will be upon the Government’s doorstep. 


NicHo.tas C, DRAGON, 
CIO Director of Arizona and New Merico. 
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I will say that some of Arizona labor-camp operators woke up. 
The Federal Government did send some investigators out, with the 
result they did do a certain amount of cleaning up, but it is far from 
the kind of thing that we should have in our great country. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Dragon, this is just another one of those 
many examples that can be talked about. It is the situation of the 
failure of local governments and State governments to utilize their 
police _ ers, which in turn precipitates what you did. You wired 
to the President and the Federal Government. 

There is a great hue and ery in this country about the abuse of 
States’ rights. When one looks into it, however, one sees that the 
States have abrogated their rights and responsibilities. They just 
have not met their obligations. 

Here in your own instance you apparently felt it necessary to appeal 
to the President of the United States about a situation which was es- 
sentially a State problem because the health of the people comes under 
the general powers of the President. 

Mr. Dracon. The propaganda against migratory labor is a shame. 
Last year at the Governor's conference on youth 7 in Phoenix, Ariz., 
one of the Governor’s chief appointees attacked the migratory labor- 
ers as a low type of citizen who spent all of their cotton- picking money 
in saloons, and then he added that they even buy their children bi- 
cycles. 

You can imagine the type of a man that would say that. I raised 
the question with the Governor. I said they cannot buy liquor and 
bicycles, too. 

I was hs appy that he knows they do buy their children bicycles. 

Senator Humrurey. It is an old custom, at least out in my neighbor- 
hood. You ought to see the number we have there. 

Mr. Dracon. The sheriff of Tucson went further. He went on a 
rampage against the migratory workers that come into the area. The 
question of their children who were filthy and unclean came up. 

Senator Humpnery. When you say “come into the area,” are these 
migrants that come into that area from other States? 

Mr. Dragon. That is right; Texas, Oklahoma, and, in many cases, 
in Chandler, Ariz., where we had three Negroes coming into the com- 
munity. They had children of school age. The Chandler school ab- 
solutely refused to take them into school. The three families were 
just fired and told to move on. ‘They could not get into the schools. 

This migratory-labor situation has discrimination in each area not 
only on race but on the fact that they are migr atory workers. A lot 
of people like to see the migratory workers come in. They take their 
prices down in their anned goods. If a can of beans had been 12 
cents, they make it 15 cents. 

This is the time to get rich quick. You only have about 5 months 
of the year to do it. That is discrimination that is rampant in that 
ares 

Even on the discrimination of our Spanish and Mexican people— 
in the city of Tolleson the State supreme court had to make a decision 
that the Spanish had a right to go to school where the white children 
went. 

Senator Humpurey. Really ? 

Mr. Dragon. That is aw 
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We have another case pending in Glendale where all the Spanish- 
Mexicans go to one school and the white children go to another school. 
That is going up in court. The whole thing affects our domestic farm 
labor supply. 

These people that want to know the farm picture, some of them 
move on. When you come against this kind of a situation, it is not 
good. Without the protection afforded other American citizens, it 
certainly is not doing anything for our economy. 

It is a drag on it. 

Senator Humpurey. What is being done on the part of religious, 
civic, labor, and educational groups? 

Mr. Dragon. The churches have taken a good position. As far as 
we are concerned, in regard to Negroes going to high schools, they are 
barred. They have a separate school for themselves. There is the 
question of free and equal schools out there as in Virginia. You live 
in one part of the city, and you have to go completely across the city 
to get your children into school, which is not good. 

Senator Humpurey. Is there discrimination of the Mexicans and 
Latin-Americans in the schools? 

Mr. Dragon. Yes. We have just broken down on one case in Tol- 
leson. The Glendale case has been filed in the court to break it down. 
Senator Doueias. What is the practice in Phoenix and Tucson? 

Mr. Dracon. Tucson is better. It had a man with intestinal for- 
titude, a man by the name of Morrell. He said the schools in Tucson 
were no longer to be segregated, and they aren’t. There was no hue 
and cry. 

Senator Dovetas. What about Phoenix? 

Mr. Dracon. We do not have that caliber of men there. 

Senator Dovetas. Is there segregation between Mexicans and non- 
Mexicans ¢ 

Mr. Dragon. That is right, in the schools, 

Senator Douetas. I mean in Phoenix. 

Mr. Dragon. That has been eliminated in Phoenix. 

Senator Humpurey. You would say that there was some progress ? 

Mr. Dracon. Yes. We are making progress. I think that affects 
everything. That is why the CIO has advocated this. 

Senator Humeurey. I am always moved when I hear this testimony 
about how much pressure—not “pressure,” that is the wrong word, 
because it has a poor connotation—how much information is brought 
to bear on the Federal Government about these problems. 

Yet here are State governments that have genuine police powers 
that are not delegated. There is a great hue and cry in this country 
about this tremendous monster known as the Federal Government on 
top of the backs of the American people, sucking out their lifeblood. 
What is being done in State after State—and we are talking now 
about a particular State, a State that has many wonderful assets and 
wonderful people—what is being done by these people for the re- 
awakening of their own ? 

I am interested in this Federal-State relationship. I am interested 
in the whole workings of federalism as such in our Government. 
Here you are before a committee of the Congress. Have you had a 
chance to testify before a committee of the legislature ? 

Mr. Dragon. We have made several requests. They have not had 
these investigations there yet. 
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Senator Humpurey. What do we do to awaken local and State gov- 
ernment to their responsibilities? This is subject for political sci- 
entists and all people interested in government. 

I am tired of hearing all this complaining about the powers of the 
Federal Government, how they are being overused and how the Fed- 
eral Government is usurping powers, because in my own examination, 
as a somewhat amateur political scientist, all I have ever found out 
was that the Federal Government finally did something because some- 
body else did not do something. 

In this instance I think we are finding it out more and more, par- 
ticularly when it comes to labor problems and social-welfare problems, 
which are the very type of problem that ought in the main to be 
handled by local and State jurisdictions. 

Mr. Dracon. They get away with it. 

Senator Humpurey. How? You got here. We are just people, too. 
How did you get here? Why can’t you get to the State legislature ? 
I want to get at this. 

Mr. Dracon. The political aspects of a State legislature, where 
a small minority is carrying the ball like you are here in Washing- 
ton, is a question that we could go into. We have not yet been able 
to break through. 

Senator Humrurey. But you have made a specific request to your 
legislature to bring up these problems you are talking about here ? 

Mr. Dragon. That is right. I have demanded hearings on the 
question of the Arizona Home Guard, which is made up of people who 
do not get compensation. 

Why shouldn’t they be covered, whereas Mexican legal people in 
there get coverage under the Arizona compensation laws. 

Senator Humpurey. What about these health camps? Do you ap- 
peal to the State health authorities? Or did you, before you went 
to the President ? 

Mr. Dragon. Yes. It got a little publicity. The New York Times 
did a good job. 

Senator Humpnrey. How many subscribers of the New York Times 
do you have in Arizona? 

Mr. Dragon. Not very many. 

They became aware of the situation. They started to do some- 
thing about it. They have an organization there called the Salt River 
Valley Vegetable Growers Association. They represent the farmers. 
After several very long meetings with them, we can say they have 
done something about it. 

Senator Humrnurey. The growers, too, took the ball and did some- 
thing about it? 

Mr. Dracon. Yes; although the cotton growers have not taken any 
advice. 

Last year I went out to a situation where they were picking cotton. 
In regard to the cotton contracting, you can rent. a second-hand truck 
and buy a pair of these old scales that have 1912 as their vintage. 
That is your equipment. You have no bond, and nothing that guar- 
antees you the safety of the workers that you pick up in town to go 
pick the cotton. The scales do not register right. They are fixed 
in many cases. 

This one fellow protested. He said, “I know there is more cotton 
in that bag than that.” 
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Therefore, the contractor drew a gun on him. You can understand 
the fear. So what happened? He just picked up his bag and he 
went. 

The fear is there. Where you have no protection the fear is terrific. 

I talked to the cotton growers and raised the question on getting 
some scales so that when these people go out and pick they will get a 
aaa + ae They just take a look at the cotton scales now and 
wa om, 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you not have a State bureau of weights 
and measures ? 

Mr. Dragon. Yes; but they just do not function when it comes to 
the cotton farmer. 

Senator Lenman. I visited in Arizona a few years ago, in Tucson. 
There is a Mexican border town about 45 to 50 miles south. What 
is the name of the place? 

Mr. Dracon. Nogales. 

Senator Lenman. Is that an important point of entry? 

Mr. Dragon. Yes; it isnow. It has been made a point of entry. 

Senator Lenman. Do you know how many come over legally? 

Mr. Dragon. I think it was 12,000. There were 11,848 that came 
over illegally. 

Senator Lenman. Wetbacks? 

Mr. Dracon. So-called wetbacks. 

Senator Lruman. That is in addition to the legal ones? 

Mr. Dragon. That is right. 

Senator Lenman. How many legal entries were there? 

Mr. Dragon. About 12,000 we used in the State this year. 

Senator Lenman. Have you any idea how many of the wetbacks 
remained in this country for any appreciable time? 

Mr. Dragon. We sent back 9,550. 

Senator Humpnrey. How do you know that you got 11,848? Do 
you have periscopes? 

Mr. Dracon. Here is what happened: They picked up 9,550 work- 
ing for the farmers there illegally. They have picked up 2,150 that 
were not working. 

Senator Humpnrey. Those are the ones apprehended. 

Senator Dovetas. What about the wetbacks who are not caught? 

Mr. Dragon. That is one for a star-gazer. 

Senator Lenman. When we had the wetback bill up in the Senate, 
Senator Douglas and I tried to strengthen it by making it a serious 
offense knowingly to employ a wetback. We were defeated on that. 

In the course of the debate it was brought out that these men who 
are in the country illegally are threatened with arrest and deportation. 
That makes them very vulnerable to their employer. He can beat 
down their compensation. To what extent have you found this to be 
the case? In other words, how much lower would you say are the 
wages of a wetback in the Imperial Valley or in Arizona than a legal 
worker ? 

Mr. Dracon. I would say they are lower, about 60 cents an hour. 
New York State raises onions. We raise them, too. There is no rea- 
son why domestic labor cannot top onions and run them through a 
topper—in the State of New York domestic labor does that and gets 
paid adequately. In Arizona I went on some of the onion jobs, There 
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were Mexican nationals and wetbacks. Yet at that time there was an 
adequate supply of domestic labor available. 

In one of the sheds they were washing carrots and had 12 people 
working. I picked up a little Spanish, and I talked to the boys and 
found out that they had come into the country from Mexico. I imme- 
diately went down and talked to the immigration people. In the mean- 
time they disappeared. The job was closed down completely. There 
was an adequae supply of labor, but they were paying the wetbacks 
80 cents an hour to wash carrots. Our domestic laborers were getting 
somewhere between $1.30 to $1.40 an hour, plus so much for packing. 
It isashort season. You do not work all the time. 

Senator Lenman. That is 80 cents an hour. Is that paid to wet- 
backs for their work? 

Mr. Dragon. It depends on what kind of a job, and how long the 
job is going to last. If you have a run of carrots for 3 days you pick 
up anybody you possibly can and pay them as low as you can. <Ac- 
tually there is no fixed rate. If the shed foreman has a supply where 
he can pick up some people he will pay as quickly as he needs them. 
If he can get away paying them 60 cents, he will. 

If the immigration boys find out, and they come to the shed and the 
boys beat it, they do not get any money because they are in hiding. 
It is pretty hard to figure in some cases. 

Senator LenMman. Certainly the fact that the wetbacks are in here 
illegally gives the employer a great hold on them. Ordinarily, are the 
wages paid to wetbacks substantially less than those paid to the legally 
admitted Mexican nationals because of their vulnerability ? 

Mr. Dragon. I would say they are 50 percent less. If the employer 
knows they are illegally in the country, not only will they get less 
money, but in cases they will work 1 or 2 weeks and then give them 
just enough money for food. Then when the job is through they will 
call up the Immigration Bureau and say, “Look, we have got some 
illegal wetbacks. Come here and pick them up.” They will not have 
to pay them. 

The Immigration Department has taken a better stand. Now they 
question the boys: “Did you get paid?” They say, “Look, you better 
pay these boys first before I take them.” They have taken a forward 
point of view on this. They do not just round them up. They ask, 
“Where were you working? Do you have any money coming?” 

They are helping the situation, too, in stopping the use of the wet- 
backs and, when the work is done, getting them off of the property. 

Senator Leman. Is this a fair statement: The rate for domestic 
labor is $1.40? 

Mr. Dragon. No. In our State it is 70 cents an hour for the legal- 
entry people. 

Senator Lrnman. I am talking about domestic. 

Mr. Dragon. It is 95 cents an hour. 

Senator Lenman. The rate fixed for the legally admitted Mexican 
labor is 70 cents? 

Mr. Dragon. Yes. 

Senator LeHmMan. May I assume that in the case of the wetbacks 
who are threatened by employers or prospective employers the rate 
might be as little as 40 or 50 cents? 

Mr. Dragon. That is correct. 
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Senator LeHman. You said a great many migrants have come into 
Arizona from Texas and from other parts of the country. That, of 
course, has been going on for a number of years. Is it your experience 
that many of those migrants have taken up permanent residence in 
Arizona ? 

Mr. Dracon. They may. If they make a little money, they will stay 
there. In many cases some of them own homes in Texas. The minute 
they finish the season in Arizona, they will “hightail” it back. 

Many of them do come up and actually gain residence up there. I 
do not know if you went to Surprise, Ariz. That is a conglomeration 
of a packing shed, boxes and canvas and what have you. It isa terrible 
situation out there on the desert. It is not an official labor camp, 
but people come there and camp. 

Senator Lenman. Is there any encouragement given by the State of 
Arizona to these people to take up permanent residence there ? 

Mr. Dracon. No; none at all. Tn fact, I wrote to the Governor of 
Arizona and to the relief people. Phoenix was called the Valley of 
the Sun. If you are a migratory worker and you get out of funds, 
it is the Valley of Death because you cannot get any help from any 
organization. There are some that have helped out—the Salvation 
Army, the Catholic Services, and the Jewish Community Service. 

Somebody stranded who has no food and money is out of luck. The 
officials of the State in their statements within the last year have said 
that the money they have saved on relief is tremendous. It is a great 
State. 

We are saving money. We have taken people who have lived here 25 years and 
who are not citizens and gotten rid of them. 

The old Spanish people who have never been able to read and write 
were getting old-age pensions. Nowtheyare out. They cannot draw 
pensions. Yet they have spent their lives there as Arizona domestic 
farm labor. 

Senator Lenman. Obviously there are enough permanent residents 
in Arizona who might provide a sufficient quantity of domestic labor 
so that the importation of foreign labor would not be necessary if 
reasonable wages were maintained. Have you found that the State 
dinesunages these people in setting up and maintaining permanent resi- 
dences ! . 

Mr. Dracon. Officially I do not think so. Yet, all of the unfavor- 
able factors are there. For a while the migratory laborers stayed 
away from the city of Phoenix. You would get picked up and it 
would be 60 working days for the city. 

Senator Lenman. There is that pressure? 

Mr. Dracon. There is no question about it. Some of the shed 
owners have used some Indian labor. In the State of Arizona and 
the State of New Mexico, we have over 100,000 Indians. Out of that 
100,000, I am positive we could get a working force of about 20,000 
stoop labor people. 

Just lately, last year, was the first year the Indians voted. They 
voted Republican. They would bea good force to develop, but nothing 
is being done to bring them into our economy. 

Senator Humpnrey. What kind of an education program do they 
have? 
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Mr. Dragon. The education program is under the auspices of the 
Indian Affairs. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to ask about the Navajo Indians, be- 
cause I recall 2 years ago in an appropriation bill, there was a sizable 
sum of money for Federal relief funds for the Indians in New Mexico 
and Arizona. My own State did not get any. We took care of our 
own people. Our own Indians in Cass County receive county relief. 
Now we are catching on and are insisting that we be given the same 
treatment that New Mexico and Arizona get. 

Why is it many of these Indians could not be recruited under a 
proper rehabilitation and employment program for this kind of agri- 
cultural labor ? 

Mr. Dragon. I think if we would put into working effect the type 
of transportation and all the things we give the Mexican nationals, 
we could solve this. We would just send up to Flagstaff and Albu- 
querque and get the Indians to come down and give them the same kind 
of living conditions and we would not have any problem. 

We would be a long way toward solving our problem on labor in the 
State. Nobody wants to put it into effect. I think the Indian got 
smarter. He does not like the 70 cents an hour wage scale that is 
offered to him. He would like to be on par. He likes to drive a 
pick-up truck or an old broken-down car. He cannot do it on 70 cents 
an hour very well, working a short time. 

They are there and they could be utilized, but no effort has been 
made. I think one of the things that worries us is the question of 
skips that come in. We feel from figures that we have been able to 
compile there is about 20 percent of legal people that come in who are 
actually skips. They wind up driving trucks. 

In practically every western city you will find a scattering of them. 

However, we are here concerning the Mexican workers, the Mexican 
wetbacks picked up. I was in Federal court 2 weeks ago because I was 
interested in a case of 14 pick-ups they had. There was one older 
Mexican, but the rest were teen-agers, 16, 18, and 19 years old. The 
judge said 30 days, 3 months, and 6 months. 
Those that got 6 months were young. There was a young man of 
about 18. He had lied about how he had gotten into the country. 
He had presented a socil-security card. He said he found it in a 
wallet. 

We have had many cases like that where they do come in. Some- 
how they get a social-security card. To see young teen-agers, no 
matter what country they are from, being lined up i Hh a bench and 
given jail sentences, that is not very good. Some of them are sent 
right back. 

The immigration authorities transport them immediately. This is 
not good for the young element. If they are in jail 6 months, it is not 
good whether they are American or any other nationality. 

That boils down to our own immigration border patrols. 

Senator Humpeurey. Why do they not report them ? 

Mr. Dragon. I think they have done that in some cases. They just 
deport them right away and in the Immigration Services I found that 
out in Sonoita, Ariz., a small place, we have two immigration people 
on duty. They come on duty at 8 o’clock in the morning. They close 
the border at midnight. From midnight until 8 o’clock there is no- 
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body at the border. You can step over the fence which is like any old 
farm fence. a ; 

There are no patrol trucks because of the law that within 25 miles 
of the border the immigration people just do not worry. After the 
25-mile limit they start to look for them. 

I talked to the immigration boys there. A lot of Americans like 
to go fishing at Rocky Point. They cannot get into Mexico until 
8 o'clock in the morning because we do not have sufficient funds for 
the Immigration Department to staff that border, it’s a God-forsaken 
place. In talking to some of the immigration people we find they 
do have vacancies, but they have been unable to fill them because 
of the wage structure of the Immigration Service. It is not proper. 

It is impossible to get adequate manpower to come out and work 
on a situation of that kind. I was told in El Centro they had 120 
vacancies at one time. That goes from Brownsville, Tex., to Cali- 
fornia. They have not been able to fill those. 

I do not know the figures now, but it is not good where our own 
police force is not adequate because of a pay scale that is low so 
that people will not take that employment. 

In the last meeting we had with the labor and management of 
region 12 in San Francisco, we adopted a resolution that in the 
future negotiations with the Mexican Government and the United 
States Government the two great labor organizations, the AFL and 
CIO, ought to be present in an advisory capacity to discuss some of 
the details and some methods in regard to a farm committee that 
could be set up. 

When a grower says, “I need 40 Mexican nationals,” now the only 
people we have that can question that is the Farm Placement Bureau. 

In some places the Farm Placement Bureau men become so close 
to the forest they cannot see the trees. So they give them 40. Actually 
he may need only 20. Out of the 40, he will probably use 20 and 
the other 20 will have to go because they are not qualified. They 
will be transported back. It is an added expense to our taxpayers and 
to our economy. 

We feel any agreement that is worked out with the State Depart- 
ment or Labor Department the growers or the shippers ought to be 
there and the two labor organizations ought to be there. If we are 
going to have contract labor come in, let us*get together and do some 
negotiating. Let us argue about how many are necessary in an area. 

As it is now, there it is. Take it and nobody has anything to say 
whether it is a sufficient number or the supply is overabundant, whic 
hurts our economy and aggravates our own domestic labor supply and 
takes them out of the field where we need them. 

I think it is affecting our whole farm income. There are 1,000,000 
people that have left the farms—young people—for the simple reason 
that there is not a future there. We have adopted subsidies on cotton. 
The cotton farmer is getting a share of the national income, but the 
people who pick the cotton are not getting their share. 

I do not think it is good. 

That is all, and thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. 

Who is the next witness ? 

Mrs. Exrickson. Mr. Gillie has flown in from California in order 
to tell you about conditions in the Imperial Valley. 
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Senator Humpurey. Mr. Gillie, will you identify yourself and give 


whatever information you may wish in order properly to document 
your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH GILLE, FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, 
CIO, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Gute. My name is Ken Gillie, and I am field representative 
for the CIO. 

For the past 21% years I have been organizing shed workers. They 
are the fruit tramps that pack all the “commodities that are picked 
in the fields. I have been very close to the picture most of that time 
in the Imperial Valley. 

During the year I spent in Brawley and El Centro we have under 
contract shed ‘workers in that area that will number approximately 
4,500. 

I think one of the important figures you can throw at the shippers- 
growers’ representatives when they appear before you is the fact that 
of the 4,800 people who work in the Imperial Valley during the seasons, 
the packing seasons, there are over 1,800 on unemployment i insurance 
during the ‘off season. 

When I say the off season, I do not mean that commodities are not 
available to be picked in the fields. They are. The farmer screams 
that he cannot get the home guard, as we call the people who live in 
the area, or the migratory workers, to work in his elds. That is 
true. At 70 cents an hour the people will not do it because they can 
sit home and draw $25 a week. ‘They can make more money from 
unemployment insurance than by going into the fields and working 
at such low wages. 

It is a vicious circle as far as the union is concerned. 

The National Farm Labor Union, AFL, has tried to get and organ- 
ize the field workers. With the situation where the contract laborers 
are coming in, it is an impossible job. 

It is not practical to try to do it from a financial point, if nothing 
else. Last Saturday there were 4,500 contract workers working in the 

valley picking many different commodities. To break down the 
statement that the shippers or the growers cannot get local talent to 
work, they are now picking peas in the Imperial Valley. They employ 
in that area better than 2,000 field workers doing stoop labor. 

I made a personal investigation of it and found not one Spanish 
person from across the bor der working in the field. They were either 
migratory workers or the home guards out there picking peas. 

Why? Because they are picking them on the incentive basis. They 
are making $16 a day average. 

So the people are there in great part to do the stoop labor. If the 
unions can get into position to organize the field workers, whether it 
be the CIO or the AFL, something constructive can be done. 

In June of last year, talking about the wetback situation, which I 
think is more critical in the Imperial Valley than anywhere else, the 
Immigration Service made 500,000 apprehensions. Of the 500,000, 
223,000 were apprehended in California alone. Something was done 
about it. 

Enough pressure was brought in different places. They formed 
what we call the “infamous airlift” that operated for exactly 3 months, 
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June, July, and August of last year, at a cost of $300,000 to the tax- 
payers. They ieee slightly over $900,000 to import—or deport, 
rather—21,600 Mexicans, illegal entrants. 

It cost approximately $43 a head to get them out of the country, 
and fly them 1,500 miles below the border. 

We say that the working contract now now existing between the gov- 
ernments, or the contract that exists, is not workable. 

Senator Humpurey. What would you have done? Would you not 
have used this airlift? 

Mr. Gutiie. It was effective, but not from a financial standpoint. 

Senator Humpnrey. We found out if you take the wetback and 
dump him across the border, he waits until you twist up the machine 
and then he walks back to the other side. That is really full em- 
ployment for the Immigration Service. So the idea was to get them 
deep into Mexico. 

Mr. Griure. It was very effective. Each one was processed and 
fingerprinted. During that 3-month period they only had one re- 
entry into the United States that they caught, of the 21,600 Mexicans. 
There are two reasons for that. 

Those pedple have 1,500 miles to walk to get back. 

Of course, the grapevine said, “Don’t go back until the airlift 
ends.” 

The Immigration Service today tells me that in all probability, al- 
though they have not processed them, a great number of them are 
back in the country again. 

Senator Humrurey. How do you suggest we keep them out? This 
wetback problem is a tough nut. 

Mr. Guuair. I think personally, and with the ramifications that 
enter into it from a legal standpoint, that I am not in position to say. 
A law must be passed, as the Senator said awhile ago, to make the 
farmer responsible and impose a fine upon him if one is found on his 
property. I think it can be done. 

Unless it is done, they are never going to get rid of the wetback. A 
good example of that is this: 

In the Imperial Valley there are approximately 4,500 farmers. 
Five hundred of them belong to the Farm Association group. Four 
thousands of them do not. They are independent families. 

Of the 4,000, Mr. Finney, who was the head of the State Depart- 
ment of Unemployment in El Centro, spent 205 man-hours investi- 
gating 26 of these farmers on the wetback situation. All 26 of the 
farmers told Mr. Finney they were using wetbacks and were going 
to continue to use wetbacks and no one was going to stop them. 

They are friends of his. The man has lived there all his life. 

Senator Leuman. This is a matter that came up in connection 
with the amendment introduced by Senator Douglas: Do you think 
any large number of farmers, or a substantial percentage of farmers 
who employ wetbacks, do not know that they are wetbacks when they 
employ them ? 

Mr. Giture. I would say no for this reason: that any legal Mexican 
coming in here to work under contract is furnished with an ID card 
that has his name and picture on it. So the farmer is able to deter- 
mine there that the man is at least a legal contract Mexican. 

We do have and we have had a few cases where one of the smarter 
“‘wets’’ will say, “I was born in Arizona and through the process of 
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having had a midwife attend my mother, there is no record of my 
birth,” which puts the burden of proof on the Department of Immi- 
gration. 

It is too costly to try to take them through the courts. 

Senator Lenman. You think in a very large percentage of the cases 
a farmer can ascertain whether he is employing a wetback, or not? 

Mr. Gum. Yes. 

Senator Lenman. That was the point you raised, Senator Douglas. 

Mr. Guu. For this reason, Senator: When one of the immigra- 
tion officers goes to a farm he will say, “All of you ‘wets’ come here.” 
That is their language. All of the “wets” will come to him. They 
are not educated to ignore him. That is the way they make their ap- 
prehensions. 

They cannot go on the farmer’s land unless they tell the farmer, 
“T have tracked a wet Mexican here by his footsteps.” 

Then they can go on the farmer’s land. They have got to stand out 
on the fringes and yell. 

Since this new bill went into effect—I read tod: ay there has been a 
step in the right direction, although it is not the answer to the thing. 

In C alexico, as of last Friday, ‘there were 500 cases filed with the 
consulate by wets that had been cheated out of any pay whatsoever 
from farmers in the Niland district, mostly Filipino farmers. If there 
are 500 cases in one concentrated area, the condition must exist 
throughout. 

The farmers say, “We cannot get the people to go into the fields.” 
Yet, when melon season comes along, which is the most perishable 
commodity they have—they are picked and they must be packed 
then they get local people to do the work. 

Why ¢ Because the shed workers themselves have forced the grower 
to pay 25 cents a box for picking melons. A person will go out there 
and make $15, $20, $25 a day, doing the work. 

Of the 10,000 shed workers we have under contract in California 
alone, it is safe to say that 9,000 of them at one point were cotton 
pickers or stoop laborers. They all migrated out here in most part. 

We say we can help those people. W. e have proved it by the con- 
tracts we have now. The basic hourly wage under the incentive 
plan in operation in all packing sheds—I think the lowest is for a 
lettuce trimmer. It run approximately $2.36 an hours. 

The extreme is the melon packer who can make $80 a day under 
the plan, and they do make it. It is a seasonal deal. 

Senator Humpurey. When you say a day, how many hours? 

Mr. Gitte. They make $10 an hour packing melons. 

canal Humrurey. How many days do they work? 

Mr. Guiure. They will work about 5 months out of the year if they 
follow it up into the San Joaquin and over into the Salt River area. 
It is skilled work. 

Senator Humpurey. What is the average ? 

Mr. Guure. The average runs around $6 an hour for the melon 
packer, not the picker. 

Senator Doveias. How many hours a day? 

Mr. Gite. Twelve, fifteen, to twenty hours a day with time and 
and a half; time and a ‘half for overtime. 

Senator Dovenas. Seventy-two dollars to ninety dollars a day? 
Or $80? 
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Mr. Guu. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. For 5 months during the year? 

Mr. Giiure. About 3 or 4 months. 

Senator Dovenas. Even so, that amounts to $6,300 to $10,800, for 
3 months’ work. 

Mr. Gre. That is a minority group of the melon workers. That 
is because they are organized, incidentally. 

Senator Humrpurey. They must be. 

Mr. Giiure. In the same vein, it costs that shipper-grower ap- 
proximately $1.12 a crate to pick and process that entire crate of 
melons that he gets about $12 a crate for. It is mass production. 

So, the growers, in most cases, own the sheds. They are also the 
shippers. They encourage the men to pack as many as they can 
because there is a $10 profit on every crate of melons that they can 
pack to the shipper. 

They get rich quick, and they go broke quick. 

Senator Dovetas. I do not think they will ever suffer from ex- 
ploitation. 

Mr. Giiure. They are in the minority. It is a highly skilled job. 

They have about 11 different packs of melons, 11 Aiflerent numbers 
of melons that go into a crate. The first one he picks up by the feel 
he must know whether it is 18, 24, or 36 melons that are going in there. 

Mr. Barsasn. He grades them as he goes along ? 

Mr. Gitim. He has to. 

Senator Dovetas. Is a conveyor used ? 

Mr. Griure. Yes. They are open sheds. Working conditions are 
not too good. The temperature will hit 116° to 120° out there under 
the tin roofs. It will rise way above that on the sheds proper. 

They make old men out of themselves while they are still young. 
They make a lot of money and then they go fishing for the other 6 
months, in Arizona, I guess. 

They do say of the 10,000 people working in the different com- 
modities on the packing shed that a safe statement would be 4,000 of 
them are willing to go to work in the fields if they can get decent 
wages. 

Senator Dove.as. At $6 an hour? 

Mr. Griute. In the fields on stoop labor. 

Senator Dovatas. Will they get $6 an hour in the shed? 

Mr. Giuu1r. They will not have to leave it because it would be off 
season in different commodities where the commodity is processed 
in the field itself. It does not go through a packing shed. 

Half of your commodities are processed in the field. 

Senator Doveias. How much would they receive in order to be 
induced to do that ? 

Mr. Giuutr. The lowest hourly rate we have is $1.22. 

Senator Dovctas. Would that be enough to people who are accus- 
tomed to $6 an hour? 

Mr. Gitute. I think the worker in that area would work for any- 
thing that would be an adequate increase in the wage structure, in 
stoop labor. They are not going to work for $18 a week, when they 
can draw $25 in unemployment benefits. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you talking about the people who work 
part time as the packers who will go out and pick ? 

Mr. Giutre. In other commodities; yes. 
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For instance, carrots. That is one of the largest commodities we 
have. 

Senator Humpurey. If a man earns $70 a day for 5 months, why 
should he want to pick anything? 

Mr. Gitu1r. I said a percentage of the people working on the sheds. 
In my mind I did not include the packers. They are the highest paid 
people. 

Senator Humpurey. All the people working in the sheds are not 
packers ? 

Mr. Gittre. Only a very small minority of them are. 

Mr. Barsasu. What portion ? 

Mr. Giuuie. If there are 120 people working the shed, 8 will be 
packers. I will say the average wage on the incentive plan for all of 
the people on the shift will average around $3.25 an hour. That is for 
everybody. For a period of 3 or 4 months, that is. A lot of things 
enter into that. The people who migrate to these jobs follow the 
circle. They will normally pay from $75 to $100 a week for a one- 
room shack to live in. That is one of the many things they are con- 
fronted with. 

Senator Humrnrey. Thank you very much for your presentation. 
This has been most informative. I think we ought to put it in its 
proper perspective because if some people read this record and see, 
“75” and “$80” a day, they will say these hearings got these wage 
structures up in a hurry. 

Mr. Giiuir. That was only for a small part of the shed workers. 

Senator Humrnrey. What is the prevailing wage for stoop labor? 

Mr. Giture. Seventy cents an hour. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is that the rate for Mexican national import 
labor ? 

Mr. Gitte. That is right. 

Senatom Humpurey. What would a wetback get? 

Mr. Gitu1z. From nothing to 30 cents an hour. 

Senator Humpurey. A domestic worker would go into the field 
at $1.35 or $1.40 an hour? 

Mr. Git. They are picking peas now on the incentive plan so 
much per box. The hourly rate I think is $1.22% an hour. They 
are able to make approximately $16 a day doing it piece work. The 
same thing applies to melons. They will make from $15 to $20 a 
day on the piece-work basis. 

Senator Humpnrery. We will hear from the next witness, please. 

Mrs. Exticxson. I would like to introduce into the record at this 
point, if I may, that section of the C1O resolution adopted at its 
1951 convention dealing with migrant labor. It is contained in this 
foreign-policy resolution, but I suggest that just the part dealing with 
“Migrant Workers from outside the continental United States,” on 
page 27, be incorporated into the record. 

Senator Humpurey. That will be printed. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION No. 22. ForEIGN PoLticy—MIGRANT WorKERS FROM OUTSIDE THE 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations is deeply concerned with the working 
and living conditions of migrant workers. Workers from Puerto Rico, Mexico, 
and Caribbean nations working in the United States are particularly subject 
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to exploitation and discrimination in ways destructive to our program of in- 
ternational friendship. 

Hundreds of thousands of Mexicans have been encouraged to steal across 
the border and have found employment in industry as well as agriculture. Such 
illegal entrants are easy victims of exploitation, and their presence has dragged 
down wage scales throughout the Southwest. 

The farm-labor bill passed by Congress this year ignored the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission on Migrant Labor, took no steps to improve 
the recruitment of domestie workers, and authorized the importation of Mexi- 
cans under contract without steps to ottlaw illegal entry or adequate safeguards. 

The new Mexican agreement for bringing in contract workers extends for 6 
months only, and authorizing legislation should be revised before it is renewed. 

The Farm Placement Service of the United States Department of Labor was 
severely criticized by the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor for not 
consulting with labor, as it does with the growers, and for permitting American 
standards to be adversely affected. Mexicans are still being brought in without 
proper procedures for proving that domestic workers cannot be found if proper 
conditions are offered. Methods for determining appropriate wages are inade- 
quate, and rates as low as 50 cents an hour have been authorized. 

More blame attaches to Congress than to the Department of Labor, its Bureau 
of Employment Security, and the Farm Placement Service. Although these 
agences should be less subservient to the large growers and to farm bloc Sena- 
tors and Representatives, Congress itself betrayed the American farm workers 
in the execution of the 1951 United States-Mexican farm-labor agreement with- 
out enabling legislation for an adequate program for full utilization of United 
States farm workers. The House and Senate Labor Committees were frozen 
out by the efforts of powerful Senators and Congressmen and jurisdiction given 
to the Agricultural Committees. We call upon Congress to start obeying its 
own laws for the conduct of its business in the field of migrant labor by assign- 
ing bills affecting farm workers to the Labor Committees clothed by law with 
exclusive jurisdiction over such legislation. 

The CIO urges President Truman and Congress to put into effect the major 
recommendations of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, including 
a minimum wage for agriculture and a constructive program for recruiting 
domestic workers, including Puerto Ricans, under decent conditions of employ- 
ment and living. As an interim step, we urge Congress without further delay 
to take the measures for controlling illegal entrants recommended by President 
Truman, with adequate appropriations for the Farm Placement Service and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

We urge the United States Department of Labor, in administering the Farm 
Placement Service and the Mexican contract-labor agreement, to carry out more 
effectively its solemn responsibility to protect American standards of living 
and to prevent exploitation of citizens of friendly nations. Where Mexicans or 
other foreign workers are admitted, they should have decent conditions, the 
right to join United States unions, and the full protection of our social legisla- 
tion. We oppose the importation of foreign workers for any type of processing 
operation. : 

As part of the development of a constructive program for supplying agricul- 
tural labor, the United States Department of Labor should cease to permit the 
Farm Placement Service to give growers overwhelming consideration in its 
operations. The representatives of organized labor should be given a voice 
on general advisory committees and on all bodies dealing with the need for bring- 
ing in foreign workers and the conditions under which they are admitted. 

This convention calls to the attention of our affiliates the importance of re- 
newing their efforts to organize workers engaged in the processing or the growing 
of farm products. We favor continued close contact between the CIO and the 
free labor movements of Mexico and other nations of the Western Hemisphere 
for mutual consultation on the problem of migrant labor from those countries. 


Mrs. Extxicxson. Mr. Edelman is here from the textile workers. 
Senator Humpurey. Mr. Edelman. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN W. EDELMAN, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, CIO 


Mr. Epetman. I think I can complete this in 3 or 4 minutes and I 
will file my statement. 

May I ask permission to include with my statement a statement 
by Solomon Barkin, research director of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, dealing specifically with the problem of definitions now in 
use, Or Now applying under the terms of the Fair Labor Standards 


Act regarding the so-called area of production ? 

This problem i impinges, of course, on this whole question of cover- 
age and particularly applies to the workers in the packing sheds and 
in the processing establishments. 

Senator Humpurey. We would like to have that analysis with your 
statement. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF TEXTILE WoRKERS UNION OF AMERICA, CIO, By JOHN W. 
EDELMAN, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, FEBRUARY 27, 1952 


The Textile Workers Union of America has for many reasons taken a leading 
role in the long struggle, first to enact a Fair Labor Standards Act which would 
live up to its name, and later to broaden and improve the original statute. Sev- 
eral Senators who are still serving as members of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare will recall that in the most recent series of hearings preceding 
the enactment of the 1949 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act, Dr. 
Solomon Barkin, research director of TWUA, a nationally recognized expert on 
minimum-wage problems, strongly urged that workers in large-scale agriculture 
be covered both by the minimum wage and overtime provisions of the wage and 
hour law. 

A quick review of the 1949 hearings both in the Senate and the House, on 
revision of the Fair Labor Standards Act, will show that a considerable body of 
testimony was introduced both by AFL and CIO unions, urging that the group of 
migratory agriculture workers who are the subject of the present hearings be 
covered by the minimum wage and overtime provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. We presented considerable evidence in support of that position during 
the course of those hearings. Practically every word that we wrote or said in 
support of the need for a minimum wage and overtime payment for migratory 
farm workers at that time is precisely relevant today. 

TWUA and the CIO have endorsed the proposal of the Department of Labor 
that the Congress define agricultural labor on commercial farms to be “any em- 
ployee employed in agriculture during any calendar year quarter, by a farm enter- 
prise which used not less than 300 man-days of hired farm labor during each of 
the preceding four quarters.” It is estimated that under such a definition about 
half the farm workers in the United States would be covered by the wage and 
hour law and that between 100,000 and 125,000 farms would be affected. These 
would be the large-scale operations, sometimes known as factories in the fields. 
The family-sized farm would continue to be exempt. The bulk of the seasonal 
or migratory workers who are included in that body of people, whose social and 
economic conditions were described in the report of the President’s Commission 
on Migratory Labor, would be reached by such a definition. 

If we were discussing this problem in an ideal world there would be no ethical 
reason to exclude any hired farm worker from the provision of a Federal statute 
setting up a minimum-wage rate. There are, however, compelling practical rea- 
— why any extension of the Fair Labor Standards Act to cover agricultural 

labor should specifically exempt the family-type farm and shouid cover only 
those large scale or corporation-type of operations which employ considerable 
numbers of seasonal hands. If, after further study, it should be found that this 
definition would not work out as intended, some other language should be 
developed that would extend the law only just as far as is contemplated in this 
testimony. 
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CIO is on record in favor of a national minimum wage of $1.25 per hour. A 
good many day laborers on farms are today paid a dollar an hour or better, 
either in cash or in kind. It will be too many years before all persons who work 
for wages in American agriculture will receive payinent equivalent to, or higher, 
than the $1.25 minimum which CIO sets as its goal for a national minimum for 
everybody who is gainfully employed. In view of the realities of the situation, 
however, we accept the fact that there will be a period of transition during which 
minimum wages for agricultural labor will rise by stayes. 

In earlier drafts of minimum-wage legislation the CIO urged that industry 
committees should be set up which could fix varyins minima to cover certain 
industries. In our view there should be one nationally uniform basic statutory 
minimum rate below which no person subject to the law could be paid. The 
industry minimum rates would be over and above the national minimum. These 
industry minima would be set by the well-tested procedure of tripartite commit- 
tees representing management, labor, and the public. The Department of Labor 
would, of course, have certain carefully defined review powers in relation to these 
recommendations of the industry committees, 

We are not prepared at this time to recommend just what the over-all minimum 
wage for agricultural labor should be. Certainly the statutory rate should not 
he less than 75 cents per hour under any circumstances. <A tripartite committee 
composed of competent, informed, and outstanding persons, should study this 
problem, taking into consideration the essential needs of the human beings 
concerned, the economics of large-scale agriculture and the relation of both of 
these problems to the national economy. It is probable that such a committee 
would recommend a wage that would rise by stages until it reached a figure 
equal to the rate that would by that time be the basic minimum paid to workers 
in nonagricultural employment. The organized labor movement has clearly 
set as its objective that there be effective parity of compensation between agri- 
cultural labor and industrial or commercial labor. In a world threatened con- 
stantly by food shortages, it makes no sense to condemn those human beings 
who produce foodstuffs to live closer to the subsistence level than other types 
of workers. And in view of the rapid mechanization of agriculture, in the light 
of the vast technological advances in farming, it is a reasonable prediction that 
good living wages for people employed in growing and processing foods need not 
result in higher costs to the consumer. Large-scale farming, using improved 
machinery and modern methods, is already learning what industry has learned— 
that unit costs of production can be reduced even in the face of increasing wage 
rates. 

It is abundantly clear from the facts brought out at these hearings so far 
and from other studies of the subject that both the alleged and the real labor 
shortages about which the growers complain would largely disappear once a 
fair-wage standard was enforced and conditions of employment improved. After 
it became known and understood that there were laws that would give protection 
to people engaged in planting and harvesting operations, such as are being 
discussed here, a substantial number of our native citizens who now will not 
take jobs of this sort because of bad pay, etc., would be willing to do this sort of 
work at certain seasons of the year. 

It was just a few years ago in Texas when cotton-mill wages were even less 
than they are at present, that cotton pickers could make a fairly decent pay. 
All the workers in some of our scattered textile mills would quit the factory 
almost in a body and help to save cotton crops in their locality that otherwise 
would have wasted or deteriorated. During the war years in some parts of the 
country considerable groups of factory workers did week-end work in the fields 
to help save crops badly needed for food supply. *The motive in those instances 
was mainly patriotic. But this kind of thing could be readily organized in 
certain sections of the country provided only that the farm operators offered 
decent minimum pay and especially with this kind of help, provided elementary 
but adequate sanitary facilities. It should not be necessary to spell out the 
advantages of this type of arrangement; the savings that could be effected in 
housing alone would be well worth all the effort that such recruiting would take. 

In framing labor-standards legislation that will really get to the roots of 
the migratory-labor problem the special characteristics of the industry must be 
studied and taken into account. What should be done to protect the worker 
who is obliged to wait around, sometimes for many days at a time, until a crop 
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ripens or because of rain, etc.? In almost all union contracts in present-day 
industry some provision is made for the employees who are called in to work 
and then find nothing to do. In that case the employer is obliged to pay a stipu- 
lated amount. In studying the minimum-wage question as applying to workers 
in large-scale agriculture should we not attempt to frame some type of guaranty 
that would partially compensate the employee who is pinned down and unable 
to earn but whose physical proximity to the job is required by the employer. It 
should not be too difficult to devise some equitable and workable clauses which 
would at least enable the family to eat while being obliged to wait on the 
pleasure of the boss. 

We have advocated for years the elimination by Congress of the ugly and 
utterly indefensible loopholes in the Fair Labor Standards Act which deny legal 
protection to migrant farm workers, and which also ineffectively or very partially 
protects many workers engaged in food or fiber processing. In addition, of 
course, these neglected and often cruelly exploited workers are otherwise dis- 
criminated against by the Congress. Nothing could be more unreasonable and 
unjust than the discrimination against agricultural labor in respect to their 
rights to organize and bargain collectively. It is notorious that the Textile 
Workers Union of America finds that the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947 does not in fact guarantee the exercise of free collective bargaining, which 
is the clear right of all workers, both under the terms of this statute and of 
the Bill of Rights. But with all its defects the Labor-Management Relations 
Act must at least be amended so as to give the migratory workers equal access 
to the National Labor Relations Board and whatever other protections can be 
squeezed out of the basic act. Some farm workers were covered by most of 
the improvements in the Social Security Act but again, the million or more 
individuals we are talking about were left out. 

The provision of safe, sanitary, and decent housing is absolutely essential 
to any rounded solution of the migratory labor problem. Without Government 
intervention and the provision of some Federal funds for this purpose, almost 
nothing can or will be done to remedy poor housing conditions. In nearly all 
the rural areas where most of the farming operations we are concerned with 
in this discussion are located, the local health authorities simply will not move 
a finger to remedy even the most dangerous and disgusting conditions. The 
State health authorities are usually either helpless or useless in these regions. 
Unless the Federal Government steps in when the local authorities fail to act 
it will not be possible to remedy the substandard housing or sanitary conditions. 
The point I wish to emphasize is that even if the migratory worker is brought 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act and wins at least the right on paper to 
form unions of their own choosing, it would still be necessary to take specific 
action to remedy the peculiar housing problems which exist in these areas. If 
I was forced to give a priority to one law as against another, I would say that 
the suggested amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act should come first. 

The Farm Security Administration has in the past done splendid work in pro- 
viding housing for various types of farm worker, and specially the migrant. 
The benefits of the planning and practical experience which that agency accumu- 
lated can be tapped at any time. In this field it is not necessary to contemplate 
the fairly heavy capital outlays that cannot be avoided in rehousing urban 
slum families. Many much less costly plans have been tested and could be given 
practical effect very quickly indeed for the workers on the farms. Let me point 
out that wartime experience with trailers indicates a sound and fairly cheap way 
of meeting the needs of families who literally must be on the move almost a whole 
working season. The trouble with trailers is that they are used as permanent 
quarters because of the extreme shortage of any type of inexpensive housing. 
What should be done to make trailer living workable and healthful is to provide 
in advance proper sites fully equipped with facilities such as toilets and baths, 
hot water, wash houses and some center for the children. In some places it 
may be necessary to partially pave or hard-surface these trailer-park sites. 
Certain disciplines in these peripatetic communities would have to be enforced. 
The workers could pay modest rentals. There is no reason why the total cost 
of providing the trailers, building the sites and of moving the equipment from 
place to place could not be gradually paid off so that the taxpayer would have 
his investment returned in full. 
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THE CIO Postrion ON PROPOSALS TO REDEFINE THE TeRM “AREA OF PRODUCTION” 


re APPLIED TO SECTIONS 13 (a) (10) AND 7 (c) OF THE Farr Lapor STANDARDS 
CT 


I. CIO POSITION 


The CIO is opposed to any change in the current definition of the term “area 
of production” which would broaden the sphere of exemption from the minimum 
wage or overtime pay provisions of the law or both. We call attention to the 
intention of Congress to restrict the application of the clauses in question and to 
the proposal of the House Committee on Education and Labor entirely to elimi- 
nate the area of production. There is no sanction in the legislative history of the 
current act for any relaxation of definition. 

We are convinced that inequities between competing establishments can be 
reduced only by further restriction upon the areas of exemption from the pro- 
visions of the law. Any extension would compound the inequities rather than 
relieve them. 


II, NATURE OF ISSUE 


The term “area of production” is referred to in two separate provisions of 
the FLSA. An “area of production” denoted a geographical area within which 
some types of farm commodities are produced. Section 18 (a) (10) exempts 
from both the minimum wage and overtime pay provisions employees engaged in 
specified operations* on agricultural and horticultural commodities and in mak- 
ing cheese or butter, dairy products within the area of production. Part of 
section 7 (¢c) applies to seasonal operations and provides for exemption for 14 
workweeks in any calendar year from the overtime pay provisions alone, in those 
eases where an employer within the area of production is engaged in the first 
processing of agricultural and horticultural commodities and in canning or 
packing seasonal or perishable fresh fruits or vegetables. 

The act does not define the term but requires that it be defined by the Wage 
and Hour Administrator. The current definition is the fifth that has been tried. 
It is also the most detailed and provides for the greatest number of exemptions. 
The definition is in terms of both location of the establishment and source of 
materials supply. Location is limited to the “open country or rural community”. 
Specifically, it is not to include any city, town, or urban place of 2,500 popu- 
lation, or any area within 1 mile of such town, or within 3 miles of a city of 
50,000, or within 5 miles of a city of 500,000. Of the commodities processed, 95 
percent must come from “normal rural sources of supply” located within the 
following distances from the establishment : 

Section 18 (a) (10): 

1. Cotton ginning—10 miles. 

2. Operation on fresh fruits and vegetables—15 miles. 

8. Storing of cotton or operation on commodities not otherwise specified— 
20 miles. 

4. Cotton compressing and compress warehousing, and operation on to- 
bacco, grain, soybeans, poultry or eggs—50 miles. 

Section 7 (¢)—First processing of : 

1. Grain, soybeans, eggs or tobacco—50 miles. 

2. Any other agricultural or horticultural commodities—20 miles. 
The above definition of area of production was issued in December 1946, replac- 
ing a definition considerably more restrictive. The previous regulation, in- 
validated by the United States Supreme Court in 1944, defined the term on the 
basis of the number of employees in the establishment (10), and required all the 
materials to come from farms in the general vicinity. 

The proposed redefinition of the term is based on claims that (1) changes 
have taken place in regard to the economic conditions and other related factors 
which provided the basis for existing regulations, and (2) substantial economic 
discrimination exists between establishments which meet the requirements and 
those which do not. 


1 Handling, packing, storing, ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, drying, preparing in 
their raw or natural state, or canning. 
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Ill. BASIS OF THE CIO’S POSITION 


1. Substantial number of current eremptions 
Number and percent of workers excluded from Fair Labor Standards Act under 
present definition of “area of production” section 13 (a) (10) 


Workers exempt 


Industry - —— — 
Number ! Percent ? 
Total, all industries affected 318, 000 1 
Cotton . - 4 : sale if odie cieakd oh be 46, 000 62 
ST ‘ ‘ Fi Rete A ee 46, 000 32 
Fruits and vegetables, total....................-.-- Se 166, 000 2 
Canning 78, 000 x” 
Packing - : 84, 000 40 
Grain... .- “ . 15, 000 6S 
Tobacco rs “ 10, 000 20 
eee ee ee ae 4 14, 000 38 
Other. ..... sith Recniacsiiiis ee cdlaéulas tae tbinwsisieebeley ase - 25, 000 27 


1 Based on application of percentages under footnote 2 to Bureau of Census employment figures 
2 Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division, U. 8. Department of Labor, Mar. 31, 1948. 


It is clear from the above table that in 1948 a substantial number of workers 
(31 percent) in the industries affected by section 13 (a) (10) of the act were 
deprived of the benefits of both the minimum wage and the overtime pay pro- 
visions. In the different industries, the percentages varied from 20 percent to 
as high as 68 percent. Since the clauses in question were not significantly 
changed by the 1950 amendments, the figures shown are representative of the 
current situation. 

The magnitude of the exemptions already permitted under the area of produc- 
tion exemptions may be fully appreciated by considering the additional fact 
that in the same period, 715,000 workers in seasonal industries were deprived 
of the overtime pay benefits for a period of 14 workweeks under section 7 (c). 
The largest single sector in this group not included in section 13 (a) (10) is 
the fresh fruit and vegetable processing workers. 


8. Inequities as result of broadening exemptions 


The number and percentage of employees now totaly deprived of the benefits 
of the law (sec. 13 (a) (10)) are almost double those exempted under the pre- 
vious ruling. Under the old definition, 179,000 workers comprising 17 percent 
of the number in the industries affected had been exempt. Since those exemp- 
tions were limited to very small establishments, the impact of economic discrimi- 
nation was minimized. 

The figures relating to the exemptions under current rulings magnify the 
actual inequities out of all proportions to the actual facts. The restrictions on 
the area of production tend to limit the exceptions to the smaller and more 1l0cal- 
ized businesses. The purpose of the entire limitation is to be restrictive. It is 
designed, in the language of the Supreme Court in the Addison et al. v. Holly 
Hill Fruit Products, Inc., case, to be delimited to the “territory in relation to the 
complicated economic factors that operate between agricultural labor conditions 
and the labor market of enterprises concerned with agricultural commodities 
more or less near their production”. It is only within this narrow geographical 
area that the exemptions are considered to be appropriate. Outside of such 
areas the economic influences prevailing in the rural and agricultural productive 
regions are not more effective. 

The fact of the matter is that there are increasing numbers of union contracts 
and private practices particularly outside of the immediate agricultural produc- 
tive regions where the terms of the wage and hour law are being observed 
and where the exemptions are entirely ineffective. Already in 1946, the Ad- 
ministrator found that “representatives of industry after industry testified that 
the minimum wages paid exceed the minimum currently required by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and that consequently the industry would not be required 
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to increase wages by reason of failure to qualify for exemption under section 
13 (a) (10). * * * It was clear that relatively few establishments could take 
full advantage of the overtime exemption provided in the “area of production” 
sections of the act in view of the unionization which had taken place in the 
last few years and the fact that most affected industries have 14 weeks, 28 weeks, 
and in some instances year-round exemptions from overtime and other provi- 
sions of the act. Rising wage rates and spreading practice of paying premium 
rates of overtime since the hearings have reduced even further the number 
of establishments that could derive any material benefit from either the mini- 
mum wage or overtime exemptions provided for plants in the area of production” 
(findings of the Administrator, December 18, 1946). 

The substantial validity of this finding is supported by the 1949 testimony of 
unions in the field of organizing the industries before the House and Senate 
committees. The Food, Tobacco, Agricultural, and Allied Workers of America 
then testified that 86.5 percent of the companies subject to exemptions with which 
they had contracts paid union wages and also overtime premium pay for hours 
in excess of 40 hours per week. Among the industries with which they have 
contracts are canning, fruit and vegetable packing, cotton compress, soup can- 
ning and others. Both small and large companies are now covered by contracts. 

The following is a tabulation of the data presented by the representative 
of the union in the 1949 hearings. 


Overtime premium-pay provisions of FTA contracts, indicating progress made 
toward eliminating overtime exemptions allowed by Wage-Hour Act, percent- 
age of workers in each category, total and by industry, December 1948 


Percentage of workers in plants 
where— 


| Total —_ 

ers (pea 

Industry | season) | Wage-hour| Wage-hour | Full wage- 
| (percent) | exemption | exemption | hour ex- 

i completely | partially emption 

eliminated | eliminated | allowed 





Cee arene Wk Ba Bi io is boc cc ccsendbasns | 100 | 





66.5 29. 2 4.3 

a Se ee 100 | .4 83. 2 16.4 
Packing SURMRR A oer ee ee ny } 100 | 0 100.0 0 
Dairy products ?__- Ae ire oo nike nda kantane > 100 | 84.9 15.1 0 

Tobacco-leaf processing *_...............-.............-} 100 | 12.4 | 0 87.6 
RED UID a 3 8s | 100 | 70.9 | 29.1 | 0 

Cotton-oil mills and refineries ?...._-___..._---_- ae 100 80.0 | 7.5 12.5 

Petal paved oF wae ss sas dk. 31. 100 43.5 | 43.0 13.5 


1 Canneries and packing sheds are exempt from overtime provisions of Wage-Hour Act for 28 weeks of the 
year a eeks complete exemption; 14 weeks exemption up to 12 hours a day and 56 hours a week) (secs. 
7 (ce) and 7 (b) (3)). 

* Sea food, dairy processing, cottonseed oil and compress plants are completely exempt from the overtime 
Prov: ision of the Wage-Hour Act (sec. 13 (a) (5) and 7 (e)). 

8 Leaf-tobacco processing plants are exempt from overtime provisions of Wage-Hour Act for 14 weeks of 
the year, up to 12 hours a day and 56 hours a week (see. 7 (b) (3)). 


A survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1948 for the canning and 
preserving industry in 11 States indicates that a substantial proportion of the 
industry in that year had minimum rates of pay for men and women at 75 cents 
or higher. Further increases in wages have taken place since the 1948 peak 
season. (See U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Wage Structure Canning, 1948, 
Series 2, No. 72.) 


3. Further exemptions would create inequities 


The proposals aim to broaden the exemptions and not to eliminate inequities. 
They will increase the number of employers and employees released from the 
minimum wage and maximum hours and thereby establish a new basis for 
complaint. The present line has been drawn and should be maintained. It 
has been observed for some 5 years and no hardships have been found. 

Proposals designed to increase the population tests will extend the area to 
typically nonrural regions which are outside of the actual rural and farm regions. 
The distinction which we must always keep in mind is that the fundamental 
purpose is to restrict the exemption to conditions where agricultural employ- 
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ment conditions prevail. However much we may feel that with the commer- 
cialization of the farm these larger farm enterprises should be brought under 
the purview of the act, we must still attain this objective through legislation. 
But the absence of such controls should not permit the extension of the exemp- 
tion to the more urban commercial enterprises where the usual rural and small 
farm enterprise do not prevade the terms of employment. 

The rise in the speed of travel makes the maintenance of the farm and rural 
condition less separable. The only effect of such a social trend should be to 
narrow the range of the exemption and its possible coverage. The same ob 
servation would be relevant to other suggestions such as “historical practices,” 
or the operation * * * where the prepared commodity is first loaded.” 
These areas are now no longer characterized by terms of employment and wage 
levels such as pervade the smail rural proprietor-run farm. The tendency has 
been away from such operation. The consequence must necessarily be that 
the exemption will be more and more restricted. 

The only formula which will eliminate inequities is one which will substitute 
a specific overtime penalty provision over 40 hours upon all processors. Any 
regulation short of such a provision will create difficulties. Union contracts 
and prevailing practice are extending the observation of such rules. While the 
present area of production phrase and limitation is in the act we must narrow 
its effect and restrict it to the area to which it was designed to apply, namely, 
the rural farm areas immediately surrounding the site of production of the 
commodity. It must not extend to the first processor who is not in this 
immediate area. 


4. Discrimination against the worker is a serious blow to our Nation 


Far more serious than the discrimination claimed by some processors is the con- 
tinued existence of the low labor standards among the workers in this industry. 
They are working excessive hours at very low rates of pay. The low levels to 
which they have been degraded in some areas was recently disclosed by the hear- 
ings conducted by the President’s Commission on Migrant Labor. They show ex- 
ploitation which must be curbed. Some employers and operations in this class are 
those being considered by this hearing. These conditions are a blot upon our 
Nation. These revelations will provide Communist propaganda at home and 
abroad. We cannot allow the extension of exemptions which will increase the 
number of persons subject to the degrading conditions revealed at these hear- 
ings. We must hold strongly at least to the limits designed by the law. 

The law did not contemplate exemptions which would extend the areas of ex- 
ploitation. The Administrator should carefully consider the present limits of 
the exemption as the maximum. The testimony before the House committee 
carefully illustrated the practices of employers who concentrated all production 
into the exempt periods of 14 weeks and forced long hours, paid low wages and 
avoided all overtime pay. 

Under union contracts throughout this country we are eliminating these 
conditions. The law should not make the process of establishing sounder 
working conditions any more difficult by broadening the area of exemption. 


5. Special industry definitions 


The various proposals for the peanut, milk, cotton, and fresh fruit and vege- 
table industries xre all designed to broaden the exemption beyond the actual 
aren of production. The technique which is being employed is to label an entire 
region of the State as being characteristically devoted to the crop and then to 
conclude that necessarily it should be all exempted. It would thereby include 
large cities, urban areas of every description, highly industrialized communities 
and other places which have lost all previous association with the production of 
the cro», It is illustrated by the exemption desire for the peanuts. Where the 
proposal would allow for exemption of workers and plants in Labnay, Thomas- 
ville, Mouttrie. Valdoast, Waycross, ete., the same effect is contemplated by the 
proposals for cotton and fresh fruits and vegetables. Specific examination of 
the maps and illustrations of how much of the presently covered parts of the 
industry would be exempt would be a routine task which the Wage and Hour 
Division has no doubt already completed. We believe that these areas now 
exempt from the coverage should not be extended. 


6. Previous reconmendations of the Administrator 


In his testimony before the House committee in January 1949 the Wage and 
Hour Administrator “heartily” endorsed the committee’s recommendations that 
both sections 18 (a) (10) and 7 (¢c) be eliminated from the act and that another 
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section, 7 (b) (3) be revised and strengthened to permit seasonal industries to 
work a 10-hour day and a 50-hour week for a 14-week period. If these recom- 
mendations had been adopted, the entire area of production question would have 
been eliminated. 


7. Conclusion 


The Administrator has already provided a definition for the term “area of 
production.” He has indicated to the Congress its administrative difficulties. 
He recommended that definite limitations be placed upon the operations during 
the seasonal period. The Congress in its recent revision of the act did not 
change the act. It continued the exemption given to the previous act. It did not 
suggest broadening it. It improved the terms for those under the act. The 
present petitioners applied to Congress for such more extended exemptions and 
they failed in Congress. They cannot rightfully expect the Administrator to do 
that which Congress refused them. There is no justification for changing the 
act’s coverage. 

The present regulations should be tightened and the Administrator should 
continue to petition the Congress for the entire elimination of the provision 
granting exemptions for enterprises in the area of production. While he is 
defining this region he should limit it strictly to enterprises (sec. 7 (c)) and 
employees (sec. 13 (a) (10)) which are rural and agricultural in character. The 
tightening we propose is the reduction of the area from which the supply of 
commodities are derived: 


Miles 
CAD, I Oi CI hk iin dns Later pat ih icin chin esl ee nltiiteaiacal 25 
a a ee 10 
Neen ee eee ti ee 5 
Compressing and compress warehousing of cotton and operations or tobacco. 20 
Other agricultural and horticultural commodities___.__..._.__--.-----_--____ 5 


Mr. Everman. My statement for the Textile Union refers to the 
fact, Mr. Chairman, that in the various hearings before the committees 
of the Senate, and the House dealing with the amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act adopted in 1949, effective in 1950, we produced 
considerable testimony urging support of coverage of migrant farm 
laborers. 

I have checked those records and find that testimony is precisely 
relevant under present-day conditions, and request that the staff sum- 
marize that material for the use of the committee. It is fairly exten- 
sive and in some cases quite detailed. 

In the 1949 hearings we endorsed the suggested definition for cover- 
ing migrant farm workers as proposed originally, I think, by Mr. 
McComb, in the annual report of the Wage and Hour Division, to 
which reference was made by Mr. Michael Galvin of the United States 
Department of Labor in his testimony would reach large-scale farm- 
ing in America. After some further study of the subject we now 
believe that definition could be improved. Many things have to be 
done legislatively to improve the conditions of the migrant workers. 
But if anything could be said to have greater importance, certainly 
coverage under the terms of the Fair Labor Standards Act of the 
large-scale worker is of elementary importance. 

Sinton Humrnurey. I would suggest at this point in your remarks 
we incorporate Mr. McComb’s definition unless you have it in your 
prepared statement. 

Mr. EpetmaNn. It is included in my statement. The CIO’s official 
position is that the minimum wage, or rather the statutory wage under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, of 75 cents is inadequate. It should 
be increased to $1.25 per hour. 

The CIO takes the position, earnestly supported by the textile work- 
ers, that in the course of time and as rapidly as cael that minimum 
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wages for farm workers, and we are now talking about large-scale 
farm workers, the corporation type of farm, should certainly be iden- 
tical with the minimum wage paid workers in industry. 

We realize, however, that there will have to be a transitional period 
before that social objective can be achieved. 

We recommend that the minimum wage for agricultural labor as 
defined here should not be less than 75 cents. We further strongly 
urge that the industry-committee type of approach to this problem be 
adopted; that the act be amended to establish industry committees 
which would recommend a higher minima for certain areas of both 
agriculture and industry, and we urge that the act be amended to have 
a tripartite committee which would recommend a wage above 75 cents 
for this type of labor be enacted. 

We urge that considerable study be given by this committee to the 
problem as to whether certain additional features should be added to 
the law applying specially to agricultural labor. 

Should some guaranty be written into the law applying to the 
worker that must be on hand, must be ready and prepared to wait for 
work, but who are not actually put to work because of weather or other- 
wise. Virtually exery union contract today has some provision re- 
quiring that if a worker is called in on the job from his home and there 
is no work for any reason, that the employer must make some payment 
to that particular worker. 

It certainly seems even more important in the case of the migrant 
worker that some provision be wand out to deal with that problem. 
We do not have at this moment a precise solution to suggest. We ask 
that the committee study this peculiar hazard faced by migrant farm 
workers. 

I do not think our CIO testimony specifically dealt with the ques- 
tion of housing in relation to the needs of migrant labor. If all of the 
necessary social legislation regarding minimum wage, fair-labor 
standards, social security, labor relations, are enacted, there would 
still be required active intervention on the part of the governmental 
agencies, Federal and State, to be able to solve the housing problem. 
We point out that there is ample experience available for dealing 
with this problem in the files of the Farm Security Administration 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Some brilliant solutions were achieved by Farm Security and it 
would seem to me that a summary of that particular experience be 
made available to the members of this committee. 

Mr. Barsasn. One of the documents put into the record by Mr. 
Fuller was a rather exhaustive survey. 

Senator Humeurey. I thought we had that. Miss Hadley shakes 
her head. I see by the witness list, however, that Mr. Hudgins, for- 
merly of the Farm Security Administration, will be in here to give a 
historical report of the Farm Security Administration. We should 
wlso get the Farmers Home Administrator to tell us what they are 
doing. 

Mr. Epetman. It would seem to me that the experience in the last 
war, with the trailer as a solution for the kind of housing problem, 
might be the answer here. Such data could be obtained from the 
Public Housing Administration of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administration. 
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I think if adequate sites are prepared on the large-scale farming 
areas with sanitary facilities, water, wash houses, et cetera, that the 
trailer is probably the solution in many situations where the workers 
must move in large blocks from one place to another. 

— Houmpurey. Would the trailers be under Federal jurisdic- 
tion 

Mr. Everman. Yes. If we can propose Government sponsored cor- 
porations to build and erect and manage the St. Lawrence seaway, 
certainly some type of Government-operated corporationss could han- 
dle a problem of this kind and it could be developed as a completely 
self-liquidating project with no burden on the taxpayer. 

I specifically call attention to the fact that at a conference of social 
workers in Colorado, I attended this summer, some of the social work- 
ers there told me privately in regard to the employment of Indians, 
particularly in the Western States, that most county health officers 
are completely helpless in making any recommendation whatsoever 
for the correction of the most scandalous and disgraceful health con- 
ditions. I was told the political domination of those areas by the 
growers makes it absolutely impossible to expect any local health 
officer to make a recommendation to correct even the most shocking 
and filthy mess that exists there. 

It seems to me that some technique must be developed for interven- 
tion by the Federal Government, particularly in areas of that type 
where there is no hope whatsoever of relief either from State or local 
health authorities. 

One final off-the-top-of-the-head suggestion is this: Mr. Dragon 
and Mr. Lindberg referred to the fact that these migrant workers are 
subject to regulation by the Wage Stabilization Board. 

ight I point out, however, that under the terms of the National 
Labor Relations Act they have no legal right to claim governmental 
intervention or assistance of any kind in relation to collective bar- 
gaining. 

Perhaps this subcommittee might investigate the equity of a situ- 
ation of this kind. Would you recommend to the Congress at the time 
when the Defense Production Act is being considered that this group 
of workers should not be removed entirely from the regulation of the 
Wage Stabilization Act until such time as the Congress decides to 
extend the collective bargaining rights to farm employees. 

Senator Humpurey. It is good of you to have come. We appreci- 
ate your knowledge of this subject. Because these hearings will go 
on if we do not proceed quickly, we must continue right on. 

Every time I hear testimony about deplorable social conditions or 
conditions that surely merit improvement or change, I also hear testi- 
mony of the failure of State and local governments to meet their 
responsibilities. What you said a moment ago about the political 
domination over health officers and health departments by economic 
power groups is a sad commentary upon the responsibility and the 
effectiveness of legislative and administrative agencies at State and 
local levels, and I might even say, at the Federal level. This domina- 
tion has worked its way up to high places. 

Mr. Epetman. Individuals employed by the Indian Bureau of the 
Department of the Interior told me privately that the physical con- 
ditions under which Indians in Colorado and Arizona were forced 
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to live were often utterly deplorable. The local authorities could 
extend no cooperation whatsoever for the correction of the most filthy 
and dangerous conditions. 

Senator Humpurery. Is that not what you call political influence? 

Mr. Epetman. Yes. 

Senator Humeurey. This is corruption. 

Mr. Epeitman. Exactly. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to make it quite clear that, although I 
am not for a moment condoning the kind of corruption where you 
steal a man’s purse, there is another kind of corruption which is 
not always recognized. It is the corruption of public sensibility, the 
corruption of social sensitivity. 

I have watched the Governor in my own State, who is now a Federal 
judge, challenge that kind of situation. He really cracked the whip 
on some powerful boys. They ran for cover because if a man has 
fortitude, he can make these people run for cover. 

Mr. Epetman. If the ethical scales were not unbalanced as referred 
to by our witnesses, it would seem as if in weighing, the outright steal- 
ing of poy and the outright stealing of human rights and the imposi- 
tion of deplorable and wretched conditions, that probably the latter 
might weigh the heavier in terms of evil. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Again we come back to the whole field of civil 
rights where you have minority groups that are politically inarticulate 
for they are legally denied and illegally denied—by some sub rosa 
method—the right of the franchise, the right to effective political 
participation. 

Frequently their failure to participate is due to their ignorance, the 
lack of proper education and proper conditions for wholesome partici- 
pation in the body politic. 

It is fair to say wherever you find a sizable minority group, whether 
it is racial or religious that has not been given an opportunity to be 
educated, to participate in the community, you will find this kind of 
exploitation. 

I think these hearings go beyond the subject of migratory workers 
because they tell a story about what is happening to the whole fabric of 
American society. What we say here about the migratory worker can 
be said about the American Indian. In many parts of the country the 
American Negro is not a migratory worker but he is still a member 
of the minority. Wherever you find this depressed minority group, 
you find a bad political situation and corruption, the kind of ethical 
corruption which indicates utter immorality. We have it in prac- 
tically every State in the Union if an effort is made to find it. We are 
pointing to the Southwest now, and the West, but it is certainly not re- 
stricted to these parts. I saw it happen in my own State, among the 
Chippewa Indians. They were left to die until one or two people in 
os State took matters into their hands and started doing something 
about it. 

I have generally found that when a public official has enough cour- 
age to stand by what he believes, these other people just disappear. 

ese economic pressure groups are the biggest cowards in the world, 
and when a public official has the courage his own convictions, they 
back away. 

We have a lot of room for improvement in the Federal Government. 
I say this for the Department of Labor and the Immigration Service 
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and for each one of our agencies here in Washington. Much can be 
done without additional legislation, if there is the will to doit. Ihope 
that representatives of these departments are within the radius of my 
voice. I am going to be needling them. 

We will now hear from Mr, Sifton. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL SIFTON, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, UAW, CIO 


Mr. Strron. I have waited about 9 years to make this statement. 
In April 1943, a perfectly workable method of recruiting and utilizing 
the available farm labor among United States citizens was dismantled, 
wrecked, and destroyed by action of Congress under Public Law 45, 
which set aside the system that had been evolved by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration and was being put into effect. 

The long staple cotton ranchers of Arizona had refused all winter 
long to pick their cotton because the standard set by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration called for certain minimum features, to wit, 
a minimum wage of 30 cents an hour, living quarters of 12 by 14 feet 
for a family of four, I believe, clean drinking water, and one privy 
for every 24 persons. 

At that time, and since, I remarked that I was not a mean man, but 
I was mean enough to wish that Ed O’Neil was waiting on the end 
of that 24-person line some frosty morning. 

That standard was fought. It was broken. It was set aside. The 
job was taken out of the War Manpower Commission. It was given 
to the Office of Labor of the War Food Administration under a 
Colonel Buie there, and there was no such standards for the remainder 
of the war or since. In fact standards that have been demanded and 
obtained by the Republic of Mexico for its nationals coming here to do 
farm work have been prohibited for United States citizens. 

There have been a great many recommendations with research, in- 
vestigation, the assembly of statistics, and the passing of legislation 
regarding migrant labor on the farms of the Nation. 

his problem of meeting the labor needs under fair labor condi- 
tions can be met whenever there is enough understanding and moral 
indignation in the Congress of the United States to go into the Ap- 
propriations Committees and say that in the funds appropriated for 
the Bureau of Employment Security and the Farm Placement Service 
there shall be enough money and directions to set up a program for a 
well-organized farm labor program to recruit, transport, house, place, 
and to see that fair conditions are attained in the employment of 
United States citizens in farm work. 

That can be done without going all around Robin Hood’s barn for 
several years more. 

It will not be done until there is more moral indignation, more 
public understanding of this issue. What this thing really needs is 
an appreciation by the American people and the Members of Congress 
that there is too much blood and sweat and tears and disease on the 
food we eat and on the clothes we wear. 

Upton Sinclair got home the story in regard to the packing house 
workers years ago. We need within the Congress more people like 
Senator Norris, who fought for the rehabilitation of the £V coun- 
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try. We need them to carry the flag on this. We have a nucleus in 
this committee but we need more. 

I urge that in your study you look at some legislative shortcuts 
through the appropriation route to get some action now this year. 

When you have before you R. W. Hudgens, formerly of the Farm 
Security Administration, ask him about the program that was such 
a success and that was destroyed in April 1943. 

Senator Humpeurey. We will ask him. 

Thank you very much. You may have waited 9 years, but you 
were in good shape when you arrive 

We will recess until 2: 30 this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 
2:30 p. m., same day). 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing reconvened at 2:30 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess, 

Senator Humreurey. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this afternoon is Mr. Sol Markoff, representing the 
National Child Labor Committee. 

Mr. Markoff, do you have a prepared statement ¢ 


STATEMENT OF SOL MARKOFF, ASSOCIATE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Mr. Marxorr. Yes, I have. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I offer you this alternative: You can read 
your prepared statement, if you wish, or you can have the statement 
incorporated into the record as if it were read, and then you can dis- 
cuss it orally, in order to supplement it. 

But it is your choice, and I am at your disposal. 

Mr. Marxorr. [f it is all right with you, what I would like to do is 
read parts of the statement. 

Senator Humrurey. Very well, you may proceed as you wish and 
make your identification for the record. 

Mr. Marxorr. My name is Sol Markoff. I am associate general 
secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, a private agency 
founded in 1904 and incorporated by act of Congress in 1907. 

Our agency has concerned itself with the children of migrant farm 
families and with the problems of rural child welfare almost from the 
very first days of our organization. 

I would like to leave with your committee a list of our many studies 
in this field, as an indication of our long and continuing interest in 
the problems which you are here considering. 

Before presenting our agency’s views about migrant farm labor, 
I should like to mention briefly that I am appearing here as a substi- 
tute—a rather poor substitute, I believe—for our general secretary, 
Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, whose illness has made it impossible for 
ler to appear before you personally. 

Mrs. Zimand has been with our agency for many years. She knows 
the problems of migrant labor and migrant children just as well as 
anyone else I know, wand it is a source of great regret to her that she 
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could not come here today to share her knowledge and experience with 
you. 

However, she did prepare a statement which she intended to dis- 
cuss with you, and I would ask that that statement be included in the 
record of your hearings. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, that will be done. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY GERTRUDE Fo.Ks ZIMAND, GENERAL SECRETARY, NATIONAL CHILD 
LABOR COMMITTEE, New York, N. Y. 


The National Child Labor Committee is a voluntary organization founded in 
1904 and incorporated by act of Congress in 1907. It has concerned itself with 
the children of farm migrants and rural child welfare generally almost since 
its inception. A list of its many studies in this field is attached as an indication 
of its background and knowledge of migrant problems. 

The National Child Labor Committee is gratified that your subcommittee 
is holding these hearings. It gives us hope that the Congress will recognize the 
gravity of the migrant farm-labor problem and that at long last steps will be 
taken to give this most neglected group of our population, the standards of living, 
of employment and of education that this country seeks to provide for all within 
its borders. 

I shall comment briefly on some subjects covered by committee-print bills— 
but the major portion of my testimony will be on the conditions under which 
migrant children are growing up with specific suggestions for Federal action. 

I. One of the committee-print bills deals with housing. In our studies in 
many States we have seen migrant housing that is fit only for animals. I could 
give documented and photographic corroboration of this—but I know you have 
had ample testimony on this point. I would, however, like to read an excerpt 
from a letter written to her mother by a college student who worked in a 
fellowship group in Colorado in 1950: 

“We spent some time nailing on a roof of a new Methodist camp, spoke before 
Rotary, led an evening of recreation among church youth, then spent a day 
traveling around the valley * * *. Stopped at a migrant camp and spent 
some time with the kids, and so forth. The reaction of the Czech girl who went 
with us to the migrant labor camp (they—migrant workers—were living in the 
stalls of a barn, all the kids had watery eyes, many pock marks and deformed 
bone growth) was that she hadn’t seen anything like this since the concentration 
camp and didn’t realize it existed in America.” 

From our personal knowledge of housing and sanitary conditions, we strongly 
support the general principles of the committee-print bill. We do not feel that 
we have the technical background on housing legislation that would enable us to 
make any valuable contribution on its administrative provisions. 

II. We are especially interested in the bill to regulate the activities of employ- 
ment agencies and labor contractors. We regret that this proposed regulation 
is limited to those whose operations are interstate. We would raise the question 
as to whether, under the interstate commerce power, Federal regulation could 
be extended to all those who contract for labor that is employed on commodities 
that are shipped in interstate commerce, even if the workers recruited do not 
themselves cross State lines. The independent contractor is the most vicious 
element in the migrant picture. He is responsible to no one and his practices 
are utterly unscrupulous. Catholic and Protestant clergymen, welfare workers, 
teachers and merchants in Colorado referred to him as a “racketeer,” “an ex- 
ploiter of human misfortunes,” a “thief,” a “robber baron.” 

We found in Colorado that private contractors often had grossly misrepre- 
sented conditions, especially when the “head-hunting”’ method of recruitmen was 
used: i. e., the recruiter is paid on a per capita basis for each worker delivered to 
Colorado. He is in reality a twentieth century slave trader. 

One of many such victims interviewed was a young man persuaded by a re- 
cruiter to leave a maintenance job in a Texas city for beet work in Colorado. He 
was promised factory work at high wages in Wyoming from the middle of July 
to the first of October, between the peak periods of beet work. His wife was ex- 
pecting her first baby and had been assured that Colorado provided full ma- 
ternity care for wives of beet workers. There proved td be no factory work in 
Wyoming. The baby was delivered in a tent without any medical care. When 
interviewed the man was feeling desperate as to how he was going to make 
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enough money to get home, find a new job in Texas, and keep his family alive in 
the interim period. 

These racketeer contractors are so desperate to get workers to “sign up” with 
them that they lie about the State employment service. Migrants told our in- 
vestigator tales, obviously malicious and untrue, about what the employment 
service would do if they went to it for jobs. 

It is not without significance that in our Colorado study, where the field work 
covered a 4-month period, the only threats made to migrants who talked with 
interviewers came from labor contractors. And the only persons who refused to 
talk with interviewers were labor contractors. 

We earnestly hope Congress will take immediate steps to stop this trafficking 
in human misery. 

I1I. Your committee has also under consideration the question of a minimum 
wage for migrant farm workers which we strongly favor. 

You have already had documented testimony on incredibly low-wage rates in 
inany migrant areas. The principle of a minimum wage has long been accepted 
for industrial workers. Men and women who work in agriculture are the same 
kind of human beings. They, too, must eat, clothe themselves, and take care of 
their children. Migrants must pay cash for all these things. They can’t raise 
their own produce for, even if they have homes, they are not there during the 
growing season. They are absolutely dependent on their cash wages. 

But in supporting a minimum wage, we would point out that a minimum wage is 
not, of itself, a cure for the poverty of migrants. A wage of $1 an hour doesn’t 
mean much if a person averages only 2 or 3 days work a week. Many factors, 
other than the wage scale, push down the migrants’ income. He is not paid 
during the period of transportation to and from his home base to the State he 
works—sometimes over a thousand miles, as from Texas to Michigan. He is 
not paid for the time he spends going from one job to another in a State. A 
public welfare official in Colorado said : 

Many times in 1 day workers will have to work in Otero County, Crowley 
County, and Pueblo County. No consideration in wages is given for the time lost 
from going from job to job. This last year some of our laborers, who live in 
Rocky Ford, worked at Granada which is about 90 miles away. They would get 
up at 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning, be transported to their work and return home 
not earlier than 9 or 9.30 in the evening, but were paid only for the time spent 
on the job.” 

Nor are they paid when the weather makes work impossible or when a crop is 
not ready as soon as the grower anticipated. And, of course, they aren't paid 
when they are out of work—and it may be a long period between jobs. 

In Colorado the average annual family income from all sources for 252 families 
was $1,424. This averaged $530 a year per worker. 

The average size of the migrant family in Colorado was 5.7—so the average 
income per person Was about $250. (Even the Federal income tax allows $600 per 
capita exemption. ) 

Forty families with 6 members averaged $1,030 a year—$171 per person. 

Twenty-three families with 8 members averaged $1,324 a year—$147 per person. 

The irregularity of employment makes all the more essential a minimum wage 
for the work migrants do have. But this committee, or some agency of the 
Federal Government must face the fact that methods must be devised to provide 
a steady year-round income for migrant workers. That could well be a major 
first task for the Federal Committee on Migratory Farm Labor, which is pro- 
posed in another committee print bill. 

IV. We strongly favor the appointment of such a Federal committee and espe- 
cially the inclusion of public representatives, Testimony has been given that the 
same objective might better be accomplished through an interagency committee 
of the Federal departments concerned and a separate advisory committee. We 
do not believe this would be an effective procedure for Federal programing. 
There was such a Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Migrant Labor a few 
years ago. It published a good report, but with rather general recommendations. 
Whether it was officially terminated I don’t know—but it certainly petered out. 
Nothing has happened as a result of its work. The only recommendation on 
which there was any action was on child labor. And that action was not initiated 
by the Federal Inter-Agency Committee. Many of us had been working on that 
piece of legislation for several years. 

Morover, an interagency committee has no full-time executive chairman, 
whose sole function is to work on this problem and who, as a nonmember of 
Government, can help smooth out differences that may arise between agencies. 
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A committee of the type proposed in the committee print bill could begin to pin- 
point responsibility for various phases of this problem so that both buck-passing 
and function-squabbling between Federal agencies could be reduced. The lay 
members, if well chosen, would put teeth in the committee and would see that 
plans for action were carried out as well as talked about. If talk could solve the 
migrant situation, the problem would have ceased to exist 25 years ago. 

I have one query about the print bill—namely, the last sentence in section 4 
(3)—that the committee “may appoint and fix the compensation of such person- 
nel as it deems necessary for carrying out the work of the committee." We 
believe that personnel and salaries should come under civil service. 

I would now like to discuss another phase of the situation and to suggest legis- 
lation which we believe should have high priority in any Federal program—the 
conditions under which migrant children are growing up. It is obvious that 
there are many aspects of migrant life that are not wholesome for children—the 
constant moving about with no roots in a community, the congested housing that 
makes impossible normal or even decent home life, the unspeakable sanitary 
conditions, inadequate income, poor diet, lack of medical care—the infant mor- 
tality rate among migrant families in Colorado was nearly twice as high as that 
for the State of Colorado. However, I am going to speak on three other points, 
directly related to child welfare and basic to improvement, on which we urge 
immediate action: (1) the care of young children Whose mothers are working, 
(2) child labor, and (3) education. 

1. Child care.—It is an economic necessity for migrant mothers to work in the 
fields. Their children are taken care of in whatever manner their mothers can 
devise. In Colorado 100 mothers with children under 10 years arrange it as 
follows: 

41 took their young children to the fields 
26 left them with older children 
12 left them with elderly people 
11 left them with neighbors or relatives 
8 left them at home unattended 
2 placed them in day nurseries 

At most 25 percent could be considered to have adequate care—those left with 
elderly people, neighbors, or relatives—and two in day nurseries. 

The older children who took care of the younger ones were often, themselves, 
only 10 or 11. Some of the children left unattended were locked in cars. This 
was not hearsay; our field staff saw several instances. No day-care provision 
was found anywhere except at the Palisade and Fort Lupton camps, both former 
Federal camps which have child-care centers operated by the Home Missions 
Council. 

Only last week I heard of a practice among Indian workers in Arizona. The 
Indian mothers, unwilling to leave their babies alone, took them to the fields and 
laid them on the grgund. The color of Indian babies is not unlike that of 
Mother Earth, so when the farm machine came along a man would walk ahead 
of the machine and pick up the children. 

Last year Congress authorized Federal funds for day-care centers for the 
children of working mothers in defense areas (Public Law 139). However, it re- 
fused to appropriate any money for this. It is doubtful, even if funds are ap- 
propriated this year, that day-are centers in migrant farm areas would be qual- 
ified under this law. Under title V of the Social Security Act, funds for child- 
welfare services are available to States for day-care centers. However, this 
appropriation is not large, and the regulations prescribed seem to be adapted 
to urban communities. Probably no migrant area could meet them. 

We therefore recommend that legislation be enacted granting Federal funds 
for the establishment of day-care centers in migrant areas, these funds to be 
administered by the Children’s Bureau, with recognition in the law that the 
requirements to be met by States requesting funds shall take into account the 
paucity of social-welfare services in such areas. 

Il. Child labor.—It is not surprising, in view of the poverty of migrant families, 
that children become part of the labor force as soon as they are old enough 
to pick a bean. Of 205 working children under 16 years in Colorado, 88—nearly 
43 percent—had started work before they were 10 years old. Forty-six children 
started their work career as full-time workers during school hours. Nearly two- 
thirds of the children worked more than 8 hours a day; 37 percent worked more 
than 10 hours a day. 

Congress has already taken one important step toward eliminating child-labor 
abuses by its adoption in 1949 of an amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
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setting a 16-year minimum age for work on commercial farms while schools are 
in session. Strong efforts are being made by the Labor Department to enforce 
this law, but great apposition has developed, especially in the cotton regions of 
the Southwest. Many devices are adopted to circumvent it. Schools are closed 
while migrants are in a district so that the migrant children may legally be 
employed. We heard of one district with migrant workers (Minnesota) which 
closed its schools and then sent its resident children by bus to a school in another 
district. In another place (Texas) a school for migrants was opened at 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon. The children, after their full day’s work, did not attend the 
school, but it was claimed that, since their school did not open until 4 it was legal 
for thei to work until 4 o'clock. Some areas, we understand, are considering 
redistricting so that migrant children will be in a separate school district from 
resident children and the district with the migrants can close its schools without 
interfering with the schooling of resident children. 

Even more serious is the fact that nine bills are now in the House Committee 
on Education and Labor to weaken this law, especially in its application to 
migrant children. We hope the members of this subcommittee will be on the 
ulert to prevent any such action. 

There still remains, even with this Federal law, the fact that, except in two or 
three States, there is no minimum age whatever for the employment of children 
on farm work outside of school hours. They may and do work at any age and for 
any number of hours. We believe the Fair Labor Standards Act should regulate 
this, but we are not suggesting immediate introduction of such legislation. We 
believe this should be deferred until the minimum age for work during school 
hours is more firmly established. 

Ill. Hducation.—-The children of migratory workers without question consti- 
tute the most educationally neglected group in this country. Every study of 
migrant labor has revealed a lack of schooling that is shocking—children who 
never go to school, many who go only 3 or 4 months a year, great retardation, 
dropping out of school at 10 or 12 years, a high degree of illiteracy. They are 
probably few migrant boys who could qualify to serve in the Army. 

The findings in Colorado are cited merely as one illustration of an almost 
incredible situation. Among 354 school-age children (7 to 16 years) in 262 
migrant families— 

tight percent had never been in school. Nearly a third of them were 
over 10 years. 

Twenty-six percent had left school permanently. 

Most of the children who had left school, including the 14-, 15- and 16- 
year-olds, had not gone beyond the first or second grades. Only four had 
completed four or more grades—the test of functional literacy. 

Highty-two percent of all school-age children were retarded from 1 to 8 
years. 

Practically all children 11 years of age and over were retarded 3 years 
or more. 

Attached to this statement is further data from the Colorado report and high 
lights from studies in several other States. All are similar in their findings. 

No one knows how many migrant children there are. Estimates vary from 
250,000 to nearly half a million. But, whatever the exact figure may be, the im- 
portant fact is that many thousands of our boys and girls are growing up with 
practically no education. Both for their own sakes as children growing up in 
this land which cherishes the individual and for the sake of the Nation whose 
adult citizens they soon will be, these little crop nomads should be given the 
opportunities for education which America seeks to give to all within its borders. 

Many of these children are interstate and therefore a special concern of the 
Federal Government. In Colorado all but 40 of the 262 families had come from 
other States, more than half from Texas. 

Congress has already expressed its intent that the children of migrant workers 
should be in school by barring their employment under 16 years on commercial 
farms when schools are in session. It cannot require their attendance at school, 
but it has removed the chief cause for nonattendance. This law is making local 
communities aware of their responsibility for the schooling of the children whose 
families have come temporarily into their districts to help harvest the crops 
on which the economy of the area depends. But school authorities, while begin- 
ning to recognize their responsibilities, are increasingly concerned about the 
financial burden of providing schooling for large numbers of children who are 
only temporarily in their districts. 

We therefore urge that consideration be given at this session of Congress to 
provision of Federal funds to the States for the education of migrant children. 
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This has been discussed at various times but has always bogged down because 
no one knows how many such children there are, how large an appropriation is 
needed, or how it should be apportioned. 

We do not believe the difficulties are insurmountable and are suggesting the 
outline of a simple bill. Its main points would be: 

(1) An appropriation of $10,000,000. If this amount is too high, the unex- 
pended moneys would revert to the Treasury. This sum of $10,000,000 is based 
on an estimate of 200,000 migrant children 6 through 15 years and an allowance 
ef $50 per migrant child. Fifty dollars is roughly one-fourth of the average per 
capita expenditures for schools in the United States. It is assumed that States 
will meet part of the cost through regular school funds and also that migrant 
children are in a community for only part of the school year. 

(2) Ninety-six percent of the appropriation would be for the reimbursement 
of State departments of education at the rate of $1 per day for each migrant 
child in attendance. 

(3) The distribution of funds within the State would be in accordance with a 
plan submitted by the State education department and approved by the United 
States Office of Education. This would permit freedom in State planning, for 
the problem is very different in different communities. In some States a per 
capita distribution to districts with migrant children might be desirable. Other 
States might wish to consider the establishment of State-operated mobile schools 
that would travel with the children. 

(4) The use of such funds in the State should not be restricted. The money 
should be available for, but not limited to, the employment of additional teachers 
and other personnel; provision for additional classroom space; equipment, sup- 
plies, and textbooks; transportation; institutes and special training for teachers, 
ete. 

(5) Two percent of the appropriation should go to State departments of 
education for administration of the funds, consultant service to local systems, 
and promotion of interstate agreements on record transfers, uniform textbooks, 
a core curriculum, etc., that would give greater continuity in the education of 
migrant children. 

(6) Two percent of the appropriation should be allotted to the United States 
Office of Education for administration of the act, for research, and for con- 
sultant services to State and local school systems on special problems connected 
with the education of migrant children. 

We are aware that the President’s budget has recommended an appropriation 
to the Office of Education of $181,000 to study and help develop programs for 
the education of migrant children. We do not believe this in any way lessens 
the need for Federal aid to the States for migrant education. If anything, it 
increases the need, for the Office of Education in its work in the various States 
will have much more support for its recommendation and can plan on a much 
sounder basis if it knows, and if the States and local districts know, that there 
will be Federal funds to help them carry out programs. In closing, we again 
urge priority in your planning for measures that will immediately and directly 
help migrant children. They cannot wait. They will soon be leaving their 
childhood ; and, unless something is done quickly, they will carry into adulthood 
the bitterness and resentments of a cheated childhood; they will remember 
lonesome days instead of their mothers’ care; they will remember working when 
other children played and working when other children went to school. 

We know the migrant problem must be attacked from many angles, but we 
believe none is more important than to give migrant children a different life 
and a chance to escape from migrant life. Now it is a vicious circle, migrancy, 
poverty, child labor, retardation, school leaving, illiteracy, back to migrancy 
again. 

Migrant farm labor may play an important part in America’s agricultural 
production, but migrancy as it exists today has no part in the American way 
of life. People learn through experience, and if we want our vast migrant 
population to remain true to our democratic concepts we must see that they learn, 
through their own experience, from childhood on, the meaning of democracy— 
equal opportunities for all. 


MAJOR STUDIES PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOK COMMITTEE ON CHILD 
LABOR, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE AMONG CHILDREN OF FARM WORKERS 


1909—Child Labor in Rural Kentucky. 
1914—People Who Go to Tomatoes (a study of 400 Maryland families). 
1916—Child Labor in the Sugar-Beet Fields of Colorado. 
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1917—Farm Work and Schools in Kentucky. 
1918—Farm Children in Oklahoma. 
1919%—People Who Go to Beets (Michigan). 
1920—California the Golden. 
Farm Labor Versus School Attendance. 
1921—Child Labor and Rural Tenancy. 
Rural Child Welfare (West Virginia). 
1923—Child Labor in the Sugar Beet Fields of Michigan. 
1924—Children Working in the Sugar Beet Fields of the North Platte Valley 
of Nebraska. 
1925—Child Labor Among Cotton Growers of Texas. 
Children Working on Farms in Certain Sections of the Western Slope of 
Colorado. 
Denver and Farm Labor Families. 
1926—Children Working in the Sugar Beet Fields of Certain Districts of the 
South Platte Valley, Colorado. 
1928—Children Working on Farms in Certain Sections of Northern Colorado. 
1929—Child Labor in Agriculture and Farm Life in the Arkansas Valley of 
Colorado. 
1986—Pick for Your Supper (a study of child labor among migrants on the 
Pacific coast) 
A Summer in the Country (New Jersey). 
1940—Children in Strawberries (Mississippi Valley). 
1941—Two Weeks in Berrien County (Michigan). 
1942—Children Who Work on the Nation's Crops. 
1943—Cotton or School (Missouri). 
1951—Migrant Farm Labor in Colorado. 


HIGH LIGHTS FROM OTHER STUDIES 


1. A study by the National Child Labor Committee in 1940 among white mi- 
grant strawberry pickers in Arkansas and Kentucky showed that 36 percent of 
the children 7 through 15 years of age had not been to school a single day during 
the year preceding the inquiry. Those who had gone to school had attended an 
average of 86 days, a little over 4 months. Among the children 12 through 15 
years of age, one-third had completed the second grade or less; one-half had com- 
pleted the third grade or less. If the nonattendance record continued, these 
children would receive less schooling than their parents, for the parents of these 
young strawberry pickers had achieved a median grade of 4.4 (Children in 
Strawberries, National Child Labor Committee, 1940). 

Il. Among 487 migrant children 6 through 15 years working in the winter 
harvest in Hidalgo County, Tex., in 1940-41, 224 were not enrolled in school. 
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Number Not enrolled Percent 
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Sixty-nine percent of the migrant children who were enrolled did not enter 
school until after March 15; 32 percent withdrew before the 1st of April (The 
Work and Welfare of Children of Agricultural Laborers in Hidalgo County, 
Tex., U. S. Children’s Bureau, 1948). 

Ill. “The education of the Texas-Mexican adult is extremely inadequate ac- 
cording to the sample studied in Wisconsin. About two-fifths had no educa- 
tion whatever. Only 26 of a total of 184 adults from whom this information was 
obtained had had more than 4 years of schooling, which is usually considered 
to be the dividing line between literacy and illiteracy. It is imperative that the 
children of these people be provided with a starting point more equal to other 
children than their parents had in their generation. Most of the family heads 
and their wives are, by standard classification, illiterate’ (Migratory Agricul- 
tural Workers in Wisconsin, Governor’s Commission on Human Rights, Madison, 
June 1950). 
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IV. A study of 246 fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade children of seasonal agri- 
cultural workers in the San Joaquin Valley revealed that “their educational 
status is distinctly below the level of other elementary schoo! children through- 
out the States. * * * In general, the children are overage for their grades. 
* * * ‘Teachers report that many children have scholastic and social adjust- 
ment problems. Few records are available of children’s educational history 
or of their physical and social development. Many children are new to the com- 
munity and new to the State and thus few children have had a continuous edu- 
cational program in one school” (Agricultural Labor in the San Joaquin Valley, 
the Governor’s Committee to the Survey the Agricultural Labor Resources of the 
San Joaquin Valley, Sacramento, Calif., March 1951). 

V. “In this setting (migrant farm labor) where, according to numerous. sur- 
veys, only a minority is literate, (that is, have finished the fourth grade), where 
many have not finished the second grade and some report that whenever they 
do enrol! they are always put into the first grade, it is exciting to witness the re- 
sponse to the few schools run by church groups. Children who do not have to 
work or to take care of younger brothers or sisters eagerly attend school. In 
many instances parents whose need of the added income that their children 
might contribute is desperate will still encourage these children to attend school 
rather than to work in the fields. But why should the Federal Government, the 
State government and the county school systems leave this job to the limited ef- 
forts of church groups? Granted, they do get in this way some needed and 
some welcome interpretation of things religious. Yet, this does not excuse a 
policy that perpetuates an illiterate migrant population, or even, according to 
some studies, causes its retrogression” (Minnesota and Her Migratury Work- 
ers, published by the Migrant Committee of the Minnesota Council of Churches 
and the Home Missions Council of North America, 1950). 

VI. A study of the age and grade level of 157 children among 58 migrant beet- 
workers’ families revealed that 56 percent of the children of school age were re- 
tarded and that one child out of three was retarded 3 years or more. For 
children over 9 years retardation was even greater, and among the 15-year- 
olds, 87 were retarded (the Education of Children of Spanish-Speaking Migrants 
in Michigan, by Edgar 43. Johnston, University of Michigan, 1946). 

VII. A study of 214 migrant children in New York, southern Negroes who come 
up from Florida, indicated that 5 percent had not attended school at all during 
the school year 1948-49, and an additional 18 percent had been in school for 
less than 5 months during this period (a study on the Educational Status of Mi- 
grant Children in Labor Camps of New York State During the Summer of 1949, 
by Prof. Howard B, Thomas, Department of Rural Sociology, Cornell University). 


Mr. Marxorr. For my own part, I should like to make some com- 
ments about parts of that statement and to add to it facts gained 
from my own observations and experiences. 

Although the major part of what I have to say will concern the 
particular problems related to child welfare, that is child care and 
child labor and education, I do want to dwell briefly on some related 
matters, all of which together go to make up the migrant problem. 

One of the committee prints deals with housing. In our studies in 
many States we have seen housing that is fit only for animals. As a 
matter of fact, that probably is an understatement. Some of these 
shelters are unfit even for animals, and a grower would not put up his 
livestock in such quarters. He would take better care of them than 
that. 

I would like to show you and include in the record some photographs 
of migrant housing, and other aspects of migrant life if I may do 
that right now. I am sure I need not point out to you, Senator, the 
limitations of photographic art. It is possible to photograph the filth 
and the dirt, but not to photograph the smells. 

Senator Humrurey. The pictures shall be entered at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows.) 
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I would like also to read to you a short excerpt from a letter written 
to her mother by a college student who worked on a \ fellow ship in 
one of our Southwestern States, and I am quoting now: 

We stopped at a migrant camp and spent some time with the kids. They were 
living in the stalls of a barn, all the kids had watery eyes, many pock marks, 
and deformed bone growth. The foreign student we were with remarked that 
she had not seen anything like this since the concentration camps and did not 
realize it existed in America. 

From our personal knowledge of housing and sanitary conditions, 
we strongly support the general principles of the committee print 
bill. 

We do not feel, however, that we have a technical background on 
housing legislation that would enable us to make any valuable con- 
tribution on its administrative provisions. 

However, there is one point I would like to add: The home is 
something more than four walls and a roof. In addition to shelter 
there needs to be available to the migrants facilities for recreation 
for the children and for themselves. 


98334—52—pt. 1——-28 
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I do not know whether the committee print bill on housing contem- 
plates the construction of such facilities which are so important in 
making a home a place you want to live in and not something you want 
to run away from. 

We are very much interested in the proposals to regulate the activ- 
ities of labor contractors. In some ways the independent labor con- 
tractor is one of the most vicious elements in the whole picture. He 
is responsible to no one, and his practices are often utterly unscrupu- 
lous. 

In Colorado where we recently made a 4 months’ field investigation, 
religious leaders, teachers, and welfare workers repeatedly referred 
to him as a racketeer, “an exploiter of human misfortunes,” “a thief,” 
and a “robber-baron.” 

These are their words and I am simply quoting them. 

The independent labor contractor is, in reality, nothing short of a 
twentieth century slave trader. He gets his cut of everything. He 
gets a cut on the number of heads he brings to the grower—that is 
what he calls them, “heads,” not people or workers, but “heads”— 
he gets a cut on what they harvest; he may run a little commissary, 
and he gets a eut on the groceries he sells to the migrants; he may run 
a gambling concession, and he gets his cut there, and he may even 
supply camp followers and get fis cut from that sordid practice. 

We earnestly hope that the Congress will take steps to stop this 
traflicking in human misery. 

The committee also has under consideration the question of mini- 
mum wages for migrant farm workers which we strongly support. 
You have already had documented testimony on incredibly low wage 
rates in many migrant areas. The principle of a minimum wage has 
long been accepted for all industrial workers. 

Men and women who work in agriculture are the same kind of 
human beings. They, too, must eat, clothe themselves, and take care 
of their children. Migrants must pay cash for all these things. They 
cannot raise their own produce, for even if they have homes, they 
are not there during the growing season. 

They are absolutely dependent on their cash wages. 

But in supporting a minimum wage, we would point out that a 
minimum wage is not in itself a cure for the poverty of migrants. 
The wage of $1 an hour does not mean much if a person averages only 
2 or 3 days’ work a week. 

Many factors other than the wage scale push down the migrant’s 
income. He is not paid during the period of transportation to and 
from his home base to the State where he works, sometimes over a 
thousand miles, as from Texas to Michigan. He is not paid for the 
time he spends going from one job to another in a State, nor is he paid 
when the weather makes work impossible, or when the crop is not 
ready as soon as the grower anticipated. 

And, of course, they are not paid when they are out of work, and 
it may be a long period between jobs. 

In Colorado, the average annual family income from all sources 
for 252 families was $1,424. This was for the whole family, and you 
must remember that there are several workers in a family. 

If you consider the number of workers in each family, the amount 
of money these workers earned in Colorado was $530 a year per worker, 
something over $10 a week per worker. 
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The average size of the migrant family in Colorado was over five, 
so that the average income per person was about $250, and even the 
Federal income tax allows a $600 per capita exemption. 

The irregularity of employment makes all the more essential a 
minimum wage for the work migrants do have. But this committee, 
or some agency of the Federal Government, must face the fact that 
methods must be devised to provide a steady year-round income for 
migrant workers. 

That could well be a major first task for the Federal Committee on 
Migratory Farm Labor, which is proposed in another committee print 
bill, and we strongly favor the appointment of such a committee. 

Testimony has been given that the same objective might better be 
accomplished through an interagency committee. 

We do not believe this would be an effective procedure for Federal 
programing. There was such a Federal interagency committee on 
migrant labor a few years ago that published a good report. Whether 
it was officially terminated, or not, I do not know, but it certainly 
petered out. Nothing has happened as a result of its work. 

A committee of the type proposed in the committee print bill could 
begin to pin point cmmaaandia for various phases of this problem 
so that both buck-passing and function-squabbling between Federal 
agencies could be reduced. 

The lay members, if well chosen, could put teeth in the committee 
und see that plans for action are carried out as well as talked about, 
because if talk could solve the migrant situation, that problem would 
have been licked a long time ago. 

And I think, Senator, while I am talking on this point, I would like 
to say that I was very much impressed when you exhorted some 
governmental officials here a few weeks ago to show some crusading 
spirit. 

And I think that job could better be done if we had on such a 
migrant committee, public representatives who would act, perhaps, as 
a gadfly to governmental agencies to see that the right things get done, 
and get done, with dispatch. 

Senator Humpurey. What is the composition of that committee / 

Miss Haptey. Six members from the affected Government agencies, 
and three members from private life, with the chairman from private 
life. 

Senator Humrurey. I think we might want to, in executive session, 
to reconsider the number of people on that committee. I think it is 
rather loaded on the Government side; do you not think so / 

Miss Haptey. Possibly so. 

Senator Humrurey. That is, we might want to have greater public 
representation. 

Mr. Marxorr. I think that would be very wise. 

Senator Humpurey. A committee of that kind has got to be more 
or less a free agent if it is going to do the job that it ought to do; 
otherwise it may become an interdepartmental committee, in fact, if 
not in theory, and I do not think we want to have that. 

The point was well made when one of the witnesses who was 
testifying said that this committee might “ride herd” on the Govern- 
ment departments. That is exactly what we want it to do, what it 
should do. We want it not only to ride herd in the negative sense, but 
to be creative and constructive, to map a program. 
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The more testimony I hear the more I feel the necessity of a con- 
tinuing type of activity here. This problem is so filled with ramifica- 
tions, it 1s so complex, that it ramifies into every aspect of human 
existence. All a subcommittee such as this can do is to sort of high- 
light what are more or less obvious weaknesses and limitations. That 
is why I have been saying to the staff here every time somebody 
testifies that we have got to get this Federal migratory committee bill 
out of the full committee and onto the Senate floor. 

And may I say to those who are here that you have got to do some 
work in the House of Representatives, because these bills die from 
what might be called political schizophrenia. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Marxorr. I would like now to go on to another phase of the 
situation to suggest legislation which we believe should have high 
priority in any Federal program—the conditions under which migrant 
children are growing up. 

It is obvious that there are many aspects of migrant life that are 
not wholesome for children: the constant moving about with no roots 
in a community; the congested housing that makes impossible normal 
or even decent home life; the unspeakable sanitary conditions, inade- 
quate income, poor diet, and lack of medical care, and the infant 
mortality rate among migrant families in Colorado, we found, was 
twice as high as among other sections of the population. 

Now, these are figures, but let us strip aside for the moment this 
curtain of statistical abstraction. These are not only statistics and 
figures, they are children. These are children whose laughter their 
parents will never hear again. These are children who could grow 
up into intelligent and productive citizens of our society. They can 
contribute enormously to our wealth and our culture. 

I want to speak on three points relating to child welfare on which 
we urge immediate action: First, the care of young children whose 
mothers are working; second, child labor; and, third, education. 

Senator Humrnrey. Let me ask you a question here. Have you 
made any study as to whether or not there are adequate school facili- 
ties in the communities where these migrant children reside? 

Mr. Marxorr. Well, last year and this year, too, I got in touch with 
every county school superintendent in the country in order to find out 
what effect the Fair Labor Standards Act had, that is, the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act had on increasing enroll- 
ment or attendance in rural counties of our Nation. And I received 
replies, I think, from about one out of every three of the county school 
superintendents, about 1,100 of them. 

Nearly every one of them enthusiastically supported the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, and thought it was a 
wonderful thing. Nearly all of them also reported that even though 
facilities were overtaxed, they somehow made room for their migrant 
children. It was not the best kind of arrangement, but the migrant 
children were flocking into the schools. 

Apparently the migrant parents wanted then children to go to 
school. It is undoubtedly true that the school facilities are inadequate 
to take care of them, and it creates a lot of hardship for the migrants, 
and also for the children who permanently reside in a community. 
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I want to come back to that a little later on because I have a specific 
proposal to make to this committee regarding the education of migrant 
children. 

Senator Humpurey. You recall 2 years ago in the first session of 
Eighty-first Congress here in the Senate, we passed a medical and 
dental examination bill and dental care bill for children of school age. 
[S. 1411.] 

Mr. Marxorr. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. That died, I think, over in the House. I do 
not think it got out of the House committee. But it passed with an 
overwhelming vote in the Senate. It was reported out of this same 
committee, out of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

This provided funds to State departments of education for periodic 
health examinations and diagnosis including dental examinations and 
treatment for those children whose parents were incapable of paying 
for the cost of dental and medical care. 

This fund would reimburse the sehool districts for that kind of care. 

Would this not be a great asset, particularly with migratory chil- 
dren ¢ 

Mr. Marxorr. I think so, certainly. 

Senator Humpnrey. Why is it that we cannot get this kind of legis- 
lation through? We might just as well chat a little here. 

Mr. Marxorr. I think, speaking very frankly, that you perhaps 
have a great deal of trouble persuading your senatorial colleagues 
about the worth-whileness of this measure, and we in the social welfare 
field and in other organizations sometimes have a somewhat similiar 
difficulty in persuading our colleagues. 

Senator Humpurey. I am not sure it is just our colleagues. 

Mr. Marxorr. We have some difficulty. As a matter of fact some- 
times we feel as though we were fish swimming in strange waters. 
Here we are trying to focus our attention somewhat narrowly on child 
labor because that is what we were set up to do, to bring the facts 
about child labor to public attention. 

But now we become involved in such questions as labor economics, 
housing, immigration policy, education, and so on, and we now know 
we cannot avoid facing these things, but it has been difficult for some 
of us to do it. 

We work with other social welfare agencies and we try to persuade 
them about the validity of our proposals as a means of bringing about 
some reforms and somehow they are a little bit skeptical, because they 
do not quite see the relationship to their own programs and their 
original set-up, and it is an educational job on our part to persuade 
their boards of trustees that this is something that we have to go 
into. 

Senator Humenrey. One of the things that worries me today in 
American politics is the diversionary activity that is going on, the way 
the people of America are using their emotions in areas that are not 
too roetnciive. One has only so much energy, and one can take only 
so much emotional stimulus. Now, I am not saying that we do not 
have problems that are of great importance. If a thief is caught 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, I believe he should be prosecuted, 
and that we should look into the situation. But I sense that what the 
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American people are getting a taste of is sort of a political dope and 
they have to bet a bigger injection every time to take them up a little 
bit higher. They are in sort of a frenzy if there is not a headline in 
the paper. Each day they have to have shocking headlines in order to 
be boosted up. This is what happens to a man who take dope. 

Now, the thing that bothers me about this—and I am not trying 
to tell the newspapers how to run their business or how to get sub- 
scriptions or advertising—is that I cannot find anybody in the country 
who is really excited about the testimony being presented at this 
hearing, the testimony of honored and respected people in America 
from all walks of life who are devoting a lifetime to this kind of 
humanitarian work. To me this is at once shocking and depressing. 

I have just come back from my home State. i am proud of my 
people. I think they are literate, intelligent, and a socially-sensitive 
people. But all they want to talk to me about is mink coats and 
deep freezes. 

IT am not saying I should not be disgusted with that. It is desirable 
that they be upset about these things. But I addressed the congrega- 
tion of my own church while I was home. I told the minister he 
could have the day off. I said, “Just relax, I want to take over for a 
while here.” 

So I did talk about these very subjects that we are talking about 
here. And I was amazed to find out that hardly anybody even knew 
that there was such a problem. What is more, I think that they were 
somewhat. interested, and I hope a bit moved. But this does not 
seem to grab the spirit of the American people today. There is some- 
thing wrong when social injustice does not move us; today it is some- 
thing else that moves us. We have to find somebody rigging a basket- 
ball game, or some such thing. 

I just read a headline today where a woman with six children was 
shot by her secret lover. Such a headline as this gets people all ex- 
cited. It has gotten to the point where people either have to get 
excited over an exposé in the Government or some affair in private 
life. The great issues that should move people just simply do not 
take hold. 

You are in the field of social welfare. As a legislator and some- 
what of a socially sensitive person, I would like to know what to do 
about this. I do not believe it is just the Congress.. I have been in 
public life long enough to know that Congress is pretty much a barom- 
eter of public opinion. It ought not to be: it ought to lead public 
opinion. Unfortunately, it does not always do that. 

But I think the Congress of the United States would legislate prac- 
tically anything the people of the United States want. 

However, I do not think the people of the United States have made 
up their minds as to what they want. That is one of the reasons I 
have been interested in getting newspaper columnists and radio com- 
mentators interested in this. We will become interested in some 
pathetic case over in Burma, and I am for that, too, but here we have 
it right at home. and I still have not seen anybody very much aroused. 

My own family is a normal family. We attend church; we go to 
PTA meetings. I belong to a lodge; we are active in the Boy Scouts, 
and all the things that ordinary Americans do, and some things that 
they should not do. Yet I do not see that these are the problems that 
are moving people. There is a little interest left in education. People 
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are a little bit worried about the lack of or an inadequate supply of 
teachers, but they are not nearly as much concerned about the quality 
of the teachers as they are the numbers. I am basically concerned 
about the inadequate training of teachers. Then I will turn to the 
numbers. 

There are a lot of people in America who are deeply concerned about 
the lack of housing and the lack of building materials, but there is not 
any great hue and « ery going up in the Congress or around the country, 
according to my mail, and I get mail from every State in the Union, 
on the shortage of school facilities. 

We have been holding hearings off and on now for about 3 weeks on 
migratory labor. I can venture to say that I have not had 200 letters— 
I would venture to say that there has not been 200 letters in the whole 
Congress—on migratory labor. That may be an exaggeration, but I 
will ‘certainly apply that figure to the members of this subcommittee, 
because I have talked to them about it. Nobody is upset. 

You are doing a good job, and I am talking to you as my friend, 
because here we are in a common cause. I am not unaccustomed to 
fighting lost battles. That is one of my long suits. I have been in 
that sort of politics for a long time. But how do you get people 
concerned so that they will do something? 

Mr. Marxorr. Well, what you said is very true, and we are equally 
dismayed with the amount of passion we have been abie to generate 
on the part of the American people in protest against the incredibly 
bad conditions under which these people live and labor. And that 
goes for all sections of our life, in politics, in social welfare, in educa- 
tion, even in the church. 

I think perhaps one answer lies in the fact that the migrants them- 
selves are not too articulate, and that in some way we must devise a 
means for building up leadership among the migrants themselves so 
that they can become much more articulate spokesmen for their own 
cause and then somebody will pay attention to them. 

When someone from New York or Chicago mouths some good words 
it falls on deaf ears. We have to have someone from within the 
migrants themselves to assume the position of leadership. 

Senator Humpurey. There is one thing I want to say at this point, 
because I think I am a sufficiently practic: ‘al person to know about how 
far we are going to get in Congress with what we are attempting to do 
here. 

If we get one bill by we will be doing well. I hope we can get more. 
I want to be optimistic, but I think that the real value of these hear- 
ings and of your testimony and the testimony of the others that have 
come here with brilliant, moving testimony, is the generation, or the 

regeneration of a more militant § spirit about these problems, at least, 
in the hands of some informed people. 

And I am pleased to see the churches aroused as they are, and the 
social welfare agencies and the other groups, organizations like your 
own, and the labor movement becoming somewhat concerned : and ar- 
ticulate about this. 

Here we have this great unwanted mass of people. That is just 
about what they amount to in terms of what people think, and what 
they are saying. They are inarticulate as you pointed out, very much 
so, except for this young man who came up from Houston. Mr. 
Garcia was not inarticulate. He was effective, persuasive, and in- 
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telligent. He was speaking for the people of his own background. 
We have a few like that. 

Therefore, it seems to me that our job is to be articulate for them in 
trying properly to represent their needs, which is what you are doing. 

Mr. Markorr. Speaking of Garcia and some of the friends he 
brought along with him, 1 had dinner with them. We were talking 
about the very same thing. And one of the suggestions which they 
made was for funds to be used to develop and train leaders from with- 
in their own ranks. 

Senator Humpnrey. Again there is a need of such things as adult 
education and extension courses, not to mention elementary education. 
It is appalling and pathetic. 

I know how other Americans must feel about this, because I am 
frank to confess I did not know this problem existed, and I have 
studied around in universities and thought I knew something about 
social problems. So you can see that we have not done a very good 
job of educating, because I am one of those persons who studied in the 
tield of social legislation and social welfare, and I didn’t know about 
this. 

The migratory work problem has very little emphasis even in the 
textbooks that are used in many of the basic social legislation and 
social welfare courses. After you get into the graduate level and the 
higher levels of it, then 1 imagine you move into this field. But it has 
not been a problem that is pointed up. 

The reason I am mentioning this is I want to say to all of the people 
interested in it that there will never be the kind of legislative accom- 
plishment or administrative accomplishment that we need until we get 
a greater number of people from the articulate members of our society 
aroused, which you are doing. 

Go ahead. I will now yield. 

Mr. Marxorr. I do not think there is much point in my saying much 
more. All I am doing is talking to myself. You and I share the same 
views. 

Senator HumMpurey. You talk for the record, too. We are going to 
publish these hearings, and we will send them to some of the lost souls 
around here who have lost their social consciousness. We will see if 
we cannot regenerate them. 

Mr. Markorr. I know that you are pressed for time. 

Senator Humrurey. Go ahead and review this. 

Mr. Marxorr. On child care, it is an economic necessity for migrant 
mothers to work in the fields. Their children are taken care of in 
whatever manner their mothers can devise. In Colorado of 100 
mothers with children under 10 years that we saw, they arranged it 
as follows: 

Forty-one percent took their young children to the fields; about 26 
percent left them with older children. The older children, I might 
point out, who took care of the younger ones were often themselves 
only 19 or 11. Some of the children left unattended were locked in 
cars. This was not hearsay. Our field staff saw several instances. 

No day care provisions were found anywhere except in a few isolated 
instances where child care services were operated by the Home Mis- 
sions Council. 

Only last week I heard—and I am speaking now for Mrs. Zimand— 
I heard of a practice among Indian workers in Arizona. The Indian 
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mothers, unwilling to leave their babies alone, took them to the fields 
and laid them on the ground. The color of Indian babies is not unlike 
that of mother earth, so when the farm machine came along a man 
would walk ahead of the machine and pick up the children. 

Therefore, we recommend some legislation be enacted which would 
grant Federal funds for day care centers in migrant areas. These 
funds would be administered by the Children’s Bureau. 

Senator Humrnueey. I think that is a good idea. Do we have a bill 
on that? 

Miss Hapiey. No; we do not. 

Senator Humpimey. We will get a committee proposal on that. 

May I ask you this question: What does your organization do about 
calling on governors? 1 was the mayor of a city and everybody in 
town that had anything they wanted to talk about used to call on 
me. Sometimes they would make their opinions quite vocal. 

Are all the groups that are interested in this problem really going 
to their governors and sitting out there until they get a hearing with 
that governor and raising the dickens, or are they just talking to 
themselves ? 

I know that people who are administrators and executives respond 
when a problem is brought to them. I do not think any man in his 
right mind—and I assume everybody in public office is in his right 
mind—could reject the kind of evidence and testimony that we have 
had here unless he has a heart of stone, 

I do not care what the economic pressures are; I do not care if the 
growers own the capitol and own the chair he is sitting in; I do not 
think a man in public office could reject this evidence. 

What do we dor Do we get to the governors and get to the mayors? 
I am not talking so much about the legislators. You can get lost in 
a legislature. There are many bear traps there, you know. But when 

ou go to the governor, you have only one man to go to. What 


appens ? 

Mr. Marxkorr. The problem here is the fact that the governors or 
State officials, and State agencies disclaim responsibility. The mi- 
grants are just going to be there for a short time. 

While the growers are anxiously awaiting the arrival of the migrants 
when the crops are about to mature, with equal anxiety they await 
their departure as soon as the crops are harvested. 

Senator Humenrey. Have’ you ever noticed a circus when it comes 
to town? 

Mr. Markorr. I have. 

Senator Humpnurey. I know what happens when a circus comes to 
town. They enforce public health laws on the circus. They not only 
enforce them, the laws; they extract free tickets from the circus. 
They insist that there is running water and showers. There are public 
health inspectors who inspect them. They insist that the grounds are 
clean when the circus leaves. 

I am not just talking about my town. I have served as an officer 
of the American Municipal Association. I know what goes on in 
the big municipalities, and even the smaller ones. After all, these 
cireuses stay a week or 10 days. 

I am not saying migratory labor is the same as a circus, I am say- 
ing however, that when migrants arrive there is a big influx of people, 
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temporary citizens. That is what a circus is, temporary citizens with 
a certain purpose, entertainment. 

There is not a municipality in the United States that has a major 
outside show or any kind of a show that comes to town that does 
not enforce certain fire laws, fire regulations, health regulations, and 
general regulations of law enforcement and social standards. Why 
cannot the same thing be applied here? It costs the community 
money ; it costs them a lot of money. 

Mr. Marxorr. I am not dismissing for a moment the great good 
that State officials and local officials could do toward solving this 
problem. But up to now I think we have been most unsuccessful. 

Senator Humeurey. I think you have, too. 

Mr. Marxorr. That is why we come here. 

Senator Humpnrey. Except I know that in some communities there 
has been an aroused public opinion which has done something about it. 

Mr. Marxorr, That is true. 

Senator Humpurey. Every place is not as black as it appears in 
general. There are little oases, and there are little green spots in this 
desert every once in a while. How does that green spot come about? 

It comes because there is a socially conscious governor or because 
the church leadership or business leadership or labor leadership or 
educators there have crystalized this problem and have aroused the 
community to action. 

I am supposed to be one who believes that the Federal Government 
should do great things, but I have always believed—and it is a very 
definite part of my political philosophy—that most of the things 
which the Federal Government is called upon to do in such detail 
could be done by the States and the localities, if there was but the 
will to do it certainly with a modicum of Federal assistance. 

I have little time for, and I am very short-tempered with these 
States’ righter outfits that come around here talking about the Fed- 
eral Government’s encroachment on State powers when these people 
have been dead for 20 years in social consciousness in terms of doing 
anything about the job that needs to be done. 

And I want again to admonish and to advise and counsel the in- 
tersted groups in this country that are concerned about this problem 
to go back to their own communities and to do something in their 
own block. 

I remember at one time I used to quip that if you want to save the 
world from block busters go home and do something in your own 
block. I think there is much to that. 

A lot can be done, and not all of it here in Washington. 

Mr. Marxorr. I agree with you. I think that in some localities 
and States the aroused citizens have been able to realize some whole- 
some objectives. I am thinking particularly of New York where 
they have child-care centers largely subsidized through State funds. 

We are working with the citizens groups in the State for the estab- 
lishment of summer schools for migrant children. In New Jersey 
they have a program for an experimental school for migratory chil- 
dren. Here and there there are these bright spots that you speak of. 
There are difficult battles that have been fought and small engage- 
ments have been won, and more of it needs to be done. 
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Without at all relinquishing our efforts in that direction for reme- 
dial reforms on the local eal we also come to the Federal Govern- 
ment for assistance. 

Senator Humenrey. Yes. 

Mr. Markorr. Because in many ways this is an interstate problem, 
because the local communities want to wash their hands of it. These 
people are only going to be in a community for a short time, and 
they do not want to go to the trouble or appropriate sufficient funds 
for their care. All they earnestly solicit and need is their labor. 

Senator Humpnurey. And they feel that their economy requires 
their labor. 

Mr. Marxorr. Absolutely. 

Senator Humrurey. My feeling is that if the economy requires the 
labor, then the economy must bear the burden of the cost of the labor 
in its fullest sense. 

Mr. Marxorr, It is disheartening, I must say, many times, to work 
with State officials and local officials in trying to get some improve- 
ments. 

I know in New York, which is one of our most progressive States, 
last year the State legislature, both the assembly and the senate, 
passed a bill which would have exempted from the State’s compulsory 
school attendance law all the children of migratory families for about 
5 weeks in the fall, That was simply a device to exclude from the 
schools those children of migratory families because they were mi- 
grants and because they were Negroes. 

Senator Humpnrey. And also because of the economics involved. 
I am having the same problem in my own State. 

Mr. Markorr. This vicious bill was passed in the legislature by an 
overwhelming majority, although vetoed by the Government. And I 
had been talking, I think, to nearly every legislator about it. It may 
be that my voice was not powerful enough, and maybe my arguments 
were not persuasive enough. Maybe they had their hearing mechan- 
isms turned off while I spoke to them. When this measure came up 
for debate and vote most of the legislators were completely indifferent 
to the welfare of the children of the migratory workers whom they 
wanted in the communities because they needed their labor to harvest 
the crops which enriched the State. 

We have a hard job. 

Senator Humpurey. What would you think of a mobile school ? 

Mr. Marxorr. I think in some areas that might be an answer; but 
not the only one. 

Senator Humrurey. No; but as one of the techniques. 

Mr. Marxorr. It might be all right. 

I think the kind of educational services that need to be provided for 
migrant children has to be worked out on the local level through an 
examination of what the conditions are in the locality, and that has 
to be done by States, and by local communities. Mobile schools may 
be fine in some areas where there are large groups that stick together 
and move along. 

In many areas they do not do that, but they are a main river with 
many little tributaries floating off in every direction, and a mobile 
school might not be the answer there. 

Senator Humenrry. Yes. 
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Mr. Marxorr. I might say to clarify this point one step further that 
after I leave here today, and after a number of other representatives 
who have testified here leave here today, we are not oing to sit back 
and say, “Humphrey is going to take care of this thing: P 

Senator Humpnrey. Rest assured that you had not better. I am 
going to do my part. 

Mr. Marxorr. We will do ours, too. 

Senator Humpirey. We all have a job, and there is a lot of need for 
new recruits. 

Mr. Marxorr. Now, on child labor, it is not surprising in view of 
the poverty of migrant families, that children become part of the 
labor force as soon as they are old enough to pick a bean. 

Of 205 working children under 16 years of ago in Colorado, nearly 
43 percent had started work before they were 10 years old. I want to 
repeat that: Before they were 10 years old. Nearly two-thirds of the 
children worked more than 8 hours a day. Thirty-seven percent 
worked more than 10 hours a day. 

Congress has already taken one important step toward eliminating 
child-labor abuses by its adoption in 1949 of an amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act setting a 16-year minimum for work on 
commercial farms while schools are in session. 

Strong efforts are being made by the Labor Department to enforce 
this law, but great opposition has developed, especially in the cotton 
regions of the Southwest. 

There are now no less than nine bills in the House Committee on 
Education and Labor to weaken this, especially in its application to 
migrant children. 

Senator Humpnrey. I know. 

Mr. Marxorr. We hope the members of this subcommittee—you, 
Mr. Humphrey, and the others who are here—will be on the alert 
to prevent any such action. 

There still remains, even with this Federal law, the fact that except 
in two or three States there is no minimum age whatever for the 
employment of children on farm work outside of school hours. They 
may and they do work at any age and for any number of hours. 

We believe the Fair Labor Standards Act should regulate this, but 
we are not sugegsting immediate introduction of such legislation. 
We believe this should be deferred until the minimum age for work- 
ing during schools hours is more firmly established. 

Senator Humpurery. You skipped a sentence in your statement 
that referred to my State, and I want to find out about this. 

I do not believe in just picking on other people; I want to know 
what is going on at home. You said here, or, rather, you did not say 
it, but it is on page 9 in the prepared statement—— 

Mr. Marxorr. Let me get it into the record, then, 

Senator Humpnrry (reading) : 


We heard of one district with migrant workers (Minnesota), which closed its 
schools and then sent its resident children by bus to a school in another district. 

Mr. Marxorr. That is an evasive device in order to get around the 
intent of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Senator Humpnrey. When did that happen? 

Mr. Marxorr. It is not only in Minnesota, but in other places, too. 

Senator Humpnrey. When did that happen ? 
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Mr. Marxorr. In one form or another this has been happening for 
many years. Our agricultural economy has traditionally relied on 
child labor in order to harvest crops. What the school districts do in 
many areas is close down schools and send the children out in the 
field to work. This particular incident occurred after the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was amended in 1949 to provide that no child under 
16 could work on commercial farms when the schools were open in 
his district. 

Senator Humpurey. In 1949? 

Mr. Marxorr. Yes. It is apparently possible to open up a legal 
loophole large enough to permit the schools to close or change their 
practices in such a way that the kids could work. We must never for- 
get that the Fair Labors Standards Act—a Federal law—does not 
require children to attend school. The enforcement of school attend- 
ance laws is exclusively a State responsibility. What the Federal law 
does is simply to prohibit employment during school hours. 

Senator Humpnurey. I am going to have the committee staff make a 
note of this and I want to prepare a letter to the superintendent of 
education in the State of Minnesota and find out what we are doing 
about that. If 1 cannot help in Arizona, I will guarantee that we 
will help in Minnesota. 

Mr. Marxorr. Getting on to this question of education, now, the 
children of migratory agricultural workers, without question, con- 
stitute the most educationally neglected group in this country. Every 
study of migrant labor has revealed a lack of schooling that is shock- 
ing—children who never go to school, many who go only 3 or 4 months 
a year. There is great retardation, dropping out of school at 10 or 
12 vears of age, and a high degree of illiteracy. 

There are probably few migrant boys who could qualify to serve 
in the Army. 

The findings in Colorado are cited merely as an illustration of an 
almost incredible situation. Among 354 school-age children, 7 through 
16 years, in 262 migrant families: 

Eight percent had never been in school, and nearly a third of them 
were over 10 years of age. 

‘Twenty-six percent had left school permanently. 

Most of the children who had left school, including the 14-, 15-, and 
16-year-olds, had not gone beyond the first or second grades and only 
four had completed four or more grades, the test of functional literacy. 

Eighty-two percent of all school-age children were retarded from 
1 to 8 years. 

I think the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor found that 
on the Atlantic seaboard—— 

Senator Humpnrey. Let me ask a question there: Is it not against 
the law to let this happen when we have compulsory school attendance 
laws in most States ? 

Mr. Marxorr. Yes; we do. 

Senator Humrurey. If we have a man who does not collect taxes, 
we bring him up before the committees of Congress and tar and feather 
him, we put him in jail. You know, I believe that when a law is in 
the book it ought to be enforced. However, I think it is just as much 
of a crime to cheat on education as it is to cheat on taxes. I think 
these people ought to be punished, they ought to be dismissed. In- 
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stead of feather-dusting these people, we ought to make them conscious 
of their crimes. 

Here are laws in the books pertaining to the education of young 
Americans. These are laws passed by a public body just as much as 
the laws against murder or rape, or whatever it might be. They are 
laws and they are supposed to be enforced. 

We have let these laws be broken and nobody is getting excited about 
it. Ifsomebody comes around and runs over someone in the street we 
cannot be too quick about getting the cops out for him and putting him 
in jail. I think we ought to put some people in jail for not enforcing 
the school laws. 

Mr. Marxorr. I am as indignant about it as you are. 

Senator Humrpnrey. I hope we will not have to put them in jail. I 
hope they will rectify the matter of their conduct. I think it is time 
that we tried to pin-point these abuses and to make it just as illegal 
to fail in one’s responsibility as administrator of an educational law, 
or of a health law, or of a welfare law as when one bootlegs whisky. 
Do you not think so? 

Mr. Marxorr. I agree with you. But we need help; again I come 
back to that. We have got to do it with the local officials, and we need 
the help and the strong arm of the Federal Government to help us 
do that. 

Senator Humpurey. And a little will on the part of some of the 
local boys, if you do not mind my adding it. 

Mr. Marxorr. That is right. 

It occurs to me that maybe someone ought to deputize some of the 
public-spirited citizens so that they could become the law enforcement 
officers to make sure this works. 

Senator Humpurey. You have such a variety of standards here. In 
some areas of the country there is really a strong set of social welfare 
laws, and not only reasonably vigorous enforcement, but also observ- 
ance of these laws. In other sections of the country there is just no 
public will to do this. I think it is imperative that the public-interest 
groups in America spotlight this, and spotlight it in the same way 
they would about cheating on the grain market. 

We are investigating the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. I am on a committee that is investigating that. If someone is 
short 100 bushels of wheat, we say he is a crook, that he did not ware- 
house this wheat right. We are going to bring these people before 
the committee, and if they perjure themselves, we will hold them in 
contempt and send them to jail. 

Well, now, what is the more important thing, wheat or children? 
I am not going to draw the value judgment on the relative losses of 
100 bushels of wheat or 100 children. I will let the other people make 
the judgment. At the present time, however, we are clearly deciding 
in favor of wheat. 

The law on the marketing and warehousing of commodities is no 
more unenforceable than the law on education or the Child Labor 
statute. 

Mr. Marxorr. Here is another problem that we run up against: It 
is not only the public officials that are at fault. In one of our Eastern 
States a group of citizens got together with the idea of forming a 
summer school for migrant children, and they enlisted the cooperation 
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of the public-school officials, so that they could use a public school 
during the summer months, "and that permission was granted. But 
just as soon as the townspeople got wind of this project, they decided 
that they did not want their beautiful little school dirtied up by what 
they said were “niggers,” and they circulated a petition among all the 
townspeople, and I think about 90 percent of all of the townspeople 
protested most vigorously to the school officials for granting the use 
of that school building. As a result of that great pressure, the per- 
mission was withdrawn by the school board for the use of that building, 
and this group, which was trying to get this project going, had to get 
some other premises where they could run their school. 

Senator Humrnrey. Do you know what I think about that? 

Mr. Marxorr. I know what I think about it. 

Senator Humrnrry. I will tell you what I think: I think that if the 
public officials have any will to enforce the law they do not need to 
worry about the 95 percent who signed the petition. 

I had this kind of an experience on veterans’ housing. At one time 
I had 2,000 residents in the south part of Minneapolis who were going 
to stop me from putting up a Quonset house project. 

We put it up. We did not have support for it. I had the support 
of the police department and the law. I had been elected, and 1 told 
them if they wanted to stop me they should run for mayor and spend 


the $10 for the filing fee. I submit that if a man has the courage to 
do these things, it can be done, petitions or no petitions. 
Now, the public can change the law, and when they change the law, 
all a man can do in public office is to enforce the law that is there. He 
cannot enforce a law that is not there. But I have frequently found 


that if you give people the choice of changing the law which may 
affect their own children or their own homes, that they do not change 
the law. What the situation reduces to then is whether an administra- 
tor or the executive or law-enforcement officer has the courage to 
enforce the law. I do not think people ought to be let off the hook 
on this all the time. 

Mr. Marxorr. I agree with you there too. It points up another 
problem that exists. In many areas there is hostility between the 
migrant population on the one hand and those who permanently reside 
in the c ommunity on the other. 

Senator Humpurey. You find that in many things. I want to give 
you this example: 

In Minneapolis there was a situation where there were men who 
were coming back from the service who were living in trucks, in base- 
ments, and sleeping in tents. At one time in my city I had 8,000 
veterans and their families registered without a decent place to live. 
I found some vacant lots that were owned by the city in one of the 
best residential areas of the town where I proposed to put up some 
quonset huts. The residents were fit to be tied. They were roaring 
mad. They had a public address system set up, they held a mass 
meeting, and they called the mayor down for the final assassination. 
When we got all through with it, they had the votes in terms of the 
people being against the housing project, but I had the city engineer 
and the law, and the housing project went up. It is still there. And, 
you know, the amazing thing is that there were no riots, there were 
no troubles or anything else. They just went to bat: thev did not 
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want their community messed up, even though without the houses 
there the whole community would have been messed up by the delin- 
quency which was there. 

I am just drawing from my own experiences on this. I know we 
are all weak in these things and many times we do not do what we 
ought todo. Though we may try to rationalize as to why these things 
are not done, that the community is not for one, or this group is not 
for one, I still say that if there is a body of public law and there 
is a man in office who is elected, who takes an oath to enforce the 
law, and he has the will to enforce it, he can enforce it. It is true 
that he may not be there next term, but he may be dead, too. So he 
can enforce the law. 

I am only using this as an example for the interested groups here 
to get back to their own communities, to bring these things to the 
attention of the officials who are there. 

Believe me, if the Governor of the State did not enforce the bank- 
ing laws, the laws that pertain to robbery and to manslaughter, and 
the traffic laws, there would be some trouble. 

pr a have been booted out of office repeatedly because they failed 
to enforce certain laws such as against playing cards. These are the 
sins of mankind you know. It is perfectly all right to let children 
die, but don’t play cards. I have never gone for that type of double- 
standard morality in public office. I say that if the public official can 
be put on the spot, you can either get him to act or you can remove 
him from the position so that action can be taken. 

Mr. Marxorr. I have just quoted some statistics from our Colo- 
rado report, and attached to this statement we have further data 
from that report. 

Senator Humpnurey. Why are you using Colorado? Is that because 
you have 2 case study there ? 

Mr. Markorr. We were invited by the then Governor of Colorado 
to make a study of migrant life and labor, and we made quite an 
intensive and exhaustive investigation. We had field workers out 
there for about 4 months, and it is a fairly recent study. So I am 
using that because it is current, for one thing. 

Senator Humpnurey. We have a copy of your report, Miss Hadley 
tells me. 

Mr. Marxorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Let me give you an example of what I am 
talking about. 

Do you remember the recent crusade for the improvement of mental- 
health institutions? It is fair to say that up until 10 years ago, until 
about 1945, the American people were totally oblivious to the abomi- 
nable, disgraceful, and horrible conditions that existed in the mental- 
health institutions. Something has happened. They are still bad in 
inany areas, but there has been a reawakening, has there not, because 
certain interested groups and church groups and political groups, civic 
groups, got onto it, and because a few public officials had some courage. 
And these public officials who had the courage in this had to run into 
the resistance of all of the taxpayers’ associations—rest assured, they 
will be the first to meet you. But I have yet to see a governor of a 
State who was defeated because he met a problem head on. I have 
seen a lot of them who were reelected. r 
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When the public is aroused by the leadership of their public officials, 
they do something about it. 

Now, the Federal Government did not have to clean up the mental- 
health institutions; the Federal Government helped in some research, 
some training, although not enough, but it was done at the State and 
local level. We see that when a man took a courageous and bold 
position on a situation that was off in the darkness—one, it was really 
behind closed doors, locked in the closets of our social problems—that 
this man, instead of becoming abused, and finally removed from office, 
became respected, and was relected to office. 

And this happened in State after State. I think we have an 
identical situation here in terms of the complexity, in terms of the 
social dynamics. 

Mr. Markorr. Shall I go ahead on this question of education ? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, go ahead. I will keep quiet for a while. 

Mr. Markorr. | think your contributions to this are much more 
valuable than mine. 

Senator Humenrey. I am merely thinking aloud about this, be- 
cause we have representatives here from many of these groups, and 
I want them to consider as we proceed, as to whether or not we can do 
something about this other than just before this committee. 

I am not kidding myself about what we are going to be able to do 
in this session of Congress. We are only going to 4 able to scratch 
the surface. We need to dig deeper than the surface. We have got 
to start this back at the community level. We simply must arouse 
people at the community level to their own responsibilities. 

Mr. Markorr. Discussing this problem of education a little further, 
no one knows, I believe, how many migrant children there are. Esti- 
mates vary from 250,000 to nearly a half a million. But whatever the 
exact figure may be, the important fact is that many thousands of our 
boys and girls are growing up with practically no education. 

We urge, therefore, that consideration be given at this session of 
Congress to provision of Federal funds to the States for the education 
of migrant children. 

This has been discussed at various times, but has always bogged 
down because no one knows how many such children there are, how 
large an appropriation is needed, or how it should be apportioned. 
We do not Caan the difficulties are unsurmountable, and are suggest- 
ing the outline of a sample bill. We may be in error in some of our 
calculations as to the number of children that will be involved, or the 
amount of money that has to be appropriated, but we think some 
beginning ought to be made, and time and experience will show us 
what our errors are, so that we can then, perhaps, take whatever steps 
are necessary to correct these figures. 

The main features of such a bill would: 

Provide for an appropriation of $10,000,000—and we think that is 
a rather modest sum, considering the gravity and the severity of this 
problem. 

This sum of $10,000,000 is based upon an estimate of 200,000 migrant 
children, 6 through 15 years of age, and permits an allowance of $50 
for each migrant child. 

Now, we think that it would be advisable to apportion about 96 per- 
cent of this fund to the State departments of education and 2 percent, 
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or some appropriate figure to go to the State department of education 
for administration, consultant services to local school systems, and 
ae of interstate agreements, and another 2 percent to the 

Jnited States Office of Education for administration of the act and 
for research. 

And we believe that the use of such funds in the State should not be 
restricted. The money should be available for, but not limited to the 
pr eae of additional teachers and other personnel, provision for 
additional classroom space, equipment, supplies, and textbooks, trans- 
portation, institutes and special training for teachers, because it is a 
peculiar problem all of its own. 

We are aware that the President’s budget has recommended an 
appropriation to the Office of Education of the United States of 
$181,000 to study and help develop programs for the education of 
migrant children. We do not believe this in any way lessens the need 
for Federal aid to the States for migrant education of the kind out- 
lined. If anything, it increases that need. For the United States 
Office of Education, in its work in the various States, will have much 
more so for its recommendations and can stand on a much 
sounder basis if it knows, and if the States and local districts know, 
that there will be Federal funds to help them carry out programs. 

In closing we again urge priority in your planning for measures 
that will immediately and directly help migrant children. They can- 
not wait. They will soon be leaving their childhood, and unless some- 
thing is done quickly they will carry into adulthood the bitterness 
and resentments of a cheated childhood. They will remember lone- 
some days instead of their mother’s care. They will remember work- 
ing when other children played, and working when other children 
went to school. 

We know the migrant problem must be attacked from many angles, 
but we believe none is more important than to give migrant children a 
different life and a chance to escape from migrant life. 

Now it is a vicious circle: Migrancy, poverty, child labor, retarda- 
tion, school leaving, illiteracy, and back to migrancy again. 

In this rich and resourceful land of ours, we have been abundantly 
blessed with a fruitful soil from which we reap rich harvests in 
cotton, corn, fruits and vegetables, and other farm products. Yet the 
most important crop raised in the Nation is not cotton, not corn, not 
fruits, not vegetables—the most important crop raised in this Nation: 
the children who live in it. They are our most precious resource, and 
we must protect and conserve that resource. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much. 

This entire document you have submitted will be filed and made 
available for the committee. 


[See appendix 5 for those portions of the National Child Labor 


Committees study of Colorado pertaining to the education of migrant 
children. ] 

Next we have with us Miss Edith Lowry, of the Division of Home 
Missions, National Council of the Churches of Christ. 

Miss Lowry, we are happy to have you here. You may proceed and 
make your identification. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS EDITH E. LOWRY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
DIVISION OF HOME MISSIONS, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


Miss Lowry. I am Edith E. Lowry, executive secretary of the 
Division of Home Missions, National Council of Churches of Christ. 

As a representative of the division, I want to express the apprecia- 
tion of the many associated with the national council who have been 
long concerned with the welfare of the migrant farm worker and his 
family for the thoroughgoing way in which you and your committee 
are approaching the cobleas 

While I am not authorized to support any specific piece of legisla- 
tion, as a representative of the national council, I should like to submit 
the attached statement The Church and the Agricultural Migrants, 
which was adopted by the general board of the National Council of 
Churches, September 15, 1951. 

This statement outlines the problem in its various phases—educa- 
tion, housing, health, welfare, economic insecurity—the steps that need 
to be taken and the responsibility of the churches in this situation. 

Senator Humpurey. At this point in the record we will have printed 
the statement or pamphlet entitled “The Church and the Agricultural 
Migrants.” 

Miss Lowry. And I will not take time to review it here. 

Senator Humrurey. You will not need to. 

Miss Lowry. Thank you. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


THe CHURCH AND THE AGRICULTURAL MIGRANTS 
THE CONCERN OF THE CHURCHES FOR MIGRATORY FARM LABORERS 


Statement adopted by the general board of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America, New York, N. Y., September 19, 1951 


In view of the present national interest in the problems of the migratory farm 
laborers aroused by the report of the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Farm Labor, and the long-standing concern and work of the churches for the 
welfare of this group, the general board of the National Council of Churches 
issues this statement concerning the present situation, 

For 30 years the churches have cooperated through the home missions council, 
now the division of home missions, in providing a program of Christian service 
in thousands of migrant camps across the country. From this intimate contact 
with the situation we are convinced that the major problems include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Migrant children have a limited opportunity for schooling due to the lack of 
adequate school facilities available to them; the interruptions of schooling by 
work in the field and frequent migrations, and often the exclusion of migrant 
children from local schools. 

2. The lack of provision for the care of preschool children while parents are 
working causes neglect of many children. 

8. Health problems are created by crowded and unsanitary housing; the 
ignorance of good health habits; the inability to pay for medical care; and the 
ineligibility of nonresidents for public health services in the community where 
they are temporarily employed. 

4. The low economic status and insecurity of migratory farm workers is a 
basic problem, The primary causes are the irregularity of employment due to 
an inadequate plan for the effective recruitment, fair employment, and equitable 
distribution of seasonal farm labor by manpower agencies; the taking advantage 
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of migrants by some employers and labor contractors; and the exclusion of 
migratory farm workers from legislation covering minimum wage, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and old-age and survivors insurance. 

5. Migrant people do not have an opportunity to participate in the life of 
the communties they touch because of mobility; the hostile attitudes of many 
communities ; the inability of transients to establish legal residence and qualify 
for welfare assistance; the loss of the vote. 

—— people are unable to be a part of established church life because of 
mobility. 

7. Migrant people face discrimination based on race, color, or national origin 
in employment, the use of housing, community facilities, and public services 
furnished by the State and local governments. 

Because of the problems enumerated above, we are sensitive as Americans 
to the fact that a million migratory farm workers and their families, citizens of 
our own land, do not enjoy the human rights and privileges which the General 
Assembly of the United Nations has agreed should be a “common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and all nations.” The “Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights insists that everyone is entitled to all the rights and free- 
dom * * * without the distinction of race, religion, origin, or status. Every- 
one has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just and favorable 
conditions of work, and to protection against unemployment; to join trade- 
unions, and to a standard of living adequate for the health and well-being of 
himself and his family.” 

While advances have been made, they are the exception rather than the rule. 
The most significant changes, such as the establishment of clinics to serve the 
migrant workers, the improvement in housing for migrants through a housing 
code for migrant camps, and the inclusion of migrant children in local schools 
by State regulation, have come in New Jersey and New York State, where inter- 
departmental agencies at the State level have coordinated the services of the 
various State departments and initiated a program to meet the needs of the 
migrants coming to these two States. Similar agencies in other States using 
migrant labor are needed and likewise an interagency body on the national 
level—to stimulate and coordinate the efforts of the public agencies. 

The above analysis of the problem coincides in general with the findings of the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Farm Labor. 

Without assuming either responsibility or special competence with regard 
to the technical details of legislation, we believe that the churches should support 
measures intended to provide the following: 

1. A plan for the effective recruitment, fair-employment practices, and equitable 
distribution of seasonal farm laborers. 

2. A more effective utilization of domestic seasonal farm labor. 

8. The importation of foreign workers only when necessary to supplement the 
domestic labor supply, with adequate provision made for their welfare. 

4. The discouragement of the practice of importing foreign workers from 
economically depressed areaas as a means of their rehabilitation, with emphasis 
instead on the encouragement of efforts such as the point 4 program. 

5. The extension of minimum-wage legislation, social-security benefits, and 
labor legislation to include migratory farm laborers. 

6. A Federal housing code for migrant camps to set a minimum standard for 
all States. 

7. The extension to migratory farm workers and their families by the com- 
munities in which they are employed of the health and welfare services available 
to their own residents. 

8. The regulation of the methods of transportation of workers from area to 
area and from State to State to insure their safety and humane treatment. 

9. The protection of the children of migratory workers by more effective 
enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act as amended in 1950 to make it 
compulsory for children under 16 to attend school when schools are in session. 

10. Improved educational facilities for migratory workers and their children. 

11. Provision for the implementation of the above measures so that they 
apply equally to all workers without regard to race, color, or national origin. 

The responsibilities of the church are twofold: First, the direct ministry to 
help meet the day-by-day needs of the migratory farm workers and their families ; 
second, the long-range program to solve the basic problems. 

We urge the church to give serious consideration to the following suggested 
program of action: 
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1. The study of the problem nationally and as it involves the local community. 

2. The study of the report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Farm 
Labor, followed by appropriate action. 

8. The study and support of legislative measures which contain provisions for 
the implementation of the above recommendations (1 to 11), as the passage of 
legislation and its enforcement are dependent upon public support. 

4. The wide use of the motion picture produced by the Protestant Film Commis- 
sion, Again .. . Pioneers!, followed by discussion for action, using the discus- 
sion guide prepared for this purpose. 

5. The inelusion of migrant people in the fellowship of the local church. 

6. The strengthening and expansion of the cooperative ministry of the churches, 
which has brought the Gospel and many social services to thousands who because 
of their migrating are not usually reached by the local churches and other com- 
munity agencies. 

For the past 30 years the national home mission boards have cooperated in 
an inclusive ministry in migrant camps, providing religious services, Sunday 
schools, pastoral services, day-care centers for the small children, educational 
programs for the children of school age, club activities for the youth, community- 
wide programs for all those in the camps, and referral services to public agencies 
in cases of need. The cooperation of local church and community groups, the 
employers of migrant labor, and the migrant people themselves is enlisted in 
developing these programs now under way in 25 States. 

Many of these activities, particularly in the health and educational fields, 
have served as demonstrations which stimulated public agencies to take up the 
idea and incorporate it into their on-going programs. The child-care centers 
for the children of agricultural migrants in New York State and the public 
health nursing program in migrant camps in California are examples. 

The work of the church has aroused employers and communities to their 
responsibilities. It has helped with constructive legislation. It has been the 
only national private agency working within the migrant camps directly with 
the migrant people. 

We urge that denominations in the council provide a more substantial support 
of this interdenominational program which aims to encourage and assist migra- 
tory farm workers to grow—physically, mentally, morally, and spiritually— 
so that they may become increasingly able to take their rightful place as citizens 
in a democracy. 


Miss Lowry. I think perhaps I should point out that the national 
council does represent 30 denominations, Protestant and orthodox, and 
so it is a fairly representative group reaching out to the churches 
across the country. 

This testimony is based on my personal association, and that of our 
field staff, with the migratory workers, with the communities adjacent 
to the migratory camps, with the employers of migratory labor, and 
with public agencies that have a relationship to the problem. 

The churches have been working cooperatively in this field since 
1920. In 1951 our field staff, which numbers about 20 year round, and 
200 in the summer months, worked directly with 120,000 migrant 
people in camps in 25 States. 

The program activities included club work, recreational activities, 
child-care centers, make-up school projects, English classes, lessons 
in reading and writing for adults, religious programs, and counsel- 
ing services, 

Cases of special need were referred to the appropriate community 


agency. To high light these needs I quote from a report of one of our 
field staff : 


Today’s specials were: Worked with school officials and camp management 
on problem of dozens of children out of school. One school official told us that 
they were already 100 percent overcrowded by the influx of migrants, and had 
no alternative but to write out work permits for the rest of the children. Also 
found 37 Negro children who couldn't go to the camp school, which is only for 
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the white children. Found 4-year-old child desperately ill; family unable to 
secure medical assistance; I personally worked on the case from 1:15 to 11 
p. m., called six doctors, finally found one who responded to the emergency. The 
child has penumonia—should be in a hospital under an oxygen tent instead of 
on the pile of old quilts in the corner of the 12 by 14 cabin. We'll tackle that 
tomorrow.” 

In this testimony I should stress especially the education, health, wel- 
fare, and character-building needs of the children. 

Education: In a number of cases it was encouraging to note that 
many parents are determined to see that their children get a better 
education than they themselves had. They are ready to make sacri- 
fices to make this possible. Some will leave a crop area before the 
end of the harvest to get back home—that is, to the home base—so that 
the children can get to school. Some will take their children out of the 
fields to send them to school if there is an opportunity to do so. 

However, economic stress which forced so many parents into the 
fields when they were children is still a very real problem. But the 
parents are so conscious of the limitation that a lack of education has 
placed upon them that they will make every effort possible to get 
their children into school. 

Unfortunately, when migrant children do get to school, it is not 
always a constructive experience. 

One father comments, “It would be all right if the children were 
learning something, but they don’t seem to be. The children say that 
they are not helped with their reading, and when they go to school 
all they do is copy things from the big blackboard. The teachers write 
the same thing over and over again and often leave the children in 
the room by themselves. My children cannot speak English very well, 
but they can understand it when it is spoken to them. When school 
begins they are not allowed to work.” 

n an increasing number of communities, the local schools are in- 
cluding migrant children in their regular set-up for the period the 
children are in the area. 

In several instances known to us, special teachers have been employed 
to tutor those children who are behind grade, to help them in the 
social adjustment. This is particularly important, in order to insure 
a happy and successful experience on the part of the migrant children. 

Senator Humrurey. That is what I was referring to a while ago— 
what I call effective and able community leadership. I know that 
there are many communities that have done just what you are point- 
ing out here, and the number is growing. Again it demonstrates that 
where there is the will on the part of the local officials and the local 
community, a vast number of these problems which seem of para- 
mount national importance are actually limited in their scope, and 
are finally handled and solved by effective local community action. 
Is that not what you have found? 

Miss Lowry. That is true, and particularly in communities where 
the camps are adjacent to the community. But there are many situ- 
ations where there may be camps 50 miles from a community, or 
where the migrant population may be double the resident population. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes; then you have a special problem. 

Miss Lowry. And there have to be special provisions, either by the 
State or the Federal, to help that local community. But I know 
that the desire must be in the local community, to make it a success. 
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Senator Humpnrey. You see, it is because of the kind of problem 
which you are pointing out, the large migratory population as com- 
pared to the local population, that many of these growers want for- 
eign contract labor, because they are not bothered with the children. 
They are after the single worker, the man who comes on the job 
without that extra luggage or baggage of social problems. And, of 
course, I say that if you are going to use the domestic migratory labor 
supply—and that is our purpose here—and use it effectively, then you 
have to take on these extra burdens. 

From straight economic considerations, I can see the growers’ point 
of view. He says, “Look, I am not a social worker; I am a pro- 
ducer.” So, again, it turns out to be a problem of being able to mobi- 
lize enough community support not only to understand the economics 
involved but to be willing to take on the additional econoinic and 
social burdens, in utilizing domestic labor. 

Miss Lowry. I might inject that we have found it is really a chore, 
and it is a long-range job, to educate the community to have the will 
to do this. And that is where we have been working very hard, at 
the grass roots: trying to get the communities to see the job; not to 
be we of the migrants; and to be willing to move out construc- 
tively. 

Senator Humrurey. I suppose that is one of the reasons the Fed- 
eral Government might be helpful, because the Federal Government 
does not have the prime responsibility for local needs. After all, the 
mayor and the city council and the county commissioners, and the 
chamber of commerce, the local trade-unions, and so on, it is they 
who have prime responsibility to their own people. 

Miss Lowry. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. I mean those that they feel are their own, in 
terms of a community. The Federal Government has a much broader 
and more general responsibility, and, therefore, would be in a posi- 
tion of an almost impersonal agent, to fill the gap. 

Miss Lowry. Also, the fact that it is an interstate problem, I think, 
makes it imperative that there be a Federal committee of some kind 
to coordinate the efforts, because, if there are migrant children moving 
in six States, there could be six different kinds of approaches on the 
educational level alone, and none of them would be very helpful in 
the sum total. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, very good. 

Miss Lowry. In a pilot project in New York State last summer, we 
operated a summer school for 21 migrant children from 6 to 13 years 
of age. This is the pilot school Mr. Markoff referred to. 

We found that the group lacked discipline, and that while their 
ages and grades in school corresponded, in most cases—and I think 
I should interject here that the requirements in fourth grade in New 
York State would be different than those of the Southern States from 
which they might come, and they could not nearly do the fourth-grade 
work in lew York State—many of the children did not have know]l- 
edge common to most children, such as seasons of the year and the 
months. 

The teaching of these children involved much individual attention, 
but at the end of 7 weeks there were notable gains made in almost every 
ease, 
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For example, one child of 9 had just finished the third grade. When 
he came to us he could neither add nor substract numbers ending in 
zero. He knew the multiplication tables, but could not multiply. By 
the end of the 7 weeks he could add and subtract numbers ending in 
zero; he had learned to fill out an application for a money order, how 
to make out a bank check, and how to fill out a deposit slip. 

In other words, the teaching was in terms of their experience in a 
practical way. 

Health: An amazing number of the mothers seemed to have some 
understanding of the importance of balanced diets. Milk for the 
baby is often the first charge against the family earnings, and, when 
the income allows it, fruit and vegetables are bought. 

Irregular and inadequate incomes prevent a consistently adequate 
diet. Various studies show that migrant children have a lower resist- 
ance to disease than resident children. ‘The lack and expense of medi- 
cal care greatly aggravate this situation. 

One father tells about his little girl being bitten by a dog at 9 o’clock 
one night. He rushed her to a doctor, who would not take care of her 
quickly because the father did not have the money. By 11 o'clock 
that night the father was able to borrow the money, and then the doc- 
tor administered the necessary medical care. 

Today in a few places clinics are set up in migrant areas, and in a 
few others special public nurses are added to the regular staff of the 
health departments for service in migrant camps. This is a begin- 
ning. Even in these areas we find that migrants often do not know of 
the service or do not have the transportation to get to the clinics. 

Child care: Closely related to the education and health problems is 
the need for child-care facilities for the children of the working 
mothers. It is hoped that, in whatever provisions are made for set- 
ting standards for housing for migrant families, adequate provision 
will be made for child-care centers. 

This has been one of the major emphases of our program. In 1920 
we established six child-care centers in cooperation with canners and 
truck farmers in several of the Eastern States. The idea was soon 
sold to the canners and farmers. We rejoiced when New York State 
took over the child-care program that had been initiated some years 
ago by our group. Today, as in those early years, we find children 
locked in cars at the edge of the fields, or left in boxes at the end 
of the bean row, or tied to a nearby tree, or left without supervision at 
the camp. 

Child labor: Child labor has long been one of the gravest problems 
in this situation. One of the most effective steps in the enforcement 
of labor regulations has been the establishment of child-care centers. 

For the older-aged children a special educational program, such as 
our summer-school project in New York State, would do much to 
provide supervision and a valuable experience for the older child 
who has progressed beyond child-care programs. 

In other words, when you take children out of the fields, unless you 
provide a constructive experience for them, it is still a problem. 

Senator Humpurey. More so. 

Miss Lowry. And the older children must have something that 
seems as important to their parents as school for the parents to be 
willing to cooperate. 
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Senator Humpnrey. Let me ask you this: Let us assume that you 
have a migrant labor camp alongside of a city of about 20,000. 

Miss Lowry. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you have a camp of 500 workers and their 
families. Here is a problem of emergency medical care. Let us assume 
that this camp is 25 miles out of town. And there are also other 
problems of a social nature, such as local sanitary public-health 
problems. 

Is it not possible, for example, for the Red Cross to have an ambu- 
lance there, or a medical station ? 

Miss Lowry. As I understand it, they do not provide a regular serv- 
ice of that sort. They will come in, in an emergency, in a disaster, 
such as a fire or flood or something like that, but not on regular things 
such as this. 

We had one experience in Florida 2 years ago when all three bean 
crops froze, which meant there was just no work for weeks for those 
families. And they were literally hungry. The Red Cross did come 
in with some relief, with some surplus foods, but there were still lots 
of children who were hungry. 

Senator Humrurey. Now, I know that it is not uncommon, where 
you have a carnival, that you will have a Red Cross tent up. And I 
am only using the experience that I have known. They have them set 
up at carnivals, so that if any child falls down with a pop bottle 
or cuts his hand or his leg they are able to take care of it. 

Miss Lowry. It could be. It should be investigated. 

Senator Humpnrry. [ am just wondering how these things happen. 
When you hear stories in one camp or another that there are inadequate 
or no medical facilities, it seems to me that this is a result of lack of 
planning, lack of will, and a lack of desire to get it done. 

Miss Lowry. It seems to me it is the responsibility of the county 
health unit—— 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, or somebody. 

Miss Lowry (continuing). To get the services that are required. 

Senator Humenrey. I used the Red Cross only as an example, but I 
would say the county health officer, if they have one, would be 
responsible. 

iss Lowry. That is right. And, of course, that is part of the pat- 
tern on the local level to enlist all of those agencies, if we can. 

Character building: Just as the migrant children are deprived of 
educational and health services, the constructive recreational programs 
of communities and the religious teachings of the church in too many 
cases have not been extended to the migrant children. Much of this 
emphasis will come from the grass roots. It is at this point that our 
staff has worked hardest. To enlist the concern ed help of the 
different groups in a community—to reach out to the migrant chil- 
dren—is a first step. 

Gradually, many resources are discovered in the local community ; 
attitudes change, and ways are found to bring the migrant children 
under the constructive influences of the community. 

As an illustration of what can be done at the grass roots, I have 
attached to my statement the story of Hoopeston, Ill. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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No MinGaNnt PropLeEM HERE—ITINERANT WorKERS May Be a HEADACHE TO Some 
PLAcES—Buvut Not Hoopeston, IL. 


(By André Fontaine) 


Hoopeston, Ill., is a pleasant little city that sits in an oasis of trees amid 
the flat, rich, black fields of America’s Corn Belt, about 100 miles south of 
Chicago and 7 or 8 from the Indiana line. The impression you get is that it’s clean 
and healthy, with white-painted lamp posts along its broad main street and cars 
angle-parked in the business district north and south of Main Street the brick- 
paved residential streets are cool under huge elms. Clipped lawns stretch back 
to neat white houses. Yet 5 years ago Hoopeston was a sick town. 

It was sick with a social ailment that festers today in thousands of similar 
towns, which make their living from food production and temporarily harbor at 
harvest time America’s 2,500,000 migrant farm workers. In most of these towns 
migrants are jammed into outlying areas that can be smelled a quarter of a 
mile away. Since the towns stretch from Maine to California, the collective 
odor was so strong that President Truman ordered a commission to study the 
problem and make recommendations for Federal action. 

Five years ago Hoopeston had such areas; in one camp migrants lived in tents 
pitched in churned-up muck. Sanitation and cleanliness were virtually im- 
possible. Children were undernourished and, since they weren’t allowed in 
the public schools, uneducated. 

The migrants were considered third-class citizens. They were segregated in 
the balcony of the local movie, were not allowed in the parks or swimming pools 
and in the stores many of the merchants wouldn’t wait on them. One woman 
summed up the town’s attitude when she saw a group of them on the street and 
squealed to a friend, “Ooh, those Mexicans! I’m going to keep my doors locked.” 

Today, Hoopeston has cured its social sore. Edith Lowry, executive secretary 
of the division of home missions of the National Council of Churches, who knows 
as much about migrants as anyone in America, says that Hoopeston has done the 
best job of any town in the country. 

“It no longer has a migrant problem,” she said, “because it grasped its migrant 
opportunity.” 

The change started 3 years ago with a meeting in the chamber of commerce 
rooms called by Helen Meserve, a dark-haired, brilliant girl of 25 who had been 
sent into the migrant camps by the home missions division. She invited repre- 
sentatives from each of the town’s social and professional groups—two ministers, 
two doctors, two each from the senior and junior women’s clubs, two from the 
chamber of commerce and one from each of the two canning companies. 

One basic fact became clear: Without the migrants Hoopeston could not sur- 
vive. The town makes its living from the canning companies, their huge farms 
and affiliated industries. Mike Fish, personnel director of the Hoopeston plant 
of Stokely Foods Co., best described it when he said : 

“Most people think of these migrants as a temporary necessity. But they’re 
not—they’re going to be with us from now on. Why? Because you can’t get 
local labor to go out into the corn and asparagus fields and bring in the crops. 
Every year before we recruit any migrants down in the Rio Grande Valley, we 
run ads in the paper asking for local workers. We get maybe four or five appli- 
eants. We need 400 or 500.” 

Since the migrants were doing so much for Hoopeston, it was agreed, it was 
up to the town to give them the best it had—equal citizenship. Thus the Hoopes- 
ton Migrant Council—with representatives from the churches, medicine, business, 
the canneries and the women’s organizations—came into existence. 

The basic trouble was that the Hoopeston people and the migrants were so 
different. The migrants were American citizens recently come from Mexico. 
Few spoke English. In winter they lived primitively in the Rio Grande Valley— 
sometimes two or three families in a single-room shack. They knew virtually 
nothing about modern sanitation, medicine, or about the proper feeding of chil- 
dren. For them it was a constant, desperate struggle to keep families housed, 
clothed, and fed. 

Hoopeston, on the other hand, is a little inland city, “populated,” said Mrs. 
Clayton Jones of the Council of Church Women, “mostly by children of people 
who’ve always lived in this particular spot. They are not used to seeing dark- 
skinned people and to hearing a foreign language spoken on their streets.” It’s 
not a wealthy town, but it is well to do, and its 7,000 citizens are a comfortable, 
hard working, church-going people. 
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What the council had to do was to cut down the differences between the two. 
They had to teach the migrants American ways of hygiene, sanitation, and 
health, improve their English, and ideas of democracy. In turn the townsfolk 
had to be taugh to look beyond the darker skins, the difference in language, the 
alien ways. 

“The first thing we had to do with the migrants,” said R. L. Cragg, a quiet, 
slight, businessman who was then secretary of the chamber of commerce, “was 
to clean ’em up so when they came to town the people wouldn't be prejudiced 
against them just because their clothes were dirty.” 

The doctors, headed by Werner Fleisser, a young man educated in Germany, 
gave physical exams. Nurses, aided by Mrs. Lewis Hott, an ex-Army nurse, and 
other Hoopeston mothers, gave the kids baths and organized classes in baby care 
for the mothers. After a while migrant babies began getting milk instead of 
coffee in their nursing bottles. 

Other women gave courses in nutrition, English, and hygiene. Migrant moth- 
ers learned quickly. “All you had to do,” said Mrs. Jones, “was to show them a 
better way, say, to wash clothes than over a board and they’d grab it. They were 
eager to learn; the trouble was they just didn’t know our ways of doing things.” 

“In the past 2 years,” added Dr, Fleisser, “there hasn’t been a single baby born 
in camp—all the women go to the hospital, and they used to have babies without 
even a midwife. Apparently they like it, too, because you never have a woman 
leave here pregnant so she’ll have her baby in Texas.” 

“The children learned quickly, too, and before very long,” said Cragg, “you began 
to see boys carrying combs in their pockets. Just before they got into town 
they’d take ’em out and give their hair a good combing.” 

When council members recruited volunteers they had an ulterior motive: They 
wanted to get as many townspeople as possible into contact with the migrants— 
figuring that if the local people got to know the migrants they would like and 
respect them. Volunteers run the nursery at the Illinois Canning Co. camp, the 
arts and crafts classes for older boys and girls and the movies, as well as the 
hygiene and English classes. The men have helped out with the ball teams. Lou 
Ratzesberger, president of Lllinois Canning, has conducted Sunday services in 
the camp and his daughter, Marise, helps with the girls’ craft classes. 

The motive began to pay off. The migrants are a gay, warm, affectionate and 
proud people; they promptly endeared themselves to everyone who got to know 
them. One reason is that they like to pay their own way. When their children’s 
heads are inspected they pay a nickel each for the service. They pay admission 
to camp movies and nominal prices for the used clothing that the volunteers 
collect and display at Saturday afternoon “thrift sales.” 

As more townspeople came to know the migrants, the real clincher in the council 
campaign—word-of-mouth advertising—began to take effect. Women told neigh- 
bors about the migrants over supermarket baskets and their husbands over 
dinner tables. The husbands swapped stories at the mid-afternoon coffee sessions. 

“My wife tells me these people keep a lot cleaner than some of our own—and 
it’s harder for ‘em, too, because they don’t have any of the conveniences,” said 
one. 

Cragg, a charter member of the group, heard this sort of talk and kept it going. 
He had the job of siphoning contributions for the council program out of the 
businessmen and he did it by selling the donor-to-be on the migrants. He was 
helped by a slogan tossed off one night by Helen Meserve: “Learn 50 words of 
Spanish and increase your business 150 percent.” 

“I don’t think the businessmen actually learned much Spanish,” he said 
recently, “but what that idea did was to change their whole attitude toward the 
Latin Americans. Instead of looking on them as a necessary evil they began to 
see them as customers and—you know—the customer is always right.” George 
Cohen, owner of a clothing store, caught on fast; he hired a Latin American girl 
to wait on migrant customers. 

The new attitude paid off. W. C. Calvin, manager of the A & P supermarket, 
Says migrant business pushes his sales above sister stores that usually beat him— 
and does it in the summer when grocery business ordinarily slumps. 

There are no accurate figures on just how much the migrants do spend in 
town, but an average weekly payroll amounts to about $25,000—and the canning 
companies estimate they spend about 75 percent of it in Hoopeston. 

All this money doesn’t go to the food and clothing stores, either. 

“You should see the things they take back to Texas with them,” Cragg said. 

The keynote of the campaign to get Hoopeston to accept the migrants was: 
move slowly and don’t put pressure on anybody. And while the long process 
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of education was going on, they had to prevent any major outbreak of prejudice. 
Mike Fish, of Stokely, and Leland Bergstrom, personnel manager at Illinois, 
were the leaders in this phase. 

One day a teen-age migrant youth with very light skin came up to Fish with 
agrin. “I went to the movies last night, Mike,” he said, “and instead of going 
to the balcony I sneaked in downstairs. Got away with it, too.” 

Fish’s eyes narrowed. “If I’d been there you wouldn't have,” he said flatly. 

The youth’s grin faded. “Hell, Mike, I thought you were our friend.” 

“I am your friend—and that’s why. I’m not interested in one or two of you 
guys getting away with sitting downstairs. I’m shooting for the day when any 
one of you people can go in and the most bigoted old maid in town can come in 
and sit next to you and think nothing of it. That takes time and a lot of people 
are working on it and I won’t have any of you young punks jeopardizing it. 
From now on when you go to the movies, you sit in the balcony.” 

Mike’s theory proved out; today there is no segregation in the theater, yet 
nobody had protested to the manager and nobody can name the exact date when 
it ended. Segregation hasn’t completely died out yet at the swimming pool 
and in Hoopeston’s 30-acre McFerrin Park, but it’s passing. 

Leland Bergstrom is working on that angle. Each year Illinois Canning 
throws a big employee picnic there and at first they didn’t invite the migrants, 
but in May 1950 it seemed time to try it. The foremen, all Latin Americans, 
were skeptical—thought there might be trouble, especially when the dancing 
started. Bergstrom explained: 

“I don’t think there will be. You see, what we're trying to do is to get as 
many townspeople as possible to know you folks. We figure that if they know 
you, they can’t be prejudiced against you. And this seems like a good chance 
for large numbers of them to see you in the park.” 

The picnic was held and there was no trouble. Only about half the migrant 
families came, but this year many more did. Bergstrom hopes that as a result 
of this it won’t be long before the park will be open to them completely. 

Probably the chief reason Fish and Bergstrom have succeeded in convincing 
the migrants that patience and self-restraint are a necessary part of living 
in a democracy is that they and other council members also have accorded them 
the privileges of democratic life. Mrs. Jones spoke for the whole council when 
she said: 

“IT have no glorified ideas about the migrants. My interest is to help 
prove to them that our general principles work—that they’re what makes 
America.” 

Foremost among these is the self respect a man gets when he knows that 
other people respect him. Bergstrom and Fish have shown their respect in 
different ways. Fish has been tough. 

But there isn’t a day that he isn’t in the camp talking to the people, advising 
and helping them. If they get sick, he takes them to the doctor. Once, when 
he found a girl neglecting her baby, he blistered her ears, took the baby away, 
mixed its formula and fed it himself. 

But most migrants know he’s their champion because they've seen the results 
of his battles to improve living conditions. The Reverend Ellis Marshburn, 
Midwest regional director for the division of home missions, says the Stokely 
camp is one of the finest in the country. The sanitation is excellent, showers 
are available, with hot water night and day and there are adequate laundry 
facilities. 

Some migrants still live in a big- quonset-shaped warehouse with wire-en- 
closed cubicles for each family, but cement flooring has replaced the original 
dirt. A move is under way to install movable plywood partitions. Fish has 
had built large mess halls where each family has a stove, pantry locker, compart- 
ment in an oversize refrigerator, dining table and benches, all paid for by the 
Stokely Co. 

Still he isn’t satisfied. “What is adequate housing?” he asks. “Hell, I want 
the Stevens Hotel for my people. But you have to move slowly.” 

The home missions staff—this year headed by David Sheldon, a young Chi- 
cago theological student, and comprising also two girls, Grace Adolphsen and 
Jolee Fritz—has taken the lead in teaching the migrants the self-government 
side of democracy. Especially good progress has been made with the youngsters. 
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Recently Sheldon had to leave his group of a dozen 10-year-old boys alone in 
the basement of the Christian Church. Before he left he put the duly elected 
“presidente” and the “policeman” in charge. 

He walked in an hour and a half later to find the room immaculate and most 
of the boys sitting quietly in a semicircle of chairs facing front. 

Over on one side four chairs were placed with their backs to the rest; this 
was the jail and in it were four small convicts. 

The “presidente” explained soberly that these boys had been bad—and had 
papers to prove it. On an old envelope he had written, “too bad,” and under- 
neath the names—*‘Alberto, Pedro, ete.” 

The self respect that this sort of thing has built is visible in many ways. 

One of them is in the eagerness with which coveys of small Latin American 
boys scurry around town earning a few nickels by shining shoes. 

Frank Mills, publisher of the Hoopeston Chronicle-Herald, in his daily column 
duly records incidents which help build the town’s respect for the migrants. 
When a little migrant girl has a birthday party it appears in the personals 
column and last year when two Latin-American couples were married in St. 
Anthony's Church, the story, with pictures, had the lead position on the society 
page. 

The climax of the council’s campaign for the migrants came last year at a 
meeting in the high school. A Federal law had been passed prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children during the school year, and the Hoopeston Board of Educa- 
tion had made plans to start the migrant children in school on Monday, May 1. 
(The families arrive in late April.) 

The Saturday night before, a spokesman for a group of parents on the west 
side of town called Superintendent of Schools Jared Lyon to say that plenty of 
people were mad over the idea and wanted a hearing. The board scheduled a 
meeting for Sunday afternoon, and Lyon spent the morning phoning council 
members, doctors, lawyers, preachers, and cannery officials, telling them what was 
up. About 150 persons attended, and all the gripes that had ever been voiced 
against the migrants were aired again. But the board was ready for them. 

One man got up and said he’d heard 90 percent of the migrants were syphilitic. 
Dr. Fleisser arose, said he’d been examining migrants for 3 years, and there was 
no more venereal disease among them than among Hoopeston natives. 

“It was important to have the experts there,’ Lyon said later. “If I'd 
given that man the same answer, he wouldn’t have believed me. But, when the 
doctor said it, he did.” 

That's the way it went. “We answered all their questions fully,’ Lyon said, 
“and they exhausted themselves against our answers.” Finally one mother said 
she thought the children didn’t want the migrants in school. 

Miss Imo Cheney, principal of Lincoln School, answered her. The children, 
she said, were enthusiastically looking forward to the newcomers. “Here,” she 
added, “is un invalvable chance to teach our children the intercultural friend- 
ship that otherwise we could only talk about.” 

When she sat down Buzz Davis, who also lives on the west side, stood up. 
“T've known Miss Cheney for 20 years,” he said. “If having these children 
in our schools is good enough for her, it’s good enough for me.” 

That ended the opposition. The next day some 50 migrant children entered 
school and promptly hung up a record that amazed their teachers and made most 
of the natives of Hoopeston proud. 

The majority of Hoopestonites not only accept the migrants now, they're 
proud to have them and know that the Latin Americans enrich their town’s life 
both financially and culturally. 

Hoopeston kids are beginning to learn Spanish on the playgrounds; as they 
discover the language and customs of another culture, the narrow bounds of 
their provincialism shatter and they begin to understand that the world is a 
broad place and people are much the same everywhere. The Latin-American 
children are benefiting, too. Formerly, said Helen Meserve, they were under such 
social and financial pressure that all their thoughts and efforts were concentrated 
on taking care of No.1. But one day a little girl, Francesca, got hurt. The next 
day, when they were riding in a jeep to the park, one of the girls said, “Let’s 
all pray for Francesca.” 

“For the first time,’ said Miss Meserve, “the pressure was off enough so that 
they were able to think of someone else.” 
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Town IN ILLINOIS EpucATES MIGRANT CHILDREN AND ITSELF—GRADUAL CHANGE 
IN ATTITUDES 


(By Louisa R. Shotwell—Special to the Christian Science Monitor) 


Hoopeston, Inu.—Everybody in Hoopeston knows about Amado Martinez. If 
you saw Amado, you would wonder what it is about this slender, brown 15-year- 
old with the soft speech and gentle smile that makes him a center of interest in 
a town of 6,000. 

“He’s a freshman in John Greer High School, that’s what,” a Hoopestonite 
will tell you. “And that’s news, big news. First one of these Texas migrants 
we've ever had in our high school. Came up with his folks this spring to snap 
asparagus. Winters, Amado lives down in Starr County in Texas. In between 
cotton picking he goes to school; finishes all eight grades. He comes up here and 
goes right into regular classes in our high school along with our kids. Does 
— well, too, the teachers say. Goes to the freshman party and has a fine 
time.” 

Maybe you think it strange that Hoopeston should be so excited and proud 
about Amado and about the other 93 Texas Mexicans who attended its elementary 
schools for 26 days last May. Isn’t this a free country? And isn’t public edu- 
cation one of those rights we take for granted in democratic America? Well, it 
wasn’t always true in Hoopeston, Ill. 


CRISSCROSSED BY RAILS 


Ninety-nine miles south from Lake Michigan and 9 miles from the Indiana 
border, a gray water tower on stilts rises from the level fertile fields to tell you 
that here you are in Hoopeston. Midway through the town the tracks of the 
Chicago & Eastern Lllinois intersect the east-west freight line of the Nickel Plate, 
dividing the town into four quarters. 

In the southeast quarter, plenty of elms and maples and wide-porched white 
houses speak of prosperity and comfortable retirement. And here stands the fine 
new Maple Elementary School. The houses in the northeast quarter are a little 
newer and a little smaller. There are a modern brick apartment house and an- 
other elementary school, the Honeywell, also new and fine. And the third and 
oldest school is Lincoln, in the southwest quarter. 

On the wide main street, well-stocked store windows, proclaim a good business 
town. There is industry, too, across the tracks to the west near the Lincoln 
School—food machinery and farm equipment, grain and lumber and coal, a 
bottling plant and iron works. But most important to this story are the two big 
canneries. 


NATIVE-BORN WORKERS 


For out there in Vermilion County, the “sweet-corn capital of the world,” these 
two canning companies raise their own asparagus and tomatoes and corn to 
process in their factories. When spring comes and right on through the summer, 
they need a lot of hands for harvest. During the war years they ran short of 
local labor, and they found the answer in prisoners of war. Along in 1946 
the prisoners were sent back to Germany, and again there weren’t enough local 
workers who wanted seasonal jobs in the fields. Following the lead of growers 
in Michigan and Minnesota, the companies brought in Spanish-speaking families 
from the Southwest and housed them in the prisoners’ barracks and a giant 
Quonset hut. 

Most of these Latin-American families never had even been to Mexico; they 
were native-born American citizens, some for three and four generations back. 
But they had brown skins; they understood little English and spoke less. Ina 
town where a “foreigner” is a man from Kentucky, these were foreigners indeed. 

Hoopeston raised its eyebrows and locked its doors; it put up signs. When the 
migrants went to the movies, a sign and an usher sent them to the balcony ; when 
they went to the park, they sat in a special place marked off; and they didn’t go 
to the swimming pool at all. 


BARRIERS COME DOWN 


Today all that is changed. One by one the barriers have come down. The 
migrants sit where they please in the movies and their children enjoy the swim- 
ming pool. They are welcome everywhere in the park, and when the migrant 
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boys’ softball team plays regular games there with the resident team, the town 
turns out to watch and cheer. 

Six years ago you could analyze the community attitude as a composite of 
curiosity, resentment, hostility, and fear; now it ranges from the indifference of 
a few to the cordial interest and friendly concern of many. What has made the 
difference? 

Ask that question of a dozen persons and you get a dozen answers, all different 
and all part of the story. 

Some mention one person or another as being responsible. Mr. Fish and Mr. 
Bergstrom, personnel managers of the two canning companies, won’t tolerate any 
nonsense in their camps, one person will say; their migrants are well-behaved. 
Another one will tell you that Dr. Fliesser has done a lot, maybe because he’s 
Jewish himself and may have known what it’s like to be one of a minority group; 
be insists the migrants are people just like the rest of us, and he arranged it so 
they can have their babies in the Danville hospital and not out there in the camps. 
Or Verne Western, who goes out of his way to say how much he likes to have 
them come into his supply store. 


GOOD CUSTOMERS 


The businessmen begun to see that when crops were running good these people 
have money to spend. The Chronicle-Herald ran an editorial leading off with 
a slogan: “Learn 50 words of Spanish and increase your business 150 percent.” 
That started a lot of people thinking, “Sure, we like the migrants. Why shouldn’t 
we? They’re good customers.” 

That was One angle, 

The churches took an interest. Somebody heard that the Home Missions 
Council, an agency representing 23 denominations, worked in migrant camps 
ucross the country. Would it help? It would; and through the good offices of 
the Illinois Council of Churches and the cordial cooperation of the two canneries, 
in 1947 it sent in a community worker to set up a program in the camps. 

A Wellesley College graduate with a master’s degree from Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Helen Meserve, set out with zeal to make friends with these visitors 
from Texas and to set up nursery schools for their children. Churchwomen and 
their husbands volunteered to help, and the next year saw the formation of a 
community committee. 


GRADUAL CHANGE 


Up to 1949 the changes in community attitudes came about gradually. No 
special crises, just one at a time the signs came down. Still there had been no 
suggestion of migrant children going to school. But Miss Meserve and her 
committee members worried about those children and the haphazard chance 
they have for education. 

When they leave Illinois in September, a lot of the families stop in Arkansas 
for cotton picking and hit Texas maybe in late November. In school a few 
weeks here and 3 months there, and sometimes not at all, it is no wonder they 
don’t learn English very fast, or much of anything else. So in the summer of 
1949 Miss Meserve and her staff held a make-up school for the children of both 
camps. 

The following April the Home Missions Council sent in a Spanish-speaking 
worker, Connie Hernandez, She and Mrs. Clayton Jones, cochairman of the 
community committee, went from door to door in the camps, welcoming familiar 
faces, admiring new babies. Miss Hernandez carried on the conversations in 
Spanish. Mrs. Jones didn’t understand many words, but she kept hearing the 
same phrases over and over from the migrant mothers, and finally she asked 
what they were saying. 


ASK FOR SCHOOL 


“;Cuando pueden ir 4 la escuela nuestros nifios? Son buenos!” said Connie. 
“They’re asking, ‘When can our children go to school? They’re good children!’ 

This really struck home to Mrs. Jones. “I was sick with shame,” she told me, 
“when I thought, here am I, a third-generation American just like these mothers. 
My grandfather came from Germany to Illinois, and did he have to ask if his 
son could go to school? Did I have to get permission to send my children? 
I did not. I just couldn’t stand it.” 

So Mrs. Jones enlisted Miss Hernandez’ help and took a census. They found 
60 children of school age. Armed with these figures, she went first to talk with 
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Mr. Fish and Mr. Bergstrom at the canneries. They promised full cooperation 
and explained about the new law prohibiting them from employing children 
under 16 during school hours. 

Then she called on Jared Lyon, school superintendent, and on each member 
of the school board. 

“Why sure,” they said, one after another, “we'll have to have these kids in 
school. Should have done it long ago.” And they held a meeting and did a little 
figuring. With the help they would get from the State for each additional child 
and a small surplus in the budget, they could manage an extra teacher and 
some school supplies. No school tax increase. So they voted to engage a spe- 
cial teacher and to send the 60 children to the Lincoln school, oldest of the three 
elementary schools and nearest to the migrant camps. 


FIREWORKS AT FIRST 


The word got around and the fireworks began. Tempers flared; a lot of peo- 
ple said some pretty ugly things. Yet even if some of its citizens are a little 
slow to accept all that it means to live in a democratic society, Hoopeston believes 
in the democratic method; and the school board called a public meeting. The 
parents arrived in full force, and so did the community committee members. 

“That meeting was a turning point,” said Mrs. Jones, “and it might just as 
well have gone the other way if it hadn’t been for the poise and patience of 
Elmer Unger, president of the school board. Mr. Unger is one wise and capable 
young man. He let everybody have his say. First they talked about putting 
up a special school, and then they realized there wasn’t any money to build one 
and no place to put it, and at last somebody remembered that Illinois has a law 
against segregated schools. Then Mr. Unger came up with a proposal to spread 
the children around in all three elementary schools. That helped some, but it 
didn’t satisfy the ones who were afraid of contagious diseases being brought in. 


LIKE OLD SCHOOL 


This final objection could be met, it turned out, only by having the children 
submit to medical examination. Accordingly, the doctors went to work the next 
morning, and happily, the day after that the 60 Texas Mexicans went to school. 

Anybody who has ever taught school knows that no story ends with opening the 
doors to 60 extra children on the Ist of May. For the teachers that is only the 
beginning. It was a happy day for Hoopeston’s Texas migrants when Mrs. 
Lowell Mitchell accepted the appointment as special teacher for those 35 who 
could not be absorbed into regular classes. In age they ranged from 6 to 15; in 
achievement, from grades 1 to 6. Twelve of them spoke no English at all. 

“It must have been like teaching in an old-fashioned one-room district school,” 
I exclaimed to her. 

“Oh, it was,” she said, “and was I ever thankful that I spent the 2 years 
just before I was married teaching in just that kind of school. Believe me, I 
had plenty of chance to use what I had learned in those 2 years.” 

Miss Hernandez helped with the 12 who knew no English. For the others, 
Mrs. Mitchell found a ready and devoted interpreter in Albert Garza, a bi- 
lingual second grader. But even Albert had his limitations, for a good many 
ordinary words had never crossed his experience in either language. 


LONG-TIME PROBLEM 


Texas educators have wrestled for years with the problem of teaching the 
Spanish-speaking population. The question has peculiar poignance for children 
in the first few grades, for they have no adequate language tool in either Spanish 
or English. 

A San Antonio study reported by the University of Texas bears out the low 
standing of the group in wprd knowledge. In a spot check, the total number 
of words known by 12-year-olds in Spanish plus the number of additional words 
known in English fell short of the number required for successful school ex- 
perience at the 10-year level. As their experience widens and they form the 
habit of sustained attention, the language handicap disappears, and their 
progress is as good as anybody’s. 

Radio, television, and even movies form a small part of the background of 
these migrant boys and girls; few have ever used a telephone. Their horizon 
is bounded by asparagus and corn in [linois, cotton in Texas, and the 3-day 
truck ride between. Perhaps this explains why the school period just after 
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lunch became the favorite hour of the day. For then they spent 30 minutes 
all together marveling at colored slides and film strips; and the next half hour 
they talked in English about wha tthey had seen. The three favorites in order 
lined up as Cinderella, Life of the Indians, and Bathing Time for Baby. 

Joint use of the playground posed no problems. The native deference and 
eourtesy of the Spanish group carried over as the resident children accepted 
the visitors into their games. 


OPPOSITION VANISHES 


To Mrs. Mitchell every one of the 35 became a person in his own right as she 
guided each one to think of himself as a responsible member of his group. 
Through her patient ingenuity, school became a center of doing, creating, shar- 
ing, enjoying. 

On the twenty-sixth school day, the closing session of the year, each child 
received a grade card, certifying his attendance and indicating his progress and 
his rating. 

In the spring of 1951, nobody raised any question at all. Again the children 
were given physical examinations, and the Chronicle-Herald reported a total 
of 94:25 in Honeywell, 62 in Lincoln, 6 in Maple, and 1—Amado Martinez—in 
John Greer High School. The newspaper story continues: “The teachers see 
many familiar faces. Music and physical education classes are held with the 
town children. One Hoopeston youngster was heard complaining because there 
were no Latin-American children in his room.” 

Now the community committee has become the Hoopeston Migrant Council. 
On it sit the personnel men from the two canning companies; representatives of 
the medical association, the ministerial association, and the chamber of com- 
merce; and 16 church delegates, 2 from each of 8 churches. 

“IT feel kind of warm inside,” said Mrs. Jones, “when I see how denominational 
lines have broken down in the course of learning to know our migrants as 
people.” 

No longer does the council depend on the Home Missions Council (now the 
Division of Home Missions of the National Council of Churches) for financial 
help. Its budget has been oversubscribed with gifts from the canneries, the 
church, individual businessmen, and the migrants themselves. This money makes 
available a minister and two college students recruited and trained by the Di- 
vision of Home Missions, pays for film rentals, and craft equipment. 

Apart from snapping asparagus, detasseling corn and picking tomatoes, sum- 
mer in the camps is a busy time. The program includes a regular schedule of 
Onglish classes, nursery schooi, mothers’ clubs, sewing groups, family nights, 
thrift sales, story hours. 

Through the churches the Migrant Council circulates questionnaires to those 
who want to volunteer their help, asking them to specify the days and hours 
they will be available and giving a checklist of needed services; run movie 
projector, chaperone, teen-age parties, tell stories, teach sewing, take groups to 
swimming pool, and so on. 

Every year life in the camps becomes a little easier because the canneries make 
some improvements in the housing: new screens, more adequate garbage disposal}, 
extra shower and laundry facilities. 

Hoopeston knows that it is a fortunate town, not only because it has the 
laborers it needs to harvest its crops, but also because the presence of these 
Spanish-speaking neighbors gives the townspeople a chance to join hands in a 
common concern to make the visitors feel at home. 

Miss Lowry. This is a case study of what one community did and 
there are a number of instances across the country where the pattern 
varies. In Fresno, Calif., right now we have an area ministry set up 
with 100 churches, and other community agencies working together to 
provide the basic services for the migrants in the area. 

An closing, it seems to me that it is very important for local commu- 
nities near the migrant camps to do the kind of thing that is illustrated 
in the Hoopeston story. Also, it is imperative to have legislation that 
will provide for a Federal Committee on Migrant Labor and similar 
committees at the State level. 

98334—52—pt. 1——-80 
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This would insure an aggressive and coordinated program of action. 
I would like to add that I think our experiences in both New York 

State and New Jersey have borne out the value of having an inter- 

agency committee at the State level. And it is essential, 1t seems to 

me, to have a parallel agency at the national level, because this mi- 

grant situation is a year-round problem in the ra but it is a 

seasonal problem in many States, which means that the States and the 

agencies must be alerted to be sure that provision is made for the mi- 

grants in there own going services. 

Also, it seems to me that both the Federal and State committees 
would certainly discover available resources, without any new pro- 
visions that could help meet some of these needs, such as extensions, 
and the 4-H Club program, which was demonstrated so effectively in 
New York State. 

Then there could be other needs met by various minor changes in 
existing set-ups, it seems to me, and the Federal committee could stim- 
ulate the State committees, coordinating the on-going program, and 
help to do a thoroughgoing job for these people. 

enator Humrurey. Yes, I think you are right about that. I feel 
that some good that we can perhaps do here is to arouse as much local 
interest and community interest as possible. If we could get this 

Federal Migratory Labor Committee as a general educational, re- 

search study, and supervisory committee to stimulate local action and 

coordinate programs, and to initiate governors’ commissions on this 
problem, and local commissions, that we will be making some forward 
progress. 

' Miss Lowry. And it would be a place to which we could go then. 
Senator Humpurey. That is right. 
Miss Lowry. The national organizations that are operating feel 

rather lost. When you come to the Federal agency it is necessary to 

gothe rounds. You need to have a focal point. 

Senator Humpurey. Very good. 

Miss Lowry. We need a point with which we can work. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to thank you very much, Miss Lowry, 
and I also want to congratulate you. 

Miss Lowry. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. The committee will next hear from Mr. Clar- 


— iia of the National Association for Advancement of Colored 
eople. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
BUREAU, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF COL- 
ORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Mircuety. Mr. Chairman, I am Clarence Mitchell of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

If I could just get as loaded up with antibiotics as you were the other 
night up at the Statler Hotel, when you had the audience on its feet 
cheering, after you came out of a sick bed, maybe I could do justice 
to our experience on this problem affecting the migratory workers. 


Senator Humpurey. You take 250 milligrams of aureomycin every 
6 hours for 5 days. 


Go ahead, Mr. Mitchell. 
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Mr. Mrrcuety. This problem, as you know, gets attention every time 
somebody runs into a horror story. 

I remember nearly 20 years ago when I was a newspaper reporter, 
that there were a number of colored workers who came up from Florida 
to work in New Jersey. They were in an old truck going re a high- 
way, and an automobile ran into them. There was a frightful 
slaughter, as you would expect. 

Then the citizens became aroused in Maryland, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, and Florida, and all up and down the coast. 

“Something has to be done” said everybody. Well, as soon as the 
impact of that wore off, and people got off on the tangent of various 
kinds of scandals that were the current fad of that day—just as we 
have the mink coats and other things that you are talking about now— 
people forgot about it and nothing was done. 

I have in my prepared testimony—which I would like to submit 
for the record, a statement about the State of Pennsylvania. Back in 
1949, we had word about the number of migratory workers who went 
up to a little town with the understanding that they were to get a 
certain wage for their work. There was also an understanding that a 
good kind of housing would be provided. But when they got there 
they found that that was not the case. They were cheated out of their 
wages, were herded into a barn and they did not get the amount of 
work that they expected because of bad weather. 

The net result was a grand scandal that we reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labor back in 1949. 

There were investigations, of course, but nothing was done about 
it then. Again, in 1951, and again, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
essentially the same thing happened. It has been submitted again 
for scrutiny, but nothing has been done about it. 

I have a statement prepared by a professor of Cornell Universit 
in the form of an affidavit that I would like to submit for the vonend 
It is too long to try to read. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you give me just a little information 
about the statement ? 

When was this statement submitted to the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. The first one that we submitted was in September of 
1949. That dealt with the town of Ulysses, Pa. 

The second one is dated October of 1951, and the signer of the affi- 
davit is a professor whose name is Cyrus H. Karraker. 

With your permission I would like to submit both of those for the 
record. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, they will be incorporated in the record 
and printed. 

(The documents above referred to are as follows :) 

SEPTEMBER 28, 1949. 
Mrs. THOMASINA NORFORD, 
Minority Groups Consultant, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Norrorp: We have received a statement from two individuals who 
say that they were referred to Ulysses, Pa., for work on a farm by the Employ- 
ment Service in Jackson, Fla. Unfortunately, I did not talk with these persons 
myself and I presume they mean Jacksonville instead of Jackson. 

They stated that approximately 100 colored men and women were sent to the 


farm at Ulysses, Pa., to pick beans and harvest potatoes. The workers were 
informed before leaving Florida that they would receive $1.25 a bushel. However, 
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when they arrived at the farm, they were given housing facilities in an abandoned 
dairy without cooking or toilet facilities where they lived for 3 weeks without 
any work at all. During this period, they were fed two meals a day, one at 
5 a. m. and one at 6 p. m. 

When they were finally given work, they were paid at a rate of 40 cents a 
bushel. According to the statement of our informants, when the colored persons 
refused to work for this amount, they were threatened with violence, herded 
once more into the dairy, and informed that they owed the farmers $18 each 
for food and maintenance during the 3 weeks when they had not worked. 

I do not know whether this is sufficient information for you to use for purposes 
of an investigation, but I will appreciate it if you will look into this matter. I 
shall be glad to work with you in preventing this and similar situations from 
occurring in the future. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE MitrcHELL, Labor Secretary. 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
County of Union, ss: 

On this 30th day of October 1951, appeared before the undersigned notary 
public, Cyrus H. Karraker, and deposes and says: 

That during the month of August 1951, he, together with a youth welfare 
worker, a college professor, and a representative of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, investigated camps of migrant agricultural 
laborers in central and northern Pennsylvania ; 

That he found these laborers to be exclusively Negroes, who had been recruited 
in Florida by labor agents hired for the purpose by Pennsylvania farmers or by 
local canneries to pick vegetables and apples; and that entire families had been 
herded into trucks for the 1,000-mile journey from Florida to Pennsylvania 
during which time they slept on benches and on the floors of the trucks, men, 
women, and children crowded against each other; 

That on arrival at their destination these migrant laborers were distributed 
among lodgings, consisting of abandoned farmhouses, barracks, tents, and 
made-over barns, all of which were provided for the purpose by the farmers or 
canneries; and these camps were located in places far from the highways and 
public view ; 

That these camps violate the laws on health and sanitation, and fire protection, 
with an epidemic in one of the camps or a holocaust seeming inevitable unless 
migrant camps are brought under the health, sanitation, and fire protection 
laws as are other lodgings; 

That all the camps visited were found overcrowded, as illustrated by the fact 
that at one camp a family of 11 was bunked in a barn room no larger in 
area than 8 by 16 feet, and at another camp approximately 500 laborers were 
lodged in a three-story barn where they slept on straw strewn over concrete 
floors (an added fire hazard), and in this camp no provision was made for 
privacy, and there were no fire escapes nor any other fire protection ; 

That the sanitation of the camps was unnecessarily primitive, the toilets 
being located too close and in instances on higher ground, and one camp had 
no toilet, as I was informed and believed to be true; 

That a number of the camps had no heating equipment other than mess-hall 
stoves and a few oil stoves, despite the fact that the producers had intended to 
retain the migrants until November to pick potatoes and apples for them; and 
as a result, women and children in these camps suffered severely and cruelly 
during the killing frosts of October ; 

That the Negro migrants are segregated in these camps from the local white 
people, who commonly refer to them as “niggers’’ and think of them as inferior 
human beings, thus transferring to Pennsylvania the malignant racial prejudices 
of the South; that local newspapers refer to “the migrants” only to mention 
their employment and to sensationalize the cutting affrays which have occurred 
in the traveling trucks and in the camps, as, for example, in one newspaper 
an account of two girls of 13 and 17 cutting an older woman, and later the 
fact that the judge ordered these two girls “to leave the county and never re- 
turn” as if they were criminal vagabonds whose ultimate fate concerned neither 
him nor society ; 

That the camps being overcrowded and without effective moral supervision 
from the farmers, or canneries, and their labor agents, are breeding places of 
immorality, juvenile delinquency, and crime; 
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That an added offense against the children and youth in these camps, who 
form a large proportion of the population is that many are forced to remain 
in camp, though of school age, during the school months of September and 
October and are thus deprived of their right to attend school ; 

That the migrant workers were deceived into coming to these camps from 
Florida by the recruiting labor agents who promised them wages as high as 
$60 per week, but most of them found that they could not make over $35 per 
week from which accrued little or no profit; 

That at one camp, with a population of approximately 500, the labor agent 
was taking a kick-back of a third of the wages of the laborers; he was selling 
to them from his company store the necessities of life at twice the market 
price from which the laborers had no escape because they quit work at dark and 
the nearest stores were 3 miles distant to which they would have had to walk; 
he sold liquor at his store; he promoted gambling in his camp; and he kept 
no itemized accounts of his financial transactions with the laborers—of all this 
regarding this labor agent I am informed and believe the facts to be true; 

That the operators of these camps do not provide resident nurses or doctors 
with the result that those who take sick in camp have to pay for medical or 
hospital services at the nearest town; 

That the local farmers, or canneries perpetrate a racket or exploitation at 
these migrant camps when they recruit for their use plentiful and cheap labor in 
the South, and offer their distribution of the migrants to these camps and ap- 
parently consider that their responsibility for their welfare has ceased, and 
that the laws of the State and Nation protecting freedom of labor, education, 
health, and morals of its citizens need not be applied to their migrant and 
transient agricultural laborers; 

That the labor agents of the farmers or canneries who are paid by them fees 
for recruiting the migrants and transporting them in trucks to Pennsylvania, 
and who then avail themselves of their charge over the camps, in isolation, to 
wring money out of their own fellows who are ignorant and helpless, are also 
perpetrating a racket or exploitation at these migrant camps, of which facts 
concerning the migrant camps in Pennsylvania serving a racket, I am informed 
and believe to be true. 

That the wretched condition and unhappiness of the laborers in these camps 
to which they have been lured under false promises is evidenced by the large 
turn-over in the camps’ population, and the necessity under which the labor 
agent finds himself of recruiting more laborers in the slums of Philadelphia to 
replenish the depleted numbers of his camp; that the flight of the migrants to 
the slums of the cities adds to existing social problems the new problem of dis- 
placed American citizens. 

And, finally, deponent says that in his opinion the deception annually of thou- 
sands of Negro agricultural laborers in Florida, their transportation to Penn- 
sylvania in trucks as if they were cattle, the exploitation of their labor, their 
physical mistreatment, and moral degradation in the camps, especially of the 
youth, violate the laws of State and of humanity and constitutes a major offense 
against American society. 

Cyrus H. KARRAKER. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of October 1951. 

J. RicHARD BAKER, 
Notary Public. 

My commission expires March 22, 1953. 

Mr. Mrronetu. It simply means that in spite of all of these Presi- 
dential inquiries, and in spite of all of the excitement that was gener- 
ated by horrible things from time to time, somewhow we have not been 
able to get the executive agencies of Government and Congress to take 
the responsibilities that they should take in these matters. 

T want to lay a pretty heavy load of blame on the Federal executive 
agencies in this matter, because I do not believe they have done all of 
the things they might do, and it is primarily because they lack the 
courage that you were talking about a minute ago, to face up to their 
responsibilities under the law. ' 

For example, in the Department of Labor, there is an advisory com- 
mittee that I had the pleasure of serving on once, as an alternate. . 
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We pointed out to the persons with whom we were dealing that 
there was in the United States a supply of agricultural workers who 
could be used for harvesting the crops. We did not need to import 
workers from foreign countries. Finally, after a great deal of argu- 
ment and maneuvering, we passed a resolution which was supported by 
the A. F. of L. and the CIO, our organization and other people, urg- 
ing Secretary Tobin not to approve of the importation of foreign na- 
tionals to this country until we had made a very thorough exploration 
“4 just what unused agricultural labor was available in the United 

tates. 

Senator Humrurery. Was this meeting in December of 1949? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I believe it was. 

Senator Humpurey. And that was the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Mrrcnery. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. You were an alternate on the Federal Advis- 
ory Committee? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. I was an alternate. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right; I just wanted to identify it. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. To my amazement, after we had thought we had 
gotten everything lined up, and the Secretary of Labor was con- 
vinced that here were his advisers telling him that no foreign na- 
tionals were needed, the Employment Service dug up another com- 
mittee which was under the direction of growers. 

Senator Humpurey. That is the Farm Placement Service Advis- 
ory Committee. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. That is about it. 

That outfit discovered that no American workers were available 
in the United States, and it was necessary to import foreign people. 

In other words, the A. F. of L., the CIO, our organization, and 
others did not weigh as heavily in the Department of Labor as did 
that group of growers who came over and virtually vetoed what we 
had been able to get through after so many hours of discussion. 

Now, the practical problem behind that was simply this: At that 
time there was an effort on the part of certain agricultural forces in 
this country to take away from the Department of Labor those func- 
tions which dealt with the placement of agricultural workers, so bow- 
ing to practical politics, the Department of Labor decided that it 
would go along with the growers rather than go along with the rest 
of us on this issue. 

Senator Humpnrey. Because this Farm Placement Service con- 
siders its full task merely the placement of workers, it does not say 
what kind, and it does not feel that it has the job of real investigation. 

Mr. Mrrceneti. That is right. 

Senator Humpurer. We have, Mr. Mitchell, gone into the composi- 
tion of the Advisory Committee in the Farm Wencenus Service, and 
you are quite correct when you say it is an advisory committee that 
represents but one economic group. 

I am of the opinion that the growers should surely have representa- 
tion, and they should have adequate representation. And I guarantee 
you that this is one thing that will be corrected before we are through 
with these hearings. 

Mr. Mircuet.. I certainly hope so, because it is a waste of time for 
the citizens who are interested in these things to go into the agencies 
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that we normally expect are going to be on the right side, and then 
cliscover that after we have reached an agreement it is vetoed by some 
people who have a selfish purpose in mind, which in this case was the 
supplying of workers, without regard to what the living conditions 
and 7 wage conditions of those workers might be after they got on 
the job. 

But there is another thing I wanted to point out there, too, and it 
goes to what you said a minute ago about organizations doing their 
part of the job. 

I believe that Secretary Tobin, being human, probably appraised 
that situation something like this: This is hypothetical, of course. 

He probably said, “Well, those fellows from the A. F. of L. will be 
satisfied if I administer the Labor laws correctly in reference to things 
they are interested in in the urban areas, and the same thing will go 
for the CIO,” and he probably felt that the NAACP would be inter- 
ested in the civil rights legislation—which we would be—or civil rights 
matters, but only the growers would be the group that would really 
seek to penalize him if he did not go along with them. 

Hence, what we have got to do in these organizations, I think, is to 
make clear to the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the other fellows, that this problem is so important to us that we 
really would be just as effective in trying to penalize them as would be 
the growers, if they do not do the right thing. 

Senator Humpnrey. This is a succinct observation on the part of 
an astute political observer on the processes of economic and political 
pressure in democracy. 

Mr. Mrrcue.y. There is another aspect of this that I would like 
to point out, and that is, that we have no doubt but that there are 
forces in this country that artificially restrict the supply of agricul- 
tural labor in the United States. 

I have referred to them briefly in my prepared testimony, but there, 
again, is an avenue in which there is a great need for action on the part 
of the executive agencies. 

I have referred to some correspondence that we sent to Mr. David A. 
Morse, who, at that time, was Under Secretary of Labor, back in 1948, 
and with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert that 
in the record. 

Senator Humrurey. Yes, sir; that will be incorporated in the record 
and printed. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

JUNE 9, 1948. 
Mr. Davip A. Morse, 


Under Secretary of Labor, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: You will recall that during our conference in your office, on 
April 28, I suggested that, since the Farm Labor Union stated that there are 
unemployed farm workers in Missouri, it would be a good idea to undertake 
some test of whether such persons may be used to meet labor shortages in other 
areas before importing foreign workers. 

A member of our legal staff has directed to my attention a story appearing in 
the St. Louis Argus, May 21, a weekly newspaper. This incident illustrates how 
artificial shortages are created by intimidating those who seek to move our 
American farm people from one area to another. The story states that John 
Phillips, who was recruiting colored farm workers at Lilbourn, Mo., was beaten 
by 15 white plantation owners who had joined with others to fix a rate of $3.50 
a day for picking cotton. According to the story, Phillips was recruiting persons 
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to work in Maraton, a short distance away, for $4.50 a day. The story also 
states that road blocks were set up to prevent workers from leaving to take the 
jobs which were available. 

It is understood, of course, that no problem is solved if persons who are needed 
in one area are shifted to another where there is also a need. However, the 
Lilbourn incident appears to be a flagrant attack upon the right of people to 
move freely about the country when they are inclined to do so. We have heard 
many other stories of similar intimidation which may be part of the reason why 
shortage of farm workers exist in some sections of the country while hundreds 
of persons are idle in others. 

I would appreciate it if you would let me know whether the Lilbourn matter 
has come to your attention and whether the Department of Labor will seek the 
assistance of the Department of Justice in apprehending those who were responsi- 
ble for the beating of the man who was attempting to recruit workers. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Labor Secretary. 

Mr. Mrrcney. There was a situation in Missouri where the cotton 
growers got together and decided they were only going to pay $3.50 
a day for work. ba ‘ 

A labor recruiter went into that area and decided he would recruit 
some of the workers by offering them $4.50 a day. So a town com- 
mittee was formed by the growers. These fellows really enforce 
the local point of view in getting what they want. 

If we could be just as active on the right side as they are on the 
wrong side, I do not think we would have very much trouble. 

These fellows formed a committee of more or less vigilante style, 
and persuaded the labor recruiter to leave town. They augmented 
their persuasion with kicks and blackjacks, and a few other things. 

If there ever was a situation that warranted the intervention of 
the Department of Justice, that was one, but to this day we have 
not seen any indication that the Department of Justice was more 
than mildly interested in doing anything about that. | 

I have pointed out in my written testimony that it is pretty com- 
mon for labor recruiters to get kicked around or beaten up when 
they go into these areas where certain growers want to freeze the local 
labor supply, even though they are not using it at that time, in 
order to be able to use it at a later date. That is something, it seems 
to me, that challenges some action on the part of the Department of 
Justice, and it is my opinion that just as you were able to go over 
to the Department of Defense—— 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask a question there? Did you send 
a letter about this case to the Department of Justice ? 

Mr. Mitrcuetyi. Oh, yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Have you ever gotten any reply or corre- 
spondence from them? 

Mr. Mircuet.. We probably got a lot of letters back saying they 
did not have jurisdiction, or something of that sort, but nothing was 
done about it. That is what the substance of it was. 

Senator Humpurey. I thought we might just check up and see 
what happened. 

Mr. Mrrcnet. I think something like this could happen, Senator : 
As you know, when we were talking about segregation in the armed 
services, you went over and talked with the Secretary of Defense. 
You pointed out that here were these people in the Southern States 
who had a loud veice up here in Congress demanding segregation. 
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But you came from a State where people did not believe in segre- 
gation, and you, therefore, were over there in the interests of your 
constituents. 

Senator Humpurey. With a loud voice. 

Mr. Mircuetn. And a good one. And it had an effect. The result 
was, as many people in the audience know, by executive action, some 
of these problems that we had not been able to reach by legislation 
were corrected. Much of the correction stemmed from your visit, and 
Senator Lehman’s visit, and things of that sort. 

It seems to me we have got to do that in agriculture. We have 
got to take these specific problems on schools, labor standards, viola- 
tions of civil rights when people are out trying to recruit workers 
to take them to other parts of the country, and say to the executive 
branches of Government that you have got to get a little backbone 
and start enforcing such laws as we now have, to get results. 

I want to pay a compliment to the people over in Labor Standards 
who have been working on this section of the law that deals with the 
education of children. 

Senator Humenrey. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuey. I have been down in South Carolina and Alabama 
and Florida, and a lot of other places since this went on the books. 
I have found that people are becoming aware of it. Mrs. Blodgett 
and the other peipds over there in the Department who are charged 
with looking after this are doing a good job. They are making the 
Nation conscious of what this is all about. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think they are doing a good job, too. I think 
they are worthy of commendation. They have a struggle on their 
hands, but they are sticking to their guns, and are making some 
accomplishment. 

Mr. Mrrcueti. That is right. And I commend that kind of con- 
duct, which they have been exercising in that one narrow fissure that 
we have got in this granite surface. I want to commend that to the 
other people in the executive agencies, to see what they can do. 

Now, the final thing I want to call attention to is the position of 
Congress in this whole scheme of things. As you well know, coming 
from an agricultural State that also is blessed with some industry, 
there is a great temptation for Senators and Congressmen to get on 
these committees that will have the greatest political significance back 
home. Hence we find people who come from New Jersey or New York 
getting on the Labor Committee and other things that have to do with 
the urban problems, whereas people like Senator Ellender of Louisi- 
ana, who is chairman of the Agricultural Committee, and others of 
that sort, who are identified with those forces in this country who are 
determined to keep from the common people as long as possible some 
of the basic blessings that we have been able to develop through the 
years by social legislation grab the committees that deal with rural 
problems. 

It seems to me, of course, this country being what it is, that we have 
to have all shades of opinion on these committees. But, somehow or 
other, we have got to get a little leaven from urban areas on the com- 
mittees that deal with agriculture and farm problems. Then there 
will be a ray of liberality here and there, and we will find that we do 
not have the executive agencies intimidated, because they think the 
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appropriations are going to be cut. We will not have the legislation 
stymied in the various committees, because somebody from a farm 
area won't let it out. 

That, I hope, is the thing that we can aim for in the future, when 
we are working on the committee structure in Congress. 

Senator Humpnrey. I was just going to say, Mr. Mitchell, that the 
National Farmers’ Union representative, their legislative representa- 
tive, Mr. Baker, was in to testify, and gave some excellent testimony, 
and they have taken a very forthright and, I think, constructive posi- 
tion in reference to the President’s Commission report, and many of 
the suggested legislative proceedings. 

Mr. Mircnety. That is so true. They are a wonderful organiza- 
tion, and one of the few coming out of the farm areas that is really 
trying to hit this problem in a way that is going to be beneficial to the 
people who plant and harvest these crops, while the horseback farmers, 
so to speak, get the profit out of it. 

Senator Humpurey. The sidewalk farmers. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. “Sidewalk” is a good word, because most of them 
live in big cities, and collect the profits from a rural farm. 

While we are helping the people in the agricultural areas of the 
United States to develop the kind of political strength that they need 
to have in order to get some of these things done, I think a very heavy 
burden rests on the labor, the church, and civil-rights organizations, 
to try to say up here in Congress, and to try to T with legislation 
the things that those people would like to do and say themselves, but 
just are not articulate enough at this point to do it. 

So I want to commend you, Mr. Chairman, knowing how busy you 
are, for sticking with these hearings as you have. The job of keepin 
the public spotlight on this problem is one of great significance, an 
I want to commend you for doing that. 

I want to commend the people who have been responsible for trying 
to get the Senate interested in this problem. I am certain that just 
as we have been able to get other forms of legislation through in this 
country, after a long, hard fight, and just as we have been able to lick 
a great many of our other social problems, such as you mentioned, 
about the people in mental institutions, and things of that kind, we are 
going to lick this problem. 

So I hope that nobody feels that the holding of these hearings, and 
the bringing in of these fine people who have been testifying is a 
waste of time. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you, Mr. Mitchell. I want to give you 
a word of encouragement that, since having started these hearings, I 
have gone back on two occasions to the people of my State, which 
is a State of strong agriculture, oaatnanaiie in the southwestern part 
of the State, and I have been surprised to find out, pleasantly sur- 
prised, that when I have talked to individual farmers about some of 
the things that I have heard in these hearings, they are with us. The 
average farmer, which we have so many of, the family-sized type of 
farmer, is not benefited from this exploitation; he is injured. 

Mr. Mrrcne.zt. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. In fact, the people in my part of the countr 
say: “Well, look; we have high standards and we want to have hi i 
standards, but, Senator, we are in an uneconomic, uncompetitive 
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situation against fellows in other parts who can get by with cheap 
wetback labor, no schools, and no health facilities. Look at the price 
we have to pay up here, and yet our products have to compete in 
interstate commerce.” 

I actually think that our job is essentially one of getting more or 
less to the rank and file of the farm population and stating the facts, 
because the farmer is the meditative type of person, and he is very 
practical. He can make these judgments, and makes them well. 

Mr. Mrrcnetuz. I think you are right on that, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. Sometimes a handful of commercial growers 
are interpreted as the voice of the farmer, which is just not true. 

Mr. Mircue.u. I think you are right. I have had a lot of personal 
experience in Minnesota on that, myself, at a time we were struggling 
to get enabling legislation on housing through the legislature up 
there. Real estate people would come down when the legislature was 
in session and take the members over to a housing project in Minneap- 
olis and say “This is the kind of thing they are trying to put up in 
Red Wing,” or somewhere. The result was that a lot of those rural 
legislators always voted against it. But it was my good fortune to 
take on an assignment for the State conference of social workers to 
try to carry the message out in the rural areas, both in the form of get- 
ting information of the rural slums and also in the form of letting the 
people know what the score was. I concur with you wholeheartedly 
that the farmers who are really close to the soil, as distinguished from 
what you described quite rightly as the “sidewalk farmers,” are the 
kind of people who can be gotten to aipeets this sort of thing, because 
they are often close to privation and suffering themselves; and, there- 


fore, they can see the need of being just to their fellow humans. 
Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Mitchell. We will 
incorporate your full statement in the record at the conclusion of 
your remarks, 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR OF THE WASHINGTON BUREAU OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I wish to thank you for giv- 
ing be an opportunity to present testimony for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. I am director of the NAACP’s Washington 
burean., 

The problems of migratory agricultural workers have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed for so many years that it is hard to see how anything new can be 
added to the store of knowledge already in hand. Therefore, I shall not attempt 
to recite the many kinds of cases that come to our attention. 

I would like to submit for the record a letter sent by our Washington office to 
the Department of Labor on problems of certain migratory workers in the State 
of Pennsylvania. This was in September 1949. I would also like to submit an 
affidavit from Mr. Cyrus H. Karraker on conditions in another Pennsylvania 
camp in October of 1951. 

It will be found that the same general problems that we mentioned in 1949 
were still around in 1951. Between those years, we had a number of investi- 
gations and Federal inquiries on the problem. You gentlemen know nothing 
concrete has resulted from such investigations and inquiries. 

As long as the employer groups in agriculture continue to dominate the ac- 
tions and policies of Congress and the executive agencies on matters of this 
kind, there will be no change. Therefore, I would like to speak briefly on one il- 
lustration of how the executive agencies are creatures of those who represent 
the growers. 
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Our organization has repeatedly urged that the Department of Labor investi- 
gate whether the supply of agricultural workers was being artificially limited by 
those who insisted that certain groups of farm laborers must remain as virtual 
captives in specific communities. 

In this connection, I would like to submit for the record a communication to 
Mr. David A. Morse, dated June 9, 1948. At that time we reported to Mr. 
Morse the story of John Phillips, who was “persuaded” not to recruit colored 
farm workers at Lilbourn, Mo., by 15 white plantation owners who assaulted 
him because he was offering laborers $4.50 a day to pick cotton in the town of 
Marston, Mo. The residents of Lilbourn had agreed that only $3.50 a day would 
be paid in their community. Nothing was ever done about this incident. 

Herbert Roback published an interesting article on this subject in the Cornell 
Law Quarterly in 1943. On page 2938, he tells of how an agent of the Fellsmere 
Sugar Production Association was arrested for soliciting laborers for work 
in Florida. Under South Carolina laws, he was required to have a license even 
though the State employment service had approved the recruitment. In a foot- 
note, Mr. Roback points out that six Florida farmers were jailed on the same 
type of charges in Georgia in 1942. 

We have frequently urged the Department of labor to check on certain agri- 
cultural areas to determine whether unemployed American citizens could be 
transferred to other sections of the country. This has not been done by the De- 
partment, and, instead, foreign workers have been imported to fill what were 
said to be critical shortages of agricultural workers. 

The chief reason why the Department of Labor does not act on these mat- 
ters is the very real possibility that certain Members of Congress will seek to 
transfer those functions of the Labor Department which deal with agricultural 
employment to the Department of Agriculture if it appears that the interests of 
the growers are in any way threatened by efforts to do the right thing for farm 
workers. 

In Congress itself, of course, the committees which deal with agricultural mat- 
ters are usually dominated by those people who seem to have more in common 
with the big farm interests than they do with those who must work for a 
living. 

It appears that farm workers will always be exploited and abused in this 
country until they can organize themselves politically to operate as effectively 
in Congress as the growers. Meanwhile, those groups of our citizens who do 
have the right to vote in urban communities must be more active in urging 
their Congressmen and Senators to include agricultural workers in the broad 
social legislation that is designed to protect the workingman in his right to 
organize, to bargain for a living wage, and to enjoy higher standards in health, 
housing, and recreation. 

The work of this committee in keeping the plight of agricultural workers on 
the conscience of American people is very important. We hope also that there 
will be a real effort in Congress to push through some of the specific legislation 
which it is necessary to have to meet the problems of this part of our popula- 
tion. 


Senator Humpnurey. Next we will hear from Mr. Rowland Watts, 
of the Workers Defense League. 
You may proceed, Mr. Watts. 


STATEMENT OF ROWLAND WATTS, NATIONAL SECRETARY, 
WORKERS DEFENSE LEAGUE 


Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I am Rowland Watts, national secre- 
tary of the Workers Defense League. 

The Workers Defense League is an organization of people who are 
concerned with the problems of unorganized workers, the rights of 
organized workers, and the problems of injustices growing out of 
people’s status as workers or as members of minority groups. 

Senator Humrnrey. What is the membership of your organization ? 

Mr. Warts. The membership and contributors to our organization 
are approximately 15,000. 
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Senator Humenrey. Is it a national organization ? 

Mr. Warts. It is a national organization. We include on our ex- 
ecutive board representatives of unions, such as Walter Reuther, Jim 
Carey, and Patrick Gorman. We have a good cross section of re- 
sponsible labor people on our national board, plus concerned indi- 
viduals, who are elected by the membership. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, thank you very much. 

Mr. Warrs. I have submitted a summary statement, and because 
time is going on, I would like to further summarize my summary 
statement by just making a few comments on it. 

Senator Humpurey. That is fine, and we will just incorporate your 
summary statement as a part of the record. 

Mr. Warrs. I would appreciate that being done. 

Senator Humrpurey. It shall be done. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ROWLAND WATTS, NATIONAL SECRETARY, WORKERS DEFENSE LEAGUE 


February 27, 1952. 

(The Workers Defense League has, from its inception in 1936, been concerned 
with the problems of agricultural labor, particularly in the South. We have 
worked very closely with the National Farm Labor Union. A. F. of L., and its 
predecessor organization, the Southern Tenant Farmers Union.) 

Because previous testimony before this committee and before the President's 
Commission on Migratory Labor in 1950 has extensively documented the status 
of agricultural labor and the effect upon it of the importation of foreign con- 
tract labor, we will confine our testimony directly to the proposed legislation 
that this committee is considering and make some specific proposals thereon. 
(For convenience of reference, | refer to your committee print numbers. ) 


MIGRATORY FARM LABOR COMMITTEE 


J. 98805: Regardless of what legislation is proposed by your committee to 
the Congress or what legislation is enacted by the Congress, we believe that this 
bill for the establishment of a permanent committee on migratory lalfor is essen- 
tial to the well-being of American agriculture. Until the formation of the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, the publication of its findings, and 
the consideration of appropriate legislation based thereon by your committee, 
there has been little hope for a systematic presentation of legislation that will 
bring order out of the chaos of migratory labor, which, in our opinion, is the 
greatest blight on American living standards today. Because of the Department 
of Labor’s involvement in the day-to-day administration of existing legislation 
and international agreements concerning agricultural labor, it is not in a posi- 
tion to review unbiasedly the developing situation among agricultural workers 
and to propose legislation to deal adequately therewith. 


MINIMUM WAGES AND MAXIMUM HOURS 


In view of the extremely high percentage of the farm product which is pro- 
duced by large-scale corporate farm operation and which is destined for inter- 
state commerce, there is no valid reason why the farm worker should not be 
protected by the same wage-and-hour provisions that exist for all other workers 
engaged in interstate commerce, with due provision for variations in hours for 
seasonal peaks such as is embodied in hour regulations for other industries of a 
seasonal nature. The Workers Defense League sees no necessity for any exemp- 
tion whatsoever from these requirements but recognizes that some minimum 
exemption as to the size of the labor force on a particular farm (i. e., the family 
farm) might be necessary in order to secure the enactment of this essential 
legislation. Beyond this, however, there is no reason why the farm worker 
should be required to continue to subsidize—through substandard wages and 
excessive hours of work—the economy of America. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


(a) Contract.—J. 93929: The Workers Defense League supports the intent of 
this bill. It recognizes, however, that the importation of foreign labor under 
temporary-work visas or contracts serves no useful purpose in either developing 
the economy of the United States through increasing the labor standards of 
the domestic work force or contributing to the cultural aspects of the United 
States through the traditional encouragement of immigration for permanent 
residence. We, therefore, believe that as long as the importation of foreign 
contract labor is permitted, legislation to control it is necessary. We believe, 
however, that the draft bill is extremely weak in that it does not provide for 
the method by which the Secretary of Labor shall conduct his investigation and 
make his finding of “need.” The experience of the past has indicated that 
without full participation by labor and other concerned bodies in such deter- 
mination, there is little probability that the Secretary of Labor will reach a 
determination that approximates the truth. As Dr. Ernesto Galarza pointed 
out in his testimony before this committee on February 14, the various deter- 
minations of necessity by the Secretary of Labor in the year 1951 were, in some 
eases, 95 percent wrong. The results of such inaccurate determinations were 
to extremely depress the wage standards of all agricultural workers both domestic 
and foreign in whatever areas the imported workers were employed. It is 
further worthy of note that these foreign workers were used deliberately as 
strikebreakers in the Imperial Valley of California in 1951, despite strenuous 
protests and threatened court action by the Workers Defense League on behalf 
of the National Farm Labor Union, A. F. of L. 

(b) Wetbacks and other illegal entrants.—All of the various proposals con- 
cerning the control of wetbacks that have come to our attention are highly 
unsatisfactory both in terms of their desirability and their enforceability. We 
believe that it would be particularly unfortunate to impose a criminal penalty 
upon an employer of a person who is illegally in the United States if the respon- 
sibility for determining such illegality rests upon the employer. We suggest 
that the responsibility to determine the illegality of a person’s presence in the 
United States is not the responsibility of individuals but of the proper law- 
enforcement offices. We believe that the provisions under the executive agree- 
ment with Mexico on this subject are adequate if properly enforced by the De- 
partment of Labor; that is, an employer who knowingly employs illegal entrants 
should be deprived of his right to employ contract labor. 

We suggest that the Immigration Service should be permitted to parole a” 
apprehended illegal entrant to farm labor only on the terms and conditions 
provided for foreign contract labor under the terms of the international agree- 


ment, that the employer of such paroled labor should be required to post an , 


adequate bond conditioned upon his faithful performance of the terms of the 
international agreement in regard to such paroled worker. Beyond this, we 
believe that your committee should recommend that criminal penalties be enacted 
to penalize anyone who encourages illegal entry by offers of jobs or by providing 
of transportation facilities to places of employment from border areas, and that 
the Immigration Service be provided with adequate staff and funds to properly 
enforce existing legislation. 


LABOR CONTRACTORS 


J. 93324-1: The proposed bill for regulation of private employment agencies 
engaged in interstate commerce would, if enacted, do much to eliminate the evils 
attendant upon the agricultural migration. This bill, however, or an accompany- 
ing bill should provide in addition for the regulation of the mode of transporta- 
tion of workers between States. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS FOR MIGRATORY WORKERS 


J, 93325-1: The testimony of various farmers, cooperative agencies before the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Labor concerning privately controlled 
farm-labor camps made it apparent that, (1) such strategically located camps 
are of great help in regularizing the pattern of seasonal farm employment, (2) 
of reducing the period of unemployment during the season of the individual 
worker, and (3) of providing almost complete control over the entire life of the 
worker and the conditions of his work by the farm operator. 

It is, therefore, apparent that while such central camps or migratory labor 
centers are desirable both from the standpoint of the farm employer and the 
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worker, it is absolutely essential that such centers be under the supervision and 
control of the Federal Government. I call attention particularly to the camps 
in Florida where, on the testimony of the operators of these cooperative camps 
themselves, it was shown that the camps (i. e., the farm employers) worked in 
close collaboration with the labor contractors and deprived the farm worker of all 
opportunity for bargaining, either individually or through his union representa- 
tive. From the testimony of these camp operators at West Palm Beach, it was 
pointed out that only approved labor contractors were permitted to collect a 
crew at the camps, that these contractors took the men to the fields many hours 
before the dew was off the crop, that the worker had to remain in the field without 
compensation until the time for picking, that no water was made available for the 
worker during the hours he was waiting nor during the period in which he 
gathered the crop, and that the contractors gained a substantial income through 
soft-drink concessions that victimized the workers in the field. 

We urge, therefore, that the legislation presented to the Congress will provide 
clearly for Federal operation of such migratory labor centers as are proposed ; 
and that such migratory labor centers will exercise some jurisdiction and contro! 
over the labor contractors who recruit their crews from such centers. 

Mr. Warts. I think that one of the most important jobs that this 
committee can do in terms of legislation is to see to it that this migra- 
tory farm labor committee is established as a permanent agency of 
government. 

I think that the things you have said here today about the private 
organizations (loing a job are tremendously important, but they can do 
a far better job if they have the support of an agency to crystallize 
their protests and their recommendations. 

Back in 1910 there was a Government committee that examined the 
extent of peonage among immigrant labor, and the findings of that 
committee were that peonage existed in all except two of the States 
of the Union among immigrant workers. 

Now, because of the findings of that committee, that condition was to 
a large extent eliminated insofar as it concerned immigrant labor. 

I was surprised that the statement submitted on behalf of Mrs. 
Zimand did not refer to a report prepared by the National Child Labor 
Committee approximately 30 years ago called Children in Bondage. 

That report, which was published in book form, had a tremendous 

influence on legislation. 
_ Now, these two reports, one by a priate organization and one by a 
Government organization, had influence, but the job is still unfinished 
both in the field of child labor and in the field of peonage, partly at 
least, because there has not been a continuing coordination and focusing 
of attention. 

If for no other reason than this, I think it is very important that 
such a committee be established as a permanent agency of review. 

We have politely suggested that the Department of Labor, because 
of its day-to-day involvement in the administration of existing laws, 
was not in a position to present an unbiased view and therefore 
could not properly handle the work that might be done by such a 
cominittee. 

I would like, however, to be more specific and point out that the 
Department of Labor has failed in a very bad way, on crucial oc- 
casions, to enforce existing laws and regulations. 

Last year the National Farm Labor Union, A. F. of L., was in- 

y 5 ; , i eae ; 
volved in a protracted strike in the Imperial Valley of California. 
At that time representations were made to the Department of Labor. 
with supporting affdavits, that imported contract labor was being 
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employed on these struck farms, which was in opposition to the 
international agreement. The Department of Labor did not do what 
it was Sapp to do, what it had a responsibility to do, to remove 
immediately such contract workers. Instead, it protracted its in- 
vestigation. The Workers Defense League, in cooperation with the 
Farm Labor Union, prepared a petition for a writ of mandamus 
against Secretary Tobin and other officials of the Department of 
Labor to force them to do their duty, and we were urged, through 
various negotiations, that any day the Department of Labor oat 
do its duty. And further time went on in a serious strike situation, 
with the eventuality that the strike was lost. 

Therefore, certainly such a committee, to keep track of Govern- 
ment agencies and to report, at least, what they are and are not doing 
and when they are and are not doing their jobs is very important. 

There have been various proposals for legalizing, through legis- 
lation, the international agreement and putting it on a permanent 
basis. 

The Workers Defense League recognizes that under the present 
situation there is probably a necessity for doing that. Certainly 
we feel quite strongly that the whole concept of temporary importa- 
tion of people to work under contracts adds nothing to the American 
economy and adds nothing to the cultural resources of the country. 
But, as it seems necessary, we would like to comment on the committee 
print bill, J. 93929. 

Mr. Barsasu. What is the subject matter of that? 

Mr. Warrs. That is on the importation of foreign contract labor. 
It is entitled “A bill to impose certain restrictions upon the importa- 
tion of foreign contract labor into the United States for agricultural 
employment.” 

We have heard various proposals, and we have seen some of them 
on how to contro] the wetback flood. We know we are in a minority 
of labor organizations in feeling that the suggestion that a criminal 
penalty be imposed upon the employer of such illegal labor is bad. 

We think that it is extremely dangerous to place the responsibility 
upon an employer to investigate the legal status of a person who 
applies to him for work. While it has some practical application 
in the Southwest, the danger of it for all labor is so great that I think 
that the practical application is not enough to overcome the danger. 

Mr. Barsasu. How else can you do it, Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Warts. That I do not know. We have suggested some things 
that will help in part. We have suggested that the responsibility for 
enforcement of immigration laws is with Immigration. 

We think that Congress has to give Immigration the funds to have 
a staff to enforce it. We think that either Congress or the executive 
department of government has to give the impression of the will to 
enforce it. We think that Immigration can, if it has such funds and 
such will, enforce the immigration laws and put a stop to it. 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask this? What about when our State 
Department negotiates with the Mexican Republic, and what about 
some insistence on our part that the Mexican Government do a little 
bit more about this wetback problem? That is not a one-way street. 

Mr. Warts. I think that is good. We certainly should do that. 
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Senator Humpnrey. I think the Mexican Government could do a 
great deal more than they are doing. I am afraid we have not pushed 
the point as much as we should have. 

Mr. Warts. Certainly. I think you are correct. I do not know 
what we can ask the Mexican Government to do, but certainly it should 
cooperate with the American Immigration Service in seeing that large 
numbers of Mexican workers do not congregate at the border ready to 
go across at the invitation of some operators. 

Senator Humpurey. They have a border patrol, too, the Mexican 
Government. 

Mr. Warts. I was not aware of that. 

Senator Humrpurey. I am sure they must have some kind of immi- 
gration service. It just seems to me, from what I have been able to 
gain in terms of information, partic ularly when I was hearing some 
of this in the Agriculture Committee, that the Mexican Government 
has been rather reluctant to take : any very effective or stringent meas- 
ures, and I doubt that we have really pushed it as much as we should 
have. 

Mr. Warts. It is very difficult for the Mexican Government to take 
effective measures. I think they should, but when the United States 

‘mployment Service, or whatever agency of government does it, sets 
up recruiting agencies for contract wor ‘kers ‘throughout the central 
part of Mexico and advertises all of these wonderful jobs i in the United 
States, it is natural to assume that there are going to be a lot of people 
who are going to try to take advantage of it. 

I think also there are other things we can do. What has happened 
in the past, as you know, is that a lot of these wetbacks are paroled to 
the farm operator, and the farm operator posts a bond—I believe it is 
$25—but the bond is not for enforcement of a contract; it is just for the 
return of the man to Mexico. 

So that the wetback is still in a condition of being an illegal entrant 
that can be turned over to Immigration for deportation at any time. 

And he still does not have the protection of any contract that is nego- 
iated under an international agreement. 

Senator Humrurey. Isthat true now? I understand that that used 
to be the case, but is that the present situation ? 

Mr. Warts. I believe so. 

Senator Humrnurery. Miss Hadley, what is your opinion about that? 

Miss Hapiey. I do not believe so. There was the incident, the so- 
called El Paso incident, that happened in October 1948 or 1949. But 
that was one incident. It was a rather large break. I think 10,000 
workers were involved. 

Mr. Warts. That is right. 

Miss Haptey. I do not believe that the foregoing could be said to be 
descriptive of the present situation with respect to the legal contract 
labor coming in to the United States. 

Mr. Warts. I am not talking about legal contract labor. 

Miss Haptey. At the present time I do not think there is any parol- 
ing of the wetback to agricultural employers by the Immigration 
Service. 

Mr. Warts. If that is true—and I hope it is—I think that is very 
good, except that it has not solved the problem. It might be that 

there should be a parole. It might be that they should be paroled 
98334—52—pt. 1——31 
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with the employers’ posting a bond, not for the return to Mexico, but 
the bond should be conditioned upon fulfillment of the conditions of 
the work contract. 

Now, we are not in a position—and apparently no one else is—to 
really find the solution of this wetback problem other than recon- 
struction or building up the economy of Mexico to a point where it is 
comparable to the economy of the United States. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is going to be a little bit of a job. 

Mr. Warts. I agree that is a little bit of a job. 1 do hope, however, 
that your committee will consider very seriously the gavity of the 
proposal of imposing a penalty on an employer. 

Senator Humpnurey. That penalty was when an employer know- 
ingly employed a wetback. “Knowingly” was what we had the vote 
on. The original proposal was much broader, but it was finally scaled 
down as a result of debate on the floor of the Senate, and Senator 
Douglas’ amendment was simply that the criminal penalty should 
apply where an employer knowingly employed a wetback. 

Mr. Warrs. That might solve the problem. Perhaps you will con- 
sider it further. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes. Well, I am not saying that there is not 
a justifiable doubt as to the wisdom of this kind of criminal penalty. 
All I say is that the effort was made, at the time that we tried to amend 
the recent wetback enforcement bill, to include a provision making it 
a criminal penalty for an employer knowingly to employ a wetback. 

Mr. Warts. We suggest that there might be a penalty imposed upon 
people who offer jobs and provide transportation from. border areas 
and publicly announce that. 

Senator Humpurey. That has been passed by the Senate already. 

Mr. Warts. That has? Fine. 

Senator Humrurey. That was a very constructive bill in itself, 
and it does really have severe penalties for those who convey, trans- 
port, or solicit this kind of labor. 

Mr. Warts. That is very good. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is the result of the Judiciary Committee 
hearings, and I thought it was a very commendable, forward advance- 
ment. 

However, the proviso was in there that this should not apply to any 
person who was caught employing these wetbacks, you see. 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

The bill on licensing of labor contractors, J. 93324-1, which is en- 
titled “A bill to regulate employment agencies in interstate com- 
merce,” certainly is a very good bill and would do much to clear up a 
lot of the problems on the eastern seaboard. 

We suggest, however, that there might be incorporated in that bill 
or in a companion bill a regulation of the transportation of migrant 
workers and the conditions under which they are transported. 

You have spoken many times about the State and local officials as- 
suming responsibility on these problems, and I certainly agree with 
you. But in connection with this labor contracting bill and the prob- 
lem of transportation I would like to point out that the State of New 
York has a law where contractors are supposed to register in advance 
how many people they are bringing into the State, what sort of vehi- 
cles are bringing them in, and when they are arriving. Those vehicles 
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are subject to inspection, and certain safety and health regulations 
are supposed to be in force. 

If a crew leader is bringing a crew up the eastern seaboard and 
arrives in New Jersey without having complied with this law and he 
has a crew of 20 or 40 workers and their families coming into New 
York State, it is all very well for New York State to try to enforce its 
own law and stop them at the border. But it is a difficult thing to do, 
and also it is a very great hardship on the workers who have worked 
their way up that far without running into any difficulties. 

As to living accommodations for migratory workers, the sugges- 
tion for migratory camps under some sort of Federal help we approve 
of, but we urge that insofar as possible those camps be operated di- 
rectly by the Federal Government because we have found in testimony 
presented before the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, 
that the camps operated either by the farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tions or by private employers have been centers of exploitation of 
the worker because there the contractor and the employer can control 
the whole operation. 

I cannot avoid, in conclusion, a comment on the question of educa- 
tion. 

While that is not in our particular field, I was very much impressed 
by Miss Lowry’s report, and particularly by the report on the 9-year- 
old child in the school in New York who could not multiply numbers 
ending in zero and after 7 weeks discovered how to do that. 

I think one of our great problems is to learn how to multiply num- 
bers ending in many zeros and use some of those zeros with some ap- 
propriate figure and a dollar sign in front of it by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to correct some of these conditions. 

Senator Humenrey. Thank you very, very much, Mr, Watts. 

Mr. Warts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. We are going to have to move right along. I 
am going to ask to hear next from Miss Patricia Roberts, of the Amer- 
ican Council on Human Rights. 


STATEMENT OF MISS PATRICIA ROBERTS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Miss Roperts. My statement is very brief. 

I am Patricia Roberts, assistant director of the American Council 
on Human Rights, a cooperative program of six national sororities 
and fraternities dedicated to seek the extension of fundamental civil 
and human rights to all citizens of our country and to secure equality 
of justice and opportunity to all without discrimination because of 
race, color, or religion. 

The American Council on Human Rights wishes to endorse the 
recommendations of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor 
and to commend this committee for its significant investigation of 
practices in this vital area of our Nation’s economy. 

We do not need to list or to discuss the peculiar disabilities under 
which the migrant agricultural worker labors, for this has been done 
in the excellent and exhaustive study by the President’s Commission, 
and other witnesses before this committee have amplified and extended 
the information contained therein. 

The Commission report states: 
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In the past two decades there has developed (a) clearly identified migratory 
groups made up almost exclusively of Negroes who have their home base in 
Florida. Many of these are ex-share croppers or their descendants from other 
Southern States. They spend the winter in Florida and in the spring and sum- 
mer follow a northward course along the Atlantic shore, reaching through the 
Carolinas, Virginia, New Jersey, New York, and even into Maine. 

Our discussion today will deal primarily with these and other non- 
alien Negro migrants, although the conditions described and the rem- 
edies suggested also apply to Mexican-Americans and, to a lesser 
degree, to nonwhite aliens. 

The same pressures which have operated to make a migrant of the 
white so palaral worker are also operative for the Negro. 

In addition, it is more difficult for the Negro worker to move from 
agriculture to industry, should he so desire, than it is for the white 
worker. Usually barred because of race from all but the most menial 
and unskilled industrial jobs, he finds himself at a competitive dis- 
advantage when faced with the urban Negro and the rural white. 
Thus, the migrant Negro is the most marginal worker in the economy. 
He is caught in the maelstrom of economic exploitation and racial 
discrimination, 

It is readily apparent that the Negro migrants working in the South- 
ern States are particularly disadvantaged. The segregated child care 
recreation, health care, education, and other necessary accessories of 
wholesome living are notoriously inadequate or nonexistent for Negro 
members of the community. It takes no investigation, no statistics 
to infer what conditions prevail for the colored migrant. 

We are well aware of the fact that any legislation which generally 
raises the status of migratory agricultural laborers will benefit minor- 
ity group workers. We, therefore, heartily endorse and urge this 
committee to report out legislation establishing a fair minimum wage 
for agricultural workers. 

The current wage rates are shocking and immoral. We feel that a 
Fair Labor Standards Act for agriculture is the bare minimum this 
committee should recommend to the Senate. 

Most of the problems of migrant farm labor stem directly from the 
low economic status of this group. The problems of child labor, 
health, education, and housing are much more capable of solution if 
the incomes of the adult members of the family provide the necessities 
of life. 

We also favor Federal legislation to assist in providing decent hous- 
ing for migratory workers, and we support the establishment of a 
Federal Committee on Migrants. 

However, gentleman, we must urge that in the framing of all legis- 
lation in this area, it be made clear that there shall be no distinction 
made on the basis of race or color, in the application of benefits. 

Empirically we have found that racial Bacttnation, in and of 
itself, regardiess of any attention to “equality” or “equitable distribu- 
tion” of benefits brings with it inequality. 

We may well find, once we obtain laws regulating migratory farm 
labor, that the pressures of international requirements may work to 
secure compliance on the part of employers and communities with 
respect to nonwhite aliens. However, the United States citizens of 
color may continue to suffer because of national precedents of dis- 
crimination. Thus the intent of the laws to raise the standards of 
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agricultural workers may fail, because of the lack of racial safeguards. 

More important, such discriminations serve to make a mockery of 
United States citizenship. 

For this reason the American Council on Human Rights, asks that 
any and all bills reported contained unequivocal prohibitions against 
racial discriminations of any kind. 

A question closely related to the one at hand is that of national fair 
employment practices legislation. 

Since the consideration of fair employment legislation comes under 
the jurisdiction of the Labor and Public Welfare Committee, it is 
important that attention be given to its significance in the farm labor 
problem. 

The usual practice of “last hired, first fired” undoubtedly applies 
to Negroes in agriculture as well as in industry, but the haphazard na- 
ture of employment relations with regard to all employees makes it 
less apparent. The lack of fair employment practices legislation is 
most significant to the migrants in that employment discrimination 
makes it difficult for him to leave agriculture. 

The President’s Committee indicates—and we agree—that the 
nomadic life of the agricultural laborer is undesirable. Because of 
the seasonal nature of the farming industry, stability for the worker 
can be secured only if he can be absorbed during off-seasons in non- 
farm employment. Racial discrimination frequently denies employ- 
ment to these workers. 

Equally important is the degree to which the inaccessibility of in- 
dustrial employment decreases the already small bargaining power 
of the minority group farm worker. Even in a period of tight labor 
markets, the minority worker is less able than others to go into in- 
dustry. 

We are all aware of the phenomenon of a “labor shortage” in the 
presence of an untapped well of minority-group workers. A healthy 
economy certainly should provide for vertical mobility of labor as 
well as the horizontal mobility which farm migrants possess. 

Federal fair employment practice legislation would be one step 
forward in providing an opportunity for large numbers of migrants 
to move up one rung on the economic ladder. 

We urge this committee to give careful consideration to the need 
for a Federal Fair Employment Practices Act as another important 
aid in raising the standards of agricultural employment. 

We again state our accord with all legislation designed to aid the 
migrant agricultural worker, and we submit the above recommenda- 
tions for your consideration. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much, Miss Roberts. That 
was a very fine statement. 

May I say that later on in the deliberations of this subcommittee 
we will go into the whole matter of discrimination in employment 
as part of the general manpower hearings. You have sort of prefaced 
itnow. You have given us a little advance, and I think it does tie in 
very nicely. 

Miss Roserts. I think it is very significant to the total problem. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you, and thank you for being so patient 
in waiting for your turn to testify. 

Miss Rozerts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Humpurey. Now we will hear from Miss Borchardt, of the 
American Federation of Teachers. 


STATEMENT OF SELMA BORCHARDT, VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


Miss Borcuarpr. My name is Selma Borchardt, vice president, the 
American Federation of Teachers. 

Senator Humrurey. As I understand it, Miss Borchardt, you have 
a brief statement to make, and you would like to file a full statement? 

Miss Borcuarpt. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. On behalf of the American Federation of 
Teachers? 

Miss Borcuarpr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. Go ahead. 

Miss Borcuarpr. First, | do thank you most sincerely for having 
given so generously of your time on a question of such deep interest 
to all who are interested in human progress and in fair play for those 
who have not enjoyed it. We do appreciate your kindness. 

Our particular approach is from the angle of the care of the child, 
and while we shall file our statement for all of the specific four pro- 
posals that the committee is considering in detail, I do want to high 
light the approach from the angle of child care and child develop- 
ment. 

The ruin that is coming to these young lives is so shocking that 
we feel that the conscience of America should be aroused thereby. 
We know there is a proposal for Federal aid for this, and we think 
that a point 4 for America at this time is essential as an international 
proposal, for surely their development is as close to our hearts as 
the development of any other child in the world. 

On that point of an international program, may I specifically ask 
if you would explore the possibility of a pilot project under UNESCO? 

UNESCO is establishing pilot projects in fundamental education 
in various parts of the world, and if we could but recognize that this 
is a basic form of fundamental education, and ask for several pilot 
projects on the UNESCO program, through which the child could be 
developed as a unit in his ar as a unit in our America, and in our 
world, it is in that way that we must view the child’s well-being. 

We recognize the fact that these children are alarmingly free from 
any protection. Compulsory school attendance laws are not applied 
to them. Health and welfare benefits are denied them, and yet they 
are children of the Kingdom of God, and for us to ignore them is a 
disgrace. 

We appeal to you because you have personally so richly demon- 
strated that you are ready to go out for even the least of these to serve, 
and we know that if it is humanly possible for you to get any money, 
any means through which to serve these children, that you will do it. 

We want specific projects for the children, and we know we have a 
very real friend of American childhood in the chairman, who will 
make every effort in doing it. We will file our full technical state- 
ment, Senator. 

Senator Humenrey. Thank you very much, Miss Borchardt. 

I am happy that you could come at this time in our hearing, because 
we were trying to sort of bring it to a conclusion in the next few days, 
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and we shall hold the record open for the filing of the statement of 
the American Federation of Teachers. We will solicit your attention 
to the particular proposals which are printed in the form of com- 
mittee prints. We need advice and counsel on that. 

Miss Borcuarpr. On those we are filing specific statements on the 
four committee prints. 

Senator Humenurey. This has been a long day and we will recess 
for the day and come back tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

Tomorrow we will hear from the employers of the British West 
Indian contract labor. 

We will hear primarily from the growers tomorrow, and the Na- 
tional Grange, and some of the citizen groups that are interested, 
in this. 


STATEMENT OF SELMA M. BorCHART, VICE PRESIDENT AND WASHINGTON REPRESENT- 
ATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


The American Federation of Teachers is deeply concerned over the plight 
of the child of migratory parents and we hope that a program to protect the life 
and well-being of these children will be adopted at this session of Congress. 

The shocking facts revealed by the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor, do, of themselves, demand immediate action. We recognize that the 

action must plan to protect the well-being of the child’s family if the child him- 
self is to benefit. Hence, we do actively support the proposals for legislation 
generally affecting the migrant worker. The four proposals for legislation now 
before the committee cover simple, essential basic needs. 

First the proposal for a (standing) Federal Committee on Migratory Labor 
(committee print January 23, 1952, J. 98805) is an essential conservation meas- 
ure. It would help conserve natural resources—human, plant, and animal con- 
servation of natural resources is always sound economy. It was Theodore 
Roosevelt, who, in calling the first great national conference on the conserva- 
tion of natural resources in 1908, said “Just good common sense should impel 
us to conserve the bounty we are naturally and blessedly heir to. * * * And 
by conserving our natural resources, we are promoting our national welfare and 
our Nation’s wealth. * * * Our greatest source of natural wealth is in our 
people.” The establishment of a Federal Committee on Migrants is not only 
a socially wise investment; it is a financial investment which in itself assures 
financial as well as social return. Coordination of effort always saves money; 
duplication is wasteful. The work of all Federal and State agencies in this 
field when coordinated will serve all more effectively and at less expense. 

There are at present close to 100 Federal, State, and local public and private 
agencies constituted to concern themselves with migrants’ problems. There is no 
clearing house for information or action through which all the agencies may pool 
these efforts. 

We heartily approve the establishment of the Federal Committee on Migrants 
and urge that there be set up in conjunction with it a nonprofit, educational, inde- 
pendent, quasi-public corporation which may receive funds from public and 
private sources through which to conduct coordinated programs which Commit- 
tee on Migrants may deem beneficial. Private funds would, we may hope, be 
available especially to help the children and youth of this group effect a happier 
adjustment. 

Second, the proposal for a housing Pee for migratory workers is a basic 
essential (committee print January 12, 1952, J. 98325-1). It is particularly es- 
sential that in the statute granting aid to the States for the construction of 
houses in labor camps there be expressly set forth standards for construction. 
Decent good homes—well constructed, sanitary, and safe—must be available for 
the workers. Such standards are essential to assure a “social return” on a sound 
investment. 

As teachers, we would also particularly add that such a building program 
should recognize the absolute need of a “social hall’, “a community building”’— 
some spot in which as human beings, these workers can meet to consider their 
mutual interests and to enjoy each other’s company. 
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Third, the proposal bill to regulate private employment agencies (committee 
print January 12, 1952, J. 93324-1) is sorely needed to protect the migrant worker 
and the local community in which the worker may be stranded. 

We urge that the bill coordinate the enforcement of sound child labor laws and 
compulsory school attendance laws with the legislation regulating the work of 
private employment agencies. The cruelty with which private employment agen- 
cies have exploited these imported slave laborers must shock the conscience of 
every decent person who hears the facts told. 

Fourth, the proposal for legislation toerestrict the importation of foreign con- 
tract labor for agriculture is in keeping with the traditional policy and practice 
of our country. As a Nation we have long fought against the importation of 
contract labor. The proposed bill (committee print January 25, 1952, J. 93929), 
embodies a sound set of proposals. 

The exploitation of human life, the degradation of human beings, the destruc- 
tion of international good will are inherent in our present wicked practices em- 
ployed in importing workers for agricultural labor. 

It seems ironic that on the one hand we should be appropriating funds to help 
establish decent living conditions for underprivileged agricultural workers and 
on the other that we should actually be establishing conditions here in our coun- 
try for imported contract labor, which are as bad as those we seek to correct 
elsewhere. 

We do heartily subscribe to the four proposals. We have a fifth: We urge 
that the Federal Committee on Migrants be authorized and directed to establish 
and maintain an educational program for imported or other nonresident work- 
ers in any State and for their children. In administering such a program, the 
Federal committee should as far as possible cooperate with the proper State and 
local educational authorities. Specific attention should be given to curriculum 
planning to a close coordination of functional social and physical adjustment 
with more formal academic work. It is a project in wholesome living in which 
the children and their parents must be taught. 

In most States these children are not covered by the State’s compulsory 
school attendance laws. The Federal committee should take the necessary steps 
to have written in any treaty providing for the importation of foreign workers 
that as long as such worker is in this country he will abide by the express pro- 
visions the Federal committee may set up regarding the protection and mainte- 
nance of the health, education, and welfare of the worker and his family, es- 
pecially his children. 

Means for enforcing such regulations must be maintained by the Federal 
committee. 

Finally, a sixth proposal: We urge that UNESCO be asked to establish and 
maintain several pilot projects on the social and educational adjustment of 
migratory workers in foreign lands. 

We urge funds for such projects should be asked of UNESCO. 

We believe that the broad program for fundamental education conducted by 
UNESCO would be enhanced if we invited UNESCO to conduct several specific 
pilot projects in the United States to help find a way to adjust the under privi- 
liged migratory worker to his changing community. Surely no group needs such 
a study more, nor such help in adjustment more than do the wetbacks and other 
similarly exploited groups brought here for the money profit for a few and the 
physical and moral destruction of many. 

We are deeply indebted to Senator Humphrey for holding these hearings, and 
for his leadership in seeking to bring the spiritual and material richness of our 
America to the miserable, exploited imported foreign worker. 


(Whereupon, at 4: 45 p. m., the committee was recessed to be recon- 
vened at 10 a. m. Thursday, February 28, 1952.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1952 


Unrrep Srares Senate, 
SuscomMirrer oN Lasor AND LAasor-MANAGEMENT 
Re.ations oF THE ComMiTree ON Laspor AND Pustic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Room, the Capitol, Hon. James E. Murray presiding. 

Present : Senators Humphrey, Murray, Douglas, and Lehman. 

Also present: Jack Barbash, staff director; Eleanor M. Hadley, 
and Thomas E. Shroyer, professional staff members. 

Senator Murray. The hearing will come to order, please. 

The first group of witnesses will represent the employers of British 
West Indian contract labor. Mr. LaMonte Graw will be the first 
witness. He will have associated with him also Mr. Sikes, Mr. Las- 
bury, and Mr. Orr. 

Are you ready to proceed, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Lassury. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF LaMONTE GRAW, GENERAL MANAGER, FLORIDA 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Graw. Senator Murray, gentlemen, my name is LaMonte 
Graw. I am general manager of the Florida Fruit and Vegetable 
Association, a nonprofit agricultural cooperative, which is owned and 
operated by the vegetable and tropical fruit growers of the State of 

lorida. I was a vegetable farmer prior to accepting this position. 

The association, which has offices at 4401 East Colonial Drive, 
Orlando, Fla., was organized in 1943 in response to a war-created 
demand for a State-wide association to represent the Florida industry 
in its dealings with public and private agencies. It does not finance, 
produce, or market any crops, but it does provide assistance and ad- 
vice to its farmer members, who produce and market a majority of 
the Florida production of fresh vegetables and tropical fruits. The 
association maintains a labor division which cooperates with the Flor- 
ida State and United States employment services in meeting the labor 
needs of Florida fruit and vegetable growers. While the association 
functions in many other fields, this brief is dedicated to its activity 
in labor requirement analysis and in assisting farmers to obtain, 
house, and make the best possible use of the year-round and seasonal 
labor required to produce and harvest their crops. 

I want to qualify my remarks by stating that they are directed to 
Florida conditions, and to the types of migrant workers available 
to Florida farmers. Traditionally, there has been a heavy but 
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orderly seasonal migration of farm labor up and down the Atlantic 
seaboard. For many years, migrants have wintered in Florida, 
worked their way up to New York State in the spring, and then 
returned South when frost struck. Most of the generation of mi- 
‘ants and local workers who served Florida farmers prior to World 
Var IT is dying off, or has sought less arduous tasks. Not enough of 
the younger group is willing to take up agricultural werk to provide 
the ever-increasing number of farm workers required in Florida, de- 
spite an increase of 300 to 400 percent in farm wages over prewar. 

Inasmuch as the so-called farm labor migration . problem has been 
cussed and discussed almost as much as the w eather, those of us who 
have lived with it for a lifetime think it necessary that some facts 
be brought into the discussion, rather than have our future fate de- 
cided by inconclusive statistics or by theorists and persons who would 
lead this Nation down the road to state socialism through domination 
of farmers and farm workers. Frankly, our associ iation takes a dim 
view of the report of the President's C ommission on Migratory Labor. 
It ignores basic facts, attempts to “prove” theories of the Commission 
personnel, and distorts isolated incidents of maltreatment of farm 
workers in one or two areas to make it appear that they are character- 
istic of all agriculture. The Commission members, estimable gen- 
tlemen who seem not to have grasped the subtle way in which the 
Commission personnel was directing the inquisition, have rendered 
a disservice to agriculture and the Nation, and it is my earnest hope 
that your subcommittee will, during the limited time at your disposal, 
study the fundamentals that must govern any farm labor program— 
which the Commission obviously did not—before determining what 
type of legislation, if any, should be enacted. 

I am not going to burden you now with a detailed discussion of 
the manv faults of the report of the President’s Commission, but will 
file for the record a statement of our criticism, section by section, in 
order to point up its many inaccuracies and false premises and con- 
clusions. 

Senator Murray. Might I interrupt you there? Did the Presi- 
dent’s Commission visit the area and hold hearings and meet the 
people there ? 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. How many hearings did they hold? 

Mr. Graw. Senator Murray, I cannot say how many they held al- 
together, but only one in Florida. 

Senator Mu = sy. Did you appear before them at that time? 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Murray. And you presented the arguments you are now 
presenting to us? 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. Not only there, _ also at their meeting in 
Washington here, I believe on July 14, 1950. Most of the facts T am 
going to discuss, Senator, have been br oaaeht to the attention of the 
Commission personnel. 

Like too many investigations and studies of this nature, this has 
been another waste of the taxpayers’ dollars that has resulted in more 
heat than light. 

To show the need for ine reasing numbers of farm workers in the 
Nation and in Florida, I wish to offer as exhibit No. 1 a published 
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statement of Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, United States Department of Labor, the caption of 
which reads, “Farm labor shortage seen more severe in 1952.” 

Also included with this exhibit is a news story which appeared in 
the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel of February 21, 1952, in which the Florida 
Industrial Commission, of which the Florida State Employment Serv- 
ice is a part, gives the result of its most recent survey of farm labor 
needs and supply in the State. The caption of this story reads: 
“Short labor fates looms for growers.” 

Exhibit No. 1 is hereby presented for the record, with your per- 
mission. ° 

Mr. Barrasu. Mr. Graw, I wonder if we could have a copy of that ? 

Mr. Graw. Yes, Mr. Barbash. 

Senator Murray. This may be incorporated in the record at this 
point in your statement. 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1” and is as 
follows :) 


Exutpit No, 1 


[From Orlando (Fla.) Morning Sentinel, February 21, 1952] 
FArM LABoR SHORTAGE SEEN More SEVERE IN 1952 


OLp Potnt Comrort, Va.—Farm labor shortages this year proinise to be more 
severe than in 1951, Robert C. Goodwin, director of the Bureau of Employment 
Service, United States Department of Labor, said here yesterday. 

Mr. Goodwin spoke before a conference of labor representatives from Maine 
to Florida. 

“Agricultural manpower,” he said, which decreased approximately 500,000 be- 
tween 1950 and 1951, may suffer further decline in 1952 as the defense industries 
complete tooling and designing stages and get into volume production. 

He said the Bureau of Agricultural Economics reported there were 13,352,000 
persons employed on farms in September; the peak month of 1951, a decline of 
450,000 from the number working on farms a year earlier. 

Last year, Mr. Goodwin noted, 190,000 Mexican farm workers had to be 
brought into the United States to avoid crop losses. An additional 13,000 
Puerto Rican farm workers were employed on the mainland. 

Edward J. Overby, assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, told the con- 
ference the farm labor picture was further complicated by the fact that with 
less labor in 1952 the farmers of the United States are being asked to produce 
6 percent more food and fiber than they have ever produced in any previous year. 


SHORT LABOR FORCE LOOMS FOR GROWERS 


TALLAHASSER.—A State-wide study indicates Florida’s vegetable industry faces 
a probable shortage of workers in April and May, the State industrial commission 
said yesterday. 

The commission said there are enough citrus workers. 

Report of the survey said it shows Florida is losing agricultural labor annually 
because the loss of migratory workers at the end of the season is more than the 
gain at the start of the next season. 

The commission reported that there is now an adequate supply of labor in all 
agricultural fields, 


REASONS GIVEN 


sut it said “there is a definite prohability of a shortage of vegetable workers 
during the last of April and during the months of May.” The shortage will 
develop, said the commission, because— 
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(1) Out-of-State labor crews with 1,900 members will leave Florida to return 
to their homes in neighboring States to plant cotton between mid-April and 
mid-May. 

(2) About 1,500 “free wheelers” or independent workers will go to neighboring 
States also for cotton planting. 

(3) About 1,000 Puerto Ricans will go to New Jersey and Pennsylvania to help 
plant crops in those areas. 

(4) Labor crews composed of Floridians will begin their annual northeast 
migration. Amount of this migration will depend on labor prices elsewhere. 


REDUCTION CITED 


“Thus,” said the commission, “the supply of vegetable workers is expected to 
Be reduced to not more than 37,000 at the time of peak needs.” 

The same problem will not confront the citrus industry, the report said, because 
“the bulk of the citrus labor comes from local supply. The citrus season is long, 
and there is a relatively stable attachment of citrus pickers to their employers.” 

The commission reported that Florida’s agricultural-labor supply at the 
beginning of the year was 638,256 workers. 

Senator Murray. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Graw. Thank you. I would also like to present for the record, 
as exhibit No. 2, a copy of a pamphlet issued by this association, en- 
titled, “Present Day Labor Problems of the Florida Fruit and Vege- 
table Grower.” This pamphlet, prepared in October 1951, gives a 
brief history of the labor needs and supply of the State’s fruit and 
vegetable growers and of the foreign labor program in Florida and its 
manner of operation. It also graphically shows the effect of foreign 
labor on farm wage rates. The summary outlines the man-hour 
requirements of the industry. 

This report, which was prepared to substantiate the certification 
of need for supplemental farm labor in the State during the 1951-52 
season, was prepared by this witness, with the assistance of Joffre C. 
David, an agricultural economist, who served for several years as a 
wage-hour inspector, and with the advice of qualified State and Fed- 
eral statisticians and officials. It is a factual statement of conditions 
and need, and provides a concise picture of fruit and vegetable labor 
requirements in the State. 

Parenthetically, I might say that the report shows—based on sur- 
veys and public statistics—that farm labor wage rates have risen in 
Florida during the period when the number of foreign workers was 
also increasing; that the farm labor needs of the State of Florida 
have been growing at an average rate of 10 percent per year; that 
the supply of domestic labor in the State has not kept pace with this 
increase; that there is keen competition for this type of labor with 
private construction, and with public works, particularly military in- 
stallations; and that the sanely of domestic labor must be supple- 


mented seasonally, to insure production and harvesting of the needed 
food commodities. 

Senator Murray. Do you wish to have that incorporated in the 
record ? 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2” and is as 
follows :) 
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ExHrsir No. 2 


PRESENT-Day LABOR PropLeMs oF THE FLORA Frurr AND VEGETABLE GROWER 


Prepared by Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, Orlando, Fla. 


1. Foreign labor in the Florida vegetable and tropical fruit industries 

From 4 to 6 thousand Bahaman farm workers were employed in Florida agri- 
culture during each of the war years beginning with 1948. This number was 
reduced to about 2,000 in 1947, when it was hoped that returning veterans and 
exfactory workers would provide an adequate supply of “willing and able” labor 
to meet the “stoop labor” and cultivation and harvesting needs of Florida’s 
fruit and vegetable crops. The Congress authorized termination of the pro- 
gram administered by the Labor Branch, USDA, on December 31, 1947, auto- 
matically bringing the importation of foreign labor to an end. The decision to 
stop the program was reached at a time when economists and prognosticators 
were making dire predictions that from 4 to 10 million would soon become 
unemployed. 

The anticipated oversupply turned out to be a shortage, particularly of quali- 
fied farm workers. This became obvious about the time the Employment Service 
was resuming responsibility for placement of farm workers. While more do- 
mestic migrants had come to Florida than during the war, there were not enough 
to fully replace the foreign labor and war prisoners who had saved Florida crops 
from abandonment during 1943-47. It was found that many of these migrants 
considered themselves “harvest specialists,” interested only in harvesting at 
piecework rates. 

A drastic shortage of day labor for, the production of crops was averted dur- 
ing the 1947-48 seasons by the renewed importation of foreign farm workers, 
who perform the tasks that most of the domestics either refuse to do, or at which 
they are very unreliable, working only enough to provide themselves with basic 
subsistence. In the latter part of 1947, the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion quickly set up a labor division to represent its grower members, and asked 
for USES certification of 2,000 Bahamans in both 1947-48 and 1948-49. The 
certification was raised to 2,500 for 1949-50. The numbers certified are greatly 
reduced in the summer seasons, when tropical fruit crops are harvested, 

In 1950-51 it was found necessary to increase the number of such foreizn 
workers to about 4,000. During the season there were periodic shortages of farm 
labor in the fruit and vegetable areas, despite severe freezes. 

The war-inspired demand for increased production of these commodities in 
dicates an increased need for farm labor in Florida, at a time when many domes- 
tic farm workers are becoming employed on defense projects within the State. 
or have gone to work in defense industries in the north, or have been drafted 
into military service. According to the October 11, 1951, report of the Florida 
State Employment Service, there is an anticipated shortage of 7.000 domestic 
workers during the 1951-52 season, and 8,015 workers will be needed to meet 
increased production and harvesting requirements of the citrus and vegetable 
industries. This apparent shortage of 15,015 workers was the basis for the 
certification of need for 7,800 foreign workers in 1951-52, as compared with 4,000 
in 1950-51. 

A series of recent incidents seem to indicate a concerted movement to create 
the impression that the use of Bahaman and other foreign farm labor in Florida 
for agricultural purposes is causing the displacement of domestic farm workers, 
and depressing farm wages. Neither of these statements is true, as borne out by 
the facts contained herein. ; 
2. Operating procedure 

The manner in which the FFVA foreign labor program operates is in itself 
assurance that domestic workers will not be displaced, and wages will not be de- 
pressed. To obtain foreign workers, a farm employer must first apply to the local 
ES office for the total number of workers he anticipates will be required. Jointly 
with the ES farm representative and the FFVA field representative, he arrives at 
the probable shortage that must be obtained from outside sources (Mississippi, 
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Georgia, foreign areas, etc.). An application to FFVA for foreign workers is then 
prepared, and approved by the local ES farm placement representative. This is 
the basis for the certification and placement requests for foreign workers. 

FFVA will not place foreign workers in any area where DS says they are not 
needed; it withdraws them from an area or an employer if ES says sufficient 
willing ‘and able domestic. workers are available in the area, or may be obtained 
within a reasonable distance. 

The agreement with the foreign worker, approved by the appropriate Federal 
agencies and by the respective governments, provides that the worker shall 
receive the prevailing rate of pay, and shall work under conditions identical with 
those of the domestic worker. If an employer sends in reports indicating he is 
paying a wage rate below that prevailing locally, FF VA requests that he bring 
his wages in line—failure to comply results in his losing the workers. FFVA has 
endeavored to place foreign workers where they are needed to perform essential 
tasks for which there is an insufficient supply of willing domestics, thus aiding 
many growers to keep their production programs going. Without the Bahamans, 
Florida vegetable production would have been materially curtailed in the past 
2 years, and thousands of domestic harvesters would have suffered accordingly. 

FFVA has consistently worked with the Employment Services in efforts to 
build up their farm placement personnel and facilities; to aid in improving 
routing and recruitment procedures ; and to acquaint its members with the serv- 
ices that ES can render. 

FFVA spent several thousands dollars in working out a program for the ex- 
change of farm labor with Mississippi, where it was believed a satisfactory pro- 
gram could be worked out, due to the complementary requirements. However, 
the vast increase in cotton acreage has greatly reduced the anticipated supply, 
and only about 500 were brought in during 1950-51. At present plans are being 
made to step up this program in 1951-52, but the most eee estimates 
place the total at about 1,000. 

The number of Bahamans certified during each crop season represented less 
than 5 percent of the Florida farm labor force up to 1950-51 and during that 
season was between 7 percent and 8 percent, due to the decline in the number of 
domestics available. The man-hours they work have been the salvation of many 
farmers. 

Florida vegetable and tropical fruit growers prefer to employ domestic farm 
workers, not alone because they are Americans, but also because there is a lot of 
red tape and responsibility connected with contracting for imported Bahamans. 
Farmers are “willing.and able” to employ every “willing and able” domestic farm 
worker who comes to Florida—weather and market conditions permitting. 


3. Labor needs: What are the present labor needs of Florida vegetable, citrus 
and sugar crops compared with prewar? 


In order to avoid comparisons with the war period, when conditions were 
abnormal, we show below the harvested production of these three major Florida 
commodities for 1940-41 and 1948S—49, and the percentage of increase: 
ee ee ee Ae — 


| 1940-41 | 1948-49 | 1950-51 Fosse 





| Percent 
Catena Lonttnt cnet) ai. oon ic de cence cheap ep cemaneons | 140,903 | 219,517 | 213, 000 | 64 
Wemetees (RCIe GUT OUNIOD) onc oe oie scien ameeenadinnpate | 58,560 | 87, 454 7, 000 67 
Sugarcane (carlot equivalent) - .........--.---------.----------- 47, met 61,700 | 65,000 37 


Note.—Actually the increase has been greater, as rail cars are loaded heavier to both citrus and vegetables 
than prewar, 





Competition for labor.—These agricultural groups must compete directly for 
unskilled and semiskilled labor with cut flower growers, fertilizer plants, dairies, 
food processing plants, manufacturers and rich winter residents, which have 
increased their common labor needs from 50 to 300 percent during this period. 

The greatest competition, however, comes from private and public construction, 
which can afford hourly wage rates higher than agriculture. Private construc- 
tion has continued at a high rate, and the reactivation of bases and other military 
establishments in Florida has drained off a large part of the available common 
labor in the State, and particularly in adjacent areas. More than $100,000,000 
has been appropriated for Florida military projects, most of them in the areas 
in question. This does not include the Cocoa Missile Base area, which is 
desperately short of labor. 
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COMPARISONS OF CITRUS AND VEGETABLES HARVESTED IN FLORIDA: 1940-41 through 1950-51 


HOW bl-b2 b2-b3 b3-bh Lb-bS LS-b6 46-b7 &7-b8 L8-L9 L9-50 50-51 51-5z 


SOURCE: Annual Fruit and Vegetable Report, Fla, State Marketing Bureau 


The increased use of labor-saving equipment since 1941 has resulted in only a 
small decrease in the number of man-hours required per acre, because of the 
need for more intensive land preparation and cultivation, and for more selective 
harvesting. Greater skill and care are more necessary than in 1941; therefore 
labor needs per unit are as great as prewar. 


4. Labor supply: Are sufficient domestic farm workers available to meet increased 
needs? 

There are no authentic figures on which to base a statistical comparison of the 
1941 Florida farm labor supply with 1949. Unofficial estimates have been made 
occasionally as to the number of resident and migrant farm workers, but they 
are based on “spot” nose counts, and do not take into accpunt the changes in sex 
and age groups, the reduction in number of days and hours worked per individual 
or other factors that directly relate to the farmer’s ability to produce and harvest 
a crop. 

The estimates which have been generall? used by ES and others are 
admittedly based on comparisons rather than physical counts, yet the results 
obtained are believed to be relatively accurate. 

It is believed that in the period following the end of the war, the return of 
many workers from the Armed Forces and from war industries, brought the 
number of domestic farm workers in the citrus and vegetable areas to about 
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80,000, of which approximately 50,000 migrated northward from Florida each 
year—many of them to their original homes in adjacent States. 

During the 1950-51 peak season approximately 70,000 persons were employed 
in central and south Florida agricultural areas, according to the letter of 
October 11, 1951, prepared by FSES to accompany its approval of our certifica- 
tion. Some 40,000 of these migrated to other States during the spring and 
summer, From all available information, many of those migrating will not 
return to Florida this fall. Many former agricultural workers remaining in 
Florida have entered industrial and defense work. 

FSES feels, the letter continues, that the number of (domestic) workers avail- 
able for agriculture in 1951-52 will be reduced at least 10 percent, or 7,000. 
Reports received by FFVA from public camp managers indicate that the drop 
will be nearer 20 percent, so the ES iigure is a conservative one. 

It must be remembered that these nose counts do not take into account the 
reduced number of days worked and the reduced number of hours worked per 
day because of higher wage rates, the increasing age of the workers available; 
the larger percentage of women in the total farm labor force; and other factors 
which tend to further reduce the efficiency of the worker, and result in fewer 
man-hours per individual. 


MAN-HOUR REQUIREMENTS OF THE FLORIDA VEGETABLE AND CITRUS CROPS AND THE UTILIZATION OF BAHAMAN® LABOR 
BY YEARS, 194-1950. 
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* 1944 and 1945 include some POW labor 
Sources Computed from Basic Material Gathered by Florida Exp, Station and FFVA Records, 


5. Foreign labor: Has it depressed farm-wage rates in Florida vegetable areas? 

In line with the established policy of USES to not certify to the need for 
foreign workers if their employment would result in local wage rates being 
depressed, attention is called to the following chart and statistics, derived from 
the most recent quarterly report on daily farm-wage rates (without board) 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA, for districts Nos. 5 
and $8, Which comprise the central and south Florida counties in which more 
than 8O percent of the Bahamas in Florida are now employed. Also charted 
is the best available information as to the average number of Bahamans employed 
seasonally in Florida agriculture for the same year. 

Specific attention is called to the fact that since October 1947, when this 
association established its Bahaman labor program, the daily wage average 
has risen from $5.12 to $6.10. The hours worked per day have decreased during 
that period, 
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DAILY WAGE RATES (WITHOUT BOARD) PAID TO FARM LABOR IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH FLORIDA CITRUS AND 
VEGETABLE AREAS, COMPARED WITH NUMBER OF FOREIGN WORKERS CURRENTLY IN STATE. 


—12u6 __1947__1945 1949 1950 195) 1952 
Number 
Foreign 
Workers 
in Fla. 


NOTE: Number of hours worked per day fell fran 10 hours in 
1933 to 9 hours in 1942 and 8.1 hours in 1949. 


SOURCE: Wage rate data is from unpublished reports of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Orlando,Fla, 
Number of Foroign workers prior to 1948 based on records of Labor Branch, USDA; since 1948 on FFVA records. 
Chart does not include EWI workers certified to sugar producers’ group. 


Piece rates for harvesting have also risen greatly during the same period. 
Bean-picking wages before the war were 15 to 20 cents per bushel. They now 
range from 50 cents to $1 per bushel, averaging probably 70 cents—or more 
than three times the prewar rate. Good harvest workers, though rated as 
unskilled, can make $12 to $18 per day. 

The potential take-home pay of an unskilled Florida farm worker, including 
daily-wage income from production work and piece rates for harvesting, averages 
somewhat higher than the average weekly income of industrial workers as 
reported by United States Department of Labor—about $40 per week. The farm 
worker also has the advantage of lower living costs. 

Illustrative of the income that unskilled workers can earn in Florida if willing 
to work regularly, association reports on Bahamans show their earnings during 
the production phases average around $386 per week, and as high as $60 to $80 
per week when harvesting. Bahamans are paid at the same prevailing rates 
as domestic workers, and actually have fewer employment opportunities than 
the domestic, who can work for whomever he pleases, whereas the Bahaman 
is contracted to work for a specific employer. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it should be obvious that the employment of 
Bahamans under the FFVA program has not depressed farm-wage rates, nor 
lessened employment opportunities for domestics. 

6. Summary 

1. The average Florida farm migrant does not work unless he needs immediate 
cash; he works for whom he wishes, when he wishes, as long as he wishes. 
regardless of the employer’s needs. Probably 40 percent of those available will 
work regularly. 

2. His earning potential is far greater than before the war, and greater than 
a person of his skill, education and reliability could obtain in private industria] 
employment, 

3. The perishable grower, whose operations are largely timed by nature, ca: 
operate efficiently, if at all, with unreliable workers. 

4. Althongh no shortage in the number of so-called domestic agricultural 
workers has existed in the Florida deficit areas prior to this year (except at 
peak harvest periods during the war years), the Employment Service offices in 

98334—52—pt. 1——22 
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the principal fruit and vegetable areas have rarely been able to furnish sufficient 
willing and able workers when needed. 

5. Florida perishable producers can and will use all the willing and able domes- 
tic workers they can obtain, weather and market conditions permitting. 

6. The foreign workers in Florida fruit and vegetable areas comprised less 
than 5 percent of total farm labor force prior to 1950-51, and about 7 to 8 
percent during that year. During these years the wage rates paid have risen 
constantly. 

7. FFVA has joined.with ES in expensive recruitment operations in the 
southeastern States, which brought only a handful of workers, due to need for 
their services at home. 

8. Estimates of FFVA and FSES for the 1951-52 season are: 





| 1951-52 (esti- Estimated 





f, 5 
— | oe increase 
a anew | gona = én “A 
Man-hour requirements: | 
I. ick beh er eaRie anes naans uefiitebeal 53, 700, 000 | 58, 700, 000 5, 000, 000 
Citrus : 5 ce 40, 000, 000 | 44, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
ANNO WI cin wines ashe epleniiiaiy sanenee= wcennwe dachnees Lo + camnsdindgneati 500, 000 
Total s ~ sessile chy Aman sere t et aed tek icoxeceueueeeene 9, 500, 000 
| 


Additional number of domestic workers that would be required to offset 
anticipated shortage of labor, and to meet needs of increased production: 


I gst een runmcien haem te ool oo aon elanie agers iain 4, 166 
CUI Ta iecnseeera tes pe erg rrr ns ee forge mio es gies gen pinninageaeialaite 3, 333 
RN N  iicsistt icceegnr armtts seh <alie sareiden*ehir acme tataan eons riaeresace pea arcane 416 
Apparent shortage of w Geaiithins, ounathetegedtadit ah htnianees abe mmcnnee aoe ae 7, 000 

ee ke eek Sa ees 15, 015 


Note.—FFVA has asked certification of 7,800 foreign workers, of which from 
5,000 to 6,000 would come from Bahamas; balance from other BWI colonies. 

Mr. Graw. The association is keenly aware of the many problems 
incident to supplying these labor needs, and the subject is under con- 
tinuous study. We have worked closely with the Florida State and 
United States Employment Services, and with other governmental 
agencies, in the development of techniques which will provide the 
labor required by farmers, when and where needed. In the accom- 
plishment of this objective, we have ever been mindful of the fact that 
the farm worker must be given the maximum opportunity for profi- 
table employment, for a satisfied worker is a more willing worker. 

On the other hand, we have also had to face the fact that periodic 
increases in wage rates have not brought a corresponding increase in 
the productivity, efficiency or reliability of the average Florida farm 
worker. I testified before the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor in Washington on July 14, 1950, and offer for the record as 
exhibit No. 3 a copy of the testimony I gave extemporaneously at that 
time, as reported by Ward and Paul. 

Senator Murray. This will be filed as an exhibit. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 3” 
follows :) 


and is as 


Exuisit No. 3 


FLORIDA FRUIT AND VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION, 
Orlando, Fla., August 1, 1950. 
We quote below a memorandum received from the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service titled “Presidential Commission on Migratory Labor.” This 
Commission held its initial meeting in Washington, D. C., on July 14, 1950. 
Manager Graw was requested to appear and testify regarding the labor problem 
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in Florida. We believe that Mr. Graw’s testimony will be of extreme interest to 
every employer of farm labor in Florida, and we are, therefore, quoting his 
remarks verbatim. 


“IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION BULLETIN 
“PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


“President Truman has appointed the following five-man commission to study 
the problem of migratory labor in the United States. Maurice T. Van Hecke 
(chairman), North Carolina University law professor; Robert E. Lucy, Catholic 
Archbishop of San Antonio, Tex.; Paul Miller,’ chief of the University of Minne- 
sota extension service; William Leiserson, former Chairman of the National 
Mediation Board; Peter H. Odegard, professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

“The Commission will study three important questions: 

“(1) the extent of illegal migration of foreign workers into the United States 
and whether law enforcement measures should be improved to eliminate illegal 
migration ; 

“(2) the social, economic, educational and health conditions among migratory 
workers in the United States and the responsibilities being carried by Federal, 
State, county, and municipal authorities to alleviate undesirable conditions ; 

“(3) the problems created by the migration into the United States of alien 
workers for temporary employment and whether such workers are now required 
to supplement the domestic labor supply. 

“Not later than December 15, 1950, the Commission will report to the President 
on its studies and make recommendations for action. 


“MANAGER LA MONTE GRAW’S TESTIMONY BEFORE THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
MIGRATORY LABOR 


“The CHAIRMAN. Will the hearing please come to order. We shall hear now 
from Mr. LaMonte Graw, manager, Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association. 

“Mr. Graw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

“By way of qualification, I have lived for 35 years in southern Florida, farming 
most of that time, had a lot of experience with both domestic and foreign farm 
labor even back before the Exclusion Act of 1924. 

“As the doctor said, I am manager of the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion, which is organized, financed, and directed by the producers of the majority 
of the vegetables and tropical fruits in Florida. 

“IT am also chairman of the farm labor advisory committee of the Florida State 
Employment Service. I am the Florida member of the special farm labor com- 
mittee which is advisory to the United States Employment Service on farm labor 
problems. 

“Also by way of qualification, my organization ever since October 15, 1947, 
has held use permits on the eight farm labor camps that were built in Florida, 
and we have operated them through housing authorities since that time. 

“We have also recruited, placed, and administered all of the Bahamian labor 
that has been employed in Florida since that time. 

“Now I am going to limit my qualifications as well, because I am going to talk 
about the only thing I do happen to know anything about, and that is the type of 
labor we employ, the southern Negro, with which you are familiar. I think I 
know a little something about them in Florida. I think I know something about 
the migfation stream up and down the Atlantic coast line. But I must say that 
I cannot go outside of my own territory in discussing these various problems. 

“First, I would like to say to your committee I have no prepared statement. 
I am like yourself, I am here to learn. I didn’t come in to suggest that you add 
any members to your committee. We feel that you gentlemen are qualified to do 
an impartial job, and that is what we want. I am afraid if you had a couple of 
farmers on there, they would be accused of doing a biased job, and we don’t want 
that. 

“T can certainly say ‘amen’ to one of Mr. Mitchell’s statements, and that is 
we would like to have you come to Florida and to thoroughly look into condi- 
tions there, look into our camps, talk to the workers. And when I say the 
workers, I mean the ones who are working. I make a distinction there. 


1 EpDITOR’s NOTE.—Paul Miller was unable to serve. Noble Clark, associate director, 
experiment station, University of Wisconsin, replaced Mr. Miller. 
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“You can—from your own experience you know you can find plenty of them whe 
have got a lot of sad stories, but they are usually the ones who don’t want to work 
for some reason or other. 

“Now I don’t want to be dogmatic, but I am going to make just a few state- 
ments, and I am open to questioning on any one of them. I will give you the 
best answers I know. 

“First I would like to make this statement because it is the premise that we 
are operating on and on which the Employment Service people who are working 
with us are operating, and that is that approximately 60 percent of the labor 
that is available to us are willing and able workers. We consider that the other 
40 percent are migrants. 

“Now some of these 60 percent migrate but they are not what we classify as 
migrants. They are more seasonal workers. They oftentimes have their homes 
in Florida because that is where they spend most of the year, and they will go to 
the North to work, and go up their either to work for specific employers they have 
been with for a number of years, or else under the direction of the Employment 
Service, and they come back to the State. 

“But this other 40 percent are the ones that create our problems, and I think 
you will find they are the ones who create most of the problems your committee 
was set up here to worry about. 

“Now the question is: What is a migrant? Of course, economic pressure 
on the part of the worker is the cause of many of them migrating, and the 
economic need of the farmer for seasonal labor because that is something we 
have never been able to get away from. You may mechanize some of the 
productive operations, but so far as harvesting commodities like tomatoes 
and the like, you just can’t harvest tomatoes for a fresh market with any kind 
of machinery that has been invented today, and I doubt very seriously whether 
it ever will. And the same is true of a lot of our other commodities. 

“Most of these migrants, we have learned from experience, have an itching 
foot. When the birds fly north in the spring they do, too. It doesn’t matter 
how much work is available in Florida or wherever else they might be em- 
ployed, as soon the the weather starts getting warm up North, they want to 
get up there. 

“There are some other qualifying factors as to why they want to go. One of 
them is the question of housing. But I will refer to that later. I think the 
Employment Service has taken some steps in that direction. 

“Most of that tvpe of migrant I am talking about has very little interest in 
the welfare of the employer. He feels very little responsibility toward him. 
He will agree to go to work tomorrow morning or Monday morning. The 
farmer hus, say, about 20 of them who promise to go. When he goes around 
to pick them up, maybe there are 10 of them there. By noon he has five left. 
Maybe by the second day following there is only one of that original group 
there. No farmer can operate on that basis. His commodities, as you gentle- 
men well know, are highly perishable. 

am speaking, of course, of the fresh Florida fruits and vegetables. You 
have got to pick beans the day they mature. If you don’t when they are classi- 
fied as day-old beans, they are immediately discounted as much as 50 cents 
or a dollar a bushel sometimes. 

“The same is true in a lesser degree of our other perishable commodities. 

“So what the farmer needs and wants is willing and able labor he can rely 
upon. 

“Now these migrants seem to feel no responsibility toward themselves, very 
little toward their families, if they have any. And I am still speakint of the 
40 percent. I am not talking about this other 60 percent because there are 
plenty of them who have just the same feeling of responsibility toward their 
families as, Doctor, you or I would have. But most of these migrants’ whole 
philosophy is this: ‘Go down there and pick beans.’ Ask them if they are 
farm workers. ‘No, sir, I’se a bean picker.’ And he comes down there for 
the purpose of picking beans. He will sit around, loaf around, do anything to 
get by, live on charity, pick up odd jobs, until bean picking comes along because 
he knows he can make $10 or $15 or $18, maybe as much as $20 a day. 

“If he took full advantage of that opportunity it would be fine, but unfortu- 
nately most of them seem to have set about $25 a week as their limit of financial 
needs for the week. That will take care of the house rent and insurance, as 
they call it, get him some liquor and some amusement facilities of one kind 
or another. That is all there is to it so far as he is concerned. 
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“Now that, as I say, may sound like a rather drastic demonstration, and yet 
when you come down there we can prove it by letting you talk to some of the 
good reliable Negro workers, and they will tell you exactly the same story I am 
telling you. 

“Now many people seem to assume, and that seems to be the assumption that 
has been general in most of the comments here, that we have an awful lot of 
control over these migrants. This is not true, and if I may I would like to tell a 
little true story. 

“We were having a meeting in Belle Glade one time in 1943. That was at the 
time when they were discussing setting up a wage stabilization board order on 
fresh vegetables, and I was presiding over the meeting. A number of these 
growers got up and said, they would do this, they would do that, and they would 
do the other thing, and they talked around for about an hour or two. 

“There is a gentleman there in Belle Glade who runs a newspaper by the 
name of Luther Jones. Luther is quite a character. He stood it just as long as 
he could and got up and said to me, ‘Mr. Chairman, I’ve got something I want to 
say.’ 

“I said ‘Well, go ahead, Luther.’ 

“He said, ‘I am getting tired of hearing these people talk about what they will 
do and what they are going to do. Now these migrants,’ he said, ‘they decide 
whether they will come to Florida or not, they decide when they will come here, 
where they will stay, if they will work, who they will work for, how much they 
will work, what kind of work they wilt do, what kind of pay they will accept, 
and just what the hell do you decide?’ 

“Pardon the French, but I was just quoting him, and that is absolutely true, 
there is not a question about it, so far as they are concerned. They just work 
when they want to and loaf when they feel like it. 

“Now, that is a problem I am throwing at you gentlemen. I am not offering 
you an answer for it, but I would like to specifically comment on a few other 
aspects of it. 

“The question of housing. As I told you before, in October of 1947 we took 
over these eight camps. It happens that those camps house a majority of the 
labor in the larger vegetable areas in Florida, not in all areas, but in the larger 
ones. 

“That housing was being operated by a branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at a loss of about $250,000 a year. That was one of the factors that caused 
the Congress to take the Department of Agriculture out of the labor business. 

“Congress passed a law, Public Law 298, authorizing the disposal of those 
‘amps to bona fide groups of growers or to public or semipublic agencies for the 
principal purpose of housing agricultural workers. 

“The law specifically stated that the Federal Government was not to have 
any further financial responsibility for their operation. 

“We took over those camps under a use permit which would be terminated on 
10-days’ notice. We have been operating those camps to the best of our ability 
in the meantime. Instead of them showing a loss of $250,000 a year, they have 
actually been operated and we have been able to build up a small reserve—no 
surplus or profit, but a small reserve. 

“In addition to that, the Department of Agriculture had allowed the camps to 
run down. They said that the war was on, although it had been over then for 2 
or 8 years, and they were unable to repair or to replace the beds, stoves, and 
what have you. We have done all that was humanly possible to do in the in- 
terim to try to place those camps in good condition. 

“T was hoping Miss Lowry would be here. Miss Lowry briefly referred to it 
yesterday. I have a letter from Miss Lowry here in which she says she thinks 
we have done a very good job with our camps in Florida. 

“We have provided good management. We provided fair rentals. Those 
rentals are at rates that are less than the BAB says can be allocated as rental, 
far less than 20 percent. 

“Mr. Letserson. What is the BABE? 

“Mr. Graw. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

“We have also been able to provide some health facilities. 

“Now, there was legislation passed that has been referred to here, the Public 
Housing Act—and I am going to Atlanta next week to confer with Public Hous- 
ing officials. We have already had some preliminary meetings. The objective 
of it is to place those camps in the best possible condition for housing these 
migratory workers. We want to have them properly equipped and rebuild thein 
where it is necessary to overcome the damage that was done before the Govern- 
ment let them go down. 
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“As to schools, you recall Miss Lowry said they hurried back to Florida te 
get to school. Well, our counties down there have assumed the responsibility for 
the schools on these properties, and the counties are operating them. 

“So far as health is concerned, the county hospitals in each case have been 
providing medical attention. 

“Now, I want to qualify that statement just a bit. In the first place, it has 
been traditional in the South for the employer to look after the health of his 
workers. That means people who work for him maybe all the time, or work 
for him enough that he feels some responsibility toward that worker. And if one 
of those boys get sick, he just takes care of him as a matter of course. If he 
needs hospitalization, he will take him up to the county hospital and they will 
work out some kind of a plan. 

“I think you will find most of those who don’t get hospitalization are those 
who haven't worked enough to even have enough contact with an employer who 
would take that much interest in them. 

“It might be interesting when you get into it to find out why they need hos- 
pitalization. I think you will find things that are totally unrelated to their 
employment. 

“Now, as to the matter of recruiting and routing of domestic labor. I have 
worked very closely with the employment service on that, very naturally. They 
have a system of information and routing. It is by no means perfect, and the 
system that they have used in this and other phases of their work is merely an 
adaptation of the same systems that were used by the extension service and the 
labor branch of the department of agriculture when they had the responsibility. 

“They make every effort possible to keep workers from leaving an area while 
they are still needed there and to, in effect, stop labor pirating. ‘They try to direct 
workers to see that they get to places where employment is available. 

“One of the best States in that respect, Doctor, is your own State of North 
Carolina. Ernest McCracken has done a fine job in that respect. 

“They come to Florida and contact crew leaders down there and arrange with 
them to provide housing and other facilities, and employment, in the areas where 
they will be needed. 

“Now, as to crew leaders and what has been called here labor contractors. 
Very frankly, to go back into the record, when the extension service was running 
the labor deal, at that time I publicly criticized the crew leader system. It has 
some bad points. é 

“In the first place—I must generalize—the crew leader is primarily interested 
in two things : One of them is employment for his truck and, therefore, for himself. 
The other is for what compensation he might get either from the worker or from 
the employer for providing transportation or providing labor to the employer. 
That has some bad aspects, there is no question about it, because it has resulted 
in abuses. 

“One of the abuses is simply this: That maybe a crew leader has 40 men in 
Florida who have been told that he is going to take them north in the summer. 
The crew leader runs out of work for his truck, so he goes to the Negroes, no 
matter whether they are working every day or not, and he tells them, ‘If you want 
to go with me, I am going tomorrow. You go with me.’ And they go, or else. 

“Now, the bona fide crew leaders, the more responsible ones of them, are reg- 
istered with the Employment Service and they follow Employment Service 
direction pretty well. The ones who the employment service has—I won't say 
rejected, but I will say they have merely overlooked them because they have had 
bad records in the past. Your State, Doctor, gives us reports on bad crew 
leaders. When I say ‘us’ I mean the Florida State Employment Service. If that 
man has a bad record in North Carolina the Florida State Employment Service 
is not going to recommend him to any other employer. That is only natural 
and it is proper. 

“The workers themselves can then affiliate with some other crew leader. 

“The employment service has, as I say, tried to work out something of that 
nature. J have insisted to them that they have a problem or somebody has a 
problem of either eliminating the crew leader, which means that some agency 
would have to provide this information and routing to the individual workers, 
which would be a pretty big job, or else they would have to definitize the status 
of a crew leader in such a way that he will not be in effect forced to exploit the 
worker and the employer too, 

“Again I say I am not offering any answers; I am merely offering a problem, 

“We heard a lot of suggestions here as to social security, unemployment com- 
pensation, and the like, for migratory workers. 
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“I would like to ask if the sponsors of this—and I have no doubt of their good 
intentions on it—-have ever considered the wishes of the workers. We have. A 
lot of our workers down there make enough money, the ones who work, so that 
they are eligible to pay income tax. They know that if they earn $500 or more a 
year working for a specific employer he has to report them. So about 
the time they have made about $400 or $450 working for an employer, why, they 
disappear. They go to work for somebody else. You can see what kind of a 
problem that creates. 

“If you attempted to set up any kind of a social-security system on these work- 
ers, you would find that they would themselves do everything possible to evade 
working for anyone long enough to have to pay in their pro rata share of it. 

“Frankly, I don’t think 10 percent of them would ever get it. They may work 
for one employer, John Jones, and then another, Bill Smith. They may have had 
a little trouble somewhere, so they just keep moving around all the time. So 
you can see the difficulties that would be involved in attempting to administer 
any such program as that. 

“As to unemployment compensation, that is defined both by workers and 
employers as ‘rocking chair money,’ and I don’t think I need to make any further 
comment on that. 

“As to wage rates, I didn’t hear the statement Fred Bailey made—TI didn’t hear 
the specific statement yesterday about farm labor rates going up 400 percent. 
If Fred made the statement, I know he made it in good faith, but his figures were 
too high. Actually, our farm labor rates in Florida, and I have some here I 
will give you, are 250 percent higher than they were before the war. And for 
that increase we are not getting as good workers. They work shorter hours. 
There was a time—and I am not justifying this, I am just stating a fact—when 
they worked ‘from kin to caint,’ and sometimes for as low as $1.25 a day. The 
worker wasn’t making any money but there were more farmers than workers 
going broke. 

“Today our wage rates are, as I said, much higher than they have ever been in 
the past and our rates are the wage rates reported by the USDA for the vegetable 
areas in Florida and are today even higher than they were during the war years. 
They have actually risen during the period of time that we have been operating— 
I am not talking about Government operation—but during the time our associa- 
tion has been operating the Bahamian labor program in Florida. 

“On this question of foreign workers, the statement has been made that the 
number in this country has increased. I know you gentlemen know that is not 
true because you have had testimony from the employment service on that 
score, and I know I don’t need to comment on the accuracy of that. 

“But this foreign labor has been extremely important to our farmers. It has 
been very important. They were used during the war by the labor branch and 
by the extension service as a mobile force to transfer to the areas where they 
were very badly needed. Our association has in Florida been doing in effect the 
very same thing. We not only do not place a Bahamian worker in any part of 
the State without the knowledge and consent of the employment service, but 
we don’t place them with any employer without their knowledge and consent, 
and if a worker tells us that an employer is not living up to his regulations, we 
take that laborer away from him, assuming, of course, the case has been proved, 
which has been done in all of them. 

“Now, I have often wondered why there has been so much stress laid on the 
number of foreign workers. They have represented only a fraction of 1 per- 
cent of the farm labor force in this country. I can’t help but feel that the 
motives of people who are critical might have some selfish implications. 

“Now, you ask: ‘Why do we use Bahamians?’ 

“We use Bahamians because we have learned from sad experience that we 
can’t rely on this 40 percent of migrant domestics. We have made numerous 
efforts and the employment service has made numerous efforts to get willing 
and able domestic labor, and it has been the inability of the employment service 
to find this type of domestic labor that had led them to certify to the need for 
foreign labor and the certification is hedged in by a number of qualifications. 

“We have got to assure not only that the foreign worker is properly treated 
but, on the other hand, that he doesn’t receive any emoluments, or what have 
you, that are not given to the domestic worker. 

“We have agreed with the employment service that if and when they find re- 
liable domestic workers to replace these Bahamian workers that we will imme- 
diately replace them. That is a standard procedure with our organization. 
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“The employment service has made efforts ever since they took over, Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, to try to get these migrant domestics to work, but they can’t do it. 
There is no law under which they can do it. 

“In more recent months, realizing it was impossible to do that, the employ- 
ment service group in the southeastern region have been working with a com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, to try to find willing and able domestics in 
the Southeastern States who have been displaced by the reduction of the cotton- 
peanut quotas. We understood they felt there were going to be quite a few 
available. 

“We have filed orders with them which they have been unable to fill, and I am 
going to Atlanta next week for a committee meeting on that particular subject. 
We are trying to find out what we can do to help the employment service there 
to get us more willing and able domestic labor. 

“As I say, I don't want to be boringly repetitious about it, but we must have 
willing and able labor. That means we need people who are willing to work 
every day that employment is available to them. We can’t guarantee employ- 
ment in the sense that the manufacturing industry can. For instance, the farmer 
in good faith asks for 20 bean pickers, and the next day he has a freeze or a flood. 
This is an act of God. It certainly was not under his control. He didn’t want 
to lose those beans. But he cannot guarantee employment. 

‘But out of my own experience and the observations—and, gentlemen, when 
you come to Florida I will go into this more thoroughly with facts and figures— 
our experience has shown us that a willing and able domestic worker can, by 
following migration patterns, make more net take-home pay, so-called, in a 
year’s time than the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows people of comparable 
ability and background and intelligence can make in any kind of industrial 
work. 

“That is a dogmatic statement, but I say I am prepared to prove that point 
when you come down there. 

“Now, gentlemen, I just have one more point I would like to make and then I 
will submit to questions, and that is with reference to child labor. 

“Employers in Florida have never relied in any way on child labor. All of 
our farming, except in some small family areas around Plant City, where it is 
all home farm work, they operate, of course, during a period of the year when 
children are in school. The problem we have down there is with the workers 
themselves. 

“That is twofold: One of them is, as I believe Miss Lowry pointed out yester- 
day, that the parents have no place to leave the children. That is a deplorable 
situation. Miss Lowry’s organization has been doing some nice work in Florida 
on that. -We have been trying to cooperate with them on child care and, as 
I say, after we can get permanent operation of these camps we are going to try 
to develop a program. 

“The other is a case where the parents take them to the fields for the purpose 
of working. They are not on anybody’s payroll. The parent takes them out 
there and they pick beans, or what have you, and the parent collects for them. 
It is a practice that everybody tries to discourage, but it is an awfully hard one 
to defeat, and it is one that we have tried to whip. 

“In closing my remarks on this, gentlemen, I want to repeat that we want 
you to come to Florida and see the conditions down there, talk to the growers, 
talk with the workers, and we are perfectly willing to abide by whatever decision 
you gentlemen reach when you know what the facts are. 

“Thank you. 

“The CHAIRMAN. If we go to Florida, Mr. Graw, what would be the better 
community for us to hold a hearing in? 

“Mr. GRaw. Doctor, one of the favorite whipping boys has been the Belle Glade 
area. That is the one they like to play up as being so bad. We would like to 
have you come there. That is the one they say is the worst, so we would like 
to have you come there. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Leiserson, do you have a question? 

“Mr. LEIsERsoN. When you say the parents pick them with them—of course, 
during the period when the schools are not in session that could not be con- 
trolled, but during the periods schools are in session, don’t your county superin- 
tendents of schools or local officers have responsibility for seeing that the children 
shall get to school? 

“Mr. Graw. Yes, sir; they have the responsibility, but that is just like trying 
to keep back all the wetbacks that try to cross the Mexican border. It would 
take an army to police it. They try. 
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“T won't say that the reasons of the employer for not wanting those children 
out there are entirely humanitarian. If something happens to one of those chil- 
dren he is legally responsible for it, so they make every effort they can to keep 
those children out of the fields. 

“Mr. LEISERSON. Well, I am interested in what you said about these unreliable 
40 percent. I wonder whether we can hold the people who are unreliable respon- 
sible for that if we don’t see that these children get some education and training. 
Maybe we are manufacturing this. It used to be only 20 percent, it is 40 now, 
and it might go to 60 if we manufacture them that way. 

“Mr. Graw. Well, you are bucking a situation, Mr. Leiserson, where it is a 
way of life. It has just been the way of life of the American Negro in the South 
and he just doesn’t worry about tomorrow if he can make enough to get by 
today. Thatisit. It is a deplorable situation. 

“Mr. Lreserson. You said 60 percent have another way of life. After all, 
there is something there, and it may be that if we can manufacture 60 percent 
good ones, maybe we can increase that percentage. The only way we know is 
by training youngsters in the early years. If they don’t learn in the early years 
they never will, and then there is the health problem along with it. Anyone 
that is not properly fed or is diseased, not taken care of, they are not going to 
feel like working. I don’t, when I don’t feel up to scratch physically. 

“Mr. Graw. That is right. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Clark, do you have a question? 

“Mr. CLARK. You inferred, but you didn’t say directly that Miss Lowry’s 
organization was doing what you thought was a good line of work down there. 

“Mr. GrRaw. Yes. 

“Mr. CLARK. You think it needs to be done? 

“Mr. Graw. Yes, I do. The work is necessary. 

“Mr. Crank. Why should it have to be supported by charity organizations? 

“Mr. Graw. Well, it should not be. It should not be. As J say, we are trying 
to remedy that. 

“I will give you a specific instance. In the Belle Glade Negro camp Miss 
Lowry’s organization put a man in there, a Negro preacher. He showed he 
could do good work, so now the camp pays him, the Housing Authority, I should 
say, pays him. The Housing Authority is employing him. 

“Mr. CLARK. How do you think this Commission may constructively encourage 
and stimulate the taking over on the part of employers of local communities’ 
work like Miss Lowry’s organization has been doing, which you have inferred 
needs to be done? 

“Mr. Graw. I wish I had the answer to that, Mr. Clark. It seems to me it is 
just one of these long-range educational problems. We can’t make over human 
nature in a few minutes, and you just can’t instill humanitarian instincts in 
everybody overnight. 

“Conversely, and anticipating your question, I don’t think that any Federal 
legislation is going to do that. As a matter of fact, I am inclined to believe 
that you will find that that is now being done so far as the Employment Service 
is concerned, and that it was done under the old labor branch of the extension 
service program. ‘They won’t recruit or send workers into an area where they 
find that wages are below the prevailing level. They don’t fix wages, but if 
wages offered are below the prevailing level, they won’t send them there. They 
won’t deliberately, nor did the extension service, send them into an area where 
the housing is not adequate. 

‘Down in Florida our State Board of Health pretty strictly supervises farm 
housing. We have worked with them on that, and we approve of what they 
have done because their approach to it has been entirely practical. 

“Mr. CLARK. Do you know of any constructive action which Federal legislation 
or Federal administrative agencies might undertake to correct or improve some 
of these situations that have been described in addition to what are now 
being done? 

“Mr. Graw. Not at this time, Mr. Clark. 

“Tf I may, I will take a rain check on that, and when you come to Florida, after 
you talk to the people down there, maybe we can offer you some suggestions 
at that time. I mean, I don’t profess to know the answers to this thing. 

“Mr. CLiarK. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman, 

“Mr. Lerserson. I am interested in what you said about the labor contracts. 
I am glad to see that your association is taking the responsibility for these 
problems. 
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“Now, the labor contracting business is not at all unique. It is not more 
than 30 years ago that industry let their foremen, separate foremen, go around 
and hire help, and at that time I was living in Ohio and we found that foremen 
were selling jobs to the people, and a report was made by a State commission 
on the job selling in Ohio. 

“The employers found in the bigger industries that that cost them a lot in 
labor turn-over and training new people, and also it made for inefficient and 
unreliable labor. So they began to control the employment by getting employ- 
ment managers that they picked and trained how to recruit labor and not throw 
the responsibility for a lot of labor contractors to recruit them. They went 
into saloons to pick fellows, and then they would say they had a hundred ready, 
and two or three would arrive. 

“But they conquered that problem now by this centralizing control over re- 
cruiting and hiring, and so on. Now, why couldn’t your association rely more 
on their own setting up of employment offices through which the people will be 
routed and picked and selected instead of throwing that responsibility on the 
Employment Service that has a whole lot more work to do besides agricultural 
labor? 

“Now, the big industries use the Employment Service, but the Employment 
Service merely refers people to their employment offices and there in their own 
employment offices they pick and choose and keep the names so they can call 
old fellows back. 

“In other words, that business is organized by the industry itself, and where 
it is small employers, like the Metal Trade Association, they often get together 
for the purpose. 

“Now, couldn’t something like that be experimented with? 

“Mr. Graw. Mr. Lieserson, we are doing it. After several months of explor- 
ation we had a meeting in Biloxi several weeks ago at which all of the farm 
placement men in the Southern States were present. 

“In the specific instance of our group, our association has indicated its willing- 
ness to recruit any willing and able labor that can be found in the Southeasfern 
States. When I say ‘willing’ I mean willing and able farm labor, people who 
know farm work and are willing to do it. 

“If our recruiter O.K.’s that man—and he does his recruiting through the 
Employment Service in those respective States—we will then accept the responsi- 
bility for getting that man or that man and his family, if he has one, the best 
available housing facilities, either getting him a good house in one of our camps 
or to put him with an employer who does have good private housing. 

“We cannot, of course, guarantee him any annual wage, but we will see to it 
that he has a maximum of employment opportunity at the prevailing wage. 
And certainly if he does a good job, we will recommend him to the Employment 
Service for routing elsewhere, and we will be awfully glad to get him back again 
next year. 

“As I say, we are having this meeting in Atlanta next week for the specific 
purpose of trying to perfect the details of just such a program as you are talking 
about. 

“Mr. Crark. How do you handle the matter of transportation in a matter like 
that? 

“Mr. Graw. Mr. Clark, on the matter of transportation, our attitude is this: 
We have an entirely different situation in Florida from what they have in these 
other States. The worker usually comes to Florida about November, some come 
in October, some come in December, but it runs along that period of time. He 
has employment there until May or June. It has been traditional for those 
people to transport themselves down there. They have employment for a long 
enough period of time for them to be able to earn sufficient money to take care 
of their own transportation. 

“For instance, when he goes up to Dr. Van Hecke’s State, his maximum of 
employment up there is 3 to 4 weeks. That is the maximum. He may only get 
2 weeks because of weather conditions, 

“When he goes up to the Eastern Shore of Maryland or to New Jersey, the 
samé condition prevails—maybe a little longer in New York State. So that asa 
matter of policy we adhere to our traditional stand that it is up to the worker to 
transport himself. 

“Now, in the case of specific individuals who have shown their willingness to 
work, the farmers are so anxious to have good workers that they will look 
after the transportation. 
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“Mr. CLarK. I don’t think you got my point, again. You said earlier that a 
good deal of the claim which the work leader, or whatever title you use for this 
man 

“The CHAIRMAN. Crew leader. 

“Mr. Crarkx. Crew leader has on the men that work, with him is that he has 
employment for his truck and gets the transportation job out of it, and that when 
he gets restless and wants to go on to the next location and announces that he is 
on his way and if they want a ride they had better come now or they are going to 
be left marooned. And then in answer to Mr. Leiserson’s question you said you 
were doing some of your own recruiting now. 

“Mr. Graw. We are setting up the mechanics for doing that. We haven't 
actually done it. 

“Mr. CLarK. But if you do bypass that crew foreman or crew leader, aren’t you 
going to have to take over and replace the service which he has been rendering 
on transportation, or else the new system is going to start out under a handicap? 

“Mr. Graw. We believe that is true. 

“Mr. CLark. That is the point of my question. I wondered if you had antici- 
pated that and had worked out any solution for it. 

“Mr. Graw. The answer to that is that we have anticipated it but we don’t 
have a complete answer to it yet. 

“Mr. Lerserson. Maybe your association could work out with associations up 
North some way of paying jointly for trucks so that transportation can be in an 
orderly way and you will avoid the danger of these fellows taking away the 

laborers before the season is over, and in the end it may not cost you any more 
at all if it were done in an orderly, organized way. 

“Mr. Graw. That is right. That is our aim. That is what we are trying to 
accomplish. 

“Mr. LeIserRson. I don’t want to offer any suggestions to you, but—— 

“Mr. Graw. We would like to have some. 

“Mr. Letserson. If I were, I would get some of these personnel managers 
that had long experience in the larger industries where they have to get labor 
from distant places, especially when they were building new plants, and so on. 
They had the ‘know-how’ on that stuff, and they may be able to help you. 

“Mr. Graw. Thank you. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Fuller, do you have a question? 

“Mr. FULLER. No questions, thank you. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Graw. 

“Mr. Graw. Thank you.” 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES GOVEN, 
In Charge, Labor Division, Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association. 


Mr. Graw. In that testimony I pointed out that the aproximately 
60 percent of our Florida farm workers are diligent and reliable, 
giving a day’s work for a day’s pay, and keeping their work com- 
mitments. I further stated that the principal labor problem facing 
the Florida fruit and vegetable farmer is getting the remaining 40) 
percent to work enough to enable farmers to produce and harvest 
ee crops. I brought out that unwillingness to work is not caused 
by the rate of pay. Rather, most of this 40 percent will work only 
enough to obtain the week’s cash requirements, no matter how gre: ut 
the need for their services may be. 

This condition was well summarized by a colored school principal 
who testified before the President’s Commission at West Palm Beach, 
Fla., on October 16, 1950, and I quote : 

We find that if the weather is good and there is work te do, they will get 
up in the morning and doit. If the weather is bad, if it is not a good morning, 
they will turn to the wall and go back to sleep. If it is a good day and there 
is no work to be done, they go fishing. 

Senator Murray. How do you account for that condition of affairs? 

Mr. Graw. Senator, that is one of the things I am going to try to 
develop here in the next few moments, if I may, sir. 
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Senator Murray. Are these people healthy, or are they suffering 
from ay disease which would impair their vigor ¢ 

Mr. Graw. No, no more than the average person. We all have 
our ailments, but it is not a question of anything of that type, sir; 
just, as I will point out later, a question of cnatilliennens more than 
anything else. 

Mr. Suroyer. Do any of the statistics you furnished give us any 
idea of the wages that are being paid? 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suroyer. Do we have those in the record ? 

Mr. Graw. I have furnished them, sir, and I also will refer to them. 

This same witness, in opening his testimony, made this revealing 
statement as to the characteristics of the colored farm workers who 
provide most of the Florida farm labor force, and I quote: 

The gentlemen [representing the farm housing authorities] mentioned the 
fact that the people move, and it is true that some move perhaps because of 
the general movement [to the northward in the spring]. They see others going 
and get restless. That is the gregarious instinct of man. Man has to have his 
friends and associates. He hates to be left alone. These people are following 
a pattern which has been set for generations, or for years at least, and one 
does not break away from an aecepted pattern overnight. 

I think we can all well heed the words of this intelligent, educated 
colored man. He has shown that he clearly recognizes and deplores 
the inherent philosophy of many of the members of his race who are 
seasonally employed in Florida agriculture. They are happy-80- 
lucky and irresponsible, can work hard if the notion strikes them, or 
if they have a desire for some immediate cash, but will rarely work 
if they think conditions are not just right, or if the day is a good 
one for fishing. Their pleasures are of the more primitive variety; 
they have little ambition for economic betterment, although they may 
want to outdress their neighbors. Living only for today, they do 
little to protect themselves against the eae rainy day, hence 
many of them find themselves without funds when periodic freezes 
or rains halt the harvests. It seems useless to point out to them, as 
is done repeatedly, that they could have made from $10 to $20 per 
day during the time they were loafing or fishing instead of working 
in the fields. 

In common with others in the South who know their ways, I have 
come to overlook and accept their shortcomings. We have learned 
that these folks will make all sorts of promises to a prospective em- 
ployer, and think nothing of breaking them; but the next day they 
will come around and “borrow” a few dollars he knows they never 
intend to pay back. 

I realize that most northern people, having had little or no direct 
contact with colored people other than the more reliable ones who 
seek to better themselves, find it difficult to understand these char- 
acteristics of the average southern Negro farm worker. The average 
northerner would regard him as shiftless and “run him off,” if he 
came to the door asking for a few dollars, after telling a pitiful- 
sounding hard-luck story. We who know that this is part of the 
individual’s way of life, accept it as a part of our way of doing busi- 
ness. As the school principal pointed out, “One does not break away 
from an accepted pattern overnight.” 

I would like to raise a serious question at this time. Are we doing 
these people a favor in trying to change their philosophy of life? 
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They have few responsibilities or worries; those they have can be 
quickly forgotten in church, or in the bar, or simply by going to sleep. 
They feel that the “boss man” will look out for them if they get into 
trouble, hence why should they worry—or work too much. 

It is worthy of note that very few of these people ever suffer from 
nervous disorders—other than those brought on by overindulgence. 
Possibly those of us who shoulder heavy responsibilities might learn 
from them how to relax, instead of trying to mold them to the pattern 
which has been fixed upon us by many generations of hard-working 
ancestors. 

I have gone into some detail on this point, gentlemen, for it is the 
very failure of the average urban resident to understand the way of 
life of the rural farm worker that has brought on so many well-meant 
efforts at solutions from those who have only a vague idea of what 
the southern farm worker is thinking, what he wants, and what he 
needs. Too many of these suggestions are based on research in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 

There are many aspects of this problem which we are exploring to 
the limit of our facilities. Reams could be written on the subject, but 
I think I might summarize it by saying that the average southern 
colored farm worker wants to be let alone, to be allowed to pursue 
his own way of life as he wishes to live it, to work as little as possible, 
and to enjoy life at its fullest, according to his concepts. He shares 
with the farmer an abhorrence of having someone run his life, or 
compel him to follow a course of action not of his liking. Those who 
assume that the southern colored person is ignorant are woefully 
uninformed. Actually, they are well able to protect themselves in an 
economic sense. They know how to get the “high dollar” for their 
services, to get from their employers a maximum of compensation for 
a minimum of effort. While this type of personal philosophy may 
not contribute to the advancement of mankind, it certainly seems to 
have resulted in a more enjoyable life for those who follow it. 

This brings us to the most important factor that must be recognized 
by those who seek to understand the farm-labor problem in the 
South. The primary reason why the average southern farm worker 
moves to the city, and seeks employment in service and manufac- 
turing industries is (to again quote the colored-school principal), 
“He is gregarious; he hates to be left alone.” He will move to the 
city knowing he can earn less; knowing it will cost more to live. He 
does this because he likes the city life, and his family likes it. They 
are willing to make financial sacrifices to enjoy it, and are willing 
to accept lower net earnings because industrial employment is usually 
easier work than that on the farm. 

In this atomic-electronic age, too many accept the false premise 
that labor-saving devices will soon solve the labor problems of the 
farmer. This is far from true insofar as fresh fruits and vegetables 
are concerned. Until some intelligent robot is invented that can 
selectively harvest citrus fruit, tomatoes, cabbage, snap beans, and 
the like, choosing them for color, size, shape, appearance, grade, and 
quality, the farmer must rely on manual labor to harvest these crops, 
as well as to perform many of the cultural operations. 

Further, the fact must be recognized that these perishable-produc- 
ing industries cannot exist without the help of migrant farm labor, 
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for the peak labor needs are seasonal, and cannot be supplied from 
local sources. The pat answer offered by the theorists is that every 
farmer should be compelled to hire his workers on a year-round basis. 
This is reduced to an absurdity when the facts are considered. Two 
men can plant, cultivate, and bring to harvest a crop of snap beans 
that will require 50 persons to harvest. Unless the consumer is will- 
ing to pay from 75 cents to $1 per pound for her fresh vegetables, 
agriculture must have willing and able migrants. 

I offer at this time exhibit 4, which shows the ridiculous situations 
that could exist in Florida fruits and vegetables if the Presi- 
dent’s Commission personnel’s inferential suggestion that guaranteed 
annual employment should be made mandatory in agriculture was 
accepted. 

Senator Murray. It will be incorporated in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Graw. Thank you. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 4,” and is as 
follows :) 

Exuisir No. 4 


Wuat Foopsturrs Wovttp Cost IF THE FLORIDA VEGETABLE FARMER Hap To 
ProvipE ANNUAL EMPLOYMENT 


One of the themes of the theorists is that the farmer should provide annual 
employment for his workers, thereby “eliminating farm migration.” 

The average Florida farmer does have annual workers, and he has others who 
work for him during the entire crop season, which may vary from 4 to 8 months, 
depending on the crop and area. Assuming that Mr. Average Farmer is a snap 
(green) bean grower for the fresh market, he and an assistant can prepare the 
land, plant, cultivate, fertilize, spray, or dust and lay by, from 50 to 150 acres. 

The average yield is 100 bushels per acre, of which 60 percent may be first 
picking. The average picker will probably harvest 15 bushels a day; therefore, to 
harvest (let us say) 60 bushels per acre from 50 acres in 1 day (and they must be 
harvested the exact day of maturity, otherwise they deteriorate) he must have 
at least 200 pickers. The next day, of course, his neighbor has 50 acres for 
harvest, and can use these workers, and so on. 

The beans Mr. Average Farmer has harvested may sell for as high as $10 per 
bushel—or they may bring only $1, of which 60 to 90 cents is paid to the 
picker. Last season's average Florida f. 0. b. sale price for snap beans was $2.71 
per bushel, or about 9 cents per pound. 

The cost of producing and harvesting a Florida snap-bean crop runs from $200 
to $350 per acre, according to Costs and Returns from Vegetable Crops in Flor- 
ida, published by the Florida Agricultural Experiment Stations. At the $2.71 
per bushel in 1951, it is obvious that some farmers lost money that year. 

Let’s now try to visualize what woudd happen if the farmer had to provide 
annual employment for the 200 harvest workers—assuming he could find them, 
of course. If they were paid only the 74 cents per hour average for district 5 as 
shown in the most recent USDA wage report, and worked only 40 hours per 
week—no overtime—they would get $29.60 per week. Multiply this by 50 weeks 
and 200 workers, and we find the farmer’s added labor cost would be about 
$292,500. As near as I can figure it, this would make each pound of beans cost the 
farmer about $2.03. 

Admittedly, this is an extreme case. A tomato grower would probably have 
had a cost of only about $1 per pound, whereas a green-pepper grower might 
get by for 60 cents per pound, because he can pick his crop periodically. 

Inasmuch as the farmer usually gets from 30 to 50 percent of the price paid 
by the consumer, it is obvious that beans, tomatoes, and peppers would be rather 
expensive for those city workers who average—according to BLS and USDA— 
from $30 to $40 per week. 

Absurd, isn’t it? But no more absurd than the effort of the personnel of the 
President's Commission on Migratory Labor to sell the idea of eliminating farm 
migration by compelling the farmer to hire all his labor on a year-round basis. 
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Please note that the illustrations used were based on the size and type of 
farm that the average vegetable grower and his son, or a hired hand, could bring 
to harvest with modern-day machinery, and the aid of an occasional dayhand. 

It is difficult to reconcile this theory*of annual employment, and the added 
costs it would impose on the producer, with the expressed desire of consumer 
groups, Government, unions, and others, to force food prices downward. How 
the farmer could absorb enormously increased costs, and at the same time be 
able to sell his products at a lower price, I find difficult to understand. Agri- 
cultural technology isn’t that good. 

May I point out that the actual effect of increased farm costs—brought on 
by governmental intervention in the farm labor field—would be to so reduce 
the profit margin that the average small farmer would find it to his advantage 
to quit producing foodstuffs. When the acreage and production were reduced, 
the prices received for fresh vegetables would go up—at the consumier’s expense. 

The annual wage theory is just that—a nice theory that may be applicable 
to manufacturing and service industries—I understand some industries have 
tried the plan to the benefit of both worker and employer. However, the appli- 
eation of this to agriculture, with its vagaries of weather and market, is pat- 
ently absurd. 

Mr. Graw. May I now turn to the subject of wages paid to farm 
workers in Florida, and the relationship they bear “to the prices re- 
ceived by Florida farmers. One of the subtle inferences in the Com- 
mission report is that farm workers as a whole are underpaid, unable 
to find sufficient employment, and have very low earnings. I can 
speak with authority only for the State of Florida, but the comparison 
between the potential earnings of a worker in Florida fruits and 
vegetables, and his potential earnings in service or manufacturing 
industries is revealingk Actually, the Florida fruit and vegetable 
worker—the one who works when employment is available—rec ‘elves 
more net income than does his city brother. His gross earnings com- 
pare favorably with that he could obtain if he ‘accepted industrial 
employment, and his cost of living is far, far less. In substantiation 
of this I offer exhibit No. 5, which, unfortunately, is not as comprehen- 
sive as we would like because of the scarcity of accurate statistics. 
The data and comparisons we present are based on information ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Labor Standards as to industrial workers, 
and from our own records as to earnings and living costs of Florida 
farm workers. 

Senator Murray. You wish that to be printed in the record ? 

Mr. Graw. Please. 

Senator Murray. It may be carried in the record at this point. 

Mr. Graw. Thank you. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 5” and is as 
follows :) 


Exuisir No. 5 


COMPARISON OF EARNINGS OF FLORIDA FARM WorRKERS WITH THOSE OF INDUSTRIAL 
WoORKERS OF SIMILAR BACKGROUND AND EDUCATION 


The President’s Commission personnel, and other similar groups, have at- 
tempted to establish that wages paid in agriculture are far lower than those paid 
in industry; therefore, workers leave agriculture to accept industrial employ- 
ment. Elsewhere in my testimony I have pointed out the real reasons why most 
farm workers move to the city. 

Through use of statistics which include the small earnings of part-time farm 
workers, and these whose entire subsistence is provided together with cash in- 
come, liberally sprinkled with marginal workers and marginal employers, it is 
possible to come up with a national figure showing low farm-worker earnings. It 
the same procedure was applied to industrial employment—which it is not—the 
income of industrial workers would also appear far lower. 
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To clarify this situation insofar as Florida is concerned, we present herewith 
data as to the average Florida fruit and vegetable worker, as to what he does 
and can earn, and then compare these earnings with what he might obtain in 
industrial employment, at some job for Which he is suited. 

We have gone a step beyond the Commission statisticians. In our illustrations, 
we have taken into consideration the comparable cost of an equivalent standard 
of living; that is, we have shown what it costs the worker to live in the country, 
and what it would cost him for the same services if he lived under comparable 
conditions in the city. As the late Will Rogers pointed out: “It ain’t the dollars 
you get that counts; it’s the dollars you can keep.” 

We intend to show that the willing and able farm worker can net more income 
in Florida—after taxes and living expenses—than he could possibly earn if he 
moves to the city. I hope the members of the subcommittee and of the Congress 
will study these figures carefully, as they will clearly show that wage rates are 
not the factor causing the shortage of farm labor in Florida fruits and vegetables. 

The average farm migrant comes to Florida fruit and vegetable areas in 
November. At that time cultural work is available to him. This ineludes 
ditching, clearing, preparing land, planting, fertilizing, spraying, ete. The pre- 
vailing wage varies with the area and commodity (it is steadily rising), but 
ranges from 60 to 75 cents for common labor. Workers with training for specific 
tasks will get 10 to 80 cents per hour more. The workday is 8 to 10 hours—the 
winter days are too short to permit him to work much longer if he desires. 
Records of the Florida-State Crop Reporting Service, BAE, show average hourly 
wages, without board, to be 78 cents per hour in district 6, where most of the 
vegetable crop is produced, and 74 cents per hour in district No. 5 where citrus 
and most of the rest of the vegetables are grown. 

After the crop has been brought to harvest, the worker goes on a piece-rate 
basis. Earnings depend on a number of factors, including yield, condition, and 
age of the vines, the quality of the fruit, the weather, the skill and speed of the 
worker, and the manner in which the farmer wishes his crop harvested to get the 
best results. The potential earnings do not vary greatly with the commodity; 
if they did, most workers would soon flock to the fields where there was the 
greatest return for the least expenditure of time and effort. There are no 
published statistics on these piece-rate earnings, to my knowledge, but our 
association records show that the return is in the ratio to the willingness and 
ability of the worker. Working in the same field, performing the same operations, 
one worker may earn only 50 cents per hour at piece work, while another will 
make $1.50 to $2. The average hourly earnings of a fair harvester will range 
from 60 cents to 90 cents; a good harvester will make from $1 to $1.50; while 
exceptionally good workers, who stay with the job, can earn at the rate of $1.75 to 
$2 per hour. 

As has been repeatedly pointed out, many of the migrants work only enough to 
earn their immediate cash requirements—probably $30 per week. If they earn 
that in 2 days, they can take off the rest of the week. Grouping of these people 
in published statistics with those who work regularly distorts the income picture. 

The average willing and able worker will make about $35 to $40 per week 
during the cultural period, and from $60 to $100 per week when harvesting. He 
loses some time when periodic freezes or other weather disturbances interrupt 
the harvest, but it is safe to say he can be employed for 75 to 80 percent of the 
time during the Florida season, October through May. 

Assuming that the worker spends one-third of his time at cultural work, and 
the balance harvesting, his earnings during the 8 months would be about $1,200 
to $1.500, allowing for lost time. This brings him an average weekly return of 
about $40, or 80 cents to $1 per hour. Bear in mind that good workers far exceed 
this. 

Certainly these earnings for 8 months compare most favorably with the 
reported incomes of farm and city workers. Quoting the Associated Press, 
the Agriculture Department said on February 21, 1952, that the annual income 
from all sourees of persons living on the farms averaged $1,020 in 1951 com- 
pared with $1,707 for those living off farms. 

The Florida earnings we have given are conservative figures; we have records 
of many workers who consistently earn $75 to $100 per week when harvesting. 
We also have records of others, performing the same tasks, who are equally 
consistent in their refusal to work more than the time required to earn their 
weekly cash needs. 

Before making a comparison of the earnings of the average Florida fruit 
and vegetable worker with what the same man could earn in the city, an 
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itemization of some of his rural living costs must be considered, in order to 
arrive at his net earnings; that is, his income over his living costs. Rent will 
range from $1.50 to $2 per week for “singles,” to $2.50 to $4 per week for family- 
type houses. However, a large percentage of Florida farm employers make no 
eharge for the housing they own. This rental charge includes lights, water, 
and sanitary facilities. Water and laundry facilities are available without 
charge. He is usually carried to and from work on the farmer’s bus or truck, 
and can “get a ride” to town for shopping and pleasure. Food costs are no 
higher than in the city for what he must buy to supplement what the farmer gives 
him. Usually, clinical and medical services are available—often free for minor 
treatment. Most Florida citrus and vegetable counties have excellent hospitals, 
where emergency or major treatment is available, generally free or at low cost. 

The other items that go to make up the workers’ living costs—clothing, amuse- 
ments, and the like—are comparable to city costs. 

That the average Fiorida rural worker can live cheaply is amply demon- 
strated. Most of the migrants prefer to subsist themselves, despite the fact 
that many farmers will provide board and lodging at the prevailing rate of 
$1.40 to $1.50 per day. That is, the workers believe they can house themselves 
and buy three meals per day for less than $1.50, or $10.50 per week. 

Arbitrarily computing clothing and other necessities at $4.50 per week, it may 
be seen that our average Florida farm worker can live for $15 per week, and 
have $20 to $50 for amusement, savings, and nonessentials. 

Let’s turn to what happens when this man gives up farm work and moves to 
town. He gets a job in a manufacturing or service industry. Leing neither 
skilled nor educated sufficiently to acquire most skills, he must accept employ- 
ment at work classed as unskilled or semiskilled. Below are a few of these 
jobs, and what they pay. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards of the United States Department of Labor 
(BLS) shows that in urban areas in the South most domestic workers are paid 
about 60 cents per hour; two-thirds of the workers employed in the lumber in- 
dustry are making only 75 to 80 cents per hour for a workweek ranging from 
40 to 50 hours. Janitors, porters, and cleaners in Richmond, Va., make 60 
cents when they are women, and up to 92 cents per hour when they are men. In 
Atlanta, the wages paid janitors, porters, and cleaners ranged from 47 cents 
to a maximum of $1.06 per hour, with most getting no more than 90 cents per 
hour. Truck drivers in that same city made 84 cents per hour when driving 
small trucks; 98 cents per hour for the larger models. BLS studies of other 
southern cities reveal similar wage rates. 

Here are a few national BLS figures, showing jobs of the type these workers 
might get, after some training. The average number of hours worked, and the 
average weekly earnings for each such classification, are shown below: 


Average Average Average 
hourly | weekly weckly 
earnings | hours earnings 





} } 
Hosiery workers $1.05 34 $35. 70 
Work-shirt manufacturers. -- - .- oideden batsouacneed . 92 | 33.12 
Furniture and fixtures ‘ 1,39 55 
Te Or OE WOROP TOROS... «0 oni odnko diddcswennsscnsecus< 1, 28 37 47 
General-merchandise stores. .......-..--.---..----.--- Leader 1.03 37 38.11 
hn he hs ninnnoonnededdenenat sites pintnstien 81 43 34.83 
Laundries 91 41 37.31 





Bear in mind that these average earnings include those who have acquired 
sufficient skill to receive higher earnings; therefore, the unskilled group would 
be below these averages in earnings. 

Let us look for a moment at the gross earnings of so-called white-collar workers, 
persons with some skills and better education. Do they do as well as our Florida 
farm workers? Here are a few examples: 

In a study made in Philadelphia by BLS in 1950, it was discovered that file 
clerks and office clerks averaged $32 per week and typists made from $34.50 to 
$35.50 per week. In the department stores of that city, the cashier-wrappers, 
largest group studied among the women, earned $31 for a 40-hour week. 

One need not have recourse to statistics to know that the city workers cited 
above have little or nothing left after they have paid for transportation, utilities, 
food, some clothing, and amusements. City workers are in a legal strait-jacket. 
Most of them work in establishments which must pay overtime beyond 40 hours. 


98334—52—pt. 1 33 
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In consequence, their employers will not permit them to earn more by working 
longer hours, as can an ambitious Florida farm worker. Also, they suffer from 
periodic unemployment, too. 

What are the opportunities for the willing and able farm worker in Florida? 
The system under which he works rewards the reliable, energetic, and ambitious 
employee. He can set his own pace—earn just enough to get by, or up to $1.50 
to $2 per hour. The man who works full time every workday can earn over 
$100 per week. This is not a hypothesis; it is being done, as our records show. 
With a basic living cost of probably $15 per week, his potential savings are much 
higher than those of many of the highly skilled workers in the cities. Unfortu- 
nately, too many of them prefer big automobiles and fine clothes, instead of a 
bank account. 

The principal reasons why many farm workers will deliberately pass up these 
earning opportunities and go to the city are covered in another exhibit. That 
exhibit, in brief, points out that farm work is harder than industrial work; 
that there is more social life and excitement in the city: and, if he is not one 
of the many thousands who prefer to migrate, he may obtain more continuous 
employment. 


Mr. Graw. Supplementing this is exhibit No. 6, which compares 
the increase in Florida farm wage rates since 1931-32 (from un- 
published reports of the Florida-State Crop Reporting Service) with 
the rate of increase in the prices received during that same period by 
Florida vegetable growers. It presents the obvious conclusion that 
one of two conditions must exist: Either the farmer must be able to 
obtain an adequate supply of willing and able farm workers when he 
needs them or he must receive much greater prices for his products 
in order to offset the heavy losses that would occur. The latter is 
virtually impossible, for prices are governed by current supply and 
demand, but price fixing is not the answer. The farmer can receive 
a higher price only if the consumer pays more for her purchases. 
Government, consumer groups, and many union organizations are 
clamoring for lower food prices. Can the farmer produce foodstuffs 
at a low unit cost if he does not have willing and abt employees who 
will work when Mother Nature decides the crops need attention, and 
whose rate of productivity is commensurate with their pay? 

I offer exhibit 6 at this time. 

Senator Murray. It will be carried in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 6” and is as 


follows :) 
Exuisit No. 6 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT Prices RECEIVED BY FLORIDA VEGETABLE GROWERS WITH 
THE PRICE AVERAGES OF 1931-32 AND 1949-50 AND COMPARISON OF AVERAGE 
Wace Rates Paip 


The prices shown below are taken from the current reports of the Market News 
Service, and from the annual reports prepared by the Federal-State (Fla.) Crop 
Reporting Service, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. They show that the 
farmer, on an average, receives little more for his products now than he did dur- 
ing the depression year 1931-32. Comparison is also made with the last year 
“before Korea.” 





Price ranges, early February 1952 ont ae 








Snap (green) beans. ...............-.-..-.-.] $1.75 to $3; mostly $2...............-. $1. 41 $2. 45 
ee © eee ae eee, eee $1.25 to $1.75; mostly $1.50_.....___. . 80 .77 
MONOID sg. acct coda bake cues $1.25 to $2.25; mostly $1.50............- 1, 27 1.99 
i 6 5 pias tanctac nin otis the Dove vn igen RR ~ 85 1. 62 
eke $1 to $2.50; mostly $1.75. ............. 1.00 1.87 
Potatoes (50 pounds) -- ..............-...-..] $2.85... ; 1.28 1.79 
PN igs Sick ich cdh dls Ria: | $2.50 to $3.50; mostly $1.90 to $2.80 2. 55 4, fit 
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During the 1931-82 season, farm labor was obtainable for as low as 
$1.50 per 10-hour day—young, able-bodied men. (See chart in exhibit 
No. 1.) During 1951-52 the workers are less able, less willing, “work” 
only 8 hours per day, and are paid $5.50 to $7 for performing these 
same tasks, and from $8 to $25 per day for piecework. 

None of us want to see the return of conditions under which the 
workingman has to accept $1.50 per day, but can today’s farmer sur- 
vive if he pays relatively high wage rates yet cannot obtain a satis- 
factory ha price for bis products? He is another victim of the 
law of diminishing return. 

Actually, these farmers have been able to stay in business only 
because they reduced their production costs through the use of labor- 
saving equipment and methods; none, however, has found a way to 
successfully harvest fresh tomatoes, peppers, beans, cabbage, eggplant, 
and other commodities with other than manual labor. 

Mr. McGraw. Confirmation of the narrowing margin between cost. 
and income of the farmer comes from two sources. First, I would like 
to quote parts of an article by John W. Ball in the Washington Post 
of February 22, 1952. He says, and I quote: 

Although the American farmer got more for his crops in 1951 than ever 
before, he made less profit than in 1948, and $2,000,000,000 less than in the 
postwar high year, 1947. * * * 

Because of the lower net income for farmers and the increase in the prices 
of items used in farm living, BAE reports that the 1951 purchasing power 
of farmers was lower than in any year from 1942 to 1948. * * * 

Wages received by farm workers were $2.2 billion for the year, or 9 percent 
more than in 1950, although the number employed was slightly smaller. 

Cash receipts were above 1950 in every State—please note this—except Florida, 
which showed a 5-percent drop. * * * 

Further confirmation of this condition is found in a tabulation by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
giving the index of regional farm prices and of farm wage rates 

or every year 1910 through 1951, using the 1910-14 period as 100. 
You will note that, nationally, farm wages have risen more rapidly 
and higher than farm prices in recent years. The increase has been 
much greater in commodities such as ours, which require a large 
amount of labor. There is a grave question as to how many more in- 
creases in labor costs the farmer can absorb, in spite of greater use of 
labor-saving devices. I offer herewith the above data as exhibit No. 7. 
I urge their careful study. 

Senator Murray. That document will be carried in the record at 
this point. 

Mr. McGraw. Thank you. 

pnee document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 7” and is as 
follows :) 
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EXHIBIT No. 6 


Farm prices and farm wage rates—July—June jiscal-year average 





[1910-14 = 100] 
aacnsceiphentenypincnasadeng! sieemmmenypearositlepiiaaseiorinasss ake eres BG ea eM EES ik) FL FEY 
| 
Index of van of || Index of | Index of Index of | Index of 
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08. 323.- 98 96 1924___- 151 181 |} 1938 se 95 129 
NE ke ss. 97 98 || 1925 _. 154 183 || 1939........ 98 129 
ee 99 102 |} 1926_---_- 138 15 | 1940... 2 =. 105 131 
MOU sic seats 104 10¢ |] 1927.....-.- 147 185 |} 1941_- 143 160 
aes. 99 102 |} 1928...-.... 147 185 || 1942. 177 208 
1915 104 102 |} 1929._.__ 143 187 || 1943. 195 274 
eas 147 112 |} 1930.-__..-- 104 175 || 1944 200 328 
rc 196 141 |} 1931_______. 73 133 || 1945...._..- 212 366 
1 ois 2i1 177 || 1932........ 63 100 || 1946.222-27- 260 399 
ea. 228 206 |; 1933.___.._. 81 89 || 1947.-_-.._- 287 424 
aac 157 241 || 1934... 104 100 }} 1948. _..___- 268 445 
ee 126 156 || 1935.------_ 107 110 |} 1949... 241 
 < e 138 154 || 1986... ___- 124 118 || 1950._.____- 209 432 
RT. S34 141 | 177 || 
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Mr. Graw. Another factor which governs the supply of farm labor 
is the availability of housing. It is an admitted fact that prior to 
World War II, most Florida farm-labor housing was substandard. 
The earnings of farmers were too low to permit them to erect adequate 
housing ; further, the average migrant had no respect for the property 
of the farmer, and there were many instances of datthorate destruction 
of floors, doors, and other parts of the house for firewood, when it 
could have been had for the asking. 

During World War II, restrictions did not permit the erection of 
sufficient housing to meet the growing needs of the Florida fruit and 
vegetable industries. Since that time, many farmers have built a 
better grade of labor housing, but the supply is still inadequate. Later 
[ will offer for the record photographs of farm housing in the State 
of Florida. I submit that it is better than the housing available to 
that same worker if he moves to a large city. One has only to look at 
the slum buildings in the shadow of the Capitol to grasp this point. 

Senator Humpurey (presiding). May I interrupt there? I would 
not doubt but perhaps your statement is true about the quality of the 
housing. But the question in my mind is not whether or not the 
housing is worse in the Nation’s Capital than it is in Florida, but 
whether or not we ought to tolerate either condition. I walked across 
the street here the first trip I took when I became a United States 
Senator—over here in that alley, right where they ure going to make 
a parking lot—and I can say it was one of the most shocking sights of 
my life. I thonght it was a sad commentary on the Government of 
the United States, and I still think it is a sad commentary to permit 
conditions of housing in the United States that are not fit for human 
beings. Even pigs should not live in such houses. 

Mr. Graw. You are quite right. 

Senator Humpnrey. What is your position as the general manager 
of the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association on the whole question 
of housing? Do you stand with me in rooting out these filthy rotten 
slums? 

Mr. Graw. Senator, I am going to get into those points, but answer- 
ing your specific question, we do not tolerate it. Most of that type 
of housing in Florida has either blown down or fallen down, and we 
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just do not use it any more. Our State board of health would not 

ermit the use of them, even if we would do it, and even if the worker 
himself would tolerate it. We do not have those conditions that you 
are pointing out here that are so bad in the Capital. 

Senator Humpurey. What I am getting at is this. Have you or 
any members of your asso. iation ever been before a like committee to 
testify, let us say, to low-cost housing, public housing, cooperative 
housing ? 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are going on record on that? 

Mr. Graw. I am going to touch on that. 

Senator Humpurey. This will be good. We are looking for new 
support. We have been having a tough time around here trying to 
get housing for these people. 

Mr. Graw. It is my intention to comment further on this important 
matter of farm housing while discussing the committee print of the 
proposed Migratory Labor Housing Act of 1952. 

My final exhibit is a section-by-section analysis of the report of the 
President’s Commission, dealing as briefly as possible with the half- 
truths which have become accepted fact by virtue of their publication 
by a public agency. The report reminds me of the old joke in which 
a statistician is defined as “a person who can draw a mathematically 
straight line from an unwarranted assumption to a foregone con- 
clusion.” 

Mr. Barrasu. You have submitted statistics in your exhibit, Mr. 
Graw. I was wondering whether that characterization by you ap- 
plies to you? 

Mr. Graw. I assure you I am not a statistician. No, sir. 

The Commission personnel has successfully tied together a series of 
myths, isolated ineidunte and theories, flavored them with Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and made them palatable to the uninformed public by salting 
them with some solemn pronouncements in favor of good wages, good 
housing, and the like. 

If it were not for the fact that the farm-labor problem is a serious 
one, both to the farmer who needs labor, and to the worker who needs 
employment, the report could be overlooked as just another waste of 
the taxpayer’s dollar. However, the rather plausible presentation of 
biased statements and false premises can convince the laymen of its 
credibility, and we cannot permit the report to go unanswered any 
longer. Therefore, we urge that you carefully read the criticism of 
the report contained in exhibit No. 8, which I now offer for the record. 

Senator Humpnurey. It will be incorporated in the record at this 
point. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Exursit No. 8 


COMMENTS ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON MIGRATORY 
LABOR 


(By LaMonte Graw, general manager, Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association) 


(Note—The report referred to herein was published in 1951 by the President's 
Commission on Migratory Labor, after a series of hearings at various places in 
the country. Mr. Graw concurs with the view of agricultural leaders that the 
report is a superficial one, and states his reasons therefor in this brief.) 
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(Careful and analytical reading of the report has convinced those who are 
familiar with the farm-labor problem that the Commission's hired personnel 
either knew nothing of the problem and learned nothing during the extensive 
hearings, or that they had preconceived prejudices and theories which they 
sought to establish as facts by selecting isolated incidents and “proving” that 
certain inequities exist which must be cured by rigid Federal legislation, and 
by controls over both the worker and the employer. The appointed members 
of the Commission obviously did not have time to ascertain the facts, or to 
wade through the mass of conflicting testimony; like many other worthy 
citizens who are appointed to nonpaying public investigating agencies, they 
found it impossible to resolve in a few short months social and economic problems 
which can only be solved by an educational process which may seem slow to 
those who would “cure” all the ills of mankind by passing a law. 

(The section-by-section criticism offered herewith is directed to the problem, 
and not alone to the many misstatements and false premises and conclusions of 
the report prepared by the Commission personnel. ) 

(The recommendations of the Commission appear in quotations below; our 
comments follow :) 

A casual perusal of the recommendations of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor will show that they reflect immature thinking, often contradict 
other recommendations, and indicate a starry-eyed, biased viewpoint on the part 
of those drafting the recommendations. 

Further, it would be necessary to revise most of the civil and penal laws of the 
Nation and the various States, and to give the Federal Government authority 
to tell the States the types of legislation they must enact. Such a practice would 
be more applicable to Russia than to the United States. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 1; FEDERAL COMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


The Commission recommends giving to such a committee powers that could 
make it a political football. The majority controlling the committee could 
take jurisdictional control (directly and indirectly) over the activities of both 
the employer and worker that would enable it to control the livelihood—and 
place of livelihood—of the worker in such a manner that he could be “induced” to 
“vote right”—just as was often done with WPA. 

The consensus of most farm employers as expressed in recommendations to 
the Special Farm Labor Committee, is that it is desirable to bave a coordinating 
committee from the agencies concerned with migratory farm labor, both domestic 
and foreign, advised by an administrative assistant to the President, but that 
the final authority as to the program should rest with a single Cabinet officer— 
specifically, the Secretary of Labor. 


II. MIGRATORY FARM LABOR IN EMERGENCY 


The Commission recommends that— 

(1) “First reliance be placed on using our domestic labor force more effec- 
tively.” Every effort is made to do this; the Employment Service and the De- 
partment of Labor do not certify to the need for foreign labor until a survey 
has determined that the domestic supply would be inadequate. 

(2) “No special measure be adopted to increase the number of alien contract 
workers beyond the number admitted in 1950.” It is to be presumed that the 
Commission was aware that the expanding defense program would require an 
increasing number of workers—more than 61 million are now emploved in this 
country—and that there are insufficient unemployed employables to fill the void. 
It is difficult to understand what the Commission personnel meant when it 
attempted to set an arbitrary limit, without regard to the needs of agriculture 
for food production, or of the defense industries, as repeatedly stated by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

(3) “To meet any supplemental needs for agricultural labor (over and above 
the domestie labor force) that may develop, preference be given to citizens of 
the offshore possessions of the United States, such as Hawaii and Puerto Rico.” 
Again a lack of knowledge is indicated. Hawaii is reported to have no acute 
labor excess; should such an excess exist the cost of moving workers could be 
prohibitive. In the case of Puerto Rico, the Employment Service has made 
every effort to place these workers where they can perform the necessary tasks, 
and will remain at work. Experience has shown that a large percentage of the 
Puerto Ricans who are brought to this country at heavy expense to the farm 
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employer remain only a short time in agriculture, and soon gravitate to in- 
dustrial centers, where they become public charges. This fact has long been 
realized and deprecated by responsible labor unions. The situation in New York 
City is a case in point. Despite the fact that Puerto Ricans who cannot or 
do not get employment on the island are often the poorest type of workers avail- 
able, and are often undersized and undernourished, therefore unable to perform 
heavy agricultural tasks, the farmer is expected to advance a large transporta- 
tion charge—which the worker rarely remains long enough to repay. Many 
responsibilities are saddled on the employer, in addition to the normal require- 
ments that he pay prevailing rates, provide adequate housing, ete., with no 
corresponding responsibility on the part of the worker to carry out the terms 
of his work agreement. 

As a matter of fact, the Puerto Rican recruit is now offered many concessions 
not available to the mainland domestic worker or to foreign workers; yet this 
has not—according to our advices—resu'ted in any substantial gain in the 
efficiency or reliability of the recruited worker. 

I want to make a definite distinction between the worker recruited under 
the direction of the Puerto Rican government, and those Puerto Rican workers— 
American citizens like ourselves—who move and work of their own initiative, 
just like any other domestic farm worker. The latter are those who really 
want to work; we have hundreds of such Puerto Rican citizens in Florida and 
other parts of the country today. 

(4) “Future efforts be directed toward supplying agricultural labor needs 
with our own workers and eliminating dependence on foreign labor.” No one 
would welcome this more than the American farmer who has to meet the technical 
requirements incident to employment of foreign workers. He employs them 
only hecause he cannot get enough willing and able domestics to help him 
meet the food and fiber needs of the Nation. 


III, ALIEN CONTRACT LABOR IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


The Commission recommends— 

(1) That “Foreign labor importation and contracting be under the terms of 
intergovernmental agreements. * * * These should be substantially the 
same for all countries. * * * No employer, employer representatives, or 
association of employers should be permitted to contract directly with foreign 
workers for employment in the United States.”” Here again the Commission 
personnel exhibits a woeful—probably willful—ignorance of the facts. The 
foreign labor programs which have operated at no cost to the Government (other 
than a pro rata share of ES administrative overhead) with an almost total lack 
of abuses (even the diligent Commission personnel could not fine genuine ones) 
in the most efficient manner, and in the most satisfactory way insofar as the 
worker, the employer, and their respective governments, are concerned, are those 
in which responsible employer associations have done the contracting. This fact 
was recognized by the Congress itself when it specifically exempted them from 
Public Law 78. The program in which everyone—worker, employer, and Gov- 
ernment—have had the most difficulties ; the one in which the most abuses (real 
and alleged) have occurred; and which has cost the United States Government 
and farm employers millions of dollars annually, is the Mexican program, which 
is constituted on the basis recommended by the Commission. 

(2) We concur in the recommendation that the immigration law should be 
better enforced, to keep out wetbacks. This is only a pious declaration unless 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service is given adequate personnel to 
patrol the Mexican border. Development of a sound program for legally im- 
porting Mexicans would do more to cut down illegal entry than can any other 
step, in my opinion. 

(3) The Commission recommends that the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service be made “the principal contracting agency,’ and charged with “ad- 
ministration of foreign labor recruiting, contracting, transporting, and agree- 
ments. * * *” The Service is now doing as good a job of policing as its funds 
and personnel would permit. It has neither the authority, the administrative 
machinery, nor the trained personnel to administer such a program—and I feel 
sure the Service does not seek or want this responsibility. The Service is a 
policing agency—not a service or administrative department; the police depart- 
ment is not customarily asked to run an employment service. 

(4) The Commission recommends that “the Farm Placement Service of 
USES be only a certifying agency, with no administrative responsibility. How- 
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ever, no certification of shortage of domestic labor should be made unless and 
until continental domestic labor has been offered the same terms and condi- 
tions of employment as are offered to foreign workers.” ‘This is another of the 
“booby traps” into which the Commission personnel presumably hopes the Cun- 
gress will fall. If the Commission personnel was aware of the requirements of 
the International Labor Organization, of the various differences that must of 
necessity exist between the contractual arrangements with foreign and domestic 
workers, and of the utter impracticability of attempting to set exact Federal 
standards for all types of farm employment, it can only be assumed that it 
wishes to “kill off’ the foreign farm-labor program by indirection, thereby lower- 
ing or stopping essential and necessary production regardless of the need that 
may be indicated by factual surveys. 

(5) and (6) refer to the method by which the Commission thinks the program 
should operate, if administrative authority is transferred to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. Major changes in many United States laws and 
regulations would be necessary. 

(7) The Commission recommends again that “Puerto Rico and Hawaii be 
recognized as part of the domestic labor supply, and workers from these Ter- 
ritories be accorded preference over foreign labor in such employment as they are 
willing and suited to fill” (italics ours). This is already the practice followed 
by the Employment Service. 

(8) The Commission recommends: “Where government-to-government agree- 
ments provide for the payment of the prevailing wages to foreign worker, this 
wage be ascertained by public authority after a hearing.” This is a typically 
theoretical, bureaucratic approach. Actually, “prevailing wage” varies with the 
area (some counties have two or more wage areas), time, commodity, yield, and 
a thousand other factors which go to balance the price-wage relationship. If 
it was the desire of the Commission to limit, and I said limit, wage rates or ad- 
justments based on the factors enumerated, or to freeze wages (a function now 
allocated to the Wage Stabilization Agency on—we hope—a temporary basis) 
this would be a fine way to do so. If the worker is to actually be paid the pre- 
vailing wage, and to be permitted the benefits of any proper increases or adjust- 
ments, then the procedure should be left as at present. 


IV. THE WETBACK INVASION—ILLEGAL ALIEN LABOR IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


The Commission recommends legislation that would discourage the employ- 
ment of illegal aliens in this country. Farm groups have also recommended such 
legislation, but urged that it not be so broad that human and property rights 
could be violated by armed agents of the Government. It is my personal con- 
viction that the Immigration and Naturalization Service, with adequate author- 
ization and personnel, could restrain the flow of Mexicans into the United States, 
but, as stated heretofore, it would take the United States Army to stop it. 

Further, your attention should be called to the fact (and I find nowhere any 
recognition of this condition by the Commission report) that there are probably 
as many of these illegal aliens employed in industry as in agriculture. I am 
further advised that union officials have stated that it is impossible for them to 
distinguish among applicants those of Mexican ancestry who are legal residents 
or illegal entrants. It is difficult to understand why agriculture is made the 
“whipping boy” for a problem that is found in all other phases of life, aggravated 
by the undeniable fact that the underprivileged Mexican has a natural desire to 
better himself by seeking employment in this country, and will use any means 
to attain that end. The Immigration Service now finds it necessary to carry on 
continuous raids in industrial areas in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, and 
other cities. 

The proposal that legislation be enacted “(d) prohibiting the shipment in 
interstate commerce of any product on which illegal alien labor has worked” 
again shows failure on the part of the Commission personnel to ascertain the 
facts. Such a prohibition would punish the innocent along with the guilty, and in 
the case of perishables permit constant harassment of any grower or shipper who 
had incurred the personal displeasure of a person vested with such authority. 
Further, has the Commission tried to find to what extent this authority has been 
used under “hot goods” provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act? We know 
of no oceasion on which it has been used; those with experience know it would 
be almost impossible of enforcement without penalizing the innocent. 
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Vv. HOW MIGRATORY WORKERS FIND EMPLOYMENT 


The Commission recommends that— 
(1) “Federal legislation be enacted to prohibit interstate recruitment of farm 
labor by crew leaders, labor contractors, employers, employers’ agents, and other 
private recruiting agents except when such agents are licensed by the Depart- 
ment of Labor,” and would give the proposed Federal committee authority to 
develop standards and also that (2) the “States enact laws and establish enforce- 
ment machinery to regulate and license labor contractors, crew leaders, and 
other private recruiting agents operating interstate * * *.” 

Here again is an obvious effort to vest control over farm labor in a Federal 
agency, and to divest the States of their rights—other than to carry out the 
instructions of the Federal agency. Had the Commission personnel consulted 
United States Employment Service officials—which it consistently failed to do— 
it would have found that the Employment Service officials in the supply States 
are far better able to judge the qualifications, integrity, ability, and reliability 
of the crew leader or labor contractor, There is need for improvement in some 
State laws, and in greater coordination between States, through interstate 
compacts. Some regulation of the private labor contractor is necessary. I will 
comment on that later. Other than that, the Employment Service is already 
carrying out the parts of the recommendation that are fair, practical, and 
enforceable 

Recommendations (3) to (7) are all part of the pattern of propaganda. 

(8) The Commission recommends that “the United States Employment Service 
and the State employment service be advised on farm-labor questions by the 
tripartite advisory councils as provided for in the Wagner-Peyser Act or by tri- 
partite subcommittees of the councils.” This is a seemingly proper recommen- 
dation, but analysis shows it to be invalid. Agricultural workers have long 
demonstrated a lack of interest in union organization. Many attempts have been 
made to entice them into becoming members of so-called unions which offered 
them the moon. In my Florida experience I have never seen a conscientious, 
sincere effort to organize farm workers; the promoters have always had to rely 
on promises they could not fulfill, and on virtual blackmail of both worker and 
employer. In every instance the effort has failed, for the “unions” had nothing 
to offer. There is no responsible union spokesman for agricultural labor in 
Florida and—to the best of my knowledge—anywhere else in the United States. 
What does the Commission propose? Would it have put on such a tripartite 
council “union” members representing these scalawag farm labor “unions,” or 
would they suggest appointment of members of industrial unions or of public 
members who know nothing of and have no direct interest in agriculture? 

The theory of the Wagner-Peyser Act, if I interpret it correctly, is that the 
workers in an industry should be represented on a council which advised vn 
matters relating to worker-employer relationship. There is no individual, no 
union, no organization in the United States which can honestly hold itself out as 
representing the farm workers of the Nation, and entitled to “advise” on their 
behalf. At the present time there is a farm labor committee advising the Sec- 
retary of Labor on farm matters, and there is also a committee of labor unionists, 
nominated by the responsible heads of the two great national unions, with whom 
the Secretary may consult. 

Properly, the Secretary of Labor retains policy jurisdiction, and determines 
policy after consulting with each group as well as with his experienced per- 
sonnel, and the State agencies. It is safe to say that no tripartite council would 
be acceptable to the Commission personnel unless it accepted their theories. The 
obvious objective is not impartiality such as a tripartite council is supposed to 
display, but expansion of bureaucracy, which leads to socialism. I might say 
at this point also that the Commission personnel has displayed abysmal igno- 
rance of the bargaining ability of the Florida farm worker. He does not need any 
union organizer to fight his battles for him; he can do so as an individual, or in 
a loose group. May I suggest to the subcommittee that it check the percentage 
increase in Florida farm wages as compared with industrial wages during the 
past few years; you may be surprised to learn that the “unorganized” farm 
worker has achieved more increases than has the unionized industrial worker. 

This is not intended as a criticism of the principle of trade-unionism ; it is ob- 
vious that well-run, democratically organized unions have done a fine job in 
many industries: it is equally as obvious that the vast majority of farm workers 
do not feel they need unions to protect their interests. 
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Independent thinkers like their farm employers, they are not willing to permit 
their individual rights to be abrogated—by either employer or union organizer. 


VI. EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT AND LABOR RELATIONS 


I can concur in the Commission’s recommendations that the Agricultural 
Extension Service “make instruction in farm-labor management and labor rela- 
tions available to farm employers and to farm employees.” My association has 
long urged that this be done; I am glad the Commission personnel recognized 
the need for some education of farm workers as well as of farm employers. 

I also wish to concur heartily in this significant recommendation: “The 
Agricultural Extension Service should also make available advice and counsel 
for the organizing of farm-employer associations similar to those sponsored 
during World War II, which associations shall have the purpose of pooling 
their joint labor needs to promote orderly recruiting, better employment-worker 
relations, and more continuous employment.” Here is one place where I feel 
the views of the Commission members prevailed over those of the Commission- 
hired personnel. The association of which I am general manager was organ- 
ized under the conditions stated, at the time stated, and—among others—for the 
purposes stated. When I testified before the President’s Commission in Wash- 
ington I was quizzed in detail as to the manner in which our organization was 
set up and operated. One of the Commission members commented that he felt 
more associations similar to ours should be organized. It it my belief that he 
insisted on inclusion of this excellent recommendation. Please note that this 
recommendation is directly contradictory to Commission personnel recommenda- 
tions which appear in other chapters. The Commission personnel’s recommenda- 
tions would abolish, banish, and crucify any farm labor association which at- 
tempted to assist the Farm Placement Service in preseason analysis, and in 
the recruitment, routing and placement of farm workers. 

“The Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley) be amended 
to extend coverage to employees on farms having a specified minimum employ- 
ment.” The legal processes of collective bargaining (assuming the existence 
of a valid farm labor union) are so slow that perishable agricultural com- 
modities would perish before the machinery had ground slowly to a conclusion. 
This fact is known to the shrewd organizers, and they realize that they could 
place the farm employer in a position where he would have no bargaining power 
whatsoever, for his entire season’s income might be at stake. If the Congress 
wishes to place the Nation’s perishable food supply completely at the mercy of 
organizers who have shown they would use the power of secondary boycott to 
ruin a farmer who refused to accede to all of their demands, then it should 
accept the proposal. “A specified minimum employment” is another “booby 
trap,” because even the small commercial farmer (and most fresh fruits and 
vegetables are produced on these commercial farms) employs a half dozen or 
more workers during each season. Actually, everyone except the smallest sub- 
sistence farmer would be caught under this provision. We refer you to the 
comments made on the preceding chapter. 


Vil. EMPLOYMENT, WAGES, AND INCOMES 


The Commission report recommends: “Minimum-wage legislation to cover farm 
laborers, including migratory workers * * * (that) State legislatures give 
serious consideration to * * * minimum wage legislation * * * Federal 
and State unemployment compensation legislation be enacted to cover agricul- 
tural labor * * * (and that) the Federal Security Act be amended to pro- 
vide matching grants to States for general assistance on the condition that no, 
needy person be denied assistance because of lack of legal residence status.” 
Certainly no one can oppose the alleged objectives of these recommendations, 
but the Commission personnel has once more demonstrated its inability or 
unwillingness to obtain and analyze the facts. 

First. Minimum wage legislation has been considered not practicable in agri- 
culture (viz: The exemptions granted in the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
subsequent amendments), for reasons which are inherent in the worker, and 
in the production and marketing system—not the employer. A pronounced caste 
system exists among Florida farm workers, between sexes, age groups, and 
“experience” groups. A man expects to be paid more than a woman; a young, 
husky man expects to be paid more than an older man; the man performing a 
semiskilled task expects higher compensation than the unskilled; and many 
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other distinctions exist in the mind of the worker which govern his views as to 
what his compensation rate should be. Where farm workers are paid on a piece 
rate, as in harvesting, the average earnings now exceed 75 cents per hour, and 
the willing and able worker averages more than $1 per hour—contrary to in- 
spired rumors. It is in the hourly tasks that a minimum wage rate would be 
against the best interests of the workers least able to fend for themselves. A 
75-cent per hour legal minimum would necessarily apply to the least efficient 
worker (i. e., an elderly woman); the stronger, younger, abler worker would 
insist that he receive a higher rate. This could only result in the elcerly per 
son, women, and others with age or physical disabilities being unable to obtain 
employment, because a brief study of the economics of agriculture would show 
that these people are not capable of earning 75 cents per hour. Agriculture 
is one of the industries in which efficiency is genuinely recognized and re- 
warded: minimum-wage legislation would remove or nullify this incentive. 

Second, Public officials often admit they are unable to prevent abuse of unem- 
ployment compensation privileges in industry, where it is relatively easy to check 
on the worker, because of the continuity of employment with a single employer. 
Imagine the problem that would arise in attempting to check the work record 
and employment opportunity of every migrant farm worker. Unless the Con- 
gress is prepared to employ an army of investigators, the net result of such a 
proposal would be that the shiftless migrants who are now causing all the trouble 
would be perpetually “unemployed” and demanding public assistance. I sug- 
gest you check this statement with responsible State officials in your or any 
other State, because enactment of well-meant legislation of this type could very 
well defeat the very purpose of your subeommittee—that of improving the status 
of the willing and able migrant farm worker. I am sure you will agree there 
is no obligation to give Federal doles to those who are patently unwilling to work. 

Third. The basic assumption on which the alleged need for minimum wage 
legislation in agriculture is predicated is that agricultural employment does not 
provide sufficient income to farm workers. It is true that agricultural workers 
did not have sufficient employment opportunities during the 1930’s; it is equally 
true that industrial workers were in the same plight. Today the willing and 
able agricultural worker who works year-round in Florida, or follows one of 
the migration patterns up the Atlantic coast, is able to earn more net annual 
income than a person of his education, background, experience and training would 
be ab’e to earn in industry. Much publicity is given to statistics which show low 
annual farm-worker income, without regard to what it costs the worker to live. 
Certainly the net income of the willing and able worker above his cost of living, 
should be the criterion on which comparisons should be made, and not a mass 
of statistics which lump the efficient and willing worker with those who work 
just enough to “get by.” Published estimates of the value of “perquisites” are 
based on what these perquisites may cost the employer, and not on what similar 
services, such as housing, food, transportation, etc., may cost the industrial 
worker. 


VIII. HOUSING 


In brief, the Commission report would provide for a mandatory “standards 
of housing,” without regard to the actual need of the worker, what he can afford 
to pay, what the income of the producer would permit him to provide, and the 
many differences in climatic conditions and other factors in the various States. 

The Employment Service, and a number of States, have already set up certain 
minimum standards which can be adapted to local needs; there is no necessity 
for the imposition of a bureaucratic Federal committee to set “standards” which 
could well be prejudicial to the worker, to the employer, or to both. 

We, in Florida, are improving our farm housing as rapidly as conditions will 
permit. Farmers recognize that those who have the best housing will attract the 
best workers. Workers refuse to work for the farmer who provides inadequate 
quarters; State laws set minimum sanitary standards applicable to State and 
local conditions. World War II prevented new construction, and hampered 
improvement of existing housing. Defense needs have again restricted the supply 
of materials essential to new construction and repairs, and the setting of so-called 
minimum standards by a bureaucratic agency could easily disrupt agricultural 
production in many areas, 

Our farmers do not want Federal grants; they prefer to pay their own way, 
but—contrary to the assumptions of many urban residents—the average farmer 
is not rich or getting rich, and I am talking again about Florida, and he will need 
aid to improve his housing as rapidly as possible. Certainly a Government which 
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has shown itself willing to donate billions for foreign construction and for slum 
clearance in this country, should be willing to extend to the farmer long-term 
financing assistance which would permit him to erect adequate self-liquidating 
farm labor housing without depleting his capital or hypotheticating his future, 
and to remain an independent, self-reliant American citizen. 


IX. HEALTH, WELFARE, AND SAFETY 


There are desirable features in the Commission recommendations as to health 
programs and safety education for farm migrants. Advances in this direction 
have already been made in Florida. Such “programs” should be carefully 
scanned to assure that they are not merely expansion of the bureaucratic 
controls of agencies such as the Federal Security Agency, and that they would 
actually render a service to the farm migrant. All such assistance should be 
directed through the States where the local needs are best known. 


X. CHILD LABOR 


Fair and intelligent enforcement of the 1949 child-labor amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act is desirable; no one can argue in favor of abuses 
which are damaging to the mental or physical health of the adolescent. This 
is no serious problem in Florida, where the peak of harvest activity occurs 
during the school term. The principal difficulty is the evasion of the law 
by parents, who often attempt to use the children on a piece-work harvest, in 
spite of efforts of farmers to keep the children out of the field. Parenthetically, 
I might say that no farmer wants to run the risk of being penalized for an 
accident to a minor who might be in his fields, whether working or not. 


xi. EDUCATION 


I am reluctant to comment on the recommendations of the Commission as 
to education. It is a broad, controversial field, of which I know little or 
nothing. 

In Florida, it is fortunate that the counties in which most of the farm 
migrants are employed are financially able to provide adequate educational 
opportunities for white and colored children, both local and migrant, accord- 
ing to testimony of white and colored school authorities. However, there is 
congestion of facilities due to the rapid growth of the State, and the State 
and counties are seeking to remedy the shortage as rapidly as conditions will 
permit. . 

In conclusion, we would urge upon the Congress that it scrutinize carefully 
theoretical proposals for “improving” the status of farm workers, to be certain 
that they do not result in further extension of bureaucratic control over the 
worker and employer; that they do not penalize the willing and able worker, 
by lowering him to the same level as the drone, or compel him to serve an 
employer not of his own choice; that they do not so burden the farmer with 
paper work and controls that he doesn’t have time to produce the necessary 
foodstuffs; and that the farmer is not loaded with “feather-bedding”’ as are 
many industries today. 

To our way of thinking, the farm migrant can best be helped by cooperation 
between the farmer and the Employment Service. A program for better utili- 
zation of all farm workers can be more efficiently and intelligently handled 
by farmers themselves, working through their farm associations and the Em- 
ployment Service. The many reasons have been stated elsewhere in this 
brief. 

This association is emphatically opposed to creation of a Federal committee 
which would abrogate the authority of the Department of Labor. That depart- 
ment has the responsibility for the farm program; it should continue to have 
the authority to carry out its responsibilities at the national level, with re- 
sponsibility for administration at the lowest consistent level in each State. 


Senator Humpurey. Would you like to summarize that criticism, 
Mr. Graw? You know who the members of the President’s Com- 
mission were ? 

Mr. Graw. Oh, yes. 

Senator Humrnrey. Archbishop Lucey. 

Mr. Graw. That is right. 
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Senator Humpnrey. Dr. Peter H. Odegard. 

Mr. Graw. That is right. 

Senator Humenrey. One of the Nation’s most eminent political 
economists. William M. Leiserson, I would say one of the Nation’s 
most eminent labor relations men. And Noble Clark, University of 
Wisconsin Agriculture Extension Service. 

Mr. Graw. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. We had Mr. Varden Fuller with us some 
time ago, the executive secretary, and Maurice T. Van Hecke, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the chairman. 

Mr. Graw. Yes. 

Senator Humprnrey. All these men have a professional reputation, 
and a good one. I imagine we could assume that the archbishop 
would tell the truth. 

Mr. Graw. We will assume that. I do not know the gentleman. 
But I am certain he is going to tell the truth as he saw it. 

Senator Humrurey. I would say he would tell the truth. 

Dr. Leiserson has been known as one of the most eminent men in 
America. 

Mr. Graw. I have very high regard for him. 

Senator Humrpnrey. I have known Peter Odegard for years, and 
I do not know of a more competent and objective political economist 
than he. I think he is one of the Nation’s best. I have not had the 
privilege of knowing intimately Prof. Noble Clark, but he is from 
the University of Wisconsin, and has held a very high position there 
in the Agricultural Extension Service. I am just taking those few, 
the four members of the Commission, plus the chairman, Maurice T. 
Van Hecke, former dean of the Law School of the University of 
North Carolina. All I am saying is that I assume a report prepared 
by men of such character and professional background wauld not, 
No. 1, be a surface study. I think it would be an objective research 
study. No. 2, I would assume that these men would not sign their 
names to a report unless it would be reasonably accurate. These men 
have a life of professional objectivity and honor at stake when they 
put their name to a report that becomes a Nation-wide document. 

We are going to examine your criticism, and I shall take the liberty 
of preserving your criticism to either the Chairman or one of the 
members of the Commission. 

Mr. Graw. By all means. 

Senator Humrnrey. Because I think this is a serious charge, « 
very serious charge, when a prominent citizen comes before the com- 
mittee and says the report is filled with half truths and conclusions 
literally drawn out of thin air. That is your general observation ? 

Mr. Graw. It is, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. If this is true, these men have performed a 
disservice to the American people and they are unworthy of the respect 
and confidence which the hevaoeiial and the people have placed in 
them. Either that or the testimony you are giving is unworthy of 
the confidence of the committee. One or the other is right. It is 
as was said before the committee the other day “somebody is not telling 
the truth,” and we have to find out who that somebody is. But we will 
look into it. I am not making any conclusions. I am not a judge. 
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Mr. Graw. Senator, I just want to comment at this time, I have met 
three members of the Commission. I have very high regard for them 
personally. Chairman Dr. Van Hecke I have known over a period 
of years, My criticism is directed to the so-called research, and the 
—— that were drawn from it by the Commission’s paid per- 
sonnel, 

_Senator Humpnrey. But they signed their names. That is just 
like me in my office. I have people in the office who do a lot of work 
for me, and they even write some of my letters, but when I put my 
ame on there, it is not Mary Jones that put her name on it; it is Sen- 
ator Humphrey, and I am the guy who has to live or die by it. 

Mr. Graw. Oh, yes. I have a board of directors I work for, and 
if I arrive at false conclusions sometime or other, they will probably 
uccept them until they found out definitely that they are wrong. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you would not be with them long, then. 

Mr. Graw. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. but these people are experts at hiring people 
and working in research. This able Commission of the President 
is made up of experts in the field of research. Dr. Leiserson was doing 
research before I was even a gleam in my father’s eye, and I am 
sure 25 years ago he was doing research which was staggering the 
public’s imagination in terms of its competence. 

Mr. Graw. You are not going to get me to say a word against Dr. 
Leiserson, because I like him. 

Senator Humpnrey. But you have, because Dr. Leiserson has his 
name on this report. 

Mr. Graw. That is a question of opinion, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you think a man would sign a report just 
to be a good fellow, just so he would not let his employees down ? 

Mr. Graw. Senator, I am not going to presume to say what Dr. 
Leiserson or anybody else would do, That is something they have got 
to say, not me. 

Senator Humpnrey. What is the assumption, which any fair- 
minded man or fair-minded jury, if you were in a court, would make 
when a committee of such eminent American citizens signs a report? 
What would be the assumption ? 

Mr. Graw. Unfortunately, the assumption of the public would be 
that it is valid because it was issued by a Government agency. 

Senator Humpurey. Not “unfortunately.” But the objective judg- 
ment here is that the report is their report; is that right ? 

Mr. Graw. It could very well be. 

Senator Humpnrey. It could. We are not in the realm of theory 
now. 

Mr. Graw. We will say yes. 

Senator Humpumrey. It is, is it not? They presented it. The 
shipping clerk did not present it. They presented it. It was Prof. 
Maurice T. Van Hecke who delivered this report to the President. 
He signed the report. Am I to assume that Dr. Van Hecke did 
not know what he was doing? 

Mr. Graw. I am not going to assume anything about what Dr. 
Van Hecke thinks or does. I am talking, sir, and directing this 
criticism to the statements that are made in that report. Where the 
chips may fall—— 
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Senator Humrnrey. May I say I realize your personal affection 
for the members of the Commission, but unfortunately your personal 
affection for the members of the Commission is tied in with the value 
of the report, because these men signed this report. It is just_like 
the Hoover Commission reports. When Mr. Hoover, the former Pres- 
ident, put his name on the Hoover Commission report, he put his 
name on it. There was a task force report out of which the major 
report or the final report was built. 

Vhat I am getting at is this: I think your charges are very serious, 
because I have read this report again and again, “and I have based a 
good deal of my conclusions and judgment, as the President has, 
upon the material in this report, later on buttressed by the testimony 
before this committee. When a man comes in from a fine State rep- 
resenting a large group of citizens of the State, as the head of a 
great organization, an economic organization, and tells me as the 
chairman of this committee that. this 1 report is based upon false prem- 
ises, that it is but a surface study, that it is inaccurate, I immediately 
feel that is a very serious charge. I am not saying that maybe you 
cannot prove your case. All I am saying is that you cannot prove 

our case and still say these are fine men. You cannot have both 
esi You have to have one or the other. 

Mr. Graw. That is your opinion, sir. I can very definitely dis- 
agree with anybody. I can feel that his judgment is wrong or that 
he has been misled and I do not have to Jose my personal regard for 
him. I do not see any relationship. 

Senator Humrurey. I think there is quite a deal of relationship 
when a chairman of a commission makes a report, to which he signs 
his name, to the President of the United States—not the local Lions 
C lub—on one of the basic social issues, and a witness comes before a 
Senate committee and says that this report is based upon false premises 
or has false conclusions. All I say is if the conclusions are false, you 
cannot have very much esteem for the men that signed their names 
to the report. 

Mr. Graw. We are back to that again. 

Senator Humrnuery. It is just a little argument in logic. 

Mr. Graw. Senator, I presented this for the record. My name is 
signed to it. Iam assuming the responsibility for it. Iam speaking 
from years of observation and experience, not from just a superfici al 
study of the situation. I am not coming here and making these 
charges lightly, sir. I am not trying to make charges. All ‘T want 
to do i is to clarify the situation so we do not get a lot of screwy legis- 
lation shoved onto the back of agriculture. That i is the whole purpose. 

Senator Humpurey. On the ey of getting screwy legisla- 
ture, the odds are on your side, because it has been tough to get good 
legislation, much less screwy legislation out of this Congress. 

‘But would you give me the summary of the criticisms | you have in 
this report ? “You. have an exhibit. Would you quickly summarize, 
or not quickly, I will give you all the time you want. 

Mr. Graw. It cannot be done. You have to take each subject and 
go through it. 

Senator Humpnrer. Let me help you. I have been in a few of these 
investigations. We will just go down the line here. 
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Mr. Graw. Do you want me to go ahead through this whole exhibit ? 
I will be glad to do it if you say so. 

Senator Humpurey. Let me ask you a question. Here are some 
of the recommendations: 

We recommend that the Federal Committee on Migratory Farm Labor, through 
the cooperation of public and private agencies, including the United States 
Office of Education, State educational agencies, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, universities, and the American Council on Education, develop a plan 
which will provide an adequate program of education for migratory workers 
and their children. This may include Federal grants-in-aid to the States. 

Do you agree with that recommendation ? 

Mr. Graw. No, sir; only in part. I cannot accept all of it. No, sir. 
As to the need for proper study of the situation; yes. But as to who 
might make those studies, I would have to know more about their 
qualifications before I would be willing to say. 

Senator Humpurey Do you have any doubts as to the qualification 
of the National Education Association or the American Council on 
Education? Who do you want, St. Peter? 

Mr. Graw. I would want to know who actually made the studies. 

Senator Humrnurey. Let me ask you this question. Here is the 
charge made on education by this Commission : 

One of the basic handicaps of migratory farm workers is their lack of oppor- 
tunity for education. 

Is that true or not? 

Mr. Graw. It is. 

Senator Humeurey. So that observation is true? 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. The Commission then recommends that some- 
thing be done about it. They recommend a series or a selection of 
agencies that could do their grab 

Mr. Graw. Senator, may | interrupt you at this point. I am just 
here representing farmers from Florida. I am not here as an au- 
thority. 

Senator Humeurey. You made yourself an authority. You dis- 
puted the whole validity of this report. 

Mr. Graw. I have disputed the validity so far as Florida is con- 
cerned, what I know about, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Let us talk about Florida, then. Is the edu- 
cation in Florida for migratory workers satisfactory ? 

Mr. Graw. I bring out later that our education in Florida has 
greatly improved, that we are now approaching the point where we 
believe, as soon as we can get enough buildings finished that are 
now under way, that they will have ample room. We have all the 
other facilities. It is just a matter of space, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. Just a matter of space. You have plenty of 
teachers in Florida ? 

Mr. Graw. There is no use in having teachers unless you have 
rooms for them, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. There is no use in having rooms unless you 
have teachers. Let us not put the cart before the horse. 

Mr. Graw. I cannot say how many teachers are available, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. What I am getting at is, here is a reeommenda- 
tion of the Vresident’s Commission. The President’s Commission has 
suggested that certain reputable agencies, private and public, such 
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as your own State office of education, develop a program of education 
for migrant children. You are not going to dispute the virtue of your 
own State office of education, are you ¢ 

Mr. Lassury. I would not mind. 

Senator Humpnrey. If you wish to do that, that is your privilege. 

Mr. Graw. I am not disputing 

Senator Humpnrey. It says here, we will take the United States 
Office of Education. 

Mr. Graw. Senator, may I summarize this, please, and try to answer 
your question ¢ 

Senator Humrnrey. Go ahead. 

Mr. Graw. I believe in education. I believe in education for year- 
around residents and migrants, and I am perfectly willing to do my 
part and pay my share of the taxes to see that people are educated. I 

‘sannot say any more than that. 

Senator Humpurey. Thatisexcellent. That is what the President’s 
Commission said. 

Mr. Graw. I have not disputed that. I have not even touched 
on that. 

Senator Humpurey. That is fine now. I thoroughly concur in your 
point of view, and I am sure that you have a very socially conscious 
attitude on these problems. I am not disputing your own personal 
position. But this is the No. 1 recommendation on education of the 
President's Commission. You do not dispute their general conclusion, 
because yours and theirs are identical. 

Mr. Graw. The general conclusions. 

Senator Humpurey. That is all these are, general conclusions. 

Mr. Graw. Go ahead. 

Senator Humenrey. You have read it, have you not? 

Mr. Graw. Yes; I read it. 

Senator Humpurey. Here is the whole conclusion. It is only two 
paragraphs long. It is pretty general, the recommendation. 

Mr. Graw. No; its recommendations are quite a few pages in there. 

Senator Humrnrey. I am talking about the ones on education. 

Mr. Graw. You are talking about the summary ? 

Senator Humpnurey. The recommendation on education is exactly 
30 lines long. 

Mr. Graw. I just want to read you what I have in here, sir, on that 
subject. [Reading :] 





I am reluctant to comment on the recommendations of the Commission as to 
education. It is a broad controversial field of which I know little or nothing. 
In Florida, it is fortunate that the counties in which most of the farming 
migrants are employed are financially able to provide adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for white and colored children, both local and migrant, according to 
testimony of white and colored school authorities. However, there is congestion 
of facilities due to the rapid growth of the State, and the State and counties are 
seeking to remedy the shortage as rapidly as conditions will permit. 

Senator Humrpnrey. That is excellent. That would more or less 
agree with the general recommendation. 

Mr. Graw. If you want me to, I will go through this 17 pages 
line by line, section by section, and justify every one of them, but I 
think maybe you would rather have time to study it over. I would 
be glad after you study it over to sit down and talk with you about 
any criticism that is offered, sir. 


98334-—-h2—nt. 1--—34 
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Senator Humpsrey. Mr. Graw, you are the first witness before 
this committee to charge that this report is based upon false premises. 
I want you to document it forme. You can take the time to go 
through it and tell me. I want to hear. This is revealing. I will 
sit and listen. 

Mr. Graw. All right. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to know what is bad about this 
report. 

Ir. Graw (reading) : 


CoMMENTS ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON MIGRATORY 
LABOR 


Norte :—The report, referred to herein, was published in 1951 by the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor after a series of hearings at various places in 
the country. Mr. Graw concurs with the view of agricultural leaders that the 
report is a superficial one, and states his reasons therefor in this brief. 

Careful and analytical reading of the report has convinced those who are 
familiar with the farm-labor problem that the Commission’s hired personnel 
either knew nothing of the problem and learned nothing during the extensive 
hearings, or that they had preconceived prejudices and theories which they 
sought to establish as facts by selecting isolated incidents and “proving” that 
certain inequities exist which must be cured by rigid Federal legislation, and by 
controls over both the worker and the employer. The appointed members of the 
Commission obviously did not have time to ascertain the facts, or to wade 
through the mass of conflicting testimony; like many other worthy citizens who 
are appointed to nonpaying public investigating agencies, they found it impossible 
to resolve in a few short months social and economic problems which can only 
be solved by an educational process which may seem slow to those who would 
“cure all the ills of mankind by passing a law. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I suggest there that I think you could 
cure the whole matter of man’s emotions to commit murder by an 
educational process, but we cannot wait for that. 

Mr. Graw. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. We pass laws. 

Mr. Graw. We are not concerned with murder. 

Senator Humpnurey. I am not so sure. There are a lot of ways to 
kill people. The humane way is to do it quickly. The other way is 
extend it. 

Mr. Graw. Or elect them to the Senate. 

Senator Humrurey. No. That is life in full bloom. When you say, 
“by the educational process,” that is an old, old argument used for 
years. That was the way to get children to go to school, the educa- 
tional process, but they finally passed compulsory laws. I am taking 
the superficiality of your statement at the beginning. Your statement 
is that we can do all these things by education, all these social prob- 
lems. Is that your conclusion ? 

Mr. Graw. No, it is not. 

Senator Humrurey. What did you just read? Would you just 
read the last paragraph that you just read, or are my ears failing me 
this morning? 

Mr. Graw. I said: 


* * * like many other worthy citizens who are appointed to nonpaying 
public investigating agencies, they found it impossible to resolve in a few short 
months social and economic problems which can only be solved by an educa- 
tional process which may seem slow to those who would “cure” all the ills of 
mankind by passing a law. 


Senator Humenurey. You say which can “only.” That is a very 
exclusive word—“which can only be solved by education.” 
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Mr. Graw. Pardon me. If you want the “only” stricken out, I 
will do it. 

Senator Humpnrey. No, you made the statement. You are judging 
the Migratory Labor Commission report. 

Now, proceed. 

Mr. Graw. Thank you. [Reading:] 


The section-by-section criticism offered herewith is directed to the problem, and 
not alone to the many misstatements and false premises and conclusions of the 
report prepared by the Commission personnel. 

The recommendations of the Commission appear in quotations below; our 
comments follow. 

A casual perusal of the recommendations of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor will show that they reflect immature thinking, often con- 
tradict other recommendations, and indicate a starry-eyed, biased viewpoint on 
the part of those drafting the recommendations. 

Senator Humpnrey. ef ou used good words here. You said “casual, 
immature, starry-eyed,” all adjectiv es with which we are familiar. 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I want those documented. 

Mr. Graw. Thank you. [Reading:] 

Further, it would be necessary to revise most of the civil and penal laws of 
the Nation and the various States, and to give the Federal Government authority 
to tell the States the type of legislation they must enact. Such a practice would 
be more applicable to Russia than to the United States, 

Senator Humpnrey. That does not make any sense. 

Mr. Graw. It certainly does. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let us talk about the powers of Government 
with respect to the regulation of commerce between States and Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Graw. I am not a lawyer. 

Senator Humenrey. You understand the Constitution, article 1, sec- 
tion I of the Constitution, which outlines the powers of Congress to 
regulate commerce between the States and the Nations. 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Is there anything Russian about that? 

Mr. Graw. Not that I know of. 

Senator Humrurey. Does not that give the Federal Government 
powers to regulate the commerce and flow of people between the 
States? Is there a scintilla of doubt either in law or court decisions 
as to the powers of Congress to do that? 

Mr. Graw. We were not discussing that question, sir. As a matter 
of fact, Iam going to agree with you ‘Jater on on labor contractors who 
cross State lines. 

Senator Humpurey. Good. We are talking about migratory 
workers. 

Mr. Graw. No, I am talking about the fact that if all of the legisla- 
tive proposals of the President’s Commission personnel were accepted, 
that you would have to repeal and revise about half the laws of the 
United States in the various States. I am not stating that with au- 
thority. Iam not an attorney. I am just stating it as a layman, 

Senator Humeurey. I am not an attorney either, so we are both on 
equal ground. 

Mr. Graw. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. I will tell you what I will do, despite the 
Kefauver committee and all, that I will wager you a good bet that you 
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would not have to repeal half the laws; not half the laws. You may 
have to repeal some. 

Mr. Graw. All right. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you may have to enact some new ones. 

Mr. Graw. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. You made a charge. You are the first man 
who made a charge against this report, and I am not going to let it 
off easily, because this is a thorough report. 

Mr. Graw. All right, sir (reading) : 


Recommendation No. 1. Federal Committee on Migratory Labor. 


Senator Humpnrey. All right, let us take that one and see what is 
wrong with that. 

Mr. Graw. The Commission recommends giving to such a commit- 
tee powers that could make it a political football. 

Senator Humpurey. Will you document that? 

Mr. Graw. I should have brought a dictionary. You know what 
the expression “political football” means. 

Senator Humpnrey. What would you say it is? 

Mr. Graw (reading) : 

The majority controlling the committee could take jurisdictional control (di- 
rectly and indirectly) over the activities of both the employer and worker that 
would enable it to control the livelihood—and place of livelihood—of the worker 
in such a manner that he could be “induced” to “vote right’”—just as was often 
done with WPA. 

Senator Humpurey. We are going back a long way now. 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir; we are going back to comparable conditions. 

Senator Humrurey. Here we have the Commission recommenda- 
tion on page 177 of the Commission’s report. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Chairman, I do not like that slur on the WPA 
that he has just made. I happen to know something about the WPA 
out in my State of Montana, and if you are intending to reflect on the 
honesty and integrity and patriotism of the workers on the WPA, I 
just do not like. 

Mr. Graw. Senator Murray, I was not talking about the workers. 
I happen to know of instances in my own State of Florida where the 
people were induced to vote right to get on and stay on WPA. 

Senator Murray. That might have happened in Florida. 

Mr. Graw. Those are established facts. I am not making any gen- 
eral statement, saying that everybody working on the WPA was 
crooked, because it would not be true. 

Senator Murray. I doubt if it can be proved that it was true in 
any section of the country. I think the WPA workers of this country 
performed a wonderful job for the American people. 

Mr. Graw. Surely. 

Senator Murray. You heard all those slurs about them, about lean- 
ing on the shovel and everything like that, but those were false stories. 
It does seem to me that they should have died out by this time when 
we look back and see what the WPA did accomplish for the country 
at that time. 

You said in your earlier testimony that the principal trouble that 
you have down there is that these colored workers are lazy, shiftless, 
good-for-nothing people whose only love is to go fishing. 

Mr. Graw. I did not use the expression “good-for-nothing.” 
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Senator Murray. Well, something along that line. If they would 
work—you say they are intelligent, you say they are healthy—but 
they have this philosophy of wanting to go have a good time and enjoy 
themselves, and they will go fishing on a nice day instead of going to 
work, and making some money. Is not the problem there one of edu- 
cation ¢ 

Mr. Graw. I would think so, yes, sir. That is the point I was trying 
to make a little while ago. You see, as a farmer, I do not know that 
you can hold the farmer directly responsible for the education of his 
workers. 

Senator Humpnrey. Nobody is trying to do that. What we are 
trying to do is to work out a program where Federal, State, and local 
agencies and individuals in private organizations will do their job. 
My work with the witnesses yesterday was to encourage local com- 
munity participation, each and every witness, to try to get this down to 
a community level and encourage community responsibility. But 
here you have made a charge against this Commission’s report, and 
Mr. Graw, I want to tell you something, this is a very serious charge, 
you are an intelligent, competent, honorable American citizen, and 
I feel that this kind of a charge before a committee of the Congress 
bears complete examination. 

You have just made an analogy between the WPA and the Federal 
Committee on Migratory Labor, and Mr. Graw, I would like to have 
you tell me one bit of evidence that leads to any possibility of an 
accurate use of such an analogy. The WPA was a job-giving pro- 
gram. The Committee on Migratory Labor—the recommendation 
here says: 


The committee should have no administrative or operating responsibilities ; 
these should remain within the respective established agencies and departments. 


Further it goes on to point: 


The committee should undertake such specific responsibilities as are assigned 
to it in the recommendations set forth in this report and as may be assigned to 
it by the President. 

It says that the committee shall have the authority and responsibil- 
ity with adequate staff and funds to assist, to coordinate and to stimu- 
late the various agencies of Government in their activities and policies 
relating to migratory farm labor including such investigations and 

ublications as will contribute to the understanding of migratory farm 
ae oroblems and to recommend to the President from time to time 
such Te ats in administration and legislation as may be required to 
facilitate improvements in the policies of the Government relating to 
migratory farm labor. 

After all this spelling out as to its responsibilities, here is the exclu- 
sive proviso, the provision of exclusion—limiting its authority— 
“The committee should have no administrative or operating responsi- 
bilities.” That is very exclusive. 

Mr. Graw. That is right. 

Senator Humrnurey. How do you make any analogy, Mr. Graw, be- 
tween that and the WPA? 

Mr. Graw. The proposed Federal committee would have no operat- 
ing or administrative responsibility. The Department of Labor 
would be saddled with that. The Department of Labor would have 
to take a program that was handed to them and try to administer it. 
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T have had experience with some of these Government agencies. You 

ro to the man down at the action level, “I am sorry, Mr. Graw, but here 
is the policy we have to follow.” “Where did you get that from?” 
“The committee on so-and-so set the policy on that.” , 

Senator Humpurey. No, Mr. Graw, the trouble we have had with 
these agencies is that they are hesitating to even follow the policies 
as laid down by the Congress, much less a committee. 

Mr. Graw. Do you think that the Department of Labor needs to 
be given direction as to policy ? 

enator HuMPHREY. Ko, the Congress will do that. 

Mr. Graw. Do what? 

Senator Humenrey. Will lay down policy through the law of the 
land. That is where policy is laid down. 

Mr. Graw. Waita minute. I thought this committee was supposed 
to, 

Senator Humpurey. This committee recommends policy to the Pres- 
ident, to the Congress and the operating agencies for the purposes of 
law. This is an integrating committee, a coordinating committee. 
It is just as if in Florida you had six or seven growers associations, 
and you wanted an over-all coordinating committee. 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. This is the most innocuous of all reeommenda- 
tions. What this amounts to is that we have a half dozen different 
Federal agencies working in this field.. They are all supposedly going 
their own separate way, and they are going with faltering steps. We 
have a suggestion from the President’s Commission that there be an 
over-all farm migratory labor committee that includes representatives 
of the public. The only thing I could see was that there ought to be 
more public representatives. I said yesterday in testimony here when 
we were cross-examining a witness that I felt that this migratory labor 
committee ought to have more public members, so we have a broader 
cross section. ut insofar as its authority is concerned, it is educa- 
tional, which you believe in. It is advisory, it can make recom- 
mendations, it can investigate, it can put out publications, but it has 
no enforcement power. It has no administrative power, and obviously 
it has no legislative power. 

What in the name of common sense is wrong with trying to tie in 
the interested groups in America that are dealing with this problem? 
May I point out to you that as of yesterday there were dozens and 
dozens of organizations like the National Council of Christian 
Churches, the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, the National 
Child Labor Committee incorporated by Congress, innumerable or- 
ganizations of competent people throughout America that have such 
representatives in here to supplement this report with pathetic tales 
of their own investigation. 

I am not talking about Florida alone. The problem’s Nation-wide. 
Instead of the Commission’s report being too tough, it is apparent 
from the testimony we have had thus far that the Commission has 
attempted to draw a middle course and hold itself in check. 

The first recommendation you are challenging is the most limited 
of all. 

Mr. Graw. Pardon me, sir, but I have not 





Senator Humpnrey. You do not challenge the first recommendation, 
is that it? 
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Mr. Graw. Senator, I have stated a criticism and then we have a 
suggestion to offer. 

Senator Humpurey. All right, let us have your suggestion. 

Mr. Graw. We have not had the opportunity. 

Senator Humrnurey. Let’s get this perfectly clear. Let us not 
weight this criticism down with what I call emotional words, such as 
“This is like WPA.” If there is a criticism of the recommendation, 
let us have it. 

Mr. Graw. All right. I am now reading from exhibit 8. 

Senator Murray. If you see any bad adjectives i in there, you better 
skip them. 

Mr. Graw. I will. 

Senator Humrenrey. Or justify them. 

Mr. Graw (reading) : 

The consensus— 

I guess that is a good word— 

the consensus of most farm employers as expressed in recommendations to the 
Special Farm Labor Committee is that it is desirable to have a coordinating 
committee from the agencies concerned with migratory farm labor, both do- 
mestic and foreign, advised by an administrative assistant to the President, 
but that final authority as to the program should rest with a single cabinet 
officer, specifically with the Secretary of Labor. 

We have not said we do not want coordination. We have said 
we do want coordination. But we do not want domination. 

Senator Humrurey. Let me ask you a question. What is there in 
the Commission’s recommendation that indicates domination ? 

Mr. Graw. Sir a committee of that kind, which has the scope, as 
you well know, that is given to it by law, and which they also might 
ussume for themselves, I cannot answer that question, I do not know 
whether I could even answer it if you had a law or not. Iam not an 
attorney. 

Senator Humpnrey. We are both agreed that this Commission 
should have only recommendatory powers, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Graw. Very definitely. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is exactly the way I feel about it, and 
that is exactly what the Commission’s recommendation states. I 
think these words cannot be misunderstood by a man from Florida or 
Minnesota. The committee shall have no administrative or operating 
responsibilities. What can be more definite than that. 

Mr. Graw. I can show you, sir, some other situations right here 
in Washington, and we have them in Flor ida, too, where committees 
of that type are set up and theoretically all they are supposed to do 
is to recommend, but they formulate some recommendations and the 
administrative agency has to carry them out. 

Senator Humrnurey. Like, for example? 

Mr. Graw. Sir? 

Senator Humpurey. I always say, “For instance?” 

Mr. Graw. You asked me not to go back in history, but I want to go 
back in history just a little bit to OPA days. 

Senator Humeurey. Go ahead. 

Mr. Graw. I used to have to go to OPA and talk to the administra- 
tive personnel, the boys who were pushing the pencils. I would lay 
before them inaccuracies and inadequacies in their legislation and in 
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their regulations, and they would say, “Monte, I am sorry, we don’t 
make the rules here.” I said, “Who does?” “Well, there is a com- 
mittee upstairs that does that.” And we never got to that committee, 
and have not seen the members of that committee yet. I am talking 
from experience, sir. 

Senaor Humpurey. Did that committee have the same limited func- 
tions that this Commission has? There are committees and com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Graw. You are entirely right, there are committees and com- 
mittees. That is just the point I am making. 

Senator Humrurey. Did that committee have such an exclusion to 
its authority that it should have no administrative or operating re- 
sponsibilities ? 

Mr. Graw. Would you state that again? 

Senator Humpurey. Did the committee to which you refer have an 
exclusive proviso to its authority in which it was stated that it should 
have no administrative or operating responsibilities ? 

Mr. Graw. I do not know what it said. I know what it did. 

Senator Humrpnrey. I would think you would want to know what 
their powers are. For example, in the city you may have a law en- 
forcement committee to the mayor or some of those people may feel 
that they are just junior Fearless Fosdicks. I do not know. They may 
feel that way. But when you get down to it and the chips are down, 
it is the sheriff that has the power and not the committee. 

Mr. Graw. Senator, may I make the point, and I think it is a valid 
one, sir, that our opposition is primarily to division of authority and 
responsibility. The Secretary of Labor is charged with the responsi- 
bility of administering a program and by golly, he ought to have the 
say as to how the program is set up and operated. We have recom- 
mended, and continue to recommend, a coordinating committee of 
which the Secretary of Labor would be the chairman, composed of 
personnel from these agencies, to advise him. 

Senator Humrpurey. You want an interdepartmental committee, 
among the departments of Government ? 

Mr. Graw. That is the suggestion we have made, yes. 

Senator Humpurey. The Department of Labor feels that, too. 

Mr. Graw. In order to coordinate their actvities. 

Senator Humpnurey. They testified as to that. The representative 
of the Department of Labor came here and suggested that. The differ- 
ence between that and the Commission recommendation is the inclu- 
sion of public members. 

Mr. Graw. We do not want to see this division of authority, sir 
because when you have division of authority, you have a division o 
responsibility. 

Sena Humpurey. But you do have a division of authority at 
present, do you not? 

Mr. Graw. There is a division of authority in the sense that one 
agency may take it this far, and another agency may take it that far. 

Senator Humpurey. For example? 

Mr. Graw. I do not know of any particular overlap in that. 

Senator Humpnrey. Immigration is surely not under the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Mr. Graw. The certification of labor needs as you know, sir, is by 
the United States Employment Service of the Department of Labor. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. 
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Mr. Graw. After they have made the necessary certifications to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service that agency takes over. 

Senator Humrurey. Yes, that is correct, and you would not change 
that, would you? 

Mr. Graw. I see no reason for changing it, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Graw. I was submitting to your questioning. 

Senator Humpnrey. We finished on the migratory labor commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Graw. We finished on No. 1. 

Senator Humrnrey, That is right. 

Mr. Graw (reading) : 


II, MIGRATORY FARM LABOR IN EMERGENCY 


The Commission recommends that— 

(1) “First reliance be placed on using our domestic labor force more effec- 
tively.” Every effort is made to do this; the Employment Service and the 
Department of Labor do not certify to the need for foreign labor until a survey 
has determined that the domestic supply would be inadequate. 

Senator Humrurey. Are you going to make your recommendation 
now! Do you feel that is the way it should be handled? 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir; I just made that statement. 

Senator Humrnrey. Are you then saying that the full domestic 
labor supply is being adequately used ¢ 

Mr. Graw. It is being as adequately used as is possible. 

Senator Humpurey. As is possible? 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. The point I am going to make later on— 


= 


_ to clear that up in your mind, sir—is that the facilities of the 


arm Placement Service need stepping up. That means they need 
more appropriations. I am not any hand for throwing taxpayers’ 
money away, but this is an instance where several million dollars can 
be very, very well spent to give workers the maximum opportunity 
to earn. 

Senator Humpurey. ‘That is right; very good. 

Mr. Graw. That is going to be our recommendation, sir. Do you 
want to go further into that ? 

Senator Humpnurey. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Graw. Their recommendation No. 2 under II: 

“No special measure be adopted to increase the number of alien contract work- 
ers beyond the number admitted in 1950.” 

It is to be presumed that the Commission was aware that the ex- 
panding defense program would require an increasing number of 
workers—more than 61 million are now employed in this country— 
and that there are insufficient unemployed employables to fill the void. 
It is difficult to understand what the Commission personnel meant 
when it attempted to set an arbitrary limit, without regard to the 
needs of agriculture for food production, or of the defense industries, 
as repeatedly stated by the Secretary of Labor. 

Senator Humenrey. Go ahead. 

Mr. Graw (reading) : 

“(3) To meet any supplemental needs for agricultural labor (over and above 
the domestie labor force) that may develop, preference be given to citizens of 


the offshore possessions of the United States, such as Hawaii and Puerto Rico.” 
Again a lack of knowledge is indicated. Hawaii is reported to have no acute 
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labor excess; should such an excess exist the cost of moving workers could be 
prohibitive. In the case of Puerto Rico, the Employment Service has made 
every effort to place these workers where they can perform the necessary tasks 
and will remain at work. Experience has shown that a large percentage of 
the Puerto Ricans who are brought to this country at heavy expense to the farm 
employer remain only a short time in agriculture, and soon gravitate to indus- 
trial centers, where they become public charges. This fact has long been 
realized and deprecated by responsible labor unions. The situation in New 
York City is a case in point. Despite the fact that Puerto Ricans who cannot 
or do not get employment on the island are often the poorest type of workers 
available, and are often undersized and undernourished, therefore unable to 
perform heavy agricultural tasks, the farmer is expected to advance a large 
transportation charge—which the worker rarely remains long enough to repay. 
Many responsibilities are saddled on the employer, in addition to the normal 
requirements that he pay prevailing rates, provide adequate housing, etc., 
with no corresponding responsibility on the part of the worker to carry out the 
terms of his work agreement. 

As a matter of fact, the Puerto Rican recruit is now cffered many concessions 
not available to the mainland domestic worker or to foreign workers; yet this 
has not—according to our advices—resulted in any substantial gain in the effi- 
ciency or reliability of the recruited worker. 

I want to make a definite distinction between the worker recruited under 
the direction of the Puerto Rican Government, and those Puerto Rican workers— 
American citizens like ourselves—who move and work of their own initiative, 
just like any other domestic farm worker. The latter are those who really want 
to work. We have hundreds of such Puerto Rican citizens in Florida and other 
parts of the country today. 

“(4) Future efforts be directed toward supplying agricultural labor needs 
with our own workers and eliminating dependence on foreign labor.” No one 
would welcome this more than the American farmer who has to meet the techni- 
cal requirements incident to employment of foreign workers. He employs them 
only because he cannot get enough willing and able domestics to help him meet 
the food and fiber needs of the Nation. 


Mr. Barsasn. Mr. Graw, how do you determine how many British 
West Indians you need? How do you determine that? 

Mr. Graw. There is a sort of parallel process that goes on there. 
The Employment Service checks at the local level periodically 

Mr. Barrasu. Checks with whom at the local level? 

Mr. Graw. They check local conditions. They go out and inter- 
view farmers, farm workers, consult with the county agents and others, 
to find out what the probable acreage is going to be in that area, the 
probable production. They check with the labor camps, labor hous- 
ing, to find out how many workers have come in, how many have indi- 
vated they are coming, in order to get the trend, and things of that 
nature, that can be predetermined. Naturally they cannot tell whether 
it is going to freeze next week or not, but they do make those pre- 
seasonal analyses. 

Mr. Barsasn. The point I would like to get at is this: Is there 
anybody with whom the Employment Service checks whose interest 
it is to understate that supply t Is there anybody who does not feel 
that it is safe to overstate 

Mr. Graw. No, sir. I cannot accuse the Employment Service of 
overstating. 

Mr. Barsasn. Is there anybody who understates? 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BarsasH. Who? 

Mr. Graw. These union groups understate. 

Mr. Barsasu. What union groups? 

Mr. Graw. There is one of them in Florida. I believe they call 
themselves International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, CIO. 
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Mr. Barsasn. Are they involved in this? Do they have any official 
hand in this estimating? 

Mr. Graw. They have exactly the hand we have, sir. They have 
the right and do exercise it to express their views and opinions to 
the State Employment Service, and to the United States Employment 
Service. 

Mr. Barsasu. I understand, Mr. Graw, that you are a member of 
the Florida Farm Labor Advisory Committee ? 

Mr. Graw. That is right. 

Mr. Barsasn. That is an advisory committee to the-—— 

Mr. Graw. I do not think that is the exact name of it. 

Mr. Barsasu. I think we are talking about the same thing. 

Mr. Graw. That is right. 

Mr. BarpsasH. That is an advisory committee to the United States 
Employment Service. 

Mr. Graw. The Florida State Employment Service. 

Mr. Barpsasu. Yes. Is there any labor representation on that 
committee ? 

Mr. Graw. No, sir. Our Florida Industrial Commission, sir, is a 
tripartite board. 

Mr. Barsasu. Does this advisory committee help estimate the needs 
for farm labor? 

Mr. Graw. Only in a rather superficial way. That is all. Just 
purely advisory as to procedure. 

Mr. Barsasn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Graw (reading) : 


III, ALIEN CONTRACT LABOR IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


The commission recommends (1) that “Foreign labor im»urtation and con- 
tracting be under the terms of intergovernmental agreements * * *, These 
should be substantially the same for all countries * * *. No employer, 
employer representative or association of employers should be permitted to 
contract directly with foreign workers for employment in the United States.” 


I did not quote this recommendation in its entirety. 


Here again the commission personnel exhibits a woeful—probably wilful— 
ignorance of the facts. The foreign-labor programs which have operated at no 
cost to the Government (other than a pro rata share of ES administrative over- 
head) with an almost total lack of abuses (even the diligent commission per- 
sonnel could not find genuine ones) in the most efficient manner, and in the 
most satisfactory way insofar as the worker, the employer, and their respective 
governments are concerned, are those in which responsible employer associations 
have done the contracting. This fact was recognized by the Congress itself when 
it specifically exempted them from Public Law 78. 

Senator Humpnrey. I was present when that took place. I think 
we had 15 to 20 minutes’ discussion about that, because the Florida 
question came up over the use of the West Indians. Public Law 78 
was supplemental, of course, to the agreement with Mexico. It was 
specifically directed toward the use of Mexican nationals. It is 
for that reason we did not go any further. I think the question 
involved here, Mr. Graw, a question on which there is a difference of 
opinion, is whether or not when there is an importation of foreign 
labor it should not be under the general direction and control of the 
Government, since it does affect the domestic-labor supply. 

Mr. Graw. Sir, I am going to touch on that subject later. 
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Senator Humpurey. I think that is the heart of the question. 
Mr. Graw. You must not understand this situation, Pea 
Senator Humrurey. I have done quite a little bit of studying of it. 
Mr. Graw. There is no step taken anywhere along the line that 

there is not some Federal agency breathing down the back of your 

neck and telling you to comply with this, that, and the other thing. 

Senator Humpurey. I understand that. 

Mr. Graw. If you assume that we are just given carte blanch to go 
out and bring in as many people as we want, that is not correct, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am not assuming that at all. I know you 
have to have certain checks and the Immigration Service checks on 
you. I know that. I know the Department of Labor checks on you. 
I also know that the agreement with Mexico is much tougher than the 
agreement with the Bahaman Government. 

Mr. Graw. Beg pardon ? 

Senator Humrnrey. I also know that the agreement with Mexico is 
much more difficult and tougher in terms of rules and regulations 
and standards than is the one with the Bahaman Government. 

Mr. Graw. Senator, you are right. They are tougher on the em- 
ployers. It is tougher on the workers. It is tougher on the Govern- 
ment agencies that have to administer it. If you better anybody’s 
social condition by just burdening them with a lot of screwy regula- 
tions, such-as have been put in there, I give up. As a matter of fact, 
Iam going to make a positive statement to you now, and I will make 
it later in more detail, that the workers who are employed under the 
British West Indian program have better working conditions and 
better net earnings than those employed under Mexican contract. I 
do not know how I can say any more to you, and I can say that under 
oath. 

Completing this particular portion, sir, because I touched on that 
point: 

The program in w' ich everyone—worker, employer, and Government—have had 

the most difficulties, the one in which the most abuses, real and alleged, have 

occurred, and which has cost the United States Government and farm employers 
millions of dollars annually, is the Mexican program, which is constituted on 
the basis recommended by the commission. 

(2) We concur in the recommendation that the immigration law should be 
better enforced, to keep out wetbacks. This is only a pious declaration unless 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service is given adequate personnel to 
patrol the Mexican border. Development of a sound program for legally im- 
porting Mexicans would do more to cut down illegal entry than can any other 
step, in my opinion. 

I want to say to you parenthetically, we do not have any wetbacks 
in Florida. 

Senator Humpnrey. It is a long walk from the Bahamas. 

Mr. Graw. It is a long swim, too. 

Senator Humpnrery. They walk across the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Graw. Admittedly conditions are different. (Reading :1 

(3) The Commission recommends that the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service be made “the principal contracting agency,” charged with the “adminis- 
tration of foreign labor recruiting, contracting, transporting, and agree- 
ments * * *,. The Service is now doing as good a job of policing as its funds 
and personnel would permit. It has neither the authority, the administrative 
machinery, nor the trained personnel to administer such a program, and I feel 
sure the Service does not seek or want this responsibility. The Service is a 
policing agency, not a service or administrative department; the police depart- 
ment is not customarily asked to run an employment service. 
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(4) The commission recommends that the “Farm Placement Service of USES 
be only a certifying agency, with no administrative responsibility. However, 
no certification of shortage of domestic labor should be made unless and until 
continental domestic labor has been offered the same terms and conditions of 
employment as are offered to foreign workers.” This is another of the “booby- 
traps” into which the Commission personnel presumably hopes the Congress will 
fall. If the Commission personnel was aware of the requireuients of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, of the various dfferences that inmust of necessity 
exist between the contractual arrangements with foreign and domestic workers, 
and of the utter impracticability of attempting to set exact Federal standards for 
all types of farm employment, it can only be assumed that it wishes to “kill off” 
the foreign farm labor program by indirection, thereby lowering or stopping es- 
sential and necessary production regardless of the need that may be indicated 
by factual surveys. 

(5) and (6) refer to the method by which the Commission thinks the program 
should operate, if administrative authority is transferred to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. Major changes in many United States laws and 
regulations would be necessary. 

That is one of the places where I pointed out many changes in the 
law and regulations should be made. I withdraw the “half.” 

Senator Humprurey. That is Federal law. 

Mr. Graw. Yes, I am sure I could not go into State laws. 

Senator Humpnrer. Of course, you are aware of the fact that the 
commission itself has restated its case with reference to this section, 
and feels that the Naturalization and Immigration Service should be 
left with the policing power, and the Employment Service to handle 
the administrative powers? " 

Mr. Graw. I did not know about that revision. I did not see it in 
the report. That is all I could go by. 

Senator Humpurey. That is what they stated. The problem they 
are getting at here, and I think it is one that nobody has properly 
answered to date, is how do you police this. How do you police the 
wetback problem? It does not apply to you but it is one of our major 
problems. And how do you have the kind of control you need over 
the importation of foreign labor without having direct participation 
on the part of the Government agency, I mean administrative partici- 
pation on the part of a Government agency? That is what they are 
getting at. There is no doubt that the Florida growers are able to 
operate rather effectively in terms of bringing in foreign labor under 
the existing contractual regulations. However, there are some differ- 
ences and the feeling of the commission was that the protection of 
those foreign workers was less under the contractual relations which 
you now have than it would be under an agreement such as we have 
with Mexico. 

For example, is it not correct that on the matter of deductions of 
pay, you can take more deductions from your workers than they can 
from a Mexican national? That is what the commission says. 

Mr. Graw. I would not comment on the technical aspects of that, 
sir, because I do not know the Mexican contract. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is what they were going into. In other 
words, what you have here is that the Mexican Government has taken 
an interest in its Mexican nationals, and it really have driven a rather 
tough bargain with the United States in terms of the importation of 
Mexican nationals. Then, of course, there’s the fact that the Mexican 
Government is an independent government. It is not a colony of 
Great Britain or anybody else. And the Bahaman Government is a 
colony. Obviously the rights of self-government there are not nearly 
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as much as they are in Mexico even though there is room for improve- 
ment in both places. 

Mr. Graw. I would say so. 

Senator Humpurey. But the Government of Mexico is a national 
sovereign government. And what the commission is recommending 
here is that at least in view of the differences in government, and the 
fact that the West Indian Colonial Government might not be quite 
as concerned about the welfare of their so-called nationals, that it 
might be more desirable from the humane point of view of intergov- 
ernmental relations for an agreement similar to the Mexican agree- 
ment to be entered into then with the West Indian Government. That 
is the point. 

Mr. Graw. It is not a valid point. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is a point of good honest difference of 
opinion. 

Mr. Graw. In the first place, the process and procedure of carrying 
on negotiations is stepped up when you have direct relationship be- 
tween the employer group and the worker’s government. You do 
not have to go through all this administrative red tape that you have 
when you have government to government contracting. I am going 
to later quote from the Department of State on that particular sub- 
ject. 

Senator Humpurey. We had the Department of State over here, 
and they are on your side on this. 

Mr. Graw. Of course. 

Senator Humpnrey. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Graw. They realize we are right, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I have appointed myself momentarily, at least, 
to have a little interest in the American people for a change. I want 
to talk about our American nationals. All 1 am saying is if we would 
spend half as much time providing busses and transportation and 
housing and food and travel and health and subsistence for American 
domestic workers as we have provided for Bahamans and West Indians 
and Mexicans, we might have some domestic workers. 

Mr. Graw. I thought you said the foreign workers were being 
abused, and that was the reason for the contract. 

Senator Humpurey. No; I said the difference between the Mexican 
and Bahaman contract was primarily on deductions and the com- 
mission had what I call a humane interest in these Bahaman nationals. 

As compared with the abuse of the foreign import labor and domes- 
tic labor, I do not think there is any comparison. I think the domes- 
tic labor gets much the worse deal. Nobody provides them with 
transportation. 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. When do they? 

Mr. Graw. You are certainly very wrong. 

- Senator Humpnrey. Very limited, believe me. The average guy 
works his way across the country. 

Mr. Graw. We are getting back to that “half” business. 

Senator Humrnrey. Not half. Iam saying that the average migra- 
tory worker who goes from Texas to Arizona to New Mexico to Cali- 
fornia is not provided with a bus by Greyhound Co., Inc., to move him 
unless he pays for it himself. If an employer wants to bring workers 
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to my State of Minnesota from Mexico, the employer in Minnesota 
pays the full trip all the way and returns them. Not only that, but 
the Government of the United States sees that the employer pays that 
worker. But if this employee is an American citizen and if the em- 
ployer does not pay him, the employee has to hire an attorney to get 
his wages. There are those differences. 

Mr. Graw. That is what you want to impose on the employers of 
the British West Indians? 

Senator Humpnurey. No. All lam trying to say is that if you would 
have half as much compassion in your heart for the domestic worker 
as we have for the foreign worker I think more of the domestic work- 
ers would turn up for the job. 

Mr. Graw. Senator Humphrey, Mr. Sikes has more explicit details 
on this, but I am going to tell you of one experience. I will give you 
some more if you want them. We have made, jointly with the Employ- 
ment Service, a number of efforts to recruit farm labor for the fruit 
and vegetable industry in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and other States. Two years ago we spent about $2,500 of our 
own money on a recruitmnet effort that netted us, I believe, 24 men. 
Three months later there were eight of them left. This year—I wish 
I had a copy of it for you, but it is in process, we are not preparing it, 
the Employment Service is, maybe I have no right to offer it to you— 
but a report has been prepared by the Employment Service showing 
what has happened in the case of Florida vegetable growers who have 
advanced many thousands of dollars of transportation expense to get 
workers down from Mississippi and those States. In some cases they 
did not stay; if 10 men came, 8 of them showed up for work. A week 
later there were 4 of them there. Maybe at the end of the next week 
there were 2. The following week there was 1. We are compiling 
data on that at this time. 

Senator Humpurey. To what do you attribute this? 

Mr. Graw. I attribute it to the various general factors we have dis- 
cussed here, plus the fact that in those various States there is already 
today employment for the willing and able workers, and, consequently, 
all we get are what we call 

Senator Humpurey. Left-overs? 

Mr. Graw. Left-overs, that is right, “tourists.” It is a very deplor- 
able condition and a very expensive one for all of our farmers. If 
anybody has tried to tell you that we have not made every possible 
effort to get domestic labor and help them out—— 

Senator Humpurey. What do you pay the domestic worker? 

Mr. Graw. The hourly wage runs from 60 to 75 cents, depending 
on the prevailing wage in the area, with maybe 10 or 20 cents an hour 
or 30 cents additional for those who have some greater skills. It is 
on piecework that they really make their money. Any good piece- 
worker can get out and make 12, 15, 18 dollars a day. He has to work. 
It is not child’s play or anything like that. Not only can they do it, but 
they do. 

Senator Humenrey. What do you pay the Bahamans? 

Mr. Graw. They are paid exactly the prevailing wage. 

Senator Humprrey. The established prevailing wage in the com- 
munity ? 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Who sets the prevailing wage? 
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Mr. Graw. Nobody sets the prevailing wage. No individual sets 
it. It is just set by the fact that you know that it exists. It is the 
competitive price that you pay to get labor. 

Senator Humrurey. Would you not think that in view of the short- 
age of labor that the price would go up? 

Mr. Graw. It has. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is not very high, is it? 

Mr. Graw. It has gone up from what it was. 

Senator Humrurey. Yes, but it was pretty low. Sixty to eighty 
cents an hour would not be called a high wage. 

Mr. Graw. I have filed with your subcommittee an exhibit in which 
I brought some of them out. Actually that 60 or 80 cents per hour 

‘rmits that farm worker to net a lot more money that he would net 
in the city for a dollar and a dollar and a quarter an hour. 

Senator Humpnrey. You provide him with housing? 

Mr. Graw. In most instances, yes, sir. Of course, where they have 
the public camps, he pays for them at a very nominal charge, 

Senator Humpnurey. All right; proceed. — 

Mr. Graw (reading) : 

(7) The Commission recommends again that “Puerto Rico and Hawaii be 
recognized as part of the domestic labor supply, and workers from these Terri- 
tories be accorded preference over foreign labor in such employment as they 
are willing and suited to fill.” This is already the practice followed by the 
Employment Service. 

(8) The Commission recommends: “Where government-to-government agree- 
ments provide for the payment of the prevailing wages to foreign workers, this 
wage be ascertained by public authority after a hearing.” This is a typically 
theoretical, bureaucratic approach. Actually, “prevailing wage” varies within 
the area (some counties have two or more wage areas), time, commodity, yield, 
and a thousand other factors which go to balance the price-wage relationship. 
If it was the desire of the Commission to limit, and I said limit, wage rates or 
adjustments based on the factors enumerated, or to freeze wages (a function 
now allocated to the Wage Stabilization Agency on—we hope—a temporary 
basis) this would be a fine way to do so. If the worker is actually to be paid 
the prevailing wage, and to be permitted the benefits of any proper increases 
or adjustments, then the procedure should be left as at present. 


Senator Humpnrey. You mean the free market without the Gov- 
ernment entering into it? 

Mr. Graw. Free market. There are no private negotiations in- 
volved except between the employer and the worker. 

Serator Humpnrey. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Graw. That is right. 

Senator Humenrey. You believe, then, that the worker should 
have the privileges of the National Labor Relations Board? 

Mr. Graw. No, I do not. 

Senator Humpnrey. You have got to make a choice now. Either 
the Government does something about these wages or the private area 
does something about it. I personally believe that it is always better 
to leave the matter of wage structure to employer and employee, rather 
than have the Government setting wages. 

Mr. Graw. That is the way I feel about it. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is the way I feel about it, too. Now, the 
only question is, How does the individual operate to set his wages? 
You have the growers organized. You are representing the growers. 

Mr. Graw. I do not do any wage bargaining. Senator, you ought to 
come out some time 
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Senator Humpnrey. I have been around the country a little bit. I 
know what is going on. 

Mr. Graw. What time of the day were you there? 

Senator Humpurey. Early and late. Your growers are organized. 
You are not organized for a ‘mutual admiration society; are you! 

Mr. Graw. There is no organization for any wage adjusting or wage 
relationship. 

Senator Humrurery. You are organized for price and marketing 
purposes. 

Mr. Graw. We do not do any marketing. 

Senator Humenrey. What are you organized for? 

Mr. Graw. We operate as a trade association. 

Senator Humenrey. What is the purpose of the trade association? 

Mr. Graw. The purpose of the trade association is to represent 
groups in negotiations with the public and private agencies. We do 
not interfere with the farmers’ operations. 

Senator Humpurey. As a trade association, you are surely inter- 
ested in such things as price control, are you not ? 

Mr. Graw. Yes, certainly. 

Senator Humpurey. You are interested in marketing practices; 
are you not? 

Mr. Graw. Certainly. 

Senator Humpurey. That is all about your economics, about the 
price of your commodity. I am for that. I think it is wonderful. 
I think that is what you should do, organize cooperative marketing 
associations, trade associations. I think the law of the land ought to 
protect your right to do that, absolutely; give you full rights to par- 
ticipate in any ‘kind of association that you desire as an employ er or 

sroducer. What do you think about the individual that is a worker? 
Do you not think he also ought to be given those rights? 

Mr. Graw. Senator, I pointed out to you a little while ago that the 
particular field you are discussing we do not enter at all. The em- 
ployers are not organized for any wage bargaining purposes any more 
than the workers. As a matter of fact, some of the workers are, but 
the employers definitely are not. 

Senator Humpurey. I accept your statement. What I want next 
to find out is this: Do you think there is anything wrong in the 
employees being given the opportunity to organize for the purposes 
of their economic well-being! You are organized for the purposes of 
the price of your commodity ; ; are you not? 

Mr. Graw. Do not misunderstand me, sir, I have no objection to 
trade-unionism 
Senator Humenrey. Good, that is what I am asking you about. 

Mr. Graw. Per se. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am asking you whether you think the work- 
ers should be given the benefits of the National Labor Relations Act; 
that is, the right to have a union to represent them, the right to bargain 
collectively. If they can organize, first of all they would have to have 
an election to see shether or not they could be certified as a bargain- 
ing agent. Do you think they should be given those privileges? — 

Mr. Graw. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Why not? 

Mr, Graw. I touch on that point later on here. If you prefer, I will 
go on with this. 

98334—52—pt. 1——35 
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Senator Humpureyr. All right; you may doso. 
Mr. Graw (reading) : 


IV. THE WETBACK INVASION-——ILLEGAL ALIEN LABOR IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


The Commission recommends legislation that would discourage the employ- 
ment of illegal aliens in this country. Farm groups have also recommended 
such legislation, but urged that it not be so broad that human and property rights 
could be violated by armed agents of the Government. It is my personal con- 
viction that the Immigration and Naturalization Service, with adequate authori- 
zation and personnel, could restrain the flow of Mexicans into the United States, 
but, as stated heretofore, it would take the United States Army to stop it. 

Further, your attention should be called to the fact (and I find nowhere any 
recognition of this condition by the Commission report) that there are probably 
as many of these illegal aliens employed in industry as in agriculture. I am 
further advised that union officials have stated that it is impossible for them to 
distinguish among applicants those of Mexican ancestry who are legal residents 
or illegal entrants. It is difficult to understand why agriculture is made the 
whipping boy for a problem that is found in all other phases of life, aggravated 
by the undeniable fact that the underprivileged Mexican has a natural desire to 
better himself by seeking employment in this country, and will use any means 
to attain that end. The Immigration Service now finds it necessary to carry on 
continuous raids in industrial areas in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, and other 
cities. 

The proposal that legislation be enacted “(d) prohibiting the shipment in 
interstate commerce of any product on which illegal alien labor has worked” 
again shows failure on the part of the Commission personnel to ascertain the 
facts. Such a prohibition would punish the innocent along with the guilty, and 
in the case of perishables permit constant harassment of any grower or shipper 
who had incurred the personal displeasure of a person vested with such author: 
ity. Further, has the Commission tried to find to what extent this authority has 
been used under “hot goods” provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act? We 
know of no occasion on which it has been used; those with experience know it 
would be almost impossible of enforcement without penalizing the innocent. 


Senator Humpurey. You picked one point out of the numerous 
recommendations that are made here, the point (d) under No. 2, about 
prohibiting the shipment in interstate commerce of any product on 
which illegal alien labor has worked. I think you hit a rather soft 
point with them. ° 

Mr. Graw. Let us get one think straight. We have no wetback 
problem. We are in favor of keeping aliens out. We have gone on 
record as to that. 

Senator Humpurey. This is a matter of means. 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. For example, Congress has refused to appro- 
priate the money necessary for this. No. 1, much of the airlift pro- 
gram was stopped last year at the very time the wetback traffic was 
reaching its peak. No. 2, we find from evidence we have here that 
there is a good deal of knowing hiring of wetbacks, not so much in, 
your part of the country because you do not have a wetback problem, 
but in California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and some of the other 
Southwestern States. Senator Douglas proposed an amendment to 
the recently passed bill, now public law, to strengthen the control of 
the wetbacks. His amendment was that it would be a criminal offense 
for an employer knowingly to hire a wetback. What do you think 
about that? This is Senator Douglas’ amendment to the bill. 

Mr. Graw. Senator, in the first place, as you have pointed out, 
that problem does not directly concern us as farmers. As American 
citizens it does concern us. We are in favor, as I have stated before, 
of giving the Immigration and Naturalization Service the necessary 
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authority to enforce the immigration law, but without doing it in such 
a way as to abrogate peoples’ rights. Do not ask me. I am not a 
lawyer. I have heard the subject discussed, and some people say that 
the line is here, and some say that it is here. I do not know. I want 
them to keep the wetbacks out, and it is up to the lawyers and the 
Immigration Service to figure out how it can be done. 

Senator Humrurey. The point is that we need your support, 
because any time any of us in Congress bring up a proposal that we 
think would do something to keep the wetbacks out 

Mr. Graw. We supported legislation like that. 

Senator Humpurey. We did not get too much support for the 
Douglas amendment. 

Mr. Graw. I do not know anything about the Douglas amendment. 

Senator Humpurey. The bill that was passed was one that would 
put criminal penalties on people who transport wetbacks. The 
transportation of wetbacks is one thing and the hiring of wetbacks is 
another. This is a critical problem because this runs into hundreds 
of thousands of people in a year, and tremendous expense to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to enforce what little enforcement we 
have at the present time. I think the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service is trying to do an excellent job on that. They are under- 
staffed and inadequately equipped to do the job they ought todo. At 
the present time, if an immigration officer wants to come to a big 
farm, and we are not talking about a little old family-size farm with 
two people, but a big factory type or corporate type of farm, where 
there are hundreds of thousands of acres, and hundreds of workers 
working on the farm, Mr. Immigration Officer has to stand outside 
of the premises and call in like a hog caller asking for certain people 
to step outside so he can arrest them. And actually because of the 
lack of language in the law of the country frequently an immigration 
officer will say, “All of you wets step aside,” and the wets step out 
and they are arrested. Do you think you can enforce a law if you 
do not have the right of entry, if you do not have an opportunity 
to come on the property and to find these people ? 

Mr. Graw. Senator, I again say you are asking me a question I 
cannot answer with authority. I know so far as we are concerned in 
Florida we never interpose any objection to the immigration man 
coming on the farm. What happens elsewhere and what is done 
about it 

Senator Humrurey. In other words, you feel it would be all right 
for him to have the privilege to come on the farm ? 

Mr. Graw. We do it; that is all I can say. 

Senator Humpnrey. In this general recommendation, then, which 
is one of the main recommendations of the Commission on wetbacks, 
they have recommended that— 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service be strengthened by (a) clear stat- 
utory authority to enter places of employment to determine if illegal aliens are 
employed, (0) clear statutory penalties for harboring, concealing, or trans- 
porting illegal aliens, and (c) increased appropriations for personnel and 
equipment. 

All of that you would agree to? 

Mr. Graw. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. And legislation would be enacted to make it 
unlawful to employ aliens illegally in the United States. 


Mr. Graw. That is right. 
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Senator Humrpurey. Sanctions for the— 


removal by the Immigration and Naturalization Service of all illegally imported 
labor from any place of employment on which any illegal alien is found em- 
ployed; (0) fine and imprisonment; (c) restraining orders and injunctions; and 
(d) prohibiting the shipment in interstate commerce of any product on which 
illegal alien labor has worked. 


That last part you take exception to! 

Mr. Graw. I would certainly take exception to the last part; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Basically the rest of it is in reference to the 
Mexican agreement. 

Mr. Graw. That is right. 

Senator Humrurey. In the main you agree with the recommen- 
dation on the wetbacks? 

Mr. Graw. I agree—I have not read it as you have read it there— 
but in the main I agree with the recommendation; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Fine. 

Mr. Graw (reading) : 


Vv. HOW MIGRATORY WORKERS FIND EMPLOYMENT 


(1) “Federal legislation be enacted to prohibit interstate recruitment of farm 
labor by crew leaders, labor contractors, employers, employers’ agents, and 
other private recruiting agents except when such agents are licensed by the 
Department of Labor” and would give the proposed Federal committee au- 
thority to “develop standards.” 


That is one of the places where the committee steps in. 

Mr. Barsasn. It would be under a law. 

Mr. Graw. It is all done by law. 

Senator Humpnrey. And the law would have to be established 
by Congress. 

Mr. Graw. And also— 


(2) the “States enact laws and establish enforcement machinery to regulate 
and license labor contractors, crew leaders, and other private recruiting agents 
operating interstate. * * *” 

Here again is an obvious effort to vest control over farm labor in a Federal 
agency, and to divest the States of their rights—other than to carry out the 
instructions of the Federal agency. Had the Commission personnel consulted 
United States Employment Service officials—which it consistently failed to do— 
it would have found that the Employment Service officials in the supply States 
are far better able to judge the qualifications, integrity, ability, and reliability 
of the crew leader or labor contractor. There is need for improvement in some 
State laws, and in greater coordination between States, through interstate 
compacts. Some regulation of the private labor contractor is necessary. I will 
comment on that later. Other than that, the Employment Service is already 
carrying out the parts of the recommendation that are fair, practical and 
enforceable. 

Recommendations (3) to (7) are all part of the same pattern of propaganda. 

(8) The Commission recommends that “The United States Employment Service 
and the State employment services be advised on farm labor questions by the 
tripartite advisory councils as provided for in the Wagner-Peyser Act or by 
tripartite subcommittees of the councils.” This is a seemingly proper recom- 
mendation, but analysis shows it to be invalid. Agricultural workers have long 
demonstrated a lack of interest in union organization. Many attempts have 
been made to entice them into becoming members of so-called unions which 
offered them the moon. In my Florida experience I have never seen a con- 
scientious, sincere effort to organize farm workers; the promoters have always 
had to rely on promises they could not fulfill, and on virtual blackmail of both 
worker and employer. In every instance the effort has failed, for the “unions” 
had nothing to offer. There is no responsible union spokesman for agricultural 
labor in Florida and—to the best of my knowledge—anywhere else in the United 
States. 
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Senator Humrurey. I doubt if there ever will be if we leave it 
as it is. 

Mr. Graw (reading) : 

What does the Commission propose? Would it have put on such a tripartite 
council “union” members representing these scalawag farm labor “unions,” or 
would they suggest appointment of members of industrial unions or of public 
members who know nothing of and have no direct interest in agriculture. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let me stop you there. We have a farm place- 
ment service. The farm placement service has an advisory committee. 
The purpose of the farm placement committee is to evaluate the 
needs—— 

Mr. Graw. They have no advisory committee. The United States 
Employment Service has an advisory . 

Senator Humrpurey. Yes, they do. They have a special committee. 

Mr. Graw. They have a special farm labor committee. 

Senator Humrurey. That is the advisory committee to the farm 
placement service, and on this committee are nothing but employers 
of farm labor. 

Mr. Lassury. Not now. 

Senator Humrpurey. When did it change, yesterday ? 

Mr. Lassury. They have just recently appointed union members. 

Senator Humeurey. They are talking about it now. The Secretary 
of Labor has been talking about it. 

Mr. Lassury. He has been shirking his job if he has not done it, 
because that went out a month and a half ago. 

Senator Humpnrey. They have not made any change yet. They 
are talking about it. Up until the Commission report came out there 
farm a farm mene service which had an advisory committee con- 
sisting entirely of one group. I know they must be represented, the 
employers, but the fact of the matter is that migratory labor is not 
only a farm problem, as you have so well pointed out, Mr. Graw, you 
have pointed out very well it is an industrial problem, too. There is 
an invasion of these illegal migrants into the industry of the cities 
which is having a very serious effect on standards, because an illegal 
migrant can be blackmailed into accepting anything. 

i. there is a public interest. Church leaders have been here to 
tell us of the public interest. There is a public interest in terms of 
the education of the children of migratory workers. The migratory 
worker poses a social problem by the fact he is uprooted from what he 
may call his home in order to obtain employment. It has been my 
opinion, and I only speak for myself here, that an advisory committee 
should have on it representation of the public and it oad have rep- 
resentation of the poor fellow who is going to do the work, as well as 
the fellow who is going to do the hiring. That kind of tripartite 
situation or committee would seem to make sense. We have it for 
everything else. 

Mr. Graw. My next paragraph touches on that very point, sir. I 
never got to it. 

Senator Humrurey. All right. 

Mr. Graw (reading) : 

The theory of the Wagner-Peyser Act, if I interpret it correctly, is that the 
workers in an industry should be represented on a council which advised on 


matters relating to worker-employer relationship. There is no individual, no 
union, no organization in the United States which can honestly hold itself out as 
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representing the farm workers of the Nation, and entitled to “advise” on their 
behalf. At the present time there is a farm labor committee advising the 
Secretary of Labor on farm matters, and there is also a committee of labor 
unionists, nominated by the responsible heads of the two great national unions, 
with whom the Secretary may consult. They are on the same level. Properly, 
the Secretary of Labor retains policy jurisdiction, and determines policy after 
consulting with each group as well as with his experienced personnel and the 
State agencies. It is safe to say that no tripartite.council would be acceptable 
to the Commission personnel unless it accepted their theories. The obvious 
objective is not impartiality such as a tripartite council is supposed to display, 
but expansion of bureaucracy, which leads to socialism. 

Senator Humpurey. We sure jumped a long ways there. We 
started out with the Farm Placement Service, and as I understand it, 
you say that no Federal agency, such as that, would be very content 
with an advisory committee unless the advisory committee advised 
them as they want to be advised. Is that what you said? 

Mr. Graw. I said no such thing. I was not referring to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Senator Humrpnrey. I did not say the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Graw. I said the Commission ee t is just an expres- 
sion of opinion, and itismy opinion. You may havea different one. 

Senator Humrnurey. In other words, if we get a tripartite committee 
that represents workers—— 

Mr. Ona. Where are you going to get it? 

Senator Humpnrey. Worker, employer—there must be some work- 
ers inthe area. We could just appoint one. They do not always have 
to be organized. There are undoubtedly some people there who are 
out working in the fruit and vegetable picking or cutting. Could they 
not represent at least the human interest point of view! 

Mr. Graw. I see. Who would select them? 

Senator Humpnrey. The same people that select the present com- 
mittee, that is, the head of the Employment Service. 

Mr. Barras. In any case, you do not object to this thing in prin- 
ciple. Your only question is that there are in your judgment no 
organizations capable of representing farm workers. But if there 
were—— 

Mr. Graw. No, that is one of them. I say you already have a 
tripartite advisory committee to the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. The governing body in Florida is a tripartite commission, not 
just an advisory committee, but the governing body. The Florida 
Industrial Commission has a public member, a labor member and an 
industry member. All the special farm labor committee does is 
advise the Farm Placement Service on management problems and 
keep them posted. 

Senator Humrnrey. It does pretty well. In 1949 the special ad- 
visory committee established by act of Congress to the United States 
Employment Service, the Secretary of Labor, said that there was no 
need of any foreign importation of labor. 

Mr. Graw. Pardon, sir? 

Senator Humpnrey. The Federal Advisory Council established by 
act of Congress, stated in December 1949 that there was no need for 
the importation of foreign contract labor. A little bit later, within a 
month, he Secretary of Labor accepts the recommendation of the Farm 
Placement Service advisory committee that there is a need, and it so 
happens that the advisory committee to the Farm Placement Service 
is one made up of employers. 
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Mr. Graw. I am sorry, but you are just a little bit wrong in that 
statement. 

Senator Humenrey. Good; I have been wrong before. 

Mr. Graw. Because what you have said about what the advisory 
committee recommended is true, but I happen to be a member of the 
special farm labor committee, and have been ever since it was or- 
ganized, and we were called into session in Washington and the Sec- 
retary of Labor appeared before us and read to us a letter in which 
he stated that he recognized the need for the continued use of foreign 
labor. That was not done through any influence of the special farm 
labor committee. 

Mr. Barsasu. You made no such recommendation / 

Mr. Graw. What is that? 

Mr. Barsasu. Your committee made no such recommendation ¢ 

Mr. Graw. I am not going into any trap here. 

Senator ere We do not want to trap you. 

Mr. Graw. Yes; we made the recommendation later, but he made his 
statement to us first. In fact, I have a copy of the letter. He made 
his statement before or at the opening of the meeting. 

Mr. Bareasn. But before that at no time did you recommend that 
foreign labor be used ? 

Mr. Graw. Certainly we recommended before. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is what we are getting at. The top 
Federal Advisory Council, which is established by act of Congress, 
had recommended no importation in December 1949. This is a matter 
of testimony. Mr. Galvin, from the Department of Labor, did admit 
this. By the time that the farm placement advisory committee, that 
is the special farm labor committee—which is all grower with no 
representation of worker by the time they had arrived in Washing- 
ton, there was a change in the decision, and the change in the decision 

was that there was a need for foreign contract labor. Mr. Galvin, 
I think, testified to the fact that there had been consultation with 
the representatives of the special farm labor committee, and that 
the Secretary of Labor disregarded or set aside the recommendation 
of his Federal Advisory Council, and adopted the recommendations 
of the farm penne advisory committee; is that correct? 

Mr. Graw. Senator, you draw a different conclusion from what I 
do. You apparently have drawn a conclusion here that a group of 
farm representatives, in effect, tell the Secretary of Labor what he 
should do about something. The conclusion I draw, and I think the 
only valid one, is ‘that the Secretary of Labor has available to him 
through the Employment Service and its various branches, the facili- 
ties for gathering information, as to need and supply. He came out 
with a statement not so long ago that 4144 million more workers are 
going to be needed in industry and a large percentage are going to 
have to come from a riculture. We are scraping the bottom of the 
pot in agriculture. If you propose to take 414 million workers out, 
what is left ? 

Senator Humrnrey. I am not arguing about the merits of the 
judgment, Mr.Graw. I want to make it clear. I am arguing about the 
method at which the judgment was arrived, and I say that any ad- 
visory committee on the problem of farm labor should consist of 
public representatives, workers representatives, and employer repre- 
sentatives. The worker surely is involved in this in view of the 
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deplorable circumstances under which he lives; the communities are 
involved in this because of the abominable social conditions that 
exist; and surely the employer is involved in it because of the need 
for labor. I say to you that any kind of advisory committee that 
ignores two facets of society, namely, public interest and employee 
interest, and relies only on employer interest, is an advisory committee 
in name only, and literally is a mockery of the word “advisory.” 

Mr. Graw. I personally happen to have a very high opinion of the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Senator Humpurey. I have as high or higher an opinion. It would 
be exactly like receiving advice on a problem of merchandising by 
talking to just one segment of the clientele. 

Mr. Gray. Senator, there are probably 30 or so people who come to 
these meetings. They sit there and meet 1 day. The Employment 
Service, I do not know how many they have, maybe a thousand people 
working for them, hundreds at least, in all parts of the country, in 
contact with the situation, and their information and all is funneled 
up through the State and regional offices up here to Washington, and 
they act on the basis of that advice. 

enator Humpnrey. What did you do during the war? Did you 
have only employer representation during the war years? 

Mr. Graw. I do not recall that there was any. 

Senator Humpurey. Oh, yes, there was. 

Mr. Graw. At that time the program was administered—— 

Senator Humrurey. It was administered by the War Manpower 
Administration. Did you have any advice from worker representa- 
tion during the war? 

Mr. Graw. Iam sorry, I cannot answer the question. 

Mr. Srxes. If I may interrupt, Senator, during the war, the War 
Manpower Commission took care of industrial workers, and the im- 
portation of those. The importation of agricultural workers was the 
responsibility of the War Food Administration, a branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right, but there was a farm placement 
service attached to the United States Office of Employment during the 
war. There was one in my State anyway, and we are quite an agri- 
cultural State. 

Mr. Srxes. But during the war, placement of farm personnel was 
ar of the Department of Agriculture, not the Department of 

or. 

Senator Humpurey. I am asking you what kind of advice did they 
receive, and from whom ? 

Mr. Srxes. So far as I recall, and I do not profess to be correct, 
but as I recall, there was not an advisory committee to the War Food 
Administration. 

Senator Humpurey. There was an advisory committee for the Farm 
Placement Service during the war to the United States Office of Em- 
ployment. At least there was in the State of Minnesota, which is a 
rather sizable agricultural State, and it had worker representation. It 
was after the war years that there was a change to the complete farm 
representation on the advisory committee. 

Mr. Srxes. That came about when the functions of the placement 
of agricultural personnel was transferred from the Department of 
Agriculture to the United States Employment Service, and ultimately 
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to the Department of Labor. I can speak only from my recollection 
with respect to Florida, but I do not recall any advisory committee to 
the War Food Administration during the war on agricultural 
personnel. 

Senator Humenurey. All right, we will check into this and get the 
background, because I am sure there was. 

Mr. Sixes. That is within my recollection. I do not state that as 
a matter of fact. 

Mr. Barsasu. I think it would be useful to the committee to pin 
down Mr. Graw’s statement on this matter. Do you object to labor 
representation and public representation on these labor advisory com- 
mittees to the Farm Placement Service as a matter of principle, or do 
you not think it is necessary ? 

Mr. Graw, I do not think it is necessary. You already have your 
tripartite advisory committee there. This special farm labor com- 
mittee has been blown up out of any relation to its actual importance 
in the picture. I did not realize Y held such an important job. 

Senator Humrnrey. You hold an important one. I am familiar 
with one of the most important States of the Union bar none, and I 
know what the farm placement service advisory committee is in my 
State, and I think it ought to have representation of the public, of 
the people who work on the farm, and the employers. I think it is a 
mockery until it does. 

Mr. Graw. Have you ever analyzed the recommendations made by 
that special farm labor advisory committee? You will find that the 
recommendations of that special farm labor committee all are keyed 
to providing better housing, better working conditions, for better re- 
cruitment and routing facilities in the employment service, for the 
separation of industrial from farm labor, so that the farm worker 
would not be just some guy who went into the employment service 
office and got the leavings. We want him to be recognized as a 
responsible American citizen. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am not complaining about the recommenda- 
tions. I am complaining about the constituency of the advisory com- 
mittee. May I say I have been no more obstreperous with you than 
I was with the Department of Labor because I say that every bit of 
evidence that has come before this committee, and the Agriculture 
Committee of which I am a member, where Public Law 78 was dis- 
cussed in bill form indicates that the public interest in migratory 
labor is paramount. This is a No. 1 social and economic problem for 
the entire United States, not just for Florida or Minnesota. All I am 
saying is that a problem of such dimensions requires the public interest 
to be represented. I think it is fair to say that when you have but one 
group represented, at least on the face of it the public is not repre- 
sented. I am not complaining about recommendations of the commit- 
tee. I have not read all of them. I am just saying that when you 
decide cases on a national policy, it should have public representation. 

Mr. Graw. We do not decide cases that affect national policy. 
The Farm Placement Service says to us, “How do you think we can 
get this to work smoother,” and that is all. We do not set any policies. 

Mr. Barpasu. Does your special farm labor committee serve a 
purpose ? 

Mr. Graw. Sometimes I wonder. 
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Mr. Barsasu. You would not be in favor of eliminating it, would 
you? You think it does serve a purpose by and large? 

Mr. Graw. I think in general it does. Any committee, where the 
administrative head of the Government will listen to people who are 
acquainted with problems and the operation of them—— 

enator Humpnurey. They should. 

Mr. Graw. They listen to them, sure. 

Mr. Barsasu. You have testified that you consider such questions 
as health, and working conditions, and clean places to live, important. 
Is it possible that in addition to the grower’s point of view, that there 
is also a legitimate point of view that might be, though not neces- 
sarily, at variance with the grower’s point of view? 

Mr. Graw. Certainly we recognize that fact. But I come back to 
my original statement that you already have your tripartite board. 

Senator Humpurey. Are the growers represented on that tripar- 
tite board ? 

Mr. Graw. Not that I know of. In Florida we do not even have 
any representation on it. 

Behatee Houmpurey. Then how is it a tripartite board? 

Mr. Graw. One member represents industry. 

Senator Humpurey. These people represent labor broadly as much 
as the top people represent industry. 

Mr. Graw. Am I to understand—— 

Senator Humpurey. There are two committees. I think we are 
getting them mixed up. 

Mr. Graw. I am not mixed up a bit. 

Senator Humpnrey. There is a top committee which I tried to point 
out to you is established by act of Congress. I am not talking about 
State committees. I am talking about the committees relating to the 
United States Employment Service, and its affiliated employment 
services. There is a Federal Advisory Council which is established 
by public law. That is a tripartite council as I think it should be. 

Now we come down to one facet or element of the Employment Serv- 
ice, which is the Farm Placement Service, which I think is the way it 
ought to be. Farm labor requires a type of special administrative 
treatment which I think Mr. Sikes pointed out. I agree that that is a 
fair statement. My feeling, however, is that at that level you should 
continue the tripartite type of arrangement, and I make my statement 
on the basis that there is a public interest involved. Further, as Mr. 
Barbash has stated here, there might be a time when the worker’s point 
of view, would be at variance with even the public point of view or 
the employer point of view. And all I am saying is that in order to 
improve the advisory level since the advisory committee does have 
a direct relationship to the adequacy and efficiency of the Farm Place- 
ment Service it may be desirable to have a tripartite arrangement. 

Mr. Graw. You are aware, sir, that the Secretary of Labor has ap- 
pointed an 18-man labor group to advise him, and they are on the 
same level. 

Senator Humrnrey. Yes; that is right, we have just heard it. But 
the Secretary of Labor is trying to think in terms of compartments. 
He is still thinking in terms of having a labor group to advise him on 
the labor aspect and the grower group on the grower aspect. 

At the State level, attached to the State farm placement service 
which is part of the State employment service, which, in turn, is affili- 
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ated with the United States Employment Service and the Department 
of Labor, I believe that there be this tripartite arrangement. 

Mr. Graw. We have it in Florida. 

Senator Humrurey. Excellent. What do you think about the rest 
of the country? Do you think it ought to have it? 

Mr. Graw. I am talking about Florida. I do not know anything 
about the rest of the country. 

Senator Humrpurey. Yes, but we are talking about bills which 
are not restricted to Florida alone. You are here to testify about the 
whole problem of migratory labor. Go ahead. 

Mr. Graw (reading) : 

I might say at this point also that the Commission personnel has displayed 
abysmal ignorance of the bargaining ability of the Florida farm worker. He 
does not need any union organizer to fight his battles for him; he can do so 
as an individual, or in a loose group. May I suggest to the subcommittee that 
it check the percentage increases in Florida farm wages as compared with 
industrial wages during the past few years; you may be surprised to learn 


that the “unorganized” farm worker has achieved more increases than has 
the unionized industrial worker. 


Mr. BarsasH. What is the basis for that statement ? 

Mr. Graw. You can take your USDA farm-wage records in Florida. 
Mr. Barrasu. Do you have these statistics ? 

Mr. Graw. Yes. 

Mr. Barsasu. Would you submit those for the record ? 

Mr. Graw. Yes, I think I have them all with me here. 

Senator Humpnrey. We have your over-all exhibit here. 


Mr. Graw. It is graphed in there. [Reading:] 


This is not intended as a criticism of the principle of trade-unionism; it 
is Obvious that well run, democratically organized unions have done a fine 
job in many industries. It is equally as obvious that the vast majority of 
farm workers do not feel they need unions to protect their interests. 


Mr. Barrasu. Should they have the right to join unions? 
Mr. Graw. They have the right. [Reading :] 


Independent thinkers like their farm employers, farm workers are not will- 
ing to permit their individual rights to be abrogated—by either employer or 
union organizer. 


VI. EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT AND LABOR RELATIONS 


I can concur in the Commission’s recommendations that the Agricultural 
Extension Service “make instruction in farm-labor management and labor rela- 
tions available to farm employers and to farm employees.” My association 
has long urged that this be done. I am glad the Commission personnel recog- 
ee the need for some education of farm workers as well as of farm em- 
ployers. 


Senator Humpurey. We have one recommendation that we agree on. 

Mr. Graw. We cannot be wrong all the time. 

Senator Humrnrey. That is right, the law of averages works 
that way. 

Mr. Graw. That is right, sir. [Reading:] 


I also wish to concur heartily in this significant recommendation: “The Agri- 
cultural Extension Service should also make available advice and counsel for 
the organizing of farm employer associations similar to those sponsored during 
World War II, which associations shall have the purpose of pooling their joint 
labor needs to promote orderly recruiting, better employment-worker relations, 
and more continuous employment.” Here is one place where I feel the views of 
the Commission members prevailed over those of the Commission hired per- 
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sonnel. The association of which I am general manager was organized under 
the conditions stated, at the time stated, and, among others, for the purposes 
stated. When I testified before the President’s Commission in Washington, I 
was quizzed in detail as to the manner in which our organization was set up and 
operated. One of the Commission members commented that he felt more As- 
sociations similar to ours should be organized. It is my belief that he insisted on 
inclusion of this excellent recommendation. Please note that this recommen- 
dation is directly contradictory to Commission personnel recommendations which 
appear in other chapters. The Commission personnel’s recommendations would 
abolish, banish, and crucify any farm labor association which attempted to as- 
sist the Farm Placement Service in preseason analysis, and in the recruitment, 
routing, and placement of farm workers. 

Mr. Barsasu. Where do they recommend this? 

Mr. Graw. You have it in the bill, this Employment Agency Act 
of 1952. 

Mr. Barsasu. How would it abolish it? 

Mr. Graw. Let me quote this. This is in section 3, “Definitions” 
and after subsection (f) (2) there appears a proviso, which reads in 
part as follows: 


Provided, however, That such terms shall not include— 


and then let us go over to page 5, item 5. 

Mr. BarsasH. What do you say this provision does? 

Mr. Graw. My interpretation, and I still say I am not an attorney— 
from the way I read it is that it would prohibit our association, which 
is an association of farmers, from working with the Employment Serv- 
ice in the manner we do. 

Mr. Barpasu. My understanding is that all it does is to exclude you 
from the operations of the bill. 

Mr. Graw. I am very glad of that. 

Senator Humrnrey. Make sure that nothing does happen to it. 
That is the purpose of the exclusion. 

Mr. Graw. That is fine. 

Mr. Barsasu. Suppose you were included. This would regulate 
you. It would not abolish you. Where does it say it abolishes you? 
Mr. Graw. If I am wrong about it, Mr. Barbash, I am very glad to 
cnow it. 

Mr. Barnasu. If we are wrong, we want to know about it, too. I 
think the Senator would say this is a committee print for purposes of 
discussion, 

Senator Humpnrey. Nobody has their name on it, I might state. 

Mr. Graw. Fine. 

Senator Humpnrey. We are only at the point in these committee 
prints to have something to direct our testimony toward. We thought 
that might be the better way to start. No member of the committee 
has concurred in any of the recommendations. We have taken these 
recommendations from the President’s report. 

Miss Hantry. This has the endorsement of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Senator Humpnrey. But that does not mean anything to this com- 
mittee until we endorse it. 

Mr. Barsasu. Are there any recommendations in the President’s 
report that would have the same effect ? 

Mt r. Graw. ‘They have recommended—I do not remember just where 
it is—but from my reading of that, my interpretation was that an 
association such as ours be prohibited from participating. If I am 
wrong in that 
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Mr. Barnasn. Your statement is rather strong and positive. Your 
written statement does not have the reservations which you are making 
in your extemporaneous remarks and, therefore, I would suggest if 
you have specific references where this would do it, I think the com- 
mittee record should show this because I am sure that is not the intent 
of any legislation or any member of the committee. Mr. Chairman, 
is that right? 

Senator Humpurey. I am sure it is not my intent. I can only 
speak for myself. We have seven members of the committee and they 
are all individualists. 

Mr. Graw. I can be wrong in interpreting things. I am not an 
attorney. 

Mr. Barsasn. Neither are we. 

Mr. Graw. Now, continuing with the exhibit: 


“The Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley) be amended to 
extend coverage to employees on farms having a specified minimum employment.” 
The legal processes of collective bargaining (assuming the existence of a valid 
farm labor union) are so slow that perishable agricultural commodities would 
perish before the machinery had ground slowly to a conclusion. This fact is 
known to the shrewd organizers, and they realize that they could place the farm 
employer in a position where he would have no bargaining power whatsoever, for 
his entire season’s income might be at stake. If the Congress wishes to place 
the Nation’s perishable food supply completely at the mercy of organizers who 
have shown they would use the power of secondary boycott to ruin a farmer 
who refused to accede to all of their demands, then it should accept the proposal. 
“A specified minimum employment” is another booby-trap, because even the 
small commercial farmer (and most fresh fruits and vegetables are produced 
on these commercial farms) employs a half-dozen or more workers during each 
season, Actually, everyone except the smallest subsistence farmer would be 
caught under this provision. We refer you to the comments made on the pre- 
ceding chapter. 


VII. EMPLOYMENT, WAGES, AND INCOMES 


The Commission Report recommends: “Minimum wage legislation to cover 
farm laborers, including migratory workers * * * that State legislatures 
give serious consideration to * * * minimum wage legislation * * * 
Federal and State unemployment compensation legislation be enacted to cover 
agricultural labor * * * and that the Federal Security Act be amended to 
provide matching grants to States for general assistance on the condition that no 
needy person be denied assistance because of lack of legal residence status.” 
Certainly no one can oppose the alleged objectives of these recommendations, 
but the Commission personnel has once more demonstrated its inability or un- 
willingness to obtain and analyze the facts. 

First, minimum wage legislation has been considered not practicable in agri- 
culture (viz: The exemptions granted in the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
subsequent amendments), for reasons which are inherent in the worker, and in 
the production and marketing system—not the employer. A pronounced caste 
system exists among Florida from workers, between sexes, age groups, and 
“experience” groups. A man expects to be paid more than a woman; a young, 
husky man expects to be paid more than an older man; the man performing a 
semiskilled task expects higher compensation than the unskilled; and many 
other distinctions exist in the mind of the worker which govern his views as 
to what his compensation rate should be. 


Senator Humpnrey. This is just a minimum rate. There would be 
nothing to prevent these variables at higher levels. 
Mr. Graw. I am going to touch on that, sir. 


Where farm workers are paid on a piece rate, as in harvesting, the average 
earnings now exceed 75 cents per hour, and the willing and able worker averages 
more than $1 an hour, contrary to inspired rumors. It is in the hourly tasks that 
a minimum wage rate would be against the best interests of the workers least 
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able to fend for themselves. A 75 cents per hour legal minimum would neces- 
sarily apply to the least efficient worker (i. e., an elderly woman) ; the stronger, 
younger, abler worker would insist that he receive a higher rate. This could 
only result in the elderly person, women, and others with age or physical dis- 
abilities being unable to obtain employment, because a brief study of the eco- 
nomics of agriculture would show that these people are not capable of earning 
75 cents an hour. Agriculture is one of the industries in which efficiency is 
genuinely recognized and rewarded. Minimum-wage legislation would remove 
or nullify this incentive. 

Second, public officials often admit they are unable to prevent abuse of un- 
employment compensation privileges in industry, where it is relatively easy to 
check on the worker, because of the continuity of employment with a single 
employer. Imagine the problem that would arise in attempting to check the 
work record and employment opportunity of every migrant farm worker. Un- 
less the Congress is prepared to employ an army of investigators, the net result 
of such a proposal would be that the shiftless migrants who are now causing 
all the trouble would be perpetually “unemployed” and demanding public 
assistance. I suggest you check this statement with responsible State officials 
in your or any other State, because enactment of well-meant legislation of this 
type could very well defeat the very purpose of your subcommittee, that of im- 
proving the status of the willing and able migrant farm worker. I am sure 
you will agree there is no obligation to give Federal doles to those who are 
patently unwilling to work. 

Third, the basic assumption on which the alleged need for minimum-wage 
legislation in agriculture is predicated is that agricultural employment does not 
provide sufficient income to farm workers. It is true that agricultural workers 
did not have sufficient employment opportunities during the 1930’s. It is equally 
true that the industrial workers were in the same plight. Today the willing 
and able agricultural worker who works year around in Florida, or follows one 
of the migration patterns up the Atlantic coast, is able to earn more net annual 
income than a person of his education, background, experience, and training 
would be able to earn in industry. Much publicity is given to statistics which 
show low annual farm worker income, without regard to what it costs the 
worker to live. Certainly the net income of the willing and able worker above 
his cost of living should be the criterion on which comparisons should be made 
and not a mass of statistics which lump the efficient and willing worker with 
those who work just enough to “get by.” Published estimates of the value of 
“perquisites” are based on what these perquisites may cost the employer, and not 
on what similar services, such as housing, food, transportation, etc., may cost the 
industrial worker. 

VIII, HOUSING 


In brief, the Commission report would provide for a mandatory ‘standards of 
housing,” without regard to the actual need of the worker, what he can afford 
to pay, what the income of the producer would permit him to provide, and the 
many differences in climatic conditions and other factors in the various States. 

The Employment Service, and a number of States, have already set up certain 
minimum standards which can be adapted to local needs. There is no necessity 
for the imposition of a bureaucratic Federal committee to set “standards” which 
could well be prejudicial to the worker, to the employer, or to both. 

Senator Humpuerey. I am of the opinion that the States could doa 
great deal more than they are doing. 

Mr, Graw. That could well be true, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. What I am trying to have you keep in mind, 
and I know you have here primarily as a representative from Florida, 
is that we are talking about a problem that has Nation-wide signifi- 
cance and implications. The problem that you have with your people 
in Florida may be somewhat limited, in view of the number of out- 
side migrants, that is, people who come in from other States. Your 
extra employment is pretty much handled by contract labor. But 
now we talk about a problem that relates to hundreds of thousands of 
a: this whole matter of the domestic migratory worker in the 

nited States, particularly in Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
California. 
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You have some opinions on recommendation No. 8 about housing. 
I think you ought also to take into consideration the very serious 
and deplorable condition which exists in many areas, conditions 
which have been written up in magazines, periodicals, religious pub- 
lications, economic publications, conditions about which men and 
women of great renown and repute have been deeply shocked and 
concerned. I do not think it is good enough to put this aside by talk- 
ing about bureaucratic control. 

I am not arguing whether it should be the Federal Government or 
the State government, or whether it should be a private organization. 
The simple fact presented to this committee and not contradicted is 
that hundreds of thousands of children in America, the richest Nation 
on the face of the earth, are without opportunity for schooling. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are living as animals would live, rather than as 
people, in the most deplorable condition of housing. At least that is 
the testimony, which we have had, and no one has been able to in any 
way weaken this testimony. 

Now the question comes, what should be done about it? I do not 
think we should close our eyes even though it is a difficult problem. 
You pointed out the difficulties. I do not deny the difficulties. What 
do we do about it? Do we just let these people go from bad to worse ? 
We had before this committee a young man from San Antonio, Tex., 
who was of Latin-American extraction, of Mexican ancestry. He 
made a very intelligent and moving plea for his people, as he called 
them. He told us what was happening to these people who are Amer- 
ican citizens. They have just as much right to and protection by the 
laws of this country as you and I. They are not getting it. What 
do we do about it? Do we just say it is difficult, we cannot do any- 
thing, or if we do something is it bureaucratic control ? 

To be sure bureaucratic control is something which needs to be 
watched. I think it can be, and sometimes is, an evil. But it is not 
half as evil as letting somebody perish by failing to provide the essen- 
tial needs for their lives. 

Mr. Graw. Senator, again reminding you of the fact that I can 
only speak with any degree of authority on Florida, I must remind 
you that you have conditions now in this country where there is a 
tight labor supply. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is right. 

Mr. Graw. Where the worker has the election of where he is going 
to work and what kind of work he is going todo. Our Florida farm- 
ers have found that the better housing they have for the workers, 
the better type of worker they attract, and the longer they keep them, 
and the better they work. We are not in any disagreement on that, 
sir. We feel the same. 

Senator Humrpnrey. You would say, then, that this recommenda- 
tion is in substance accurate? 

Mr. Graw. I have said, sir, and I repeat it, that I believe that the 
necessary machinery for that already exists in the Employment 
Service. 

Senator Humenrey. You would not mind if I would be quite im- 
pertinent about it and say that I have never seen the Employment 
Service bleed and die over the plight of the workers. 

Mr. Graw. You have not been out in the field as much as I have. 
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Senator Humrurey. I have been ont a good deal. This is my 
business. 

Mr. Graw. No, sir. 

Senator Humenrey. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Graw. Before we get any workers directed to any housing 
by the Employment Service, their man goes down there and checks 
over the housing and checks to see if the board of health has cleared 
it. They will not route workers to any employer who does not have 
adequate housing. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to commend Florida, then, because 
Florida is setting a national pattern on this which, according to your 
testimony, is so far beyond anything else we have heard before this 
committee that Florida should receive some sort of citation, because 
this is not the case in many instances. 

Mr. Graw. Senator, I was going to say later, but I would like 
to now extend to you an invitation, you and the members of your sub- 
committee, to come down to Florida——- 

Senator Humpnrey. I was suggesting that yesterday. 

Mr. Graw. And if there is any statement that I have made in here 
that is not accurate, I will withdraw it. [Reading :] 


We in Florida are improving our farm housing as rapidly as conditions will 
permit. Farmers recognize that those who have the best housing will attract 
the best workers. Workers refuse to work for the farmer who provides inade- 
quate quarters. State laws set minimum sanitary standards applicable to State 
and local conditions. World War II prevented new construction, and hampered 
improvement of existing housing. Defense needs have again restricted the 
supply of materials essential to new construction and repairs, and the setting of 
so-called minimum standards by a bureaucratic agency could easily disrupt 
agricultural production in many areas. 

Our farmers do not want Federal grants. They prefer to pay their own way. 
But contrary to the assumptions of many urban residents, the average farmer 
is not rich or getting rich, and I am talking again about Florida, and he will 
need aid to improve his housing as rapidly as possible. Certainly a Government 
which has show itself willing to donate millions for foreign construction and 
slum clearance in this country should be willing to extend to the farmer long- 
term financing assistance which would permit him to erect adequate self-liquidat- 
ing farm labor housing without depleting his capital or hypothecating his 
future, and to remain an independent, self-reliant American citizen. 


Senator Humpurey. You would not regard that kind of authority 
from the Government as intrusion of the Federal] bureaucracy into 
the farm ? 

Mr. Graw. I am assuming legislation existed. If any money was 
lent, there would be, and necessarily should be, certain restrictions 
placed upon it. 

Senator Humpurey. Surely. 

Mr. Graw. Proper restrictions. But the Government would not 
be running that housing or administering it. 

Senator Humpurey. May I read to you on page 143 of the Presi- 
dent’s report on Migratory Labor a few lines on this housing question, 
because there is testimony there pertaining to your own State by the 
State supervisor of the Farm Placement Service in Florida. The 
Commission comments: 


The noteworthy point in this connection is that Government does not assume 
any responsibilities concerning the conditions of work for which it is recruiting 
either at the State or Federal level. This was stated to us again and again by 
the Employment Service. The attitude of recruitment officials toward the con- 
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ditions of work for which it recruits is illustrated by the following testimony 
given us by the State supervisor of the Farm Placement Service in Florida: 

Question. You say the Employment Service tries to make sure that there is 
housing for these people? How do you make sure that there is housing? What do 
you do? 

Answer. That varies greatly. Where it is possible, we inspect * * *. 

Question. Of course, you would have no authority if you found * * * any 
housing inadequate * * * to tell the grower, “You have got to fix this up 
so and so, and put beds in,” and so on? Would you have such authority? 

Answer. No, sir; none whatever * * *, 

Question. * * * Could you not refuse to refer workers to that farm, if, 
in your opinion, the housing was in bad shape? 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. Do you do that? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Do you have a standard of housing written up in some way on 
the basis of which you do that? 

Answer. No, sir. In other words, it must be a question of at least reasonable 
protection against the weather. That is about as far as we can go. 

That is the end of the testimony on this particular issue. 

Here the Commission observes : 

With scarcely any exceptions, Employment Service personnel testified that 
they saw no advantage in their being given authority to approve conditions of 
work prior to recruitment and referral of prospective workers. Mainly, the 
reason for this position, as explained, was that the Employment Service, being 
a service agency, did not want its work complicated by the addition of inspec- 
tion duties which were thought to be “‘administrative.” 

You said a while ago that the Commission did not pay much atten- 
tion to the Employment Service. I was going to correct you at that 
time because they worked closely with them and we have had a man 
in here from the Employment Service who told us about the close 
work between the Commission and the Employment Service. The 
fact of the matter is that the Employment Service views housing as 
shelter. There ay be instances where an Employment Service di- 
rector takes a much stronger position, and I have felt, and I think 
somewhat like yourself, that they can do even more than has been 
done by their administrative power and their administrative dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. Graw. Senator, you quoted Mr. Robnett’s statement. Accord- 
ing to his statement, he said in effect that they did not have authority 
to inspect housing prior to its occupancy by any labor, and that they 
did not think they should have that authority. Parenthetically, 
might say that the State board of health does have that type of au- 
thority. Second, Mr. Robnett brought out, which is eminently cor- 
rect, that they do not refer workers to housing that is inadequate. 
There is quite a distinction, sir, between determining in advance 
whether or not housing is adequate, and for the Employment Service 
to determine whether they will refer workers to housing that is not 
adequate. 

Senator Humrnurey. Did not Mr. Robnett qualify his powers of 
referral when he said, “In other words, it must be a question of at 
least reasonable renee against the weather. This is about as far 
as wecan go”? Do you call that adequate housing? 

Mr. Laszury. I do not think that is a true statement. 

Mr. Graw. I do not know what was taken out of context; but it is 
not up to him to set the standards. I am talking from experience 
when I tell you that the Employment Service in Florida does not 
refer workers to housing that is inadequate. 
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Senator Humpnrey. What do you call adequate housing? Do you 
call running water, range, stove, necessary ¢ 

Mr. Graw. That depends on the type of conditions existing at the 
moment. It means that they be clean, and that they have—— 

Senator Humpurey. Excuse me. I wonder, Mr. Graw, if you can 
come back at 2 o’clock and finish your testimony ? 

Mr. Graw. Any time. . 

Senator Humpurey. Lunch hour is way overdue, and I have an 
appointment with some other people. 

Mr. Graw. Weare here at your service. 

Sener Houmpurey. Unless you have a plane connection or some- 
thing. 

Mr. Graw. No,sir. I am here to serve you. 

Senator Humrurey. Unless you want to file the rest of your state- 
ment. If you want to file the rest of it we can conclude your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Graw. That is entirely up to you. 

Senator Humpnrey. What page are you on now in your 17-page 
statement ? 

Mr. Graw. Page 16. 

Senator Humpurey. I think we can file the latter part of that as 
read. We will just include it. 

Mr. Graw [reading]: 


IX. HEALTH, WELFARE AND SAFETY 


There are desirable features in the Commission recommendations as to the 
health programs and safety education for farm migrants. Advances in this 
direction have already been made in Florida. Such “programs” should be care- 
fully scanned to assure that they are not merely expansion of the bureaucratic 
eontrols of agencies such as the Federal Security Agency, and that they would 
actually render a service to the farm migrant. All such assistance should be 
directed through the States where the local needs are best known. 


X. CHILD LABOR 


Fair and intelligent enforcement of the 1949 child-labor amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act is desirable. No one can argue in favor of abuses 
which are damaging to the mental or physical health of the adolescent. This is 
no serious problem in Florida, where the peak of harvest activity occurs during 
the school term. The principal difficulty is the evasion of the law by parents, 
who often attempt to use the children on a piecework harvest, in spite of efforts 
of farmers to keep the children out of the field. Parenthetically, I might say that 
no farmer wants to run the risk of being penalized for an accident to a minor 
who might be in his fields, whether working or not. 


XI, EDUCATION 


I am reluctant to comment on the recommendations of the Commission as to 
education. It is a broad, controversial field, of which I know little or nothing. 

In Florida, it is fortunate that the counties in which most of the farm migrants 
are employed are financially able to provide adequate educational opportunities 
for white and colored children, both local and migrant, according to testimony of 
white and colored school authorities. However, there is congestion of facilities 
due to the rapid growth of the State, and the State and counties are seeking to 
remedy the shortage as rapidly as conditions will permit. 

In conclusion, we would urge upon the Congress that it scrutinize carefully 
theoretical proposals for improving the status of farm workers, to be certain 
that they do not result in further extension of bureaucratic control over the 
worker and employer; that they do not penalize the willing and able worker, 
by lowering him to the same level as the drone, or compel him to serve an 
employer not of his own choice; that they do not so burden the farmer with 
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paper work and controls that he does not have time to produce the necessary food- 
stuffs; and that the farmer is not loaded down with “feather-bedding” as are 
many industries today. 

To our way of thinking, the farm migrant can best be helped by cooperation 
between the farmer and the Employment Service. A program for better utiliza- 
tion of all farm workers can be more effiqently and intelligently handled by 
farmers themselves, working through their farm associations and the Employ- 
ment Service. The many reasons have been stated elsewhere in this brief. 

This association is emphatically opposed to creation of a Federal committee 
which would abrogate the authority of the Department of Labor. That Depart- 
ment has the responsibility for the farm program; it should continue to have the 
authority to carry out its responsibilities at the national level, with responsi- 
bility for administration at the lowest consistent level in each State. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you have anything else you would like 
to say ? 

Mr. Graw. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I appreciate your analysis of these criticisms 
of the President’s Commission report. We are going to have a mem- 
ber of the Commission here, and I am going to ask him to make some 
comment on it later on. 

Mr. Graw. I only want to repeat what I said to you a while ago. 
The first is that we would like to have you come to Florida and 
check these things for yourself, and that I am willing at any time 
and at your service to sit down with you and discuss any of these 
matters after you have studied them over. Our whole desire, sir, is 
to improve the situation, as I am sure yours is. But we do not feel 
that it can be done by operating on false premises. 

Senator Humrurey. I want you to know, Mr. Graw, that we are 
holding hearings that affect more than the State of Florida. You 
have presented the conditions in Florida as you see them. Obviously 
it will be the duty of this committee to make a further check of the 
conditions that have been described here. I feel we should do that. 
But we must consider the policy in its broad national aspect, because 
it affects my State, as well as yours, though possibly not as much be- 
cause of the nature of our agricultural production. 

We also must consider the problem as it pertains to the labor situa- 
tion in the Southwest and in the far West. Senator Morse is a 
member of this committee. He has been generally with us. Today 
he is in another hearing. And he tells about the difficulties they have 
in some of the orchards in the State of Oregon. Of course, the labor 
price there is much higher than it is where you are. 

Mr. Graw. I was just going to say, sir, that proves the point we 
have been making on that. 

Senator Humpurey. What he points out is that when you bring 
the Mexican workers up there, they get free transportation and 
reasonably adequate housing, but when the American domestic migra- 
tory worker gets there, if he does it is on his own, and there is not the 
concern over the adequacy of housing. What we are trying to say 
when we talk about the proper utilization of the domestic labor supply 
and the availability of workers for the domestic labor supply, is that 
the terms and conditions of employment directly affect the supply. 
What does an American worker get as compared to foreign contract 
labor? The evidence is pretty clear to date that the foreign imported 
labor gets a lot more protection than the domestic labor supply gets. 

There may be many reasons for that. I can see why the employer 
may want the foreign contract labor because he does not have the con- 
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tinuing problem. They come in and do the work and then they leave. 

Mr. Lassury. That is not a fact in all States. In Connecticut, the 
domestic labor has the same housing opportunities under the same 
rules and regulations set up by the State health department as any 
other type. . 

Senator Humrnrey. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Graw. The same in Florida. 

Senator Humpnrey. I will be very candid with you. We have 
the same problem in my State. When I met with the growers in 
my State, what was their complaint? Their complaint was, “We 
have high standards in Minnesota, and we want the rest of the coun- 
try to have high standards, because we cannot compete. We have to 
pay higher wages, our State laws and our Governor insist upon edu- 
cation and health standards, and insist upon a host of high standards.” 

Our growers are <4 put on the spot. And these are the very 
same growers who call their Senator into a meeting to tell him what 
they are doing in the Southwest, and say, “We can’t compete with 
these kinds of low standards, and the failures of certain locales to 
enforce rules and regulations.” And they have asked me to see that 
the wetback law is tightened up, to see that the education laws are 
enforced all over the United States, and the housing laws. They are 
taxpayers in my State. They say, “If we have to put it out, we want 
the rest to put it out,” and they have a point. 

Mr. Lassury. I want to comment 

Senator Humpurey. Let me suggest we come back at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Lassury. On this point: As far as the Employment Service is 
concerned, its advisory committee and the farmers saw to it that the 
Employment Service serves as it is set up by law to do. Together 
with that we take our department of health, and we see that they set 
up standards for farm-labor housing and field sanitation, and we see 
that they inspect and enforce those standards on the farmers. Not 
only on ourselves, but all other farmers. We see that the motor ve- 
hicle department sets up transportation for farm workers, domestic 
and foreign alike. And we see that they inspect and carry out those 
standards. 

Senator Humpurey. I commend you. 

Mr. Lassury. All the way down the line. This things resolves it- 
self down to the problem of the farmer working with the agencies for 
which he pays taxes, and seeing that they work in his behalf like we 
do any labor matter. 

Senator Humpurey. You should have been here yesterday. This 
is exactly the point I was trying to emphasize yesterday. 

Mr. Lasgury. The commissioner of labor in Connecticut is a very 
good friend of mine but I am the taxpayer and he is my employee. 

Senator Humpnrey. Plus the fact, may I say, that in the State of 
Connecticut you have a highly organized labor movement, you have 
a socially conscious State, and you have a tight labor market because 
of the great industrial concentration. You know and I know that 
unless these working and safety conditions did prevail there would 
be something to pay. There is not a man who could live in politics in 
Connecticut unless he did these things. One thing a politician knows 
is how far he can go, how far he must go, and a man in Connecticut 
in political life, because of the social consciousness of the people, has 
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to do some of these things. I have talked to your Senators and Con- 

essman, and know your excellent program. There is a reason 

or it, the people themselves; plus the fact you do not have 25,000- 
acre farms. 

Mr. Lassury. I was smiling because of an incident that just hap- 
pened before I left home which might be interesting. I was a little bit 
annoyed about the overcrowding of housing this coming season. I 
talked to both my health department and fire marshal about it. I had 
to put out the bulletin to the farmers. They would not do it, however. 
We even have to, in some instances, see that those State agencies 
uphold the laws that are on the statute books. My motto has always 
been with farm labor, if you do not have a satisfied laborer, you do 
not have an agricultural enterprise. 

Senator Humrnrery. I think you are absolutely right. 

Mr. Lassury. And I do not think that any testimony we have given 
here today would indicate that we are against good conditions from 
farm labor. We are against building this thing up to a point where 
government, government, government, government, government is 
always intervening. I think that the citizens that constitute that Gov- 
ernment are conscious of some of these things, and can do them in a 
proper way. 

Senator Humrurey. I may say I feel a good deal of agreement 
with your point of view. This 1s what I was trying to emphasize 
through all the hearings, community action. But if you had been 
through every day of these hearings as I have—— 

Mr. Laspury. tua I have seen them. 


Senator Humrnurey. You would have heard a story that you did 


not believe existed. If there is one thing I know, it is the State of 
Minnesota. I have been in every county, dozens and dozens of times, 
and met thousands and hundreds of thousands of people. I know my 
State and know it intimately, as a citizen, as a public official, as a 
teacher and as a layman in the community. I never knew until these 
hearings started the conditions that exist in some areas of the United 
States. And we have not heard any deplorable comment about Con- 
necticut, but I have heard plenty about Texas and New Mexico, and 
Arizona and California, atte the Mexican-American, the domestic 
migratory worker is living in conditions that are anything but what 
an American ought to be proud of. 

And I say to you as I have said to myself, I can not be satisfied with 
the way we do things in my home State. We have room there for im- 
provement. As you do, I have to think in terms of the total problem. 
And I think the example of your State can do much to help these 
others. We have had testimony that wetbacks are working at 5 cents 
an hour, testimony that is not in any way contradicted. When we have 
testimony that wetbacks get 30 to 40 cents an hour less than a legal 
entrant, when we have testimony that five hundred thousand-some 
wetbacks have been deported and another 500,000 who were not caught 
are still here, when we have testimony, as pointed out by Mr. Graw, 
of the migration of these illegal entrants into the industrial areas, and 
when we have testimony from eminent church leaders and educators 
of the deplorable, shameful, and shocking conditions that exist, I say, 
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“What are we going to do about it? How are we going to get a pro- 
gram like you have outlined for the rest of the country.” 

Mr. Lassury. That is the point I want to make. Mr. Graw’s 
testimony all the way through has been constructive. 

Senator Humpnurey. I think it has, but he made a sharp attack on 
the President’s Commission’s report, which I do not think he has 
fully substantiated. 

Mr. Laspury. Do we have to always admit the experts are right? 

Senator Humrpurey. No, we do not, but I think what you should do 
is to acknowledge the fact that men who have made this kind of study, 
eminent men in the field, have done it conscientiously. 

Mr. Lassury. From their point of view. 

Senator Humpurey. And possibly have had a broader vision on it 
than those of us who have localized our activities. I venture to say 
that neither you nor Mr. Graw have traveled the Nation over to hold 
hearings on the problem as the Commission did. Mr. Graw was very 
careful to protect himself by saying, “I am talking about Florida.” 
Well and good. Florida happens to be one of 48 States in the Union. 
The problem we have is Nation-wide and is what this committee has to 
direct its attention to. 

We will resume at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Lassury. Thank you. 

2 (Thereupon at 1 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., the same 
ay.) 


(Eprror’s nore.—A supplemental statement by Mr. Graw is to be 
found in appendix 3.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess. 

Senator Humpurey. Gentlemen, we will proceed. 

Mr. Graw, we did complete your testimony and we were just be- 
ginning on Mr. Lasbury. 

Mr. Lassury. Will it be all right with you if Mr. Sikes comes along 
next? He is representing the Sugar Growers Association point of 
view. 

Senator Humpurey. May I make this suggestion? Mr. Graw had 
a very extensive document which he was more than willing to put in 
the record, but I thought it would be good to get it out in the open. 
Would you like to make your comments in reference to any differences 
that you might have with Mr. Graw and any supplementation ? 

Our problem is this: We have dozens of witnesses. We can go on 
and on with this subject matter for months to come. I would like to 
proceed without excluding material that would constitute additional 
information. Any statement that you have will be printed in the 
testimony and made available to all members of the committee. 

Mr. Sikes. My statement is very brief and I can handle it in any 
manner. 

Senator Humpnrey. It is your pleasure, whatever you wish to do 
about it. 


Mr. Srxes. I think it will take me just a short while to go through 
it. If there are any questions, I will 
them. 

Senator Humpnrey. Just proceed and make your identification. 


1 be glad to attempt to answer 
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STATEMENT OF FRED C. SIKES, AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVE, 
FLORIDA SUGAR PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Srxes. I am Fred C. Sikes, the authorized representative for 
the Florida Sugar Producers Association. 

Florida Sugar Producers can bring to an end the migratory jour- 
neys of approximately 1,000 colored domestic agricultural workers, 
for it is now in need of that many workers to fulfill its requirements 
for permanent farm personnel. The members of the association are 
engaged in the planting, cultivation, and harvesting of sugarcane for 
the extraction of (raw) sugar therefrom. Their farming activities 
are located on the eastern and southern shores of Lake Okeechobee. 
In addition to rates of pay that are not less than prevailing rates for 
the area, these workers would be provided with free housing and 
medical care. The only requirement these 1,000 workers would have 
to meet is that each be ready, willing, and able to work. During our 
annual harvest, employment can be provided for an additional 1,500 
colored domestics. The harvest usually extends from about October 
15 until May 1. Again, the requirement is that the worker be ready, 
willing, and able to work; not on the lookout for suitable winter 
quarters. 

The association does not consider any of its farm personnel as 
eligible for classification as migrant as that term is generally used. 
However, facilities available to permanent farm personnel are like- 
wise available to farm personnel brought in for the annual harvest. 
Discrimination with respect to permanent and harvest personnel, as 
well as between domestic and foreign personnel, does not exist. 


Farm personnel of the association, domestic or foreign, has never 
presented a social, economic, or health problem to any of the towns 
or welfare organizations within the area in which its operations are 
located. 

Villages are maintained by the association for the housing of 
farm personnel. This housing is available without charge. Mess 
halls are operated. Wholesome food is available to all farm gy 


at a rate of $1.33 per day, for three meals, plus the State sales tax. 

Individuals below the age of 18 are not permitted to work for the 
members of the association. During that portion of the year in which 
public schools are in session, all children residing in the villages are 
encouraged to attend. In cooperation with the appropriate officials, 
elementary schools have been located within two villages, and trans- 
portation is available for those children in the other villages. The 
buildings in which these village schools are located are provided with- 
out charge. Likewise, housing for the necessary school personnel is 
provided without charge. 

The members of the association have under cultivation a total of 
46,560 acres of sugatcane from which approximately 100,000 tons of 
raw sugar will be produced. This approximates 20 percent of the 
continental United States production of cane for sugar. 

Sugarcane must be harvested at the time it has reached maturity. 
This occurs when the sucrose has reached the maximum. Failure to 
harvest at that time can result only in a loss of recoverable sugar. 
Hence, the members of the association stand in need of assurance that 
the necessary labor will be available to harvest. 
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The association makes an effort through all possibe sources to obtain 
such personnel from domestic sources, but since 1948 a sufficient num- 
ber of domestic personnel ready, willing, and able to work has not 
been available. ence, the association has continued to obtain the 
necessary authorization from United States Employment Service and 
Immigration and Naturalization Service to recruit and employ British 
West Indians. 

British West Indians employed by any member of Florida Sugar 
Producers Association have not at any time presented a social, eco- 
nomic, or health problem to any welfare organization or community 
in which they have been used. These workers have been found to have 
a high regard for the State and Federal laws of our country. Their 
infractions of such laws are infinitesimal, and the number of arrests 
our law enforcement agencies have been called upon to make is 
unusually small. 

Unfortunately, there are those who suspect the use of foreign labor 
to displace domestic personnel and to depress wage rates. The mem- 
bers of Florida Sugar Producers Association, individually and col- 
lectively, emphatically deny any such motives. Pursuant to authorit 
contained in the Sugar Act, the Secretary of Agriculture, Uni 
States Department of Agriculture, holds annual hearings in Florida 
for the purpose of establishing fair and reasonable wage rates for 
persons employed in the production, cultivation, or harvesting of 
sugarcane in Florida. Such a hearing was held at Clewiston, Fla., on 
May 5,1951. (Notice of such hearing appeared in the Federal Regis- 
ter for Friday, April 13, 1951, p. 3263.) 

Mr. Stes. Fair and reasonable wage rates for persons employed in 
the production, cultivation, or harvesting of sugarcane in Florida 
during the period July 1, 1951, through June 30, 1952, were issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture on June 22, 1951, and appeared in the 
Federal Register for Wednesday, June 27, 1951, and is as follows :) 


CHAPTER VIII—PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION (SUGAR BRANCH), 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SuBCHAPTER H—DETERMINATION OF WAGE RATES 
[Sugar Determination 863.4] 
Part 863—SuUGARCANE; FLORIDA 


FAIR AND REASONABLE WAGE RATES DuRING PERIOD JULy 1, 1951 THROUGH JUNE 
30, 1952 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 301 (c) (1) of the Sugar Act of 1948 
(herein referred to as “act”), after investigation, and consideration of the evi- 
dence obtained at the public hearing held in Clewiston, Florida on May 5, 1951, 
the following determination is hereby issued: 

§ 863.4 Fair and reasonable wage rates for persons employed in the produc- 
tion, cultivation, or harvesting of sugarcane in Florida during the period July 1, 
1951 through June 30, 1952—(a) Requirements. The requirements of section 301 
(c) (1) of the act shall be deemed to have been met with respect to the produc- 
tion, cultivation, or harvesting of sugarcane in Florida during the period July 1, 
1951 through June 30, 1952, if the producer complies with the following: 

(1) Wage rates. All persons employed on the farm shall have been paid in 
full for all such work and shall have been paid wages in cash therefor at rates as 
agreed upon between the producer and the worker, but after July 1, 1951, or the 
date of issuance of this determination, whichever is later, not less than the 
following: 
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(i) For work performed on a time basis. 


Cents 
per hour 
a) All workers except as otherwise specified._........_....._--.-.._..-.....-. 50.0 
b) Tractor drivers and operators of mechanical harvesting or loading equipment__ 60. 0 
c) Workers between 14 and 16 years of age (maximum as per day for such 
workers, without deduction from payments under the act to t 


e producer, is 8 hours. 43. 0 


(ii) For work performed on a piecework basis. The piecework rate for any 
operation shall be as agreed upon between the producer and the worker : Provided, 
That the hourly rate of earnings of each worker employed on piecework during 
each pay period (such pay period not to be in excess of two weeks) shall average 
for the time involved not less than the applicable hourly rate prescribed in sub- 
division (i) of this subparagraph. 

(2) Perquisites. In addition to the foregoing, the producer shall furnish to 
the worker, without charge, the perquisites customarily furnished by him such 
as a habitable house, garden plot, medical attention, and similar items. 

(b) Subterfuge. The producer shall not reduce the wage rates to workers 
below those determined in this section through any subterfuge or device 
whatsoever. 

(c) Claim for unpaid wages. Any person who believes he has not been paid 
in accordance with this determination may file a wage claim with the local 
County Production and Marketing Administration Committee against the pro- 
ducer on whose farm the work was performed. Such claim must be filed within 
two years from the date the work with respect to which the claim is made was 
performed. Detailed instructions ‘and wage claim forms are available at the 
office of the local County PMA Committee. Upon receipt of a wage claim the 
County PMA Committee shall thereupon notify the producer against whom the 
claim is made concerning the representation made by the worker, and, after 
making such investigation as it deems necessary, notify the producer and worker 
in writing of its recommendation for settlement of the claim. If either party is 
not satisfied with the recommended settlement, an appeal may be made to the 
State PMA Committee, Seagle Building, Gainesville, Florida, which shall likewise 
consider the facts and notify the producer and worker in writing of its recom- 
mendation for settlement of the claim. If the recommendation of the State PMA 
Committee is not acceptable, either party may file an appeal with the Director of 
the Sugar Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. All such appeals shall be filed within 15 
days after receipt of the recommended settlement from the respective committee, 
otherwise such recommended settlements will be applied in making payments 
under the act. If a claim is appealed to the Director of the Sugar Branch, his 
decision shall be binding on all parties insofar as payments under the act are 
concerned. 


STATEMENT OF BASES AND CONSIDERATION 


(a) General. The foregoing determination provides fair and reasonable wage 
rates which a producer must pay, as a minimum, for work performed by persons 
employed on the farm in the production, cultivation, or harvesting of sugarcane 
in Florida during the period from July 1, 1951, through June 30, 1952, as one of 
the conditions for payment under the Act. In this statement, the foregoing 
determination, as well as determinations for prior years, will be referred to as 
“wage determination” identified by the period for which effective. 

(b) Requirements of the act and standards employed. In determining fair and 
reasonable wage rates it is required under the act that a public hearing be held, 
that investigations be made and that consideration be given to (1) the standards 
formerly established by the Secretary under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, and (2), the differences in conditions among various sugar producing 
areas. 

A public hearing was held in Clewiston, Florida, on May 5, 1951, at which in- 
terested persons presented testimony with respect to fair and reasonable wage 
rates for sugarcane work during the period from July 1, 1951, through June 30, 
1952. In addition, investigations have been made on conditions affecting such 
wage rates. In this determination consideration has been given to the testi- 
mony presented at the hearing and to information resulting from investiga- 
tions. The primary factors which have been considered are (1) prices of sugar 
and by-products: (2) income from sugareane; (3) costs of production; (4) 
cost of living; (5) relationship of labor cost to total cost. Other economic in- 
fluences also have been considered. 
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(c) Background. Wage determinations for sugarcane work in Florida have 
been issued each year since 1937. ‘The first wage determination covered work in 
the harvesting of the 1937 crop while subsequent determinations covered all 
work applicable to production, cultivation, and harvesting. Prior to July 1, 
1946, separate wage determinations were issued for production and cultivation 
work during a calendar year and for the harvesting of each crop. Both time and 
piecework rates were provided for in these determinations. Beginning July 1, 
1946, a single wage determination for harvest and nonharvest work during the 
subsequent 12-month period was issued and in conjunction therewith the previ- 
ous differential in basic time rates between nonharvest and harvest work was 
abolished. At the same time specific harvesting piecework rates were omitted 
from the wage determinations and provision was made for piecework rates as 
agreed to by producers and workers subject to a minimum hourly guarantee of 
the worker’s earnings. The omission of specific piecework rates from the wage 
determinations was made because the use of tonnage rates was discontinued by 
producers in favor of row rates for harvesting. The many variable factors 
made it impracticable to establish per row rates for harvesting in subsequent 
determinations. 

Generally, the level of rates established in the early determinations reflected 
the wage-income relationship prior to 1938. In the wage determination for the 
1944-45 crop an adjustment was made in the wage-income relationship after 
reappraisal of the factors influencing wage rates. As a result of changes in 
the economic factors affecting wage rates, together with adjustments in the 
wage-income relationship, the weighted average basic time rates have been 
increased from 17.9 cents per hour in 1938 to 45.8 cents per hour in 1950-51. 
No major changes were made in the 1950-51 wage determination. 

(d) 1951-52 wage determination. In the 1951-52 wage determination basic 
wage rates for all classes of workers are increased 5 cents per hour above the 
rates provided in the 1950-51 wage determination. The differential rate for 
female workers which has been provided in prior wage determinations has been 
eliminated. The weighted average basic time rate for all workers under this de- 
termination will be approximately 51 cents per hour. 

An examination has been made of the factors customarily considered in wage 
determinations. Current sugar and molasses prices are at levels which are 
favorable compared with such prices a year ago. Producer returns are likely, 
therefore, to exceed those for the previous crop. Prices paid by producers for 
commodities used in production also have risen during the past year but the 
increases have been offset in some degree by improved production resulting in 
lower unit costs. In addition, during recent years major improvements have 
been made in labor productivity on the farm. Prices of food and clothing as 
measured by the Consumers’ Price Index have risen substantially during the past 
year. 

The differential rate for work performed by female workers has been elimi- 
nated from the rate structure because female workers are not generally used 
in this area. Should the employment of female workers become prevalent, an 
appropriate rate for such workers may be provided in subsequent determina- 
tions upon showing of their proper performance capabilities as compared with 
other workers. 

In this area a considerable portion of cultivation and harvesting work is per- 
formed on a piecework basis and workers’ earnings are considerably above the 
minimum rates established. During 1950-51 the earnings of workers employed 
on piecework in cultivation were reported to average about 60 cents per hour 
and between 73 and 98 cents per hour for cutting sugarcane during the harvest. 
In a number of instances tha, actual hourly rates paid to workers employed 
on a time basis also were significantly above the minimum rates provided. In 
addition to these wages, producers furnish workers without charge the custom- 
ary perquisites such as housing, water, garden plot, and medical attention. 

At the public hearing it was recommended that the minimum guarantee of 
earnings to workers employed on a piecework basis be eliminated from the deter- 
mination. While consideration has been given to this recommendation it is 
believed that the absence of a minimum guarantee of earnings in cases where 
minimum piecework rates are not specified would deny to the majority of work- 
ers the protection of the minimum wage provisions of the act. 

After consideration of the economic factors affecting the production of sugar- 
cane in Florida and testimony presented at the public hearing, the increases pro- 
vided in this determination are deemed to be fair and reasonable. 
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Accordingly, I hereby find and conclude that the foregoing wage determina- 
tion will effectuate the wage provisions of the Sugar Act. 
(Sec. 403, 61 Stat. 932; 7 U. S. C. Sup., 1153. Interprets or applies sec. 301, 
61 Stat. 929; 7 U. S. C. Sup., 1181.) 
Issued this 22d day of June 1951. 
[SEAL] CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


[F. R. Doc. 51-7348; Filed, June 26, 1951; 8:52 a. m.] 


Mr. Srxes. The members of Florida Sugar Producers Association 
have always looked upon these rates as the minimum, and the rates 
contained in the Secretary’s determination is by no means an indication 
of the earnings of a sugarcane worker in Florida. All farm personnel 
engaged in the Ts of sugarcane in the 1950-51 harvest averaged 
74.4 cents per hour. Farm personnel engaged in the cutting of sugar- 
cane during the current season has averaged earnings of 74.9 cents per 
hour. 

Senator Humrnrey. That is the cash wage ! 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. The items of housing you mentioned, what 
about them ¢ 

Mr. Sr«es. Free housing and medical care with three exceptions. 
We do not provide for the treatment of venereal diseases, the treatment 
of wounds received as a result of social quarrels, nor maternity cases. 

Senator Humpurey. Does the local public health department make 
any provision in the items you excluded ? 

Mr. Srxes. What we usually do is to assist them in the payment of 
any obligations they incur or assist them in making arrangements for 
the payment of those obligations. 

r. BarsasH. What is the source of the wage statistics? 

Mr. Srxes. They are our own records, but I might add this 1950-51 
average was lifted from testimony that was given at the Secretary’s 
hearings in Clewiston on May 5. 

Mr. Barsasu. Do the workers contribute to any health plans them- 
selves ? 

Mr. Srxes. No. 

Senator Humpnrey. You provide that yourself? 

Mr. Sr«es. That is right. 

Mr. Barsasu. That is in addition to the wages they receive? 

Mr. Srxes. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you have a health-receiving station or 
medical station or out-patient clinic on location? 

Mr. Stxes. One of our employers operates two infirmaries. They 
have accommodations for 16 patients in each. All of them maintain 
or retain physicians either on a full-time or a part-time basis. Regis- 
tered nurses are also retained. 

Senator Humpnrey. This is both for what you might call your 
permanent residents and also for the contract labor ? 

Mr. Srxzs. All personnel. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to get the record clear. In your in- 
stance you are speaking about your experiences and practices and there 
is no discrimination in any of these privileges or benefits between the 
foreign contract labor and the domestic labor supply. 

Mr. Srxes. No, sir. 
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Senator Humpurey. They are treated alike? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, sir. 

These average earnings are applicable to both foreign and domestic 
employees. 

We think these average earnings should refute any possible accusa- 
tion that we have used foreign workers to depress wages. 

At the present time we do not believe there are any problems created 
as a result of the recruitment and use of British West Indians in the 
United States and do not anticipate that any are likely to develop so 
long as the — procedures with respect to the recruitment and 
utilzation of British West Indians is permitted to continue. 

An employer’s certification by United States Employment Service 
and authorization by Immigration and Naturalization Service specify 
the length of time for which foreign workers may be used, as well as 
the maximum number. Responsibility for the recruitment, transpor- 
tation, housing, feeding, medical care, and so forth, is on the shoulders 
of the employer and not on the American taxpayer. We sincerely 
and conscientiously believe that this ts where the responsibility should 
be and should remain but even if conditions over which the employer 
has no control necessitate a shifting of this responsibility, we believe 
the employer of foreign labor should have the right to participate 
in any and all negotiations pertaining to the use of such labor. 

British West Indian governments with whom we deal maintain a 
liaison organization in the United States to assist in providing super- 
vision in the care and working of their subjects. The function of this 
organization, which is identified as British West Indies Central Labour 
Organization, is purely liaison. We have never known of the organi- 
zation to solicit employers for their workers or to advocate direct] 
_ err the use of their workers where domestic labor was avail- 
able. 

The personnel of Immigration and Naturalization Service in our 
area has been diligent in the execution of their responsibilities to 
American citizens. At the same time this personnel has been fair and 
equitable in assisting us to comply with our responsibilities under the 
authorization to use foreign labor. 

The Federal Government under the provisions of the Sugar Act 
is charged with the responsibility of establishing fair and reasonable 
wage rates for persons employed in the production, cultivation, or 
harvesting of sugar cane. This authority is vested in the Secretary 
of Agriculture, United States Department of Agriculture. As stated 
above, the Secretary of Agriculture has exercised this authority and 
has established such rates, which are applicable to all our farm per- 
sonnel, both alien and domestic. 

Employers of agricultural personnel are not required to accept 
coverage for their personnel ae the provisions of the Florida Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, but may voluntarily accept such coverage. 
The members of the association felt that farm personnel was as much 
entitled to protection under this act as industrial employees. Hence, 
voluntary coverage was extended to all farm personnel and has been 
applicable to both alien and domestic employees so that any employee 
sustaining an on-the-job injury is assured of some income during the 
period of his disability. 

We feel our facilities for the housing, health, transportation, and 
so forth, of our farm personnel are not only adequate, but above the 
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average. At the same time, we realize there may be a need for regu- 
lations concerning these items. 

May we pause at this point and extend to this committee an invita- 
tion to pay a visit to our operations. We would be happy to escort you 
on such a visit, but would interpose no objection if the committee 
preferred to conduct its own visit at a time left to its own discretion. 

Senator Humpurey. What is the best time to find out about this? 

Mr. Srxes. We are in full bloom now. 

Senator Humrurey. I think this committee would be derelict in 
its responsibility unless it accepted this invitation which has been 
placed before us almost as a challenge. 

Mr. Stxes. My only criticism of the President’s Commission is they 
held their hearings at West Palm Beach. I urge you to come out in- 
to the farming area and hold your hearings. 

Senator Humrnurey. That sounds like a reasonable request. 

Mr. Srxes. A sufficient number of local, migratory, or other types 
of farm personnel has not been available nor obtainable to enable 
the members of the Florida Sugar Producers Association to produce, 
cultivate, and harvest their crops of sugarcane. This fact has been 
established as a result of our continued efforts to recruit such per- 
sonnel in areas to which we have been directed for recruiting pur- 

»oses by the United States Employment Service, Farm Placement 
ervice. 

When it became apparent that domestic farm personnel would not 
be available in sufficient quantities to perform the necessary harvest 
operations for the members of the Florida Sugar Producers Associa- 
tion, application was made through proper channels to the United 
States Employment Service and Immigration and Naturalization 
Service for authority to negotiate an agreement with British West 
Indian governments for the use of their subjects. Such authoriza- 
tion was obtained, employment agreements were negotiated with these 
British West Indian governments and subjects of these governments 
were recruited by the association and brought to Florida for employ- 
ment in the harvest. 

Recruiting efforts have been made continuously in the States of 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida. All 
recruiting has been done in accordance with procedure laid down by 
farm-placement personnel of region 6 and the respective States in 
the region in which recruiting was done. 

In a period of 17 months we obtained for employment a total of 611 
workers in the States of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and Florida. Of the total of 611 workers, 561 arrived at our 
reception center in Clewiston. Of the 561 workers who reported to 
our reception center at Clewiston, 520 workers actually reported for 
employment. As of February 15, 1952, only eight of these workers 
were still in our employ. 

Senator Humpurey. Give me those dates again, please. 

Mr. Srxzs. For a period of 17 months we obtained for employment 
in these States a total of 611 workers. They were chosen at the place 
of recruitment. Of the 611, 561 actually arrived. 

Mr. Barsasu. These are domestics ? 

Mr. Graw. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Of the 561 who arrived, 520 went to work. As of Feb- 
ruary 15,8 only were still with us. 
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Senator Humpurey. Concerning these figures, is there a reason 
they left in terms of their employment? Did the jobs fluctuate 
during the time? 

Mr. Srxes. There was no fluctuation. 

Senator Humpnrey. There were the same number of job openings? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. They left of their own free will because they 
either had not made enough money or they did not like the job or 
they had other reasons; is that right? 

Mr. Sixes. There were other reasons apparently. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, if they were there today, they 
would have work? 

Mr. Sregs. Yes. 

Senator Humrurey. The jobs are still available at the same wages 
for which they were recruited ? : 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 

Senator Humrurey. The same conditions? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barvasn. What inferences do you draw from these statistics? 

Mr. Srxes. May I continue this trend of thought, then I will inter- 

ret. 
. We advanced transportation to 278. Of this number only 231 ar- 
rived at our reception center in Clewiston. Of the 231, only 215 
actually reported for employment. 

Senator Sicoeeenet: Would you then have withdrawn that from 
their pay? 

Mr. Sixes. We advanced Greyhound transportation. 

Senator Humpnrey. Would you have taken that out of their pay? 

Mr. Srxes. We have had a long-standing policy that employees 
who come to us prior to January 1 and finish the harvest, sometime 
around the 1st of May, will be provided with transportation to their 
homes without charge. So they would not, in the final analysis, pay 
their way home, but would pay their way tothe job. Itisa fifty. fty 
deal. 

Senator Humpurey. Is this a common practice in your area? 

Mr. Srees. Yes. 

Mr. Graw. Generally so; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. It is sort of a working arrangement where if 
the worker gets to the job and stays on the job to finish the harvest, 
there will be payment of his trip back to his residence ? 

Mr. Graw. If that worker will stay there and complete the job, 
he can get most anything he wants. 

Senator Humrnrey. I think this is important. 

Mr. Graw. Yes. 

Senator Humpnurey. While we talk about the availability of do- 
mestic labor, we have to go into these factors. I want the record clean, 
honest and open, so we can make proper judgments here. All these 
things you can mention to us as inducements for domestic labor and 
the kind of benefits that are provided should be placed in the record 
so we will have some basis of judgment. 

Mr. Suroyer. Is there any pay in the case of a worker who reports 
to work, is taken in a truck and taken out to the job and through no 
fault of his own there is no work available? Does he get any pay for 
that or is it entirely piecework ? 
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Mr. Srxes. He would be paid at our place for travel time because 
he is considered to begin work the moment he steps on the truck that 
is scheduled to transport him to the site of work. 

Senator Humrnrey. It is sort of like portal-to-portal ? 

Mr. Srxes. We pay him to the job. He is not paid for the return 
trip. 

Mr. Surorer. The fellow who got out there and found that there 
was no work, would he get anything at all? 

Mr. Stxzs. No, he would not. 

Senator Humpurey. In terms of the reduction of workers at the 
end of the season, you have this constant diminishing number. Is that 
due in part to the uncertainty of the daily employment? 

Mr. eicin Senator, in our operation when our harvest begins the 
latter part of October, there is no fluctuation of employment. Every 
man is used every day when the weather permits until the harvest ends. 
The harvest is ready the latter part of October. The cane continually 
matures until it is all harvested and work is available every day ex- 
cepting for the weather conditions. 

Senator Humpurey. It is fair to say because of the perishable 
nature of many of these commodities the demand is upon the employer 
to get the people to work ¢ 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Nature may work against the man being on 
the job because of rain or storm, but the employ er has the need of 
getting the crop harvested because each day results in a waste of the 
perishable commodity ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sixes. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. So the impact is upon the employer providing 
the job during the harvest season 

Mr. Srxes. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Going back to the wage rate, you gave us the 
averages; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Sres. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Was that average hourly rate? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Is there a variable schedule of rates on the 
basis of skill? Somebody might come in as an inexperienced first-time 
worker. Would he get less than somebody who had been back with you 
7 or 8 years? 

Mr. Sixes. These are piecework earnings. An experienced cane 
cutter would earn more than the new man but there, of course, the 
new man has the Secretary’s minimum to protect him. 

Senator Humpnrey. He has the prevailing wage minimum. You 
do not go below that ? 

Mr. Stxes. No, sir; we are not permitted to. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to get that clear because somebody may 
want to know how we arrived at these average wage rates. 

What would you say were the top earnings for a man cutting cane 
ina day? 

Mr. Srees. $10. 

Senator Humpnrey. How many hours would that be? 

Mr. Srxes. Not in excess of eight. 

Senator Humenrey. The minimum set by the Secretary was what? 
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Mr. Sixes. It would run down to a minimum of $4. 
Senator Humpurey. It all depends on how good a cutter, how expe- 


rienced you are? 


Mr. Sr«es. That is right. 
Senator Humpnurey. But again on top of that is his housing? 
Mr. Srxes. Perquisites are all added to this. 
Senator Humpurey. That average rate of food cost, is that out of 


a commissary ¢ 
Mr. Stxes. We operated our own mess halls. 


Senator Huwrnrey. Just as a matter of information, what kind 
of a diet would the worker get during that period of time at harvest? 
You have three meals a day. * 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to supply our menu for a week. 

Senator Humpurey. Just a couple of typical examples. 

Mr. Srxes. We make up a weekly menu. 


(The information referred to is as follows :) 


UnitTep States SuGar Corp., Mess HALL MENU, JANUARY 31 THROUGH 


Cornmeal porridge. 


Fried eggs, 2. 


Sardines, 3 ounces. 


Jam. 
Bread. 
Tea. 


Oatmeal. 
Scrambled eggs. 
Bacon, 3 ounces. 
Fresh orange, 1. 
Bread. 

Cocoa. 


Corn flakes. 
Fried eggs, 2. 
Bacon, 3 ounces. 
Jelly. 

Bread. 

Coffee. 


Farina. 
Scrambled eggs. 
Bacon, 3 ounces. 
Fresh orange, 1. 
Bread. 
Cocoa. 


Cornmeal porridge. 


Fried eggs, 2. 
Bacon, 3 ounces. 
Jam. 

Bread. 

Tea. 


Oatmeal. 
Scrambled eggs. 
Beacon, 3 ounces, 
Orange, 1. 

sread. 

Coffee. 


Fesruary 6, 1952 
THURSDAY 


Braised beef, 644 ounces. 
Rice, 5 ounces. 

Red beans, 3 ounces. 

Peas and carrots, 3 ounces. 
Bread. 


FRIDAY 


Pork shoulder, 614 ounces. 
Rice, 5 ounces. 

Black-eyed peas, 3 ounces. 
Kidney beans, 3 ounces. 
Bread. 


SATURDAY 


Pig tails, 644 ounces. 
Rice, 5 ounces. 

Pinto beans, 3 ounces. 
Stvieg beans, 3 ounces. 
Bread. 


SUNDAY 


Beef stew and vegetables. 
Rice, 5 ounces. 

Red beans, 8 ounces. 

Peas and carrots, 3 ounces. 
Bread. 


MONDAY 


Braised beef, 644 ounces. 
Rice, 5 ounces. 

Pinto beans, 3 ounces. 
Sweet peas, 3 ounces. 
Bread. 


TUESDAY 


Fresh pig knuckles, 8 ounces. 
Rice, 5 ounces. 

Black-eyed peas, 3 ounces. 
Pork and beans, 3 ounces. 
Bread. 


Yegetabis soup. 

Chili beef, 64% ounces. 
Potatoes, 10 ounces. 
Dumplings, 2. 

Butter beans, 3 ounces. 
Bread. 


Fried fish, 8 ounces. 
Rice, 6 ounces. 
Macaroni and tomatoes, 3 


ounces. 

Pickled beets, 3 ounces. 
Corn bread. 

Cold drink. 


Corned beef, 4 ounces. 
Rice, 6 ounces, 
Potatoes, 8 ounces. 
Turnip greens, 3 ounces. 
Bread. 

Hot tea. 


Breaded pork chops, 7 ounces. 
Rice, 6 ounces. 

Potatoes, 8 ounces. 

Butter beans, 3 ounces. 
Peaches. 

Bread. 


Chicken, 8 ounces. 
Potatoes, 10 ounces. 
Dumplings, 2. 

Turnip greens, 3 ounces. 
Bread. 

Cold drink. 


Seas 


Soup. 

Fried fish, 8 ounces. 

Rice, 6 ounces. 

Macaroni and cheese, 3 
ounces. 

Cabbage and carrot salad, 3 
ounces. 

Bread. 


Be aaa ae 
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WEDNESDAY 


Farina. Corned beef, 4 ounces. Pig tails, 64% ounces. 
Fried eggs, 2. Rice, 5 ounces, Rice, 6 ounces. 

Bacon, 3 ounces. Red beans, 3 ounces, Potatoes, 8 ounces. 
Stewed apples. Mixed vegetables, 3 ounces. Turnip greens, 3 ounces, 
Bread. Bread. Pudding. 

Cocoa. Bread. 


All weights on raw basis—Supplemental schedule of portions per man and 
explanations 


Bread: 18 loaves per 100 men. 

Beef stew and vegetables: 614 ounces beef per man, 1 No. 10 can mixed vegetables per 100 
men. 

Coffee: Use 3 pounds per 100 men. 

Scrambled eggs and bacon: Use 11% eggs and 3 ounces diced meat per man and 1 can of 
milk per 100 men. The meat is to be mixed with the eggs. 

Rice and beans: Red beans, kidney beans, or pinto beans preferred; if not available use 
black-eyed peas or Great Northern beans. 

Cabbage and carrot salad: 2 ounces cabbage, 1 ounce carrot per man. 

Applesauce and raisins: 7 pounds raisins and 1 No. 10 can applesauce per 100 men. 

Stewed prunes: 7 pounds prunes per 100 men. 

Fresh prunes: 2 No. 10 cans per 100 men. 


Substitutions are to be made only in cases of definite shortages and the chef 
must report all substitutions made 


Unirep States SUGAR Corp., Mess Hatt MENU, Fesruary 28 THroucH Marca 5, 
1952 


THURSDAY 


Farina. Beef stew and vegetables. Beef pan pie, 6 ounces. 
Fried eggs, 2. Rice, 5 ounces. Rice, 6 ounces. 
Sardines, 3 ounces. Red beans, 3 ounces. Potatoes, 8 ounces, 
Jam. String beans, 3 ounces, Butter beans, 3 ounces, 
Bread. Bread. Bread. 

Tea. Cold drink. 


FRIDAY 


Corn flakes. Pig tails, 64% ounces. Vegetable soup. 
Scrambled eggs. Rice, 5 ounces. Fried fish, 8 ounces. 
Bacon, 3 ounces. Pinto beans, 3 ounces. Spanish rice, 6 ounces. 
Orange, 1. Pickled beets, 3 ounces. Macaroni and_ cheese, 
Bread. Bread. ounces. 
Coffee, Cabbage and carrot salad, 
ounces. 
Corn bread. 


SATURDAY 


Oatmeal. Chili beef, 644 ounces. Fried pork chops, 7 ounces. 
Fried eggs, 2. Rice, 5 ounces. Rice, 6 ounces. 

Bacon, 3 ounces. Black-eyed peas, 3 ounces, Dumplings, 

Jelly. String beans, 3 ounces, Baked beans, 3 ounces. 
Bread. Bread. Bread. 

Cocoa. Kool Ade. 


SUNDAY 


Corn meal porridge. Corned beef, 4 ounces. Chicken, 8 ounces. 
Scrambled eggs. Rice, 5 ounces. Rice, 6 ounces. 

Bacon, 3 ounces. Red beans, 3 ounces. Potatoes, 8 ounces. 
Orange, 1. Mixed vegetables, 3 ounces, Turnip greens, 3 ounces. 
Bread. Bread. Pudding. 

Tea. Bread. 


MONDAY 


Corn flakes. Fresh pig knuckles, 8 ounces. Picnic ham, 7 ounces. 
Fried eggs, 2. Rice, 5 ounces. Potatoes, 10 ounces. 
Bacon, 3 ounces. Black-eyed peas, 3 ounces. Dumplings, 2. 
Applesauce and raisins, liced carrots, 3 ounces. Sweet peas, 3 ounces. 
Bread, Bread. Bread. 

Coffee. Tea. 


TUESDAY 


Oatmeal, teef curry, 644 ounces. Soup. 

Scrambled eggs. Rice, 5 ounces, Fried fish, 8 ounces. 
Bacon, 3 ounces, Pinto beans, 3 ounces. Rice, 6 ounces. 
Orange, 1, Peas and carrots, 3 ounces, Potatoes, 10 ounces. 
Bread. Bread. Co.e slaw, 3 ounces, 
Cocoa. Bread. 


98334—52—pt. 1—_— 
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WEDNESDAY 
Farina. Corned beef, 4 ounces, Pigs feet, 10 ounces. 
Fried eggs, 2. Rice, 5 ounces. Rice, 6 ounces. 
Bacon, 3 ounces. Red beans, 3 ounces. Potatoes, 10 ounces. 
Jam. String beans, 3 ounces. Turnip greens, 3 ounces. 
Bread. Bread. Bread. 
Tea. Cold drink. 


All weight on raw basis—supplemental schedule of portions per man and 
explanations 


Bread: 18 loaves per 100 men. 
Sot pee and vegetables: 644 ounces beef per man, 1 No. 10 can mixed vegetables per 
men. 

Coffee: Use 3 pounds per 100 men. 

Scrambled eggs and bacon: Use 1% eggs and 3 ounces diced meat per man and 1 can of 
milk per 100 men. The meat is to be mixed with the eggs. 

Rice and beans: Red beans, kidney beans, or pinto beans preferred; if not available, use 
black-eyed peas or Great Northern beans. 

Cabbage and carrot salad: 2 ounces cabbage, 1 ounce carrot per man. 

Applesauce and raisins: 7 pounds raisins and 1 No. 10 can applesauce per 100 men, 

Stewed prunes: 7 pounds prunes per 100 men. 

Fresh prunes: 2 No. 10 cans per 100 men. 


Substitutions are to be made only in cases of definite shortages and the chef must 
report all substitutions made 


Mr. Srxes. The major personnel of the British West Indies who 
do this work have a starch content diet which is high. 

We have been unable to ascertain why domestic personnel has not 
thus far appeared to be interested in agricultural employment with 
members of the association in sufficient quantities to provide our 
requirements. 

Likewise, we have been unable to ascertain why the majority of 
men selected during the course of our recruiting expeditions have not 
elected to remain in our employ. We do believe, however, the under- 
lying cause is that this type of labor wants above everything else to 
remain migratory. 

The fact that only 8 of the total number of 611 men selected are 
now with us is alarming. Inasmuch as we have been unable to obtain 
any material information through the means of departure interviews, 
we requested the Farm Placement Service of region 6 to assign per- 
sonnel to this area in an effort to learn through departure inter- 
views why the personnel selected and brought to Clewiston was not 
remaining. 

Senator Humrurey. Would there be a conflict of economic interests 
which might entice these workers away? For example, in the season 
in which they work for you, might there not be higher wage rates up 
the Atlantic seaboard which would attract their movement? 

Mr. Stxes. At the time we are in operation the only competition 
we have is my friend on my left here from the fruit and vegetable 
section. I am quite frank to say if beans are right and the price is 
right, they can earn more at beans then they can at cutting cane on a 
temporary basis. 

But consistently, day in and day out, his earnings in cutting cane 
will be greater than his earnings picking beans. 

Senator Humpnrey. So because of the season in which the cane cut- 
ting is done, there would be no conflict with Connecticut because it 
would be too late in the fall? 

Mr. Stxes. The circumstances would apply up the Atlantic seaboard. 

Senator Humpurey. I was trying to see if there was any such 
economic attraction. 

Do you think they might migrate back to their homes? 
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Mr. Stxes. Some of them go back to their respective homes; yes. 
Senator Humpurey. We have talked about the Farm Placement 
Service. Mr. Graw pointed out the importance of strengthening the 
Employment Service facilities which I think is a point well taken. 

Would it be of help to you in the sugarcane production if the Farm 
Placement Service had more extensive manpower for recruitment and 
broader contacts with the region in which it does its recruitment ? 

Mr. Srxes. I think their contracts are broad enough, Senator. 

We would like to see farm placement placed on the same level as 
industrial placement. A worker coming into an employment office 
in any given community is interviewed first by industrial men. If 
found to have no qualifications whatsoever to do industrial work, or 
perhaps he is a misfit, then he is referred to the agricultural desk. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, you get the left-overs. 

Mr. Srxes. We feel that we do. It may be a persecuted feeling, 
but we feel that. 

Senator Humpnrey. What do you suggest we can do about this? 
There are a number of us who feel some of the existing laws we have, 
if properly applied and if properly energized, could do a better job 
than they are doing. 

Mr. Sr«es. It has been my observation, in most of the employment 
offices in these States I have visited, that you have several personnel 
here dealing with industrial placement, but over here you have one 
lone clerk dealing with agriculture. Give him some more money. 
Let them get some of the trained personnel, some of these people who 
are trained in social work for that matter, to work with the migrants 
and prevail upon them to accept permanent employment where it is 
offered them. 

Senator Humpnrey. To put it in a capsule, to strengthen the Farm 
Placement Service and to give it some status of equality in terms of 
its performance and manpower with the trades and industrial em- 
ployment personnel ? 

Mr. Srxes. That is right. 

Mr. Lassury. In Connecticut we experienced the same thing Mr. 
Sikes has just related here. We feel that as soon as the farm place- 
ment agent in the Connecticut State Employment Service reaches a 
certain state of efficiency, he is immediately moved into an industrial 
branch. Then they break ina new man. When he becomes efficient, 
he is moved on to an industrial plant. 

I strongly feel that the Farm Placement Service and the Employ- 
ment Service does not get the same break as industry. 

Senator Humprnrry. It is sort of a stepchild. 

Mr. Lassury. That is right. It is beginning to improve. 

Senator Humrnurey. I think we ought to look into that. 

Mr. Laspury. Last year we had a good man at the Hartford office 
familiar with all the farmers there. Hartford is the heaviest em- 
ployment area in the State of Connecticut. When he got to a place 
where he knew things and how to handle them and adjust his labor 
to fit the farmers in the area, he was moved onto a higher paying 
job which is always in industry. 

Senator Humrurey. That is something we should look into. I 
have run into this same situation at home where there was some cut 
of personnel in the Farm Placement Service, where they cut back, 
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where we lost some good people. When the Department of Labor 
was talking about the over-all manpower mobilization and utilizatien, 
they were at that time thinking about recruiting back into the service 
some of these more or less better-trained farm placement people they 
had some years ago. 

However, the manpower program never got established. All we 
have is a regional office of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
There is no real manpower set-up except through this State employ- 
ment service. ‘The coordiination has never been fully worked out be- 
cause of the lack of appropriations. They had been up here two or 
three times to get funds to set up a broader manpower policy, par- 
ticularly in the agricultural area. 

Mr. Sixes. We would like to see them get it. 

Mr. Laszury. In Connecticut the employment service says we have 
plenty of personnel who can be diverted from the industrial operation 
to take care of farm placement. As soon as they divert, the place- 
ment agencies for industry find out that these workers who are com- 
ing in for an interview may have some industrial aptitudes and then 
they are in industry. 

Senator Humpurey. They are not exactly loyal to the Service. 

Mr. Lassury. They are not loyal to our Service. They are loyal to 
industry. That is a practice established over a long period of time. 
It is gradually improving in Connecticut. Don’t misunderstand me, 
but they do not have the funds to pay the farm placement man on the 
level with the industrial placement man. 

Mr. Graw. That is a point I would like to make there. We are not 
just trying to condemn somebody here, but outline the situation. You 
take your average local manager with the employment service. He has 
had no experience or contact with farm placement because he possibly 
was not there when they had that responsibility some years ago. This 
new activity has been brought in there with inadequate funds and per- 
sonnel. He knows about the operating techniques so far as the man- 
ufacturing service or industrial side of it is concerned. He has got 
manuals there to work from and the employers come in to see him. 
They are trained to do that. 

Now, they have the farm placement on their hands and they are 
struggling to adjust themselves to that new situation, Certainly it 
is going to take more funds and personnel for them to do that. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you know, Mr. Sikes and Mr. Graw, as 
well as Mr. Lasbury, whether or not this new Farm Mobilization Com- 
mittee program works with the Farm Placement Service ? 

There is in each State a type of farm mobilization committee. This 
is in reference to agricultural production. It includes the representa- 
tives of farm organizations. The Department of Agriculture has the 
set-up there. 

Do you know whether or not this works with the Farm Placement 
Service # 

Mr. Lassury. It does not. We have an advisory committee in the 
State of Connecticut set up on a similar basis as your national ad- 
visory committee to the Connecticut State Employment Service, farm 
placement division. That committee does everything it possibly ean 
to see that the Connecticut State Employment Service gives the 
farmer the service that he wants. 
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Our policy of that committee is a very simple one. The farm place- 
ment agency of the Connecticut State Employment Service is the 

farmer’s property and he can make it work. They are always com- 

ing batk to us saying the lack of funds creates these difficulties. I 

think it is a question of time when we will get that thing straightened 

out. I know in Connecticut we will, where we have the proper per- 

sonnel on farm placement. 

I was kidding the new man that just came in. I told him, “Don’t 
get to know too much. If you do, you will be an industrial placement 
man instead of an agricultural placement man.” They will move 
him. The next job up will pay anywhere from three to five hundred 
dollars a year more. 

Senator Humpnrey. There is a salary discrimination. 

Mr. Laspury. Yes. There is no room for promotion. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are right at the top and that is it. Please 
proceed, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Stxes. We do not believe this farm placement personnel has 
been any more successful in obtaining material information through 
departure interviews than we. Thus, we are forced to the conclusion 
that this type of domestic personnel is not yet ready, willing and able 
to perform agricultural work of the nature that we have to offer. 

At the same time we know our associates who are engaged in the 
production of fruits and vegetables are having experiences similar 
to ours. Wage rates for farm workers in Florida have continually 
risen, but higher rates have not increased worker interest. Our ex- 
perience during these past postwar years forces us to the conclusion 
that the migrant worker is not interested in steady employment. We 
hope the committee will be able to tell us why for we have been unable 
to ascertain the answer. 

The operations of the members of Florida Sugar Producers Asso- 
ciation are not located within an area that experiences illegal migra- 
tion of foreign workers. Thus, we feel that the committee may be as- 
sured of the fact that Florida is not confronted with the problem of 
illegal migration of foreign workers. 

In this connection, however, we do wish to make the observation 
that the body of water separating the United States from the nearest 
British West Indian colony is broader and deeper than the Rio 
Grande River. The so-called term of “wetback” is not applicable to 
any British West Indian that has arrived in this country. His entry 
has been legitimate, and his employment has been legal. It is im- 
possible under the existing procedure for a British West Indian to be 
used by an American farmer to displace a domestic who is ready, will- 
ing, and able to work or to depress prevailing rates of pay in the area 
in which he is employed. 

We believe the responsibility of the Federal Government in the 
placement of agricultural labor should continue to be of an advisory 
nature. We do not feel it is the responsibility of the Government or 
any political agency to provide the necessary facilities or defray the 
cost of housing or transportation of farm personnel, alien or domes- 
tic. 

With respect to those employers of British West Indian labor, we 
feel the matter of arrangements for recruitment, transportation, em- 
ployment, and the negotiating of employment agreements should re- 
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main as a responsibility of the employer, the foreign worker and his 
government. 

Even though I am an employer spokesman, I conscientiously be- 
lieve the representatives of the British West Indian Government, 
with whom I have dealt, have obtained for their subjects an equitable 
— ment agreement. 

erhaps the committee will take judicial notice of the fact that 
olitical parties affiliated with labor are in power in all of the British 
est inition colonies. As a matter of fact, I believe I am correct in 
saying that the two principal parties in each of the British West In- 
dies are affiliated with labor. 

There exists in the British West Indies an agency known as the 
British West Indies Regional Labour Board. Membership on this 
board is made ae the labor officer from each of the colonies, with 
the exception of Bahamas. Among other things, this board is charged 
with the responsibility of negotiating and giving final approval to 
the agreements providing for the conditions of employment of their 
subjects in the United States. The board also establishes the re- 
quirements a man must meet before he may become a candidate for 
recruitment. 

All candidates must be free and clear of any police record, they 
must take an oath to the effect that they are not Communists or mem- 
bers of any other type of Fascist political party, they must have an 
agricultural background and they must pass a physical examination 
the nature of which has been approved by United States Public Health 
Service. 

Farm placement personnel, at the national level as well as within 
the region and the States in which we have conducted our recruiting 
efforts, has been very cooperative. We should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to publicly commend them for their cooperation. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Barbash, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Barpasu. I would like to know whether you associate your- 
self with Mr. Graw’s observations on the report of the President’s 
Commission ? 

Mr. Srxzs. I have not made an analytical study of the report of the 
President’s Commission and therefore do not feel qualified to make 
any critical or complimentary remarks, either one, about it. 

Senator Humpurey. You are familiar with this one basic recom- 
mendation on the Federal Committee on Migratory Labor, this over- 
all coordinating committee. I would like to get your point of view. 

What do you think about that idea? 

Mr. Srxes. I believe that labor should be represented on any such 
tripartite council. 

Senator Humpurey. You are speaking of the Farm Placement Ad- 
visory Committee ? 

Mr. Sixes. This council, but when we are speaking of migrants, 
who can speak with authority for the migrant? 

Senator Humrurey. May I just suggest my point about the tripart 
arranagement with the Special Farm Labor Committee of the Farm 
Placement Service. There is a public interest in this whole migrant- 
worker problem because it poses a public problem at times. 

Therefore, the panies ought to be represented, as well as the em- 
ployer and the labor man, the worker as such. I suggested to Mr. 


Graw if nothing more or less than some domestic migrant or worker 
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in this kind of work, he could be a representative. I think it is just 
as well to have an A. F. of L. or CIO representative, or anybody else. 

My point of view is the employee has a little different point of view 
about some of these problems than the employer. I am not saying 
that the employee’s point of view should be the prevailing one. I say 
it should be represented. 

Mr. Barsasu. Your question was addressed, however, to our pro- 
posed bill? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, but we are on this Farm Placement Ad- 
visory Committee. You misunderstood my first question, but this is 
fine, too. 

Mr. Sixes. I concur with you in giving the employees representa- 
tion. 

Senator Humpnrey. It is a matter of deciding what employee is 
qualified to speak. 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 

Mr. Barsasu. So you accept the principle? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes; we can end the migratory journeys for as many 
asa thousand men. Our recruiting experience leads us to believe that 
they do not want to stop this journeying around. 

Senator Humrurey. Maybe we have not got the answers to it. 

Mr. Srxes. Maybe they can get us the answer to that. What is it 
in the migrant that makes him want to wander from one place to 
another? Maybe that will help us cure what is wrong with us so he 
will stay with us. 

Senator Humpurey. You have an interest in this from the point 
of having an available source of labor which is a legitimate interest. 
I do not want to seem as if we are picking on the employer because I 
represent people in the Senate that have this interest as you have it. 

Mr. Srxes. I am not offering fluctuating employment, work 1 
day and no work the next. I am offering permanent employment in 
harvest time for 6 months. That is the length of our harvest. There 
is work everyday, weather permitting. Yet 603 of these fellows did 
not want it. 

Senator Humrurey. That is the total which we need information 
on. You have posed a difficult question and a challenge to the 
committee. 

Mr. Sixes. Something is wrong with me possibly. Our departure 
interviews failed to reveal anything. Maybe the public can find out 
what is wrong with me so I can correct it and keep instead of 8 out 
of 611 men, 603 men and lose only 8. 

Mr. Barsasu. What did your interview reveal with respect to the 
reasons ? 

Mr. Srxes. They wanted to go to some other place period. 

Mr. Barpasu. They did not raise the question of looking for more 
money necessarily ? 

Mr. Srxes. Not necessarily. 

Senator Humrnrey. Every time you start to legislate nationally 
you run inte all the local political differences. No one can ignore 
these differences. Therefore a great deal of flexibility is always of 
paramount importance whenever you legislate nationally. 

What we are talking about is a type of minimum standard that 
would get rather uniform acceptance and a top policy coordination 
which will keep these Federal agencies working together. 
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There are several Federal agencies that work in this field of migra- 
tory labor. They all fill more or less an independent responsibility. 
They have never quite tied themselves together as closely as they 
should. That is my personal feeling. Do you think the recommenda- 
tion made by the Pissitlent’s Commission for a Federal Committee 
on Migratory Labor, which would be an interdepartmental committee 
with public members, would have any value or use? 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to see the public members on any such 
committee that the Commission recommends first interview the mi- 
grants, the workers you have referred to here, and those I am referring 
to, to find out what is in their make-up that makes them remain 
migrants, that prohibits them from accepting permanent employment, 
before we sit here or any place else and write out a policy that will 
not work. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think we are in agreement here. Possibly 
Tam having a tough time explaining my question to you. 

Mr. Srxes. I fully comprehend what you have reference to. My 
contention is this: An 18-man board, if that is what it is—6 public, 
6 labor, and 6 employer—which would come to Washington. 

Senator Humpurey. No; you are off on a different subject. Let us 
forget what we have said up to now. 

The Commission’s No. 1 recommendation was for the establishment 
of a Federal Committee on Migratory Farm Labor, the members to 
be appointed by and responsible to the President. The committee 
was to be composed of three public members, and one member each 
of the following Departmental Agencies: Agriculture, Labor, State, 
Naturalization and Immigration Service, and the Federal Security 
Agency. 

This over-all committee would have as its functions to assist, coor- 
dinate, and stimulate these various agencies of the Government in 
their activities and policies relating to migratory farm labor, includ- 
ing such investigations and publications as will continue to foster an 
understanding of the migratory farm-labor problems. That is where 
we get down to what you were last talking about. 

Below this committee, this top Federal committee that has been 
proposed which we would have to legislate, and for which we have 
a proposed committee print, there is what is already in existence, 
the Farm Placement Service with its advisory committee. That com- 
mittee—Special Farm Labor Committee—we have been talking about 
is made up of employers. It was my opinion that that committee 
ought to have tripartite representation. 

It is this top national committee we are talking about which would 
do much of what you are talking about, trying to dig in and find out 
why people move the way they move. 

Mr. Srxes. If they do that, then I would concur with you. 

Senator Humpurey. I am saying this in appreciation of your testi- 
mony and in the interest of the work of the subcommittee. I would 
suggest that you carefully examine the recommendations in the report 
of the President’s Commission. I will tell you very candidly it is m 
feeling as we approach these problems we must approach them in full 
knowledge of what we are doing. We will undoubtedly not proceed 
nearly as far as some people think we should proceed. We will go at 
it on the basis of trying to get the beginnings of legislative improve- 
ment. 
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I felt one of the first things we might direct our attention to was the 
matter of a Federal Committee on Migratory Farm Labor to do the 
studies and to make the investigations, make some recommendations 
of policy, because I do not think you can shoot off in the dark here. 
I think you have to have this very objective and scientific type of work 
done before we can legislate or even change policies. 

Mr. Lassury. May I comment on that question of yours? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Lassury. Let us analyze that question. We have a Special 
Farm Labor Committee with the Employment Service such as we have 
been discussing here on the Federal level. The Secretary was quite 
clear in his reasons concerning this. The farmers on that committee 
agreed with him. 

“Senator Dovatas. The reasons why they should be added? 

Mr. Lassury. Yes; I do not see for the life of me and I may be 
rather thick, why if we are looking for a committee such as this it 
would not be a duplication to set up a commission to do what I think 
the Secretary has the power to do with his advisory committee. He 
can add to that from time to time as he feels it is necessary. 

When he consults with the advisory committee which is already in 
existence, now composed of farmers and labor 

Senator Dovetas. Labor is not in now. 

Mr. Lassury. It will be shortly. We had discussed and concurred 
on the fact that it should be represented. 

Senator Doverias. Who would you select for representatives ? 

Mr. Lassury. That was left up to the Secretary, I believe, to notify 
the two labor unions to select. 

Senator Doveras. The CIO and AFL? 

Mr. Lasspury. That is right. I am not sure of the number. We 
would like, as the Senator has been discussing, the employee repre- 

sented on that committee also. If we analyze the fact and work out 
some method of how he can be represented there, and the Secretary 
wishes it—after all we are an advisory committee. He still has the 
power to add to that committee if he wishes. If he wishes to have the 
public representative, that is provided we do not consider the farmer 
the public, we can also add members of the public. 

It seems to me when we meet a problem like this, the first thing we 
do is to see how we can create another commission or committee, or 
something else to duplicate something already in existence. That is 
my chief objection to the President’s Commission to perform this 
function. I think the Department of Labor or the Secretary is 
charged with this responsibility under the law. If that law is not 
broad enough, then broaden that law. Let us examine those factors 
and see whether they are broadenough. If they are not broad enough, 
broaden them so we can make what we have work instead of creating 
something over here to get in the way of something over here. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

If you have anything further, I would be glad to answer any 
questions. 

I would like to permit Mr. Lasbury to continue. 

Senator Doue.as (presiding). You did not testify this morning, 
Mr. Lasbury ? 

Mr. Lassury. No, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. We are glad to have you. 
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Mr. Graw. Senator you were not here when we were testifying this 
morning, but our primary objection is that if you set up some commit- 
tee like this, you are diluting the responsibility and support of the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Senator Dove.as. Do you think it was a good thing that the Presi- 
dent appointed this previous committee ? 

Mr. Graw. No, sir. 

Mr. Lassury. That could be done by the Department of Labor, its 
various employment services, the farm-placement divisions, much 
more adequately. 

Senator Doveias. Are there any statements in here that are untrue? 

Mr. Graw. Quite a few of them. We filed a brief on that. 

Senator Dova.as. I regret I was not here. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH C. LASBURY, JR., DIRECTOR, SHADE 
TOBACCO GROWERS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY SAMUEL J. ORR, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


Mr. Laspsury. For the record, my name is Ralph C. Lasbury, Jr., 
director of the Shade Tobacco Growers Agricultural Association, Inc., 
of 148 State Street, Hartford, Conn. 

I have with me Samuel J. Orr, who is my assistant director and he 
will participate in this testimony. 

Senator Dovetas. When you use the term “Connecticut” does that 
refer to the State or to the valley? 

Mr. Lassury. That refers to the Connecticut Valley. This asso- 
ciation represents the Connecticut Valley. Its address is in Con- 
necticut, but it does represent the Connecticut Valley. Mr. Chairman, 
1 have a statement here that I would like to file for the record. 

Senator Dovetas. That will be filed at this point. 

(Statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RALPH C. LASBURY, JR., DIRECTOR OF THE SHADE ToBacco GROWERS 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC, 


ADEQUACY OF THE DOMESTIC LABOR SUPPLY 


According to the January 1, 1952, report to the President by the Director of 
Defense Mobilization the Nation’s total farm-labor force declined by about 
350,000 in 1951 to the lowest number of farm workers in this century. This 
reflects continuation of the long-term shift of farm workers to nonfarm employ- 
ment plus their entrance into the Armed Forces. 

The drain on farm manpower has especially affected the supply of experienced, 
year-round farm workers, and members of farm families, as well as ordinary 
hired hands. These keymen, responsible for management and equipment main- 
tenance, are hardest to replace. This loss of manpower has been made up for 
the most part from two sources: 

1. Scientific advances developed by agriculture in the form of increased use 
of fertilizer, better insecticides and fungicides, better farm management, more 
extensive use of labor-saving machinery, and more hours of work by farm 
operators and their employees. 

2. Increased use of foreign workers to supplement the domestic farm-labor 
supply. About 200,000 foreign contract workers were employed in agriculture 
during the past year compared with 94,000 used in 1950. These included 190,000 
contract workers from Mexico and about 10,000 from the British West Indies. 
In addition to these workers, some 13,000 offshore workers from Puerto Rico 
were utilized. 

Along with the decrease in the size of farm-labor force has come a comparable 
increase in farm wages as well as other costs of production. The January 14 
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report on farm labor by the USDA indicated that the seasonally adjusted farm 
wage-rate index on January 1 was up 11 percent from a year earlier. To get 
back to our farm-labor situation in Connecticut, the January 1 report of the 
Director of Defense Mobilization indicated that Hartford, Conn., was one of 
the six major areas having a labor shortage on a scale which threatens to retard 
defense production. The labor shortage in this area persists despite reported 
cut-backs and lay-offs in the textile industry in certain areas of New England. 

According to the December 1951 Hartford Labor Market Letter, published 
monthly by the Connecticut State Employment Service, a new all-time employ- 
ment peak was reached in the Hartford labor-market area in December creating 
a year of almost continuous expansion under the impetus of the defense program. 
The United States Employment Service pointed out that unemployment also 
remains at an all-time low. Unemployment in the area numbered only 2,000 
which is 500 below the year ago total, and which is close to the minimum unem- 
ployment level possible in the area with normal shifts continually taking place 
where workers are changing from one job to another. 

All of these factors point to the fact that farmers in the Northeast will severely 
feel the impact of the industrial defense-mobilization effort in the form of an 
extremely short supply of farm labor. I believe that this situation will be as 
true for one farm-commodity group as for another. 

The shade tobacco growers of the Connecticut Valley require a total labor force 
of over 20,000 persons during the peak employment period. A substantial part 
of this force will have to come from outside the State and from outside the 
country. 

In my opinion the solution to the farm-labor problem does not lie in the devel- 
opment of any one particular type of labor program or labor source, but the 
development of a program including the following points: 


1. Recruitment of domestic workers by more modern methods 


Many farmers refuse to understand that farming has become a business and 
that a farmer’s personnel problem must be conducted on a basis comparable to 
an industrial organization’s personnel problem. This means that steps must be 
taken by the farmer to squeeze every possible worker out of his labor-supply area, 
by advertising mediums, by using the help of the Farm Placement Service of 
the United States Employment Service area office, his State employment service, 
and whatever other means are expedient in his particular area. 


2. Labor relations 


Every farmer must be his own labor-relations expert. By practicing good 
labor-relations policies on his farm, he is in a better position to hold his keymen 
and his year-round farm employees. In this connection a number of techniques 
have been utilized successfully and each farmer must decide for himself what 
labor-relations techniques best apply to his problem of stabilizing his domestic 
labor forces. 

Many farmers in Connecticut have successfully developed incentive wage 
plans for key employees involving end-of-the-year bonuses and in some cases 
profit-sharing bonuses. Many farmers have succeeded in keeping their sons on 
the farm by utilization of profit-sharing arrangements and sound partnership 
arrangements. Not to be overlooked as a most important part of any sound 
farm labor relations program is a provision for adequate and Satisfactory 
housing, particularly for the groups of seasonal workers which are required for 
many types of farm products in Connecticut. 


8. Development of programs to meet peak seasonal needs 


Development of organized and properly supervised programs provides for the 
recruitment and housing of domestic out-of-State and offshore farm labor and 
foreign labor to supplement the available supply of local domestic farm labor. 
These programs are particularly advantageous to meeting the peak seasonal 
labor requirements of many commodities, The advantages to both farmer and 
employee of a program designed to move agricultural manpower from surplus 
labor areas to deficit areas have still not been fully exploited. It is a fact of 
fundamental importance that in order to be successful such a program must 
include two all-important considerations: (@) Good housing and (b) adequate 
supervision. In this connection I believe, however, farmers in Connecticut have 
a better record than any other section of the country. 
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4. Greater cooperation between the various commodity groups whose peak sea- 
sonal labor needs are complementary 


We have found in Connecticut that it is possible through cooperative arrange- 
ments to transfer seasonal workers from one commodity group to another in 
such a way that the employee has the advantage of longer-term employment, 
and the farmer has the advantage of having additional seasonal workers made 
available to him during his peak harvest period. 

The harvest peak in tobacco ends about September 4. The peak for fruit 
extends from approximately September 5 to October 1. The peak for potato 
harvest extends from approximately September 25 to October 25. Additional 
workers are again needed in tobacco warehouses for sorting and grading begin- 
ning approximately November 1. 

The labor committees of these commodity groups worked closely with the 
Shade Tobacco Growers Association in developing this program, and we have 
found that such a program is mutually advantageous. 


STEPS THE SHADE TOBACCO GROWERS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION ARE TAKING TO 
ALLEVIATE THE FARM LABOR SHORTAGE 


These steps are: 

1. Cooperation with the Connecticut State Employment Service to recruit all 
local labor within our area that will take agricultural jobs at prevailing wage 
rates. 

(a) More extensive use of radio and newspaper advertising to aid recruiting. 

2. Cooperation with the Connecticut State employment service in stimulating 
the increase of our southern colored adult program, being careful to select the 
best workers and those interested only in agricultural work. 

3. Cooperation with the Connecticut State employment service to further de- 
velop the southern colored college and high-school program placing emphasis 
on more careful selection of workers. 

4. Cooperation with the Connecticut State employment service to further de- 
velop the white high-school youth farm-work program, placing emphasis on more 
eareful selection of workers. 

5. Cooperation with the Connecticut State employment service to inaugurate a 
Puerto Rican farm-labor program. 

6. Cooperation with the Connecticut State employment service on the impor- 
tation of British West Indian workers. 

For further information on the adequacy of the domestic-labor supply may I 
respectfully refer you to the fourth quarterly report to the President by the 
Director of Defense Mobilization, January 1, 1952. Also for further information 
on the agricultural-labor supply may I refer you to the postseasonal report of 
the Connecticut employment service: This report may be obtained by writing 
to the commissioner, John J. Egan, Connecticut State Employment Service, 92 
Farmington Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


GOVERNMENT TO GOVERNMENT CONTRACTING OF FOREIGN LABORERS 


We in Connecticut do not think it necessary for a government-to-government 
contract on foreign or offshore labor (Puerto Rican). We believe that if a gov- 
ernment-to-government contract is necessary, it has been made necessary by the 
failure of the agricultural employers of the foreign or offshore labor in his re- 
sponsibilities to the foreign government or the offshore government with which 
he is doing business. I see no reason why the agricultural employer, a foreign 
government, or an offshore government cannot fairly adjust differences and not 
carry things to a point where it is necessary for government innovation. The 
Mexican program is a glaring example of this. 

I have been dealing with the British West Indies government since the United 
States Government gave up the program in 1947, and I have never in any inci- 
dent failed to negotiate a contract for the use of their workers. If one keeps in 
mind the welfare of the worker he will never have any trouble in getting along 
with the workers’ government. 

May I draw your attention to the fact that at the meeting of the Special 
Farm Lahor Committee of the United States Employment Service, on November 
28 and 29, 1951, held in Washington, the committee clearly emphasized to the 
United States Employment Service their thinking on a government-to-govern- 
ment contract by the following recommendation which was adopted (quoting 
from the minutes of that meeting) : 
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“The committee submits the following recommendation in regard to British 
West Indian labor: 

“1, The experience of West Indian labor users during the past year clearly 
indicated that the West Indian program is working satisfactorily and they 
continue to oppose direct government-to-government negotiations and contract- 
ing insofar as the West Indians are concerned.” 

This committee, at that time, also made two other recommendations which 
I think are significant and timely to be quoted here. They are as follows: 

“1. There is great need for a consistent timely and orderly procedure in the 
preparation and processing of certifications so that farm employers and farm 
labor associations may plan their operations in a timely and orderly manner. 

“2. Greater consideration should be given to the informed recommendations 
of State and regional offices of the Farm Placement Service, as to the number 
and type of workers to be certified.” 

It may be interesting to you gentlemen to know how the contract on the 
British West Indian workers is developed. This contract is develuped in the 
following manner: 

A regional labor board consisting of the labor commissioners of all the British 
West Indies and under the chairmanship of Sir George Seel, K. C. M. G., comp- 
troller, development and welfare in the West Indies, works in close cooperation 
with a committee of employers. 

They have reached a form of agreement which is to be used in 1952 as and 
when the necessary certifications are granted by the United States Employment 
Service and Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

This agreement is known as Form B and is exhibit No. 1 attached to this 
testimony. 

It is my opinion that when you gentlemen glance through the agreement for 
the employment of British West Indians in agricultural work in the United 
States, Form B, you will conclude that the regional labor board and the com- 
mittee of employers has done a pretty good job. If this happens to be to the 
contrary I will be only too glad to have any suggestions that you might have 
that would be helpful. I am positive, however, that this contract could not 
be improved by Government intervention. 


THE WORKERS RECRUITED FOR THE CONTRACT IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 


The workers recruited in the British West Indies for work in the United 
States are thoroughly screened for communistic tendencies and are required 
to sign the following pledge: 

“By signature on the attached copy of passenger list I hereby swear under 
penalty of law that— 

“1. I have read and understand the provision of the attached work agree- 
ment, and have bound myself thereto, both by signature to said contract, and by 
signature thereon. 

“2. I swear that my true name is shown on the attached passenger list and 
that I am not using an alias. 

“3. I swear that I am not married to a citizen of the United States of America, 
and that I do not intend to become a permanent resident of the United States. 

“4. Tam no a member of, or sympathetic toward either the Communist Party 
or the Fascist Party. 

“5. I understand and agree that I am admitted to the United States of 
America for the purpose of doing work as an agricultural laborer only, and that 
at the expiration of my contract, or any authorized extension granted thereto, 
I will return to Jamaica.” 

A copy of this procedure is attached to the testimony and marked as “Ex- 
hibit 2.” 


HOW CONNECTICUT IS GRANTED PERMISSION TO USE BRITISH WEST INDIAN WORKERS 
BY THE UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION SERVICE AND CERTIFICATION FROM LOCAL, 
REGIONAL, AND FEDERAL OFFICES OF THE FARM PLACEMENT DIVISION OF THE EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE IS GRANTED 


The first step here must be to determine the need in the Connecticut Valley 
for the use of British West Indian workers. This is accomplished by working 
in cooperation with the Connecticut State Employment Service as follows: 

1. The total labor needs of the growers are carefully surveyed. 
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2. In this survey, the grower is requested to give his total labor needs, desig- 
nate the number he is positive of obtaining himself, and the number he wishes 
the Connecticut State Employment Service to recruit. 

3. The Connecticut State Employment Service makes a careful survey of the 
area to see if it is possible for them to recruit the number of workers the grower 
needs. After this is done a conference of representatives of the growers and 
the Connecticut State Employment Service then decide how many of these 
workers have to be British West Indian workers. The determination of the 
number of British West Indian workers to be used is based on the inability of 
the Connecticut State Employment Service to be able to recruit domestics from 
the area they have surveyed. 

4, After the Connecticut State Employment Service, in conference with the 
growers, has decided on a given number of British West Indian workers to be 
used in the area the growers make an application to the United States Immi- 
gration Service for permission to import into the United States the number of 
British West Indian workers decided upon. The growers also furnish the 
Connecticut State Employment Service with a copy of this application to the 
United States Immigration Service and further request the Connecticut State 
Employment Service to certify for the use of the number of British West Indian 
workers necessary. 

Again a careful check is made by the Connecticut State Employment Service 
to determine that the number of British West Indian workers requested by the 
grower cannot be recruited from domestic sources in the area. If it is found 
that the domestic sources cannot fulfill this need the Connecticut State Employ- 
ment Service certifies to the grower and to the regional office of the United States 
Employment Service that these workers are needed in the area. The regional 
office of the United States Employment Service again carefully checks on the need 
for the use of British West Indian workers to see that the domestic workers’ in- 
terest in the area is protected. If they find that the British West Indians are 
needed they certify to the United States Employment Service Farm Placement 
Division in Washington. They in turn certify for the use of the workers in the 
Connecticut area to the United States Immigration Service. The United States 
Immigration Service in turn gives us the permission to bring the workers into 
the area under the usual immigration bond. 

After the above procedure has been accomplished one would think that the 
growers were free to bring in the number of British West Indian workers that 
have been certified for by the local, regional, and Federal offices of the United 
States Employment Service Farm Placement Division. This is not true. This 
certification is again checked and each farmer using British West Indian workers 
to relieve his labor shortage is requested by the Connecticut State Employment 
Service to comply with the letter signed by Howard E. Hausman, executive 
director of the Connecticut State Employment Service, dated December 15, 1950, 
which is attached to this testimony marked as “Exhibit 3.” This request is 
wholeheartily endorsed and backed by the growers using British West Indian 
workers. 

To see that the growers are in compliance with the letter from the Connecticut 
State Employment Service dated December 15, 1950, signed by Howard EB. Haus- 
man, we have set up the following procedure in cooperation with the Connecticut 
State Employment Service. 

1. At this point we have received permission to import from the United States 
Immigration Service British West Indian workers in whatever numbers that 
have been decided upon. 

2. Before these workers are brought into the United States and placed with 
the grower, outline the procedure the farmer must follow before the workers 
can be brought in. 

3. The farmer places an active order for domestics with the local office of the 
Connecticut State Employment Service. 

4. Association submits a report to the Connecticut State Employment Service. 

5. The Connecticut State Employment Service submits a report to the asso- 
ciation on total orders on file for the growers. 

6. This is reported on a bimonthly basis. 

The above procedure is: highly recommended by the United States Employ- 
ment Service Farm Placement Division. As a matter of fact, at a conference 
held recently with that agency the Secretary of Labor made a statement that 
there was no doubt in his mind that our procedure in Connecticut gave the 
domestic workers in this area full and adequate protection. 
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WHAT CONNECTICUT WOULD LIKE TO SEE ACCOMPLISHED ON THIS EMERGENCY FARM 
LABOR QUESTION 


Connecticut would like to see two points accomplished : 

‘1. There is a great need for a consistent timely and orderly procedure in the 
preparation and processing of certifications so that farm employers and farm 
labor associations may plan their operations in a timely and orderly manner. 

2. Greater consideration should be given to the informed recommendations 
of State and regional offices of the Farm Placement Service, as to the number 
and type of workers to be certified. 


EFFECT ON AMERICAN WORKERS OF LEGAL AND ILLEGAL FOREIGN WORKERS 


Speaking for Connecticut, the American workers in the Connecticut area are 
not at all affected by the entry of foreign workers into Connecticut. I think that 
this has been correctly pointed out by former testimony which describes how we 
work with the Connecticut State Employment Service. There is no such thing 
as illegal foreign workers coming into the State of Connecticut, to my knowledge, 
that could have any effect on American workers. Farmers of my association are 
very definitely against the illegal entry of foreign workers into the United States, 
and have indicated this position to our Congressmen. Since the above topic does 
not chiefly concern Connecticut, this is about the only comment I have in ref- 
erence to the subject. It is quite possible that I have misunderstood the mean- 
ing of the question; and if so, I would be very glad to give further verbal 
testimony on it if the committee wishes to ask direct questions on the subject. 

I wish to thank you gentlemen kindly for hearing my testimony. 


Exnursit I 
Form B Worker's No. ........ 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF BRITISH WEST INDIANS IN AGRICULTURAL 
WORK IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
This agreement made on the 


between__-— 


of the one part (hereinafter called “employer” ) and ‘ 


of the second part (hereinafter called “the worker”) and_-__ 


acting for and on behalf of the Government of._.......-....-_-.-..____..-__ 


of the third part. (hereinafter called “the Government's agent’). 

Witnesseth : 

Whereas the employer, the Government of. th pages based ae ee 
(hereinafter called “the Government”) and the worker mutually desire that the 
worker shall be beneficially employed in the United States of America to alleviate 
the present shortage of agricultural labour: 

And whereas the Government’s agent has been duly authorized to act for the 
Government in this behalf: 

Now therefore, in consideration of the above and of the mutual undertakings 
hereinafter set forth, the parties hereby agree as follows :— 

1. The employer will cause the worker to be employed and the worker will 
serve the employer or the farmer within the area of employment specified in 
Part IV of the First Schedule to this Agreement to whom he has been assigned 
by the employer for the period and upon and subject to the terms and conditions 
hereinafter mentioned. 

2. The employment of the worker hereunder shall commence from the date of 
his arrival at the place of engagement as specified in Part IV of the First Schedule 
to this agreement and shall (unless sooner terminated as hereinafter provided ) 
continue until the asia 

3. The worker will— 

(a) Proceed to the place of engagement as aforesaid in the United States of 
America when and as the Government's agent shall require; 

(b) work and reside at the place of engagement as aforesaid or at such other 
place as the employer with the approval of the Government’s agent may require; 
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(c) at all times during the continuance of his employment hereunder, as the 
employer or his agent may from time to time require, faithfully and diligently 
perform the duties of an agricultural worker or any duties connected therewith 
or related thereto, under the supervision and direction of the employer or his 
agent, so, however, that the worker shall not be obliged to work for more than 
ten hours in any period of twenty-four consecutive hours nor on one day in each 
period of seven consecutive days; 

(d) obey and comply with all rules and regulations of the employer which 
have been approved by the Government’s agent relating to safety, discipline, and 
the care and maintenance of property ; 

(e) maintain the living quarters furnished to him by the employer or his agent 
in the same condition as to cleanliness in which he received them ; 

(f) not at any time during the continuance of his employment hereunder work 
for or serve any person other than the employer or the farmer to whom he has 
been assigned by the employer ; 

(g) execute such instruments as the Government's agent may require for the 
purpose of giving full effect to this Agreement. 

4. The employer will— 

(a) advance on behalf of the worker a sum not exceeding $36.00 (United 
States Currency) for the reasonable transportation expenses of the worker to 
the place of his engagement as specified in Part IV of the First Schedule to this 
Agreement ; 

(b) pay the reasonable subsistence and personal expenses of the worker during 
the course of the journey to the place of his engagement as aforesaid ; 

(c) provide during the continuance of the worker’s employment hereunder 
sufficient work to enable the worker, being willing and able to work, to earn a 
sum not less than the sum specified in Part 1 of the Schedule hereto in respect 
of each payroll period of two weeks, or in the event of failure from any un- 
avoidable cause to provide such sufficient work, pay to the worker subsistence 
allowance of a sum which together with the sum earned by the worker during 
such payroll period will amount to the sum specified in Part 1 of the First Sched- 
ule aforesaid; or if the worker has not earned wages during such period, pay 
to the worker a subsistence allowance of the sum specified in Part 1 of the First 
Schedule aforesaid ; 

(d) in the event of— 

(i) the worker commencing his employment hereunder during the currency 
of any payroll period; or 

(ii) such employment terminating during the currency of any payroll 
period; or 

(iii) the worker not being able or willing to work for the entirety of any 
payroll period; provide sufficient work to enable the worker to earn as a 
minimum during the part of such payroll period in which he works such 
sum as bears to the sum specified in Part I of the First Schedule here to the 
same proportion as the part of the payroll period during which he has 
worked bears to the entire payroll period ; 

(e) during the continuance of the worker’s employment hereunder pay the 
worker in lawful money of the United States of America at weekly or fortnightly 
intervals Wazes at rates not less than the prevailing hourly rates or rates for 
piece-work (as the case may be) paid for similar work under the some conditions 
and within the particular area of employment: Provided that such wages shall 
be at rates not less than the minimum rates specified in Part II of the First 
Schedule hereto; 

(f) provide such living quarters and meals for the worker as may be required 
or approved by the Government’s agent at a cost to the worker not exceeding the 
amount specified in Part III of the First Schedule hereto; 

(2) not at any time during the continuance of the worker’s employment here- 
under remove the worker from one area of employment to any other area of em- 
ployment without the prior approval of the United States Employment Service 
and the Government’s agent; 

(h) not at any time during the continuance of the worker’s employment here- 
under require him to purchase articles or services for consumption or use by 
him from any source not of his choice; 

(i) provide a suitable burial of the worker if he dies during the continuance 
of his employment hereunder ; 

(j) upon the termination of the worker’s employment hereunder (otherwise 
than in any of the events specified in Clause 12 of this Agreement )— 

(i) if the worker is repatriated without accepting new employment in 

the United States, pay the cost of reasonable transportation and subsistence 
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expenses of the worker (including the transportation of such luggage as he 
may be entitled to carry without extra cost under the terms of the agreement 
for his transportation) to the place of his recruitment in the British West 
Indies, so, however, that the cost of such transportation and subsistence 
shall not exceed the cost of similar transportation and subsistence to Kings- 
ton, Jamaica ; 

(ii) provide any insurance which the Government’s agent May approve 
on behalf of the worker in respect of the return journey referred to in 
sub-paragraph (i) of this paragraph ; 

(iii) provide at his (the employer’s) expense living accommodation and 
subsistence for the worker from the date of the termination of his employ- 
ment as aforesaid until such time as the worker can conveniently be trauns- 
ported to the place of embarkation for his return journey to the place of his 
recruitment or to the place of any new emloyment which he may undertake; 

(iv) use all due diligence and co-operate with the Government’s agent in 
effecting such transportation, but so that such transportation will not be 
effected without the knowledge and consent of the Government’s agent ; 

(k) not at any time during the continuance of the worker’s employment here- 
under do any act or thing which would tend to subject the worker to living con- 
ditions or sanitary or medical services generally inferior to those afforded to 
other agricultural workers in the same area of employment, or which would sub- 
ject him to discrimination in employment because of race, creed, colour or na- 
tional origin contrary to the provisions of Executive Order No. S802 of the 
President of the United States of America dated the 25th of June, 1941. 

(1) transmit to the Government’s agent a copy of all rules and regulations 
concerning safety, discipline, and the care and maintenance of property ; 

(m) transmit, within fourteen days of the completion of each payroll period, 
copies of the payroll relating to the worker for such period in such form and to 
such place as may be approved by the Government’s agent, together with all sums 
deducted from the worker’s wages in accordance with subparagraph (a) of 
paragraph (1) and paragraphs (3) and (4) of Clause 5 of this Agreement ; 

(n) as soon as possible after the execution of this Agreement, give security to 
the satisfaction of the Government’s agent for the performance of his obligations 
hereunder. 

5. (1) During the continuance of the worker’s employment hereunder the em- 
ployer shall deduct from the wages due to the worker in respect of each payroll 
period (which term for the purpose of this paragraph shall include subsistence 
allowance )— 

(a) a sum equivalent to 5% thereof (or such lesser percentage thereof as the 
Government’s agent may at any time direct) which sum together with the pay- 
rolls he shall transmit to the Government’s agent at the British West Indies 
Central Labour Organisation at Washington, D. C., or such other place or places 
as the Government’s agent may direct for the purpose of being applied in accord- 
ance with paragraph (a) of Clause 6 of this Agreement ; 

(b) the cost of living quarters and meals provided by him for the worker in 
accordance with paragraph (f) of Clause 4 of this Agreement, at rates not exceed- 
ing the rates specified in Part III of the First Schedule hereto. 

(2) Where the wage due to the worker in respect of any payroll period exceeds 
the sum specified in Part I of the First Schedule hereto, the employer shall be 
entitled to recover the amount advanced by him for transportation ex) enses 
under paragraph (a) of Clause 4 of this Agreement in the manner following, 
that is to say 

(a) if the wage exceeds the amount specified in Part I of the First Schedule 
hereto but does not exceed $50.00 (United States Currency) by deducting from 
such excess a sum up to but not exceeding $14.00 (United States Currency). 

(b) if the wage exceeds $50.00 (United States Currency) by deducting there- 
from a sum of $14.00 (United States Currency) plus 25% of the amount by which 
the wage exceeds $50.00 (United States Currency) : Provided that if at the ter- 
mination of the worker’s employment hereunder (otherwise than by notice given 
on his behalf under Clause 11 of this Agreement or in any of the events specified 
in Clause 12 of this Agreement) there shall remain unpaid any balance of the 
amount advanced by the employer under paragraph (a) of Clause 4 of this Agree- 
ment aforesaid, the worker shall not thereafter be required to repay such sum 
and his liability in respect of the payment thereof shall upon the termination of 
his employment as aforesaid wholly cease and determine. 

(3) Upon the recovery by the employer of the amount advanced by him for 
transportation expenses under paragraph (a) of Clause 4 of this Agreement, he 
shall, whenever the wage due to the worker in respect of any payroll period 

98334—52—pt. 1———-38 
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exceeds the sum specified in Part I of the First Schedule hereto proceed to 
recover, by deductions in the manner specified in subparagraphs (a) and (b) 
of paragraph (2) hereof, any amount due to the Government under any previous 
contract in respect of monies advanced by the Government towards the cost of 
transportation of the worker from the place of his recruitment to the United 
States of America, and shall transmit all sums so deducted together with pay- 
rolls to the Government’s Agent, at such place or places as the Government’s 
Agent may direct. 

(4) After deducting the sums specified in the preceding paragraphs of this 
Clause, the employer shall deduct from the balance (if any) of the total wage of 
the worker during such payroll period a sum equal to 15% of such total wage and 
shall transmit same together with payrolls to the Government’s Agent at such 
place or places as he may direct to be applied in accordance with paragraph (c) 
of Clause 6 of this Agreement: Provided that the Government’s Agent may upon 
giving reasonable notice to the employer require the employer to discontinue 
making the aforesaid deductions or may require him to increase or to decrease 
such deductions by such percentage as he may specify. 

6. The Government Agent will— 

(a) apply every sum remitted to him by the employer in accordance with para- 
graph (1) (a) of Clause 5 of this Agreement to a fund which he shall utilise for 
the purpose of defraying— 

(i) the premiums on any life or other insurance which he may effect on 
behalf of the worker in accordance with paragraph (d) of this Clause; 

(ii) any reasonable expenses incurred in the burial of the worker in the 
event of his death in circumstances in which the emyloyer is not liable here- 
under to provide burial; 

(iii) in his absolute discretion any extraordinary expenses incurred on behalf 
of the worker in any emergency: Provided that surplus monies to the credit of 
the fund shall be used towards defraying the expenses of the Regional Labour 
Board in the British West Indies (including the expenses of the British West 
Indies Central Labour Organisation) and provided further that any surplus re- 
maining thereafter shall be applied in such manner as the Regional Labour 
Board in the British West Indies may direct: 

(b) remit every sum transmitted to him under paragraph (3) of Clause 5 of 
this Agreement to the Government; 

(c) remit every sum transmitted to him under paragraph (4) of Clause 5 of 
this Agreement to the Government to be placed, subject to paragraph 5 of Clause 
14 of this Agreement, to the credit of the worker in accordance with the arrange- 
ments made between the worker and the Government; 

(d) if it shall appear to him to be expedient to effect any life or other insur- 
ance on behalf of the worker, effect such insurance on his behalf. 

7. Collections, deductions or rebates from the worker's wages shall not be made 
except as required by law or as herein specifically provided. 

8. (1) The employer shall provide for the worker at no cost to the worker the 
same guarantees with respect to medical care and compensation for personal 
injury arising out of and in the course of the worker's employment hereunder 
and for disease contracted in the course of such employment and directly attrib- 
utable to the work in which the worker is engaged as may be required or permitted 
in like cases for domestic agricultural workers under the applicable State Law of 
the State in which the worker is employed when he receives such personal injury 
or contracts such disease. 

(2) In the absence of applicable State Law the employer shall either— 

(a) procure insurance issued by a company satisfactory to the Government's 
agent; or 

(b) execute and furnish to the Government’s agent a bond with such surety as 
is hereinafter mentioned to secure in accordance with terms no less favourable 
than those mentioned in the Second Schedule hereto, the provision of medical 
and surgical treatment for and the payment of compensation to the worker in the 
event of his receiving any personal injury or contracting any disease as afore- 
said: Provided that if the Government’s agent is satisfied as to the financial ability 
of the employer, the employer may instead of procuring insurance or executing a 
hond as aforesaid, furnish to the Government’s agent an undertaking to provide 
medical and surgical treatment and pay compensation as aforesaid. 

The surety herein referred to is any bonding company recognized by the United 
States Treasury as authorised to secure Government obligations. 

9. In the event of the worker failing to maintain the living quarters furnished 
to him by the employer in the state of cleanliness in which he received them the 
employer may (with the approval of the Government’s agent) maintain such 
quarters in such state of cleanliness at the expense of the worker. 
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10. The employer may terminate the worker’s employment hereunder at any 
time by giving to the Government’s agent and to the worker at least ten days’ 
notice in writing and the worker’s employment hereunder shall determine upon 
the expiration of such notice, or upon his departure from the area of his employ- 
ment as specified in Part IV of the First Schedule to this Agreement, whichever 
shall first occur. 

11. The Government’s agent may on behalf of the worker terminate his employ- 
ment hereunder by giving to the employer at least ten days’ notice in writing: 
Provided that he may forthwith terminate such employment upon being satisfied 
that the worker is by means of unemployment or under-employment suffering 
undue hardship. 

12. If the worker is found to be or becomes subject to deportation under the 
Laws of the United States of America, or if the employer and the Government’s 
agent determine that the worker is unwilling to work in accordance with the 
terms of this Agreement or determine that the worker has committed an act of 
misconduct or indiscipline or if the worker engages in work at any time for any 
person other than the employer or violates any law of the United States of 
America, the employer shall be entitled immediately to terminate his employment 
hereunder and the Government's agent shall be entitled immediately to cause the 
worker to be repatriated at the worker’s expense. 

13. Upon the termination of the worker’s employment hereunder the employer 
shall be entitled to arrange new employment, if available, for the worker subject 
to the willingness of the worker to accept such new employment and to his ap- 
proval and the approval of the Government’s agent to the terms and conditions 
of the new employment. 

14. (1) Any expenditure incurred by the Government’s agent in repatriating 
the worker by reason of his employment having been terminated under Clause 
12 of this Agreement shall be repaid by the worker to the Government. 

(2) Any bona fide debt to the employer voluntarily incurred by the worker in 
respect of any matter incidental or related to his employment hereunder shall be 
repaid by him to the employer. 

(3) If the worker’s employment hereunder shall be terminated by notice given 
on his behalf under Clause 11 of this Agreement or in any of the events specified 
in Clause 12 of this Agreement, any balance of the amount advanced by the 
employer for transportation expenses under paragraph (a) of Ciause 4 of this 
Agreement which remains unpaid at the termination of the worker’s employ- 
ment as aforesaid shall be repaid by him to the emplover. 

(4) In the event of the employer being required to pay to the Immigration 
Authorities of the United States of America any sum not exceeding $250.00 
(United States Currency) by reason of the worker absenting himself without 
leave from his employment hereunder, the worker shall repay to the employer 
such sum, not exceeding the sum paid by the employer to the Immigration Au- 
thorities as aforesaid, as may be retained by the Government under paragraph 
(5) of this Clause. 

(5) For the purpose of securing the recovery of any amount payable by the 
worker under paragraphs (1), (2), (3) and (4) of this Clause the Govern- 
ment shall be entitled to set aside (after payment of such allowances to the 
worker’s dependents as the Government may approve) all monies remitted bv 
the Government’s agent under paragraph (c) of Clause 6 of this Agreement until 
an amount representing the cash equivalent of $250.00 (United States Cur- 
rency) has been accumulated, and to retain such amount during the peried in 
which the worker is employed in the United States of America and for a period 
not exceeding six months after the date of his repatriation, and subject to any 
order of a Court of competent jurisdiction and to any bankruptcy notice under 
any law relating to bankruptcy, to apply such amount to the payment of any 
sum not exceeding the cash equivalent of $2°%).00 (United States Currency) as 
may be properly payable to the employer or to the Government in respect of any 
of the matters referred to in paragraphs (1), (2), (3) and (4) of this Clause 
upon demand being made for the payment thereof within the respective periods 
following, that is to say, in the case of any expenditure or debt referred to in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of this Clause, within a period of one month from the 
termination of the worker’s employment, and in any other case within a period 
of six months from the date of his repatriation. 


FIRST SCHEDULE 


Part I (Clause 4 (c)) 


Minimum Wages for Payroll Period of Two Weeks_- 
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Part II (Clause 4 (e)) 


Minimum Hourly Rates of Pay: 

(a) Minimum hourly rate for work performed on time basis: Not less than 
metpinctiiegteliel emit int enone cents per hour. 

(b) Minimum rate for piece work: Not less than an average of__...___-- 
cents per hour for each payroll period. 


Part III (Clause 4 (f)) 


TROUREI OTT Sones ge rn oe ed alee etal deepal cae globcia thick em aaa ne 


SECOND SCHEDULE 


1. Compensation to be paid under paragraph (2) of Clause 3 of this Agreement 
for personal injuries received or disease contracted by the worker shall not be 
less than as follows :— 


Where the injury or disease results— 


Bao Ck ee 0 Oe ee es none a csenrabeieens meas $1, 000 
in Tis Hermnnent and Cotal greseviiity. 3 4; 

Oa Te Ce a re i aces norcsnses ulgin om Laateehiaseeciat eaeainde dipbanabed ue aweanes 1, 000. 
sa NO DR iE i i csnssins cies cnceddigiatn okireninc nin phere gue entender setae 1, 000 
rE en ee nena a cckoce deem eencenn pea atumaeneies 1, 000 
in the Tobe oF one hahd Gnd ome Toe. . 

in the loss of one hand and sight of one eye_____-------------..---. sm 

in the loss of one foot and sight of one eye___-_--_----_-----..---- 1, 000 
Par ae ees nn ee Se oc caegeremennigennainecioal 

Size Ei Tesehs E Cine ete CO aaa hve oui 500 
Deere en TN Cn hs kt pserecn ebiaeteimnnnns 50 
bee tie STIS BURR Or Ei ee ae 25 


2. The compensation to be paid in respect of any injury not enumerated in 
paragraph 1 of this Schedule shall be resolved between the worker with the 
advice of the Government’s agent and the employer in a spirit of equity and 
justice or failing such resolution by judicial decision. 

3. Medical and surgical treatment to be provided by the employer under para- 
graph (2) of Clause 8 of this agreement shall include hospitalization, medicines, 
medical and surgical attention and other similar services. 

As witness our hands the day and year first above written. 


et ee oat ae MORROEO TGRMUUG oon once cele 
Wren Fe Ee ee YO aisng ect chab cn cerer omnes tciglpeimapia piarnemneaee 
On ee a ee 
CI ON iii i iat oe eevee esc ecnerliakelaorunas 
Wee ee Government Agent’s Signature____----_ 


By signature on the attached copy of passenger list I hereby swear under 
penalty of law that: 

1. I have read and understand the provisions of the attached work agreement, 
and have bound myself thereto, both by signature to said contract, and by signa- 
ture hereon. 

2. I swear that my true name is shown on the attached passenger list and that 
I am not using an alias. 

3. I swear that I am not married to a citizen of the United States of America, 
and that I do not intend to become a permanent resident of the United States. 

4. I am not a member of, or sympathetic toward either the Communist Party 
or the Fascist Party. 

5. I understand and agree that I am admitted to the United States of America 
for the purpose of doing work as an agricultural laborer only, and that at the 
expiration of my contract, or any authorized extension granted thereto, I will 
return to Jamaica. 
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WoORKER’s No 


AGREEMENT FOR EMPLOYMENT OF JAMAICANS IN AGRICULTURAL WORK 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


This agreement, made this 80th day of June, 1951 between Shade Tobacco 
Growers Inc., hereinafter called the “Employer” and BE. L. Morris herinafter 
called the “Worker” and acting on behalf of the Government of Jamaica herein- 
after called the “Agent” 

Witnesseth : 

Whereas the Employer, the Agent and the Worker mutually desire the Worker 
shall be beneficially employed in the United States of America to alleviate the 
present shortage of agricultural labour: 

Now therefore, in consideration of this and of the undertakings hereinafter 
set forth the Employer, the Worker and the Agent agree that: 

1. The period of employment under this Agreement shall be for a term ending, 
on the 31st October, 1951 unless sooner terminated in accordance with the 
terms of this Agreement. The Employer shall give to the Worker and to the 
Agent at least 10 days notice of his intention to terminate the employment. 

2. The Worker shall accept transportation, food, living facilities, subsistence 
and employment upon the terms set forth in this Agreement and shall execute 
such other instruments as the Agent may require for the purpose of giving full 
effect to this Agreement. 

8. (a) It is mutually agreed between the Employer and the Worker that the 
Employer will advance on behalf of the Worker, a sum sufficient to pay the Head 
Tax of eight dollars as well as the Transportation expenses of the Worker from 
Kingston, Jamaica to Miami or to such other place in the United States of 
America as the Agent may approve, and the Worker agrees that repayment of any 
sum so advanced shall be made by means of weekly deductions (not exceeding 
seven dollars a week), from the wages of the Worker, which deductions the 
Worker hereby authorizes the Employer to make: Provided that if at the con- 
clusion of the contract the total amount advanced to pay the Head Tax and 
transportation expenses has not been deducted at the prescribed rates referred 
to above, any remaining portion will not be allowed to follow for collection to the 
next or later Employer or to the Government Savings Bank in Jamaica, if he is 
repatriated. Upon repatriation of the Worker, the Employer agrees to provide at 
his own expense transportation for the Worker and two pieces of hand baggage 
weighing in the aggregate not more than sixty-six pounds to Kingston, Jamaica. 

(b) The Employer agrees to provide, at his own expense, adequate subsistence 
for the Worker during transportation. 

(c) The Employer agrees that he will not effect the transportation of the 
Worker without the prior knowledge and approval of the Agent. 

(d) The Employer agrees to provide free housing and subsistence for the 
Worker from the date of the termination of this Agreement and until such time 
as transportation to the place of new employment or to the place of repatriation 
can conveniently be effected, and the Bmployer and the Agent agree to use all 
due diligence in effecting such transportation. 

4. The Employer agrees, during the continuance of this Agreement, to deduct 
in accordance with paragraph 9 out of the total gross earnings of the Worker a 
sum of money representing 20% of such total gross earnings and remit such 
sum of money to the British West Indies Central Labour Organisation in 
Washington, D. C. 

5. The Agent shall out of the fund created by Clause 9 (a) of this Agreement 
defray— 

(a) the premium of any insurance plan effected on behalf of the Worker by 
the Agent; 

(b) the expenses not in excess of $150.00 incurred in the burial of the Worker 
if he dies in circumstances in which the Employer is not under this Agreement 
liable to provide suitable burial ; 

(c) in the absolute discretion of the Agent, any extraordinary expenses in- 
curred in meeting any emergency need of the Worker. 

6. Any surplus monies standing to the credit of the Fund created by Clause 
9 (a) of this Agreement may be used towards defraying such part of the expenses 
of the British West Indies Central Labour Organisation as may be required to 
be contributed by the Government of Jamaica. 

7. The Employer shall cause the Worker to be employed in the United States 
in agricultural employment. Such employment shall enable the Worker being 
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able and willing to Work to earn an average of not less than $30.00 in each pay 
roll period of 2 weeks. If the gross earnings of the Worker are less than $30.00 
in any pay roll period of 2 weeks the Employer shall pay a subsistence allowance 
in the amount of the deficiency : Provided that if the Worker is assigned for only 
a part of such pay roll period or is not able and willing to work all of every pos- 
sible work day such Worker will be enabled to earn a proportionate sum. 

8. During the continuance of this Agreement :— 

(a) The Worker shall not work for other than the Employer to whom the 
Agent has assigned the Worker. The Worker shall do all work required of 
him by or on behalf of such employer during the period of employment in a good 
and workmanlike manner under the supervision and direction of the Employer 
or any agent of the Employer, but shall not be required to work on one day in 
each seven consecutive days. 

(b) The Employer agrees that the Worker shall not be removed from one area 
of employment to another such area without the prior approval of the Agent. 

(c) The Employer agrees that the Agent shall have the right to withdraw 
any Worker if in his opinion such Worker is by reason of unemployment or 
under-employment suffering undue hardships. 

(d) The Worker shall not be required to work for more than 10 hours in any 
period of 24 consecutive hours. 

(e) The Employer shall pay the Worker in lawful money of the Government 
of the United States of America at weekly or fortnightly intervals wages which 
shall be at not less than the prevailing piece work or hourly rate (as the case 
may be) paid for similar work under the same conditions and within the particular 
area of employment. Provided that where the Worker is employed and paid 
at an hourly rate such rate shall not be less than the minimum hourly rate 
specified in the Schedule of this Agreement. 

(f) The Employer agrees to provide a suitable burial for the Worker if he 
dies while employed under this Agreement. 

(zg) Collections, deductions, or rebates from the Worker’s wages may be made 
in accordance with Clause 9 of this Agreement or as required by law or as may 
be necessary to pay the Worker’s bona fide and voluntarily incurred debts to the 
Employer, the Agent of the Government of Jamaica, but not otherwise. 

(h) The Worker shall be entitled to the benefit and protection provided by 
any applicable legislation relating to compensation or social security. 

(i) The Worker shall not be required to purchase articles or services for 
consumption or use by him at any source not of his choice, provided that the 
Agent may require him to take advantage of any housing facilities or facilities 
in relation to the supply of meals provided by the Employer at a total cost in 
respect of both such facilities not in excess of $2.00 per day. 

(j) The Worker shall be entitled to freedom from discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, creed, colour, or national origin in accordance with the 
provisions of Executive Order No. 8802 of the President of the United States 
dated June 25, 1941. 

(k) The Worker shall ont suffer discriminatory acts which would subject 
him to living conditions or sanitary or medical services generally inferior to 
those afforded other workers in the particular area of employment. The Worker 
shall be housed in such quarters and at such rental as may be approved by the 
Agent. 

(1) The Worker agrees to participate in any insurance plan effected by the 
Agent on behalf of the Worker and agrees that the costs of such plan shall be 
defrayed by the Agent. 

(m) The Worker agrees to maintain the living quarters furnished him by the 
Emplover in the same condition as to cleanliness as when it was allotted to him. 
If the Worker fails to maintain such housing in the appropriate state of cleanliness 
the Employer may (with the approval of the Agent) maintain such housing in 
such state of cleanliness at the expense of the Worker. 

(n) The Worker agrees to abide by all the rules and regulations of the Em- 
ployer approved by the Agent concerning the safety, discipline and the care and 
maintenance of property: Provided that any rules or regulations approved by 
any State shall be deemed to be approved by the Agent. 

(o) The Employer agrees to transmit to the Agent a copy of all rules and 
regulations concerning safety discipline and the care and maintenance of property. 

%. The worker agrees that the undermentioned deductions from his gross earn- 
ings shall be made in the order of priority following, that is to say— 

(a) That 5% of his gross earings shall be deducted by the Employer and trans- 
mitted to the British West Indies Central Labour Organisation for the purposes 
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specified in Clauses 5 (a) (b) and (c) of this Agreement: Provided that it is 
mutually agreed that the Agent may at any time authorise the Employer to 
deduct in lieu of the 5% deduction such smaller percentage of the Worker’s gross 
earnings as the Government of Jamaica may determine. 

(b) Charges in respect of board and lodgings. 

(c) That 15% of his gross earnings shall be deducted and transmitted by the 
Employer through the British West Indies Central Labor Organisation to the 
Government of Jamaica to be placed to the credit of the Worker in accordance 
with the arrangements made between the Worker and the Government of Jamaica: 
Provided that it is mutually agreed that the Agent may, upon giving reasonable 
notice to the Employer, require the Employer to discontinue making and trans- 
mitting the 15% deduction herinbefore provided for or to increase or decrease 
such deduction by such percentage as the Agent may specify. 

For the purposes of this Clause the gross earnings of the Worker shall be deemed 
to include any money paid by the Employer pursuant to Clause 7 of this Agreement 
by way of subsistence allowance. 

10. The Employer agrees that in the event of the Worker having to be repa- 
triated by reason of circumstances beyond the Worker’s control prior to the 
expiration of this Agreement or at the end of the employment period, he will 
pay the full cost of repatriation to Kingston, Jamaica, of such Worker and his 
personal effects limited to two pieces of hand luggage weighing in the aggregate 
not more than sixty-six pounds and that so soon as may be possible after the 
execution of this Agreement he will give security to the satisfaction of the Agent 
for the due performance of the obligation created by this Clause. 

11. (a) The Worker agrees that any debt incurred by the Agent in repatriating 
him by reason of his employment having terminated in breach of this Agree- 
ment shall be a debt due by him to the Government of Jamaica, and shall be 
recoverable in the Resident Magistrate’s Court upon his return to Jamaica. 

(b) The Worker agrees that in the event of the Employer being required to 
pay to the United States Immigration Authorities the sum of $250 by reason of 
the Worker absenting himself without leave from this employment, such sum 
or such smaller sum as shall then be standing to the credit of the Worker’s Account 
at the Government Savings Bank, shall be a debt due by him to the Employer. 

(c) Subject to any order of a Court and to any bankruptcy notice, and subject 
also to the payment of any money by way of allowances to dependents not 
exceeding in any one month the sterling equivalent of $12.50, the Worker agrees 
that the debts referred to in paragraphs (a) and (b) of this Clause shall be a 
first charge against any money standing to the credit of his account at the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank and, for the purpose of ensuring that a sum of money sufficient 
for such purpose shall at all times be available, the Worker agrees that the 
Manager of the Government Savings Bank shall at all times retain to the credit 
of his account a sum of money representing the sterling equivalent of $250: 
Provided that if on the date of this Agreement there are no sufficient funds 
standing to his credit in such account, the Worker agrees that the Manager 
shall (after payment of his dependent’s allowances) set aside and retain any 
money lodged to the credit of such account until an amount representing the 
sterling equivalent of $250 is reached, and that thereafter the Manager shall 
at all times retain such amount to the credit of his account. 

(d) The Worker further agrees that, in the event of any debt mentioned in 
paragraph (a) or (b) of this Clause becoming payable by him, the Manager 
of the Government Savings Bank shall, upon demand being made in writing 
within three months of the happening of the event, upon the happening of which 
such debt became payable, pay out of his account such sum not exceeding $250 
as may be made to appear to him to be payable, otherwise if no demand is made 
within three months such sum of money shall be paid upon demand of the Worker. 

12. If the worker is found to be or becomes subject to deportation under the 
laws of the United States or if the Employer and the Agent determine that the 
Worker is unwilling to work in accordance with the terms of this Agreement 
or determine that the Worker has committed an act of misconduct or indiscipline, 
or if the Worker engages in work at any time for other than the Employer to 
whom he is assigned, or if the Worker violates any law of the United States 
of America, this Agreement may forthwith be terminated and upon such termina- 
tion the Worker shall immediately be returned to Jamaica at his own expense. 

13. The Worker agrees that in the event of permission to land in the United 
States of America being refused him by the Immigration Authorities the Em- 
ployer shall be under no obligation to provide him with employment in accord- 
ance with the terms of this Contract or at all and the Employer hereby agrees 
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that in such event he will, with the minimum of delay and at his own expense, 
return such Worker, and subsist him until his arrival in Kingston, Jamaica. 


SCHEDULE 
nn i i rea a eed Contract No_....... 
Worker’s Address in the United States—Shade Tobacco Growers, Inc., Hartford, 


Connecticut. 
Place of Engagement—Shade Tobacco Growers, Inc., Hartford, Connecticut. 
Nature of Kmployment—Agricultural Work. 
Place of Selection—Jamaica. 
Minimum Hourly rate of pay— 
(a) minimum hourly rate of pay for work performed on a time basis to 
be not less than 75 cents per hour. 
(b) for work performed on a piece work basis to be not less than an 
average of 75 cents per hour for each pay roll period. 
Person to be notified in case of Emergency.___........~..........i....... 
TE EON oh is eo hs i nS deb nee sien ek 
IN eg ie a Se eh Le Be ee 
Employer—Shade Tobacco Growers, Inc. 
By—wW. Patrick Ickes. 
Official Title—Agent. 
isa ig cs nt Sins ac ap ihn rics darshan eh haces 
Agent—C. C. Morris. 
Agent’s Official Title—Labour Officer. 


Exutsit 3 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
EMPLOYMENT SEcurRITY DIVISION, 
December 15, 1950. 
Mr. RALPH C. LAssury, 
Director, Shade Tobacco Growers Agricultural Association, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn. 

DEAR Mr. Lasspury: As you know, this department has recommended to the 
regional office of the Bureau of Employment Security, United States Department 
of Labor, approval of the application of the association for certification for the 
entry of 500 British West Indies workers. This recommendation was made for 
the reason that, in our opinion, the Connecticut State Employment Service is, 
at this time, unable to recruit sufficient domestic help to meet the needs of the 
members of your organization and other farm-labor employers. 

In other years when such foreign labor was in Connecticut we experienced 
some difficulty with some individual users of farm labor in that there was not 
full compliance with the conditions under which the approval for the importa- 
tion of labor had been given. In order to forestall the possibility of any diffi- 
culties in the future, assuming the certification is granted, I should like to 
emphasize, at this time, to you and through you to the individual users of the 
imported labor the three major conditions which are attached to the approval. 

1. The foreign agricultural labor will be admitted to the United States only 
because qualified domestic labor is unavailable. It is a part of your agreement 
that each user of imported labor maintain an order with the appropriate office 
of the Connecticut State Employment Service for the number and type of workers 
at least equivalent to the number and type of imported workers on hand. These 
orders must be unconditional and kept in a current state. The association will 
be responsible for submitting to this office a report, semimonthly, listing the 
growers having foreign labor and the number thereof. 

2. Each user of labor must, in good faith, hire qualified (i. e. willing and able 
to perform the farm work at prevailing wages) domestic workers who are 
referred on these orders by the Connecticut State Employment Service. 

3. To the extent that foreign agricultural labor is replaced by domestic labor, 
arrangements will be made to transfer the foreign workers out of the State. 

I sincerely trust that if the certification now pending is granted there will 
be no difficulty regarding compliance with these conditions. I think it only 
proper to advise you at this time, however, that if there is any failure on the 
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part of any of the growers to whom foreign labor is assigned to comply with 
the agreements which have been made, we shall have to hold the association 
responsible for the delinquency of the growers to whom foreign labor has been 
assigned. We may as well all understand, at the beginning, that the foreign 
labor is not in any sense to be permitted to displace qualified and available 
domestic labor, and the full and bona fide cooperation of each user in accom- 
plishing this will be insisted upon. If any grower fails to carry out any of these 
agreements and conditions the director of the association will be responsible for 
securing the removal of all foreign labor from the offending grower with 15 
days’ notice. 
Sincerely yours, 
Howarp BE. HAUSMAN, 
Executive Director. 

Mr. Lassury. Our association is composed of 45 growers. How- 
ever, we do not stop there. We work with the fruit and vegetable 
growers association on their labor problems and the so-called out-of- 
door tobacco growers. 

We have a very comfortable working relationship with those other 
associations in the Connecticut Valley in reference to the utilization 
of labor in regard to the peak employment needs. 

I have analyzed the adequacy of the domestic-labor supply in Con- 
necticut which I will submit in written form for the record. And I 
will skip it now because time is getting late. I will skip over that part 
of it and come down to our total labor force. 

Our labor force is 20,000 workers at the peak of our employment 
season. Five thousand of those come from outside of the State and 
off shore from the British West Indies. The balance of them are 
domestic workers. 

Senator Doveias. You mean people in the valley ? 

Mr. Lassury. In the Connecticut Valley 

What can we do in Connecticut to augment this present labor short- 
age, and I think vou are all familiar with the fact that the Hartford 
area is one of the hottest labor areas in the Northeast with practically 
no unemployment there—for that matter, there is no unemployment in 
Connecticut today. I will make that statement. 

What can we do about this?) Many farmers refuse to understand 
that farming has become a business and that a farmer’s personnel 
problem must be conducted on a basis comparable to an industrial 
organization’s personnel problem. This means that steps must be 

taken by the farmer to squeeze every possible worker out of his labor- 

supply area, by advertising mediums, by using the help of the Farm 
Placement Service of the United States Employment Service area 
office, his State employment service, and what other means are expe- 
dient in his particular area. 

Labor relations must be developed. Every farmer must be his own 
labor-relations expert. By practicing good labor-relations policies 
on his farm, he is in a better position to hold his keymen and his year- 
round farm employees. In this connection a number of techniques 
have been utilized successfully and each farmer must decide for him- 
self what labor-relations techniques best apply to his problem of sta- 
bilizing his domestic-labor forces. 

Many farmers in Connecticut have successfully developed incentive- 
wage plans for key employees involving end- of-the-year bonuses and 
in some cases profit-sharing bonuses. Many farmers have succeeded 
in keeping their sons on the farm by utilization of profit-sharing ar- 

rangements and sound partnership arrangements. 
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Not to be overlooked as a most important part of any sound farm- 
labor-relations program is a provision for adequate and satisfactory 
housing, particularly for the groups of seasonal workers which are 
required for many types of farm products in Connecticut. 

Development of programs to meet peak seasonal needs: Develop- 
ment of organized and properly supervised programs provides for the 
recruitment and housing of domestic out-of-State and offshore farm 
labor and foreign labor to supplement the available supply of local 
domestic farm labor. These programs are particularly id yvantageous 
to meeting the peak seasonal labor requirements of many commodities. 

The advanti ages to both farmer and employee of a program designed 
to move agricultural manpower from surplus labor areas to deficit 
areas have still not been fully exploited. It is in fact of funda- 
mental importance that in order to be successful such a program must 
include two all-important considerations: (@) good housing, and (6) 
adequate supervision. In this connection I believe, however, farmers 
in Connecticut have a better record than any other section of the 
country. Naturally I am going to brag about the Connecticut 
Valley. 

I have explored labor needs at some length in the past and I will 
submit it for your perusal instead of taking time reading the full 
statement that I have already submitted. 

The methods we use in Connecticut go along the following lines: 

1. Cooperation with the Connecticut State Em »loyment Service to 
recruit all local labor within our area that will jake agricultural jobs 
at prevailing wage rates. 

(a) More extensive use of radio and newspaper advertising to aid 
recruiting. 

That program we call our day haul labor program by virtue of the 
fact these workers are transported to their homes and returned each 
night at the growers’ expense. This does not have anything to do 
with their wages whatsoever. 

2. Cooperation with the Connecticut State Employment Service in 
stimulating the increase of our southern colored adult laborer pro- 
grams being careful to select the best workers. This program we call 
our southern colored adult program. It is composed of southern agri- 
cultural workers that we recruit with the aid of the employment 
service in the Southern States when they are not being used there for 
agricultural purposes. ’ 

3. To cooperate with the Connecticut State Employment Service to 
further develop the southern colored college and high-school program, 
placing emphasis on more careful selection of workers. That is put 
in there primarily because of late we have found we have been recruit- 
ing some of these workers for the ride and they immediately go into 
industry when we get them in the area. This program has jong been 
famous in Connecticut. It was started back in 1942 and it 1s still 
in existence. 

I would hesitate to name how many boys and girls have been helped 
by virtue of this program in the Connecticut Valley. These youths 
are encouraged to save every nickel they can during the work period 
of the summer for the purpose of furthering their education when 
they get home and back to their State of recruitment. We do make a 
practice of recruiting those students who have not got a way of financ- 
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ing their education other than working during the summer. It has 
worked out to be a very successful program. 

4. Cooperation with the Connecticut State Employment Service to 
develop our white high school youth program which I will just say 
is outlined in a folder which I think you have. That gives the rules 
and regulations on that particular program. The Negro program is 
handled on the same basis. 

». Cooperate with the Connecticut State Employment Service to 
inaugurate a Puerto Rican farm-labor program. 

6. Cooperation with the Connecticut State Employment Service 
on the importation of British West Indian workers, into the Con- 
necticut area to offset our labor shortage. 

All of these programs are under the supervision of various State 
agencies. First, the Connecticut State Employment Service. We 
bring a very few workers, and eventually it will be none at all, into 
the State of Connecticut that the Employment Service does not clear. 
The reason is simple. I have told all my growers and they know it 
very well, that in each State where we recruit in the South, there 
are laws against recruitment of workers and moving those workers 
as a private individual out of those States. We are clear on our 
orders with the Employment Service. They cooperate with us, and I 
will use, for example, the State of Georgia. They take into considera- 
tion our camp director, furnish him with a recruitment card. He is 
allowed to go on his way and recruit and report to the local employ- 
ment service in Georgia. 

If the employment service in Georgia can be of assistance, they are, 
if not, they let him do his own job. 

That is the basis of all of our recruiting that comes from the South 
to work for us, 

Our State board of health has rules and regulations for housing all 
types of labor, both domestic, out-of-State, off-shore and foreign and 
field sanitation rules and regulations are involved. Those are set up 
pursuant to our health laws in the State of Connecticut. These were 
stimulated and brought about the by the Shade Association. We 
demanded those be put down in writing so that there would be no argu- 
ment between the farmers and the various agencies. 

The State fire marshal has done the same thing. We have trans- 
port regulations in Connecticut. If I do say so, I do not believe there 
is any in existence in any other State. I have studied the situation in 
14 States to see if we could find something for a pattern; I must say, I 
could not. 

A youth labor law was finally passed in the State of Connecticut 
by the Shade Tobacco Growers getting solidly behind it with the Farm 
Bureau and Grange and putting it through the legislature practicully 
by main force. 

I refer you to my testimony here where I have gotten my informa- 
tion on the labor shortages in Connecticut. That is in my written 
record so I will not take the time to comment on it now. 

Government-to-government contracting of foreign laborers—we in 
Connecticut do not think it is necessady for a government-to-govern- 
ment contract on foreign or offshore labor or Puerto Ricans. We be- 
lieve if a government-to-government contract is necessary, it has been 
made necessary by the failure of the argicultural workers of the 
foreign or offshore labor in his responsibilities to the foreign govern- 
ment of the offshore government with which he is doing business. 
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I see no reason why the agricultural employer, a foreign government, 
or an offshore government cannot fairly adjust differences and not 
carry things to a point where it is necessary for government innova- 
tion. 

I have been dealing with the British West Indies government since 
the United States Government gave up the program in 1947 and I have 
never, in any incident, failed to negotiate a contract for the use of 
their workers. If one keeps in mind the welfare of the worker, he 
will never have any trouble in getting along with the workers’ gov- 
ernment. 

May I draw your attention to the fact that at the meeting of the 
Special Farm Labor Committee, of the United States Employment 
Service, on November 28, 29, 1951, held in Washington, the committee 
clearly emphasized to the United States Employment Service their 
thinking on a government-to-government contract by the following 
recommendation which was adopted quoting from the minutes of that 
meeting : 

The Committee submits the following recommendation in regard to British 
West Indian labor: 

1. The experience of West Indian labor users during the past year clearly 
indicated that the West Indian program is working satisfactorily and they con- 
tinue to oppose direct government-to-government negotiations and contracting 
insofar as the West Indians are concerned. 

May I comment on the rules made at that time by the committee? 

1. There is great need for a consistent, timely, and orderly pro- 
cedure in the preparation and processing of certifications so that 
farm employers and farm labor associations may plan their operations 
ina timely and orderly manner. That is on behalf of the Employment 
Service. 

2. Greater consideration should be given to the informed recom- 
mendations of State and regional offices of the Farm Placement Serv- 
ice, as to the number and type of workers to be certified. 

It may be interesting to you gentlemen to know how the contract on 
the British West Indian workers is developed. This contract is de- 
veloped in the following manner: 

A regional labor board consisting of the labor commissioners of all 
the British West Indies and under the chairmanship of Sir George 
Seel, K. C. M. G., comptroller, development and welfare in the West 
Indies, works in close cooperation with a committee of employers. 

They have reached a form of agreement which is to be used in 1952 
as and when the necessary certifications are granted by the United 
States Employment Service and Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

This agreement is known as Form B and is exhibit No. 1 which was 
submitted with my prepared statement. 

It is my opinion that when you gentlemen glance through the 
agreement for the employment of British West Indians in agricultural 
work in the United States, Form B, you will conclude that the regional 
labor board and the committee of employers has done a pretty good 
job. 

The workers recruited in the British West Indies for work in the 
United States are thoroughly screened for communistic tendencies 
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which eliminates doubt as to their affiliations in regard to their party. 
In that sense there is a specific sentence involved. I quote: 

I am not a member of, or sympathetic toward either the Communist Party or 
the Fascist Party. 

I submit also for your perusal an exhibit No. 2. 

For instance, prevailing wages in Connecticut at the present mo- 
ment are 75 cents an hour. How do we arrive at that point? In Con- 
necticut we still pursue the old method inaugurated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in a public hearing of growers that 
grow and process shade tobacco. This is entered into and with a 
knowledge of the Connecticut State Employment Service. 

In that public hearing we determined our prevailing wage, which 
is at the moment 75 cents an hour. I would like to draw your attention 
to the fact that when I first began working for the association in 1940- 
41, our prevailing wage was 35 cents an hour. I think this is a per- 
fectly adequate increase and is a stimulant to farm labor in the Con- 
necticut Valley. 

I am going to ask Mr. Orr to discuss with you just exactly how 
we procure British West Indian workers in Connecticut, and the 
method which we follow there Which we feel is a guaranteed pro- 
tection to the domestic worker in Connecticut. I would like to have 
him go through that as rapidly as he can. 

Mr. Orr. I am Samuel Orr, assistant director of the Shade Tobacco 
Growers Agricultural Association. My comment will deal with just 
the one point which we think is paramount in any consideration of 
the effect of bringing in foreign workers or domestic workers. So 
I shall, therefore, discuss the mechanics by which the farmers in 
Connecticut are granted permission to use British Indian workers. 

The first step must be to determine the need for British West 
Indian workers. That is accomplished by working in cooperation 
with the Connecticut State Employment Service as follows: 

1. The total labor needs of the growers are carefully surveyed. 

In this survey the grower is requested to give his total labor needs, 
designate the number he is positive of obtaining himself, and the 
number he wishes the Connecticut State Employment Service to 
recruit. 

The Connecticut State Employment Service makes a careful survey 
of the area to see if it is possible for them to recruit the number of 
workers the grower needs. 

After this is done, a conference of representatives of the growers 
and the Connecticut State Employment Service then decide how many 
of these workers have to be British West Indian workers. The deter- 
mination of the number of British West Indian workers to be used 
is based on the inability of the Connecticut State Employment Service 
to be able to recruit domestics from the area they have surveyed. 

After the Connecticut State Employment Service, in conference 
with the growers, has decided on a given number of British West 
Indian workers to be used in the area, the growers make an appli- 
‘ation to the United States Immigration Service for permission to 
import into the United States the number of British West Indian 
workers decided upon. 

The growers also furnish the Connecticut State Employment Serv- 
ice with a copy of this application to the United States Immigration 
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Service and further request the Connecticut State Employment Serv- 
ice to certify for the use of the number of British West Indian workers 
necessary. 

Then a careful check is made by the Connecticut State Employ- 
ment Service to determine that the number of British West Indian 
workers requested by the grower cannot be recruited from domestic 
sources in the area, 

If it is found that the domestic sources cannot fulfill this need the 
Connecticut State Employment Service certifies to the grower and 
to the regional office of the United States Employment Service that 
these workers are needed in the area. 

The regional office of the United States Employment Service again 
carefully checks on the need for the use of British West Indian work- 
ers to see that the domestic workers’ interest in the area is protected. 
If they find that the British West Indians are needed, they certify 
to the United States Employment Service Farm Placement Division 
in Washington. They in turn certify for the use of the workers in 
the Connecticut area provided they are not available elsewhere in the 
country. 

After the above procedure has been accomplished, one would think 
that the growers were free to bring in the number of British West 
Indian workers that have been certified for by the local, regional, and 
Federal offices of the United States Employment Service Farm 
Placement Division. That is not true. This certification is again 
checked and each farmer using British West Indian workers to re- 
lieve his labor shortage is requested by the Connecticut State Em- 
ployment Service to comply with the stipulation set forth in a letter 
signed by Howard E. Hausman, executive director of the Connecticut 
State Employment Service, dated December 15, 1950, which is at- 
tached to Mr. Lasbury’s prepared statement as exhibit No. 3. 

I think this letter is a key to what we think is a unique way to pro- 
tect domestic workers in Connecticut. I will read in part from Mr. 
Hausman’s letter. This letter is directed to Mr. Lasbury and was 
instigated at the request of the association so that all growers who 
use foreign workers would have a clear-cut understanding as to just 
what their responsibilities are when they commit themselves to 
foreign workers. 

I should like to emphasize, at this time, to you and through you to the in- 
dividual users of the imported labor, the three major conditions which are at- 
tached to the approval. 

1. The foreign agricultural labor will be admitted to the United States only 
because qualified domestic labor is unavailable. It is a part of your agreement 
that each user of imported labor maintain an order with the appropriate office 
of the Connecticut State Employment Service for the number and type of work- 
ers at least equivalent to the number and type of imported workers on hand, 
These orders must be unconditional and kept in a current state. The association 
will be responsible for submitting to this office a report, semimonthly, listing 
the growers having foreign labor and the number thereof. 

Senator Dovetas. Does that mean in practice the growers have to 
hire a number of laborers equal to that which they have requested ? 

Mr. Orr. It means in the State of Connecticut we have gone a step 
further than we believe the present law actually requires in order to 
see to it that foreign workers are not able to replace domestic workers. 
Every 2 weeks our association submits a report to the Connecticut 
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State Employment Service showing the allocation, the names and 
location of all foreign workers used on the farms in Connecticut. 

Senator Doveias. That did not quite answer my question. Did I 
understand this clause to mean that after these preliminaries have 
been carried out the tobacco grower or employer of farm labor must 
place an order for a number of men equal to that which he had 
requisitioned ¢ 

Mr. Orr. Equal or greater. 

Senator Douctas. For what period of time? 

Mr. Orr. We can make an estimate of our need for foreign workers 
perhaps 6 weeks or 2 months prior to the time they are going to be 
needed. The growers must maintain orders with the employment 
service from the time we originally submit our request as long as there 
are foreign workers in the State. 

Senator Dovetas. In view of the fact the Connecticut Valley re- 
gion moves northward and is somewhat narrow east and west I would 
think that your crops would mature more quickly in the southern 
portion. 

Mr. Laspury. That is not true. It is about the same. 

Senator Dovetas. There is no possibility then of moving labor up 
the valley ? 

Mr. Lassury. We shift the labor around within the association as 
the necessity prevails. 

Senator Doveras. How about tobacco growing up north? Is it not 
up and beyond Hanover ¢ 

Mr. Orr. No, sir. 

Senator Dovenas. It has receded ? 

Mr. Lasspury. The furtherest north shade tobacco is grown is Deer- 
field, Mass. 

In answer to your question, what that means is: If I have put in a 
request for British West Indian workers, I must, prior to that order, 
check and see if there are any domestic laborers available. We make 
a practice of ordering a greater number. If the employment service 
can find in the area that labor is available and they refer it to us, that 
man must be hired. Ifthe British West Indians become surplus, they 
are sent home at the grower’s expense. That is a must. 

Senator Dovetas. Is there a given duration of time for which he 
must be hired ? 

Mr. Lassury. The domestic worker works as long as he will. The 
foreign worker is on a 6 months’ contract. 

Senator Dove.as. Is it understood he will get steady work during 
the 6 months? Do you guarantee steady work ? 

Mr. Lassury. That is correct. If he will stay on the job, we will 
guarantee steady work to him. 

Mr. Orr. The point of the whole procedure is one more check to 
make sure that any time we have foreign workers in the State, any 
available domestic workers must at all times have the first shot at 
that job. 

The second stipulation in Mr. Hausman’s letter covers that. I 
quote : 

Each user of labor must, in good faith, hire qualified (i. e, willing and able to 
perform the farm work at prevailing wages) domestic workers who are referred 
on these orders by the Connecticut State Employment Service. 

To the extent that foreign agricultural labor is replaced by domestic labor, 
arrangements will be made to transfer the foreign workers out of the State. 


983834—52—pt. 1-——39 
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I sincerely trust that if the certification now pending is granted there will 
be no difficulty regarding compliance with these conditions. I think it only 
proper to advise you at this time, however, that if there is any failure on the 
part of any of the growers to whom foreign labor is assigned to comply with the 
agreements which have been made, we shall have to hold the association responsi- 
ble for the delinquency of the growers to whom foreign labor has been assigned, 
We may as well all understand, at the beginning, that the foreign labor is not in 
any sense to be permitted to displace qualified and available domestic labor, and 
the full and bona fide cooperation of each user in accomplishing this will be 
insisted upon. If any grower fails to carry out any of these agreements and 
conditions the director of the association will be responsible for securing the 
removal of all foreign labor from the offending grower with 15 days’ notice. 

That was the key to what we considered a good check system to 
protect any charge that might be levied against us that we were 
bringing foreign workers into the State to the detriment of the 
domestic workers who wanted those jobs. 

We mentioned we are required to submit a report every 2 weeks 
showing the allocation of workers. Likewise, our arrangement pro- 
vides that the employment service will provide us with a report every 
2 weeks showing the number of orders they have on hand from our 
growers and the number of placements they have made during that 
2-week period. 

With an arrangement such as we have in practice in Connecticut, 
we feel that existing legislation to prevent any foreign workers from 
replacing domestic workers is entirely adequate. 

Mr. Lasspury. I would like to go one step further than Mr. Orr 
did and say that the above procedure, when it was called to the atten- 
tion of the United States Employment Service here in Washington, 
the Farm Placement Division—in a recent conference with that 
agency, the Secretary of Labor made the following statement: That 
there was no doubt in his mind that the procedure in Connecticut 
gave the domestic worker in the area full and adequate protection. 

That came directly from the Secretary after we had described, as 
we have to you, our method of certifying the use of British West 
Indian workers in Connecticut. 

I would like to deal on the question: Is the British West Indian 
worker necessary to fill emergency farm labor needs in the United 
States, in Connecticut? We think very definitely that it would be 
practically impossible to continue our agric ultural enterprise in Con- 
necticut if it was not for the West Indian worker. He fits into our 
community by virtue of his work agreement, the agricultural visa. 
He stays on the job. He is a good worker. He learns very quickly 
how to do his job and do it w ell. He is promptly promoted for know- 
ing his job and doing it well and he receives more promotions per man 
than other types of 1 migrant labor we have in the valley. 

By virtue of his work agreement, an agricultural visa, when the 
emergency is over, there is no doubt where the worker is going to go. 
He is going back to his island of recruitment at the grower’s expense. 
He does not remain in the area as a burden of the taxpayer on relief 
rolls. 

It would be important to cite to you the economical value that I 
feel this program has. My opinion can be checked through any 
number of sources—the British Embassy and the State De yartment. 

When one visits Haiti and the Dominican Republic and sees the 
living conditions that exist there and the economic conditions that 
exist there, and then progresses into the rest of the Caribbean and 
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into the island of Jamaica, Trinidad, the other British possession, 
and sees the good the British West Indian program has done, one 
feels it is very important to the economic welfare of those islands. 

The Governor of Jamaica rec ently told me that he would be very 
reluctant to comment on what might happen to Jamaica if it was 
not for the British West Indian labor program. 

To go back for a minute, there are about 8,000 or over of these 
workers employed in the United States, or were that many last year. 
We will take the earning capacity on an average of $40 a week. Cut 
it down to $30 or wherever you want to strike an average. In this 
work agreement they are compelled to send home 15 percent of their 
gross sal: ary as saving. ‘That is for the purpose of taking care of 
their families and dependents and to rehabilitate them when they 
go back. That goes down there in United States dollars. I do not 
believe any of us are unconscious of how important those dollars are 
in the world market today. The islands receive those dollars from 
the employers, transfer them into Jamaican pounds, or whatever the 
money of the islands happens to be. 

They have that money for purchasing power in the World market 
and stabilize their economic conditions. We look at Mexico. I know 
that Mexico as far as world conditions is concerned, is very important 
to us. When we look at 190,000 Mexicans coming into the United 
States and 8.000 British West Indian workers, there is not a very good 
equalization there. Mexico must be terribly important and we know 
she is. 

The thing I am driving at is this: I think we need to think some- 
times about the good-neighbor policy that we talk so strongly about 
here and encourage private enterprise to continue. 

Senator Doveras. Do you extend your belief in free trade as applied 
to labor to free trade in manufactured goods 

Mr. Laspsury. I believe in anything that might possibly in this 
manner help the islands. 

Senator Dove.ias. You believe in fair trade in manufactured goods. 
too ¢ 

Mr. Lassury. Coming from Connecticut. 

Senator Doveras. I mean manufactured goods coming into Con- 
necticut in order to build up prosperity ? 

Mr. Lasrsury. Yes; if we could not supply those manufacturing 
goods in Connecticut, such as we cannot supply the labor, I would 
think it would be definitely all right to bring those goods in. Since 
we can manufacture them there, I see no reason why we should not 
have duty on them. 

Senator Doveras. You are for a protective tariff on manufactured 
goods but free importation of labor? 

Mr. Laspury. What would you expect a Connecticut Yankee to be? 

Senator Dovetas. I would expect a Connecticut Yankee to be 
consistent. 

Mr. Laspury. I am consistent since I said if we were not able to 
produce those goods in Connecticut, if Connecticut could be isolated 
and you take off the tariff as far as they are concerned 

Senator Dovenas. It is the question of the price. Suppose these 
foreign goods could come in, but could undersell your goods. Would 
you undersell your hardware and your watches? 

Mr. Lassury. They have been undersold. 
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Senator Doucras. Would you favor letting them in? 

Mr. Lasspury. They have been let in. 

Senator Dovenas. Would you favor it? 

Mr. Lasrury. I said “No.” 

Senator Doveias. You do not favor manufactured goods coming 
in if they reduce the price of the goods which Connecticut manufac- 
tures? Would you favor admitting labor if that reduced the wage 
scale? 

Mr. Laspury. It does. 

Senator Dovexras. If you add to the quantity of labor, would that 
not reduce the wage scale? The more you have the lower the wage 
scale will be. Increase the supply and the price goes down. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. Lassury. If you have not any supply —— 

Senator Doveras. You have got some supply. You are not desti- 
tute of supply. There are still children being born up there. Admit 
the labor to the existing supply, and you increase the total supply and 
the price goes down. Is that not true ¢ 

Mr. Lassury. It does not in Connecticut. 

Senator Doveras. You are not exempt from the general law of 
supply and demand. If there is a large supply, the price will be less. 
If you have 500,000 bushels of apples, will the price per bushel be 
less than if you had 200,000 bushels ¢ 

Mr. Lassury. That is right. 

Senator Doveias. Then if you have 20,000 units of labor, will not 
the price per unit of labor be less than if you had 8,000? 

Mr. Lassury. I still maintain 

Senator Dove.as. Yes or no? Is it not true that if you have 20,000 
units of labor instead of 8,000, the price per unit of labor will be 
less : 

Mr. Lassury. I still maintain the importation of British West In- 
dian workers in Connecticut does not affect the labor prices. 

Senator Dovueras. It does not ? 

Mr. Laspury. No, sir. 

Senator Doveias. Increasing the supply of apples diminishes the 
price of apples. Increasing the supply of clocks decreases the price 
of clocks. Increasing the supply of locks, decreases the price of locks. 
Increasing the supply of everything, decreases their price except in 
the case of labor. There you can bring in labor and it does not affect 
the price of labor. 

You are a very logical and able man. Can you really defend that 
position ¢ 

Mr. Lassury. If you take the process of your apples, and we will 
say we have a supply of apples in the State of Connecticut, but the 
ones that are brought in must be sold at the prevailing rate of the 
Connecticut apple, then you could not depress the price of the apples 
being sold in Connecticut. 

Senator Douetas. If not, the price of Connecticut labor would rise 
with the small supply that you have now. If you restrict it to do- 
mestic, then a smaller quantity of labor will be able to get a higher 
hourly rate. 

Mr. Lassury. Either that or agriculture will go out of business 
there. 
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Senator Doucias. I am merely pointing out that the present trade 
in labor distinctly reduces the hourly wage rate from what it would 
be if you simply had domestic labor. I tend to favor free trade my- 
self. I sort of like that statement of yours, but now I think you ought 
to be consistent and be for a reduction on the tariff on all commodities 
produced in Connecticut. You really ought to make a subscription 
to the free trade league. 

Mr. Lassury. I am afraid that is a superstition as far as I am con- 
cerned. We take the utmost precaution to see the importation of this 
labor either from out-of-Sstate, offshore, or out of the country, does 
not depress the prevailing wage rate in Connecticut. 

We have many times discussed this with the employment service 
and the farmers. 

Senator Dovgias. Do you mean to say if you shut off West Indian 
and Mexican labor, the wage rates in agriculture would not go up? 

Mr. Lassury. I think probably agriculture in the State of Con- 
necticut would be nonexistent if the price rose to where it would attract 
the labor. 

Senator Dovcias. Do you think the hourly rate would go up? 

Mr. Lassury. It probably will. 

Senator Doveias. The coming in of foreign labor lowers the wage 
rate below what it otherwise would be. Perhaps you say it should be 
lowered. There is a unity between apples and labor and these other 
commodities. I have always been struck with the way in which people 
who are for protective tariff on manufactured goods love to open their 
eyes and accept the unlimited supply of labor. 

Mr. Lassury. Thank you, sir. That is a good eee 

As a matter of fact, I have only one other thing. I do think the 
committee really ought to take into consideration the economic aspect 
of the British West Indian program as far as the islands are con- 
cerned, regardless of what it does to the price of apples in Connecticut. 

Senator Dove as. What does it do to the price of labor 

Mr. Lassury. You will notice I said apples. What Connecticut 
would like to see accomplished in this emergency farm labor question 
is very simple and is as follows: 

They would like to see the Federal Employment Service or the em- 
ployment service on your State level do two things. There is a great 
need for consistency In timely, orderly procedure ; and the preparation 
and processing of certifications so that farm employers and farm labor 
associations may plan their operation in a timely and orderly manner. 

Greater consideration should be given to the informed recommen- 
dations of State and regional offices of the Farm Placement Service 
as to the number and type of workers to be certified. 

As far as the effect on American workers of legal and illegal for- 
eign workers, that was covered quite adequately this morning by Mr. 
Graw and I will not burden you gentlemen by further commenting on 
it. We do not have that condition existing in Connecticut. There- 
fore, 1 am not very familiar with it. 

Licensing of labor contractors is also covered quite adequately in 
Mr. Graw’s testimony and I do not feel qualified to make a statement 
on this. 

The report on the President’s Commission on migratory labor has 
been commented on by Mr. Graw and I do not wish to comment on it 
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further because I do not feel I have made the complete study of it that 
he has. 

I also want to thank you gentlemen very kindly for listening to me, 
and I want to cooperate with my two friends from Florida and extend 
to you an invitation to come up to Connecticut this summer. We have 
not got the attractive climate that Florida has, but I think I would 
like to have you see our working conditions. 

Senator Doveuas. Is this an offer for work as farm labor ? 

Mr. Lassury. We will guarantee to put you to work in looking over 
the conditions up there. You have got to be qualified naturally. 

We are happy to have had this opportunity to appear before you. 
I hope what we have said has been of some little consequence. 

Senator Dovucias. We appreciate it very much. Thank you. 

Mr. Lassury. I am sorry I am not a free-trader. 

Senator Doveras. You are a free-trader in labor but not in manu- 
factured goods. 

Mr. Barsasu. The record should show that Mr. Fred Bailey of the 
National Grange was scheduled to attend but asked that his appear- 
ance be postponed. 

Senator Dovetas. We will now hear from Mrs, Rebecca C. Barton. 
We appreciate your coming. 


STATEMENT OF REBECCA CHALMERS BARTON, DIRECTOR, 
WISCONSIN GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mrs. Barton. Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Barton, director of the 
Wisconsin Governor’s Commission on Human Rights. 

I have some exhibits and a statement that I will give you. I have 
them numbered so that you can look at them. I have extra copies if 
anybody else wishes to have them. 

I would prefer to speak orally rather than reading my prepared 
statement. There is quite a lot of material there and I would like to 
give you only the high lights. 

I would like to make two or three introductory remarks of our 
interest in this problem. Our Governor’s Commission on Human 
Rights is concerned about the human side of this migratory-labor 
problem. From that point of view perhaps we could be said to have 
a bias. However, we are convinced from our experience in the State 
that our concern for the human element is consistent with the en- 
lightened self-interest of all groups concerned. 

Our agency is an educational agency. The 35 members are ap- 
pointed by the governor and serve without compensation. They have 
a staff of one and we operate on a budget of $12,000 a year, so that 
our role is perhaps necessarily limited in what we can actually do 
when it comes to the administration of this problem. 

We are not a prosecuting agency or law-enforcing agency or 
administrative agency in this field, but we have been playing the role 
of what you might call a “gadfly” and also a cordinator and a clearing- 
house, to a certain extent for migrant planning in the State. 

We have a bulletin on the subject of migrant labor which antedates 
the President’s Commission report. This was published in June 1950. 
We submitted it to the Governor of Wisconsin in April of that year. 


‘ 
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I would like to read you a paragraph from our conclusion at that 
time which we have seen no reason to change since then. [| Reading:]| 

Effectively to correct the situation of general abuse of the rights of migratory 
laborers would frequently require the participation of several State and local 
and possibly Federal agencies for each of which the migrant worker’s problem 
is in some sense a special case. During the war emergency period, health, 
sanitation, housing, conditions of employment, wage payment, discrimination, 
and other possible sources of abuse were under the constant scrutiny of a unified 
agency. Thus, problems requiring the participation of other special agencies, 
that is, the board of health, or the attorney general’s office, would be brought 
promptly and systematically to their attention and collective action thus be 
assured, 

In the present absence of any unifying public agency, most of these highly 
special problems in basic human rights surrounding the lives of these migrant 
workers in Wisconsin pass unnoticed through the web of a highly parcelized and 
specialized administration of our public program. Any action designed to con- 
trol possible abuses of rights of these people must recognize and in some way 
deal with this basic fact. 

We stated there, “possibly Federal agencies.” But one amend- 
ment we would make at this time in light of our experience, is to cut 
out that word “possibly.” Therefore, our commission wishes to en- 
dorse the idea of a Federal committee on migratory labor which was 
recommended by the President’s Commission. 

The point we wish to stress is that we are making this recommenda- 
tion and this plea that such a committee be considered only after 
trying to do everything we can at the State level first. 

We are like every other State, I suppose, in being proud of our 
autonomy and not desirous of just stepping into the picture and get- 
ting Federal aid without first seeking solutions ourselves. We have 
tried. Our local communities are very proud of their local autonomy 
and they have tried to solve this problem of education for the migrant 
children. 

I would like to give you the picture of how we have been trying to 
do this. We come up over and over again with the interstate nature 
of this problem and also with the fact that there is, just as there is in 
everything today, an interdisciplinary approach so that when you 
start with one aspect of it, such as education, you find that you are 
over in health. You try to do something about health and you run 
into housing. There you are suddenly confronted with questions of 
employment. We feel there is an acute need of grappling with this 
problem as a whole and of doing a preventive job before this “trouble” 
that people talk about starts, of getting these people who deserve op- 
portunities taken care of by the kind of guidance we could have from 
a Federal agency. 

Senator Doveias. Are your migratory workers Negroes and Mexi- 
cans or What? 

Mrs. Barron. We have approximately 12,000 migratory workers. 
Py figure varies between 8 and 12,000, I should say. There are very 

few Negroes on the whole. Most of them are Texas-Mexicans. They 
come as family groups. We have Jamaicans. We had some from 
the Leeward and Windward Islands this past summer. The British 
West Indies in general have given us quite a lot. But the largest 
group consists of Texas- Mexicans. 

Our particular commission has been primarily concerned with this 
group because of the fact that these children are really without nor- 
mal opportunities. 
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Senator Dovexas. I looked hastily over one of your exhibits in 
which you said that two-fifths of the adults who came had no educa- 
tion whatsoever. Do they bring large numbers of children with them ? 

Mrs. Barron. Yes. They come alw: ays as family groups. You are 
looking at a sample of Texas-Mexicans there. Families with children 
who can work are encouraged to come. 

Senator Dovetas. How ‘long do they stay? 

Mrs. Barton. We have a large sugar beet industry. And between 
the weeding and harvesting, they will go up to Door County for cherry 
picking or for cucumbers and pickles in between. Some of them go to 

-anning plants for peas and corn. Whatever they do, they move per- 
haps’ as much as three times duri ing the course of the summer through 
the State. 

Senator Dovatas. Schools are not open during the summer? 

Mrs. Barron. No, Senator. 

Senator Dovetas. Do they go back to Texas then? 

Mrs. Barton. Many stay through November to harvest the sugar 
beets. In fact, in Wisconsin these children are there sometimes most 
of the year, more months than they are in Texas or any other State. 
That brings us back again to the interstate nature of this problem be- 

-ause of the tendency for the States to say “This is not our problem. 
It is a Texan problem.” 

Wisconsin does this, too. We say that with health. The State board 
of health may say, “Why should we screen these workers?) Why 
doesn’t Texas do it?” 

It is tossed back and forth between the States, which brings us back 
to this question of some sort of coordinating-clearing-house-Federal 
agency which could help promote the same type of agency on the State 
level so that these groups could work together. 

I would like to tell you briefly the six steps we have tried to put into 
action in Wisconsin. When our commission first began work in 1949, 
there had been an unpleasant migrant incident in the State which had 
made the headlines. It concerned the “unfair” treatment of these 
workers. When it was called to our attention, we felt that the basic 
need was to have research and fact finding as a first step, so that 
people could know the facts. This bulletin was the result of our study. 
We have no more copies now because it has been used very extensiv rely 
for information, both in the State and Nation. 

The second step was an interagency committee which we asked the 
Governor to set up. We have had that since May 1950, approximately 
the same time that the President’s Commission came into existence. 
We have worked together on an interdepartmental basis to solve some 
of these problems. That has helped a great deal, although there it is 
very clear to us that we need some people who represent the public. 
We need some people from private organizations. It should not just 
be interdepartmental. I noticed in the testimony of Mr. Galvin, 
acting Secretary of Labor, that he makes the statement about such a 
Federal commission that it would “ride herd” upon the Government 

agencies concerned with these problems. Perhaps Government agen- 
cies, and I will make the parallel in saying State agencies, need to have 
this happen to them to get something done. We need to have some- 
thing to stimulate us on this whole question. It is not our prerogative 
to decide these things ourselves. In Wisconsin what we are think- 
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ing of is enlarging this interagency committee to include the public 
and other people. 

You will find in the exhibit there, exhibit No. 5, which is an inter- 
agency migrant report. I was serving as secretary of the group and 
L asked these questions of the various State agencies: What authority 
do you have over migrants‘ What are your administrative problems 
W hat solutions do you have to alleviate bad conditions for the migrants 
in the State ¢ 

There is not time to go into it, except to show you that if you study 
those answers you will see that the State agencies have a tendency to 
show they do not have jurisdiction; that it really is not their proble m. 
It is someone else’s problem. The department of public instruction 
tends to say: “We do not really face any problem because the school 
year is 9 months of the year. So we do not have any responsibility for 
summer schools.” 

Now, there has been the President’s Commission report and all this 
talk about doing more in this field. Some of these States agencies 
are now taking the position that perhaps they should do something 
more about it. There again it has taken pressure from the outside to 
a great extent to make them realize this. 

The third step our commission took was to work on a community 
demonstration project. We thought these children, for example, who 
are our chief concern, were educable but we could not prove it to State 
legislators and others Just by saying so. Therefore, we encouraged 
a summer school. We put two university graduates as teachers on 
our own staff. We justified this as a State agency because of the fact 
that this was a demonstration. These teachers spoke Spanish. 

Senator Douce tas. Where did you have this ¢ 

Mrs. Barron. That is our exhibit 6. This migrant report is a 
study of this community project in Waupun. You see the pictures 
of the children in the class room and on the playground. It has had 
two successful summers so far. That has been aided by the com- 
munity contributing money, by our contributing the teachers, and by 
the university students raising money. It was a definite summer 
school project, sponsored by the community human relations coun- 
cil, 

We had the children tested. They responded well to nonverbal 
types of intelligence tests. Their eagerness for education was amaz- 
ing. 

The mothers said to community workers that what they wanted 
most was not better housing, nor higher wages. It was a chance for 
the education of their children. We found that universally to be 
true, 

This community is stymied now because they cannot go on “passing 
the hat” forever. They want some help. They want to feel that they 
are part of a State or Nation-wide plan. 

Besides helping with this demonstration we have given community 
consultant service. We now have six communities in Wisconsin which 
are attempting or are contemplating this sort of summer school and 
recreational program with the help of various church and civic groups. 

Our commission has also held conferences and had radio programs 
and done a general education job in the State, so that now Wisconsin 
communities are very alert to this problem and want to do something. 
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But there again our commission does not have the resources to be able 
to give them over-all help. 

The last step that we took was in the field of legislation. I want to 
say in regard to some of these statements made by other people appear- 
ing today that I am afraid we would have to disagree with them in 
regard to legislation. We believe very much in good legislation. In 
Wisconsin we passed what is perhaps considered a model law. It was 
done with the cooperation of various groups on the question of hous- 
ing. It is on the back page of this pamphlet that I have submitted 
(exhibit VII). 

We went to the Governor and asked if he thought we should have in- 
spection, registration, and certification of migrant camps. He 
thought that was very necessary not only for the migrants but also 
because of the health of the communities. He suggested that we get 
the help of other State departments. We asked the board of health 
to draft a bill. The Canners’ Association joined with us at the hear- 
ings. It passed by a large vote. Soasa result this is now law and we 
have two sanitarians who are hired to carry it out this summer. 

Here is an illustration of the complexity of this. I have been asked 
to go on March 12 to Door County, which is our cherry-picking area, 
to meet with growers up there, who are very disturbed about this law. 
They say they cannot afford to improve their premises, although they 
are only asked to uphold minimum standards. The board of health 
wants me to go along because they are uneasy about this situation. 

This is the argument being used: Some of these growers say, “These 
Mexicans live in shacks and hovels down in Mexico and Texas, why 
should we improve their conditions here?” That proves the inter- 
state nature of this problem. We cannot solve this as a State because 
of the interstate migration of these people. 

There is a tremendous job of education still to be done in Wisconsin. 
We are not only in favor of a Federal commission which will coordi- 
nate the activities of the States which have this problem, and all the 
agencies interested in it, but we also feel it should be an independent 
agency. Of course, it should have representation from various Fed- 
eral departments concerned with the problem. But is should have 
some autonomy of its own and it should include representatives of the 
public. 

We hope very much that eventually we will have Federal aid to 
States for migrant education. We feel we cannot solve it by fitting 
these children into the regular school year. They come too late and 
go too early. We feel they must have a chance to learn English and 
to increase their general knowledge. That would involve Federal 
aid along with community support. 

You will see in exhibit ITI a plan that we worked out so that if we 
had $20,000, Wisconsin could do a demonstration job in six communi- 
ties. There are six communities which would like to do that. We 
would have a coordinator, a program director, two teachers in each 
community, as well as recreation leaders. We have worked it out 
in detail. That is the type of thing many people in Wisconsin want. 

I notice there is an item of $181,000 in the proposed Federal budget 
for Federal aid in this field. We hope very much that item will go 
through and will not just be used for surveying and getting the facts, 
because I think we know enough facts by now. We would like to put 
on some demonstrations of what can be done with these children. 
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I have here a sample of the financial statement from the Waupun 
migrant project. You can see the amount of money that it took for 
carrying out this one summer school. We feel that with coordinated 
effort and planning that could be cut down. In other words, that is 
rather high in relation to the number of children served. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Financial statement on 1950 Waupun migrant project, Community Council on 
Human Relations, Waupun, Wisc., Oct. 18, 1950. 


Ree yom 

Offering at public meeting ‘: > $3 

Appeal letters to organizations and individuals, 15 respons Ss ; 2 

From meetings at which staff and council members spoke_ a < . an 

Contributions for funeral expenses and trip of family of boy 
Oremned.. ccs ie tet 107. 0O 

Proceeds from rummage sales for migrant families from ‘boxes of 
materials contributed _____.__--_ Renee ee oa a 19. 17 


Gifts from University of Wisconsin students. ace etek i 404. 42 


3. 20 
3. GD 
. TS 


mers Ls rs 


Expenditures : 
Stationery, postage, clerical help, are ete. 
Mileage for staff......._.--- Lu Csaitap 
Advertisements for “jobs and se wing mac chine. Lk 
Rummage purchased —._.----__. 
Get-acquainted picnie expense_- 
Crafts and school supplies___-~-_- 
Milk for noon lunches of children, se hool pie nie 
Fiesta refreshments____~ ~~ ~- seve ere 
Film rental and postage_ bs . . 
School-bus rental (cost of mainten: ance) __ 
Bank note and interest 
Medical supplies 
Kducational testing 


ZOCH! .. 


Balance on hand 


Nore.—Bills for preparing and mailing reports yet to come. 

Authorization was given to one of our staff members for expenditures of $150 
borrowed from the bank for funeral and incidental expenses of family of boy 
drowned. Neither the reecipt of this amount nor the expenditure is entered on 
our books. Additional contributions for this purpose from the Lutheran Brother- 
hood and several individuals handed directly to staff members were also used 
in this way. 

Mrs. Barron. A good many Wisconsin communities have been mak- 
ing experiments, not just with summer schools but with other aspects 
of the problems. 

For instance, they have been trying to integrate these workers into 
the community by means of family nights, by recreational programs, 
by welcoming them to church, by making surveys of the actual condi- 
tions in the particular county. 

We have had no uniformity as yet as to how to handle this problem 
there. As a result of our commission’s working with communities, 
I would say about three or four general facts have stood out which 
communities seem to agree upon. 

Che first is that a local community cannot solve their migrant prob- 
lem just by operating on a town and city basis; that this is a county 


problem. So they are beginning to set up committees on a county 
basis. 
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Second, they are coming to see the need of facts, that they cannot 
act on an emotional basis; that they must really be sure any rumors 
they hear are correct, that they must keep level-headed, and use the 
right techniques, in approaching employers, for example. 

"Third, they are more and more convinced that any committee that 
works with migrants, should be cross-sectional in representation. For 
example, there has been some feeling in some communities that when 
the National Home Missions Council comes in to do migrant work cer- 

tain problems arise. 

They give a very fine service, but sometimes the Catholic elements 
in a community feel that they have been left out of the picture, or 
vice versa. 

Our feeling is that that is all the more reason for having this in 
Federal-State hands, that is, like all public education. The church 
groups are needed, but this is a public education problem, and we can- 
not dodge this responsibility as a Nation. We must face that respon- 
sibility and then utilize, when we have these community committees, all 
resources, peoples of both faiths on these committees, and cut down any 
possible tensions between the Catholics and Protestants on that score. 

Most of these Mexican workers are Catholic. You can see that there 
would be some resentment if Catholic leaders in the community were 
not included in community planning. 

The fourth fact that seems to emerge out of our experience with 
communities is that these communities now are beginning to see that 
they cannot have any false pride about its being their problem to 
handle alone. They now see the need of some State help and Federal 
guidance. This is an intra- and inter-state type of stb léets 

They also realize they have a tremendous lot of prejudice and dis- 
crimination to overcome in their own communities in order to welcome 
these people—because of the language difference, the color difference, 
because they are substandard from the point of view of what we mean 
by culture. Leaders have to do this job of education. 

In some communities there is opposition and pressure put upon 
certain members of the community not to participate in any activity of 
thissort. So our commission is try ing to suggest to these communities 
that they should move slowly, with good representation, getting the 
support of the best and solid elements in the community and ke eping 
level-headed at all times. 

In Sheboygan County they had a meeting recently. The county 
superintendent of schools was there, the 4-H Club leader, and repre- 
sentatives of different church groups, including a rabbi. All these 
people are coming to realize that they should begin their project in this 
cross-represent: \tional manner. 

The main point is that we feel just a little overwhelmed in Wisconsin 
by the size of the problem. We have aroused public interest. We 
have good citizens wanting to do something. But how and what? 
The State superintendent of schools is now planning to have a meeting 
of all superintendents next month. He frankly admits that one rea- 
son for this is because of the aroused concern in the Nation as a whole 
and inthe State asa whole. Formerly it was a question of “Well, it is 
outside the regular channels of public instruction.” We think that 
this meeting is a good sign. 

The plan. we worked out which we have submitted to you in exhibit 
IIT shows our thinking. In case Federal funds were available, prob- 
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ably it would be channeled through the department of public instruc- 
tion. We envisage agricultural extension, university extension, our 
division and others working with the department of public instrue- 
tion. 

This is such a peculiar kind of problem that it needs total coopera- 
tion in order to solve it constructively. 

Senator Doveias. I believe you estimated there were 8,000 migra 
tory workers. How many children are there / 

Mrs. Barron. 1 would say eight to twelve thousand workers alto- 
gether. No one siowa acutely, I would say there were several hun 
dred children in the Texas-Mexican group. 

Senator Doveras. As few as that / 

Mrs. Barron. Yes: according to our State employment service 
Children who work are counted as workers. 

Senator Doveias. The number of children would not run into the 
thousands ¢ 

Mrs. Barron. Certainly not the ones who would be in school. I do 
not mean the ones under 6 years old or over 12 years. Remember, we 
do not get any children in the summer schools over 12. Who is to 
ey from working, regardless of the Fair Labor Standards Act 

‘the Sugar Act’ Who keeps these children out of the fields? 

"On rainy days we get some who are between 12 and 14. Usually 
they are 12 and under in the schools. 

Senator Doveras. When you say 8,000, do you mean 8,000 adults? 

Mrs. Barton. I meant workers, including wage-earning children. 

Senator Dovetas. How many Texas-Mexicans / 

Mrs. Barron. No one knows. Perhaps 6,000. We have three way 
of working on this—the State employment service, the crew leader 
who brings them, and then the jalopies that travel on their own. We 
actually have no exact way of estimating. We have two main sugar- 
beet companies in the State. They are like absentee owners. The 
farmers do the hiring supposedly, but the recruiting is done through 
these companies. They must give the names and ages of the children 
under 14 in their employ. I have the list here. I can leave a copy 
of the names given to the industrial commission in regard to these 
children. It is not more than three or four hundred. That is the 
only record we have of these children. The rest is just guesswork. 

The only way we have of knowing about these children is through 
these sugar- beet companies who must register with the industrial com 
mission. It is hard to know how many cluildren there are of schoo! 
age in the State. We hope that with the cooperation of the depart- 
ment of public instruction and with some sort of guiding plan some- 
thing can be worked out at the Federal level so that we would have 
some way of keeping records of these children and of having them 
have records so that they can travel from school to school and perhaps 
vet credit. We would know more about the children individually 
then. 

Senator Doveias. How long will they stay in any one place? 

Mrs. Barron. They come at the end of April or the Ist of May. 
Let us take Waupun as an example. They will come at the end of 
April or the first part of May, depending on the weather. They will 
stay to the middle of July, that is, 10 to 12 weeks. They will move 
up to the cherries or the cucumbers and will be gone perhaps until the 
middle of September. 
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Then they geome back and are there from the middle of September 
sometimes until the middle of November—if they come back. They 
may go to pick tomatoes in Indiana and not come back. It is very 
hard to estimate. We think the difficulties of providing regular edu- 

‘ation is so great that I do not see how anybody can have the temerity 
to think of settling this on a State basis alone. 

I know other States have tried plans of mobile units and State aids 
to these summer schools, but it will take some very careful planning 
to know the best way. 

We would like to see some sort of uniformity in this whole field of 
education. 

Senator Doveias. You feel that the wages are adequate? You 
have been concentrating your attention on the education of the chil- 
dren / 

Mrs. Barron. Yes; because we are an educational agency. We do 
not have anything to do with the labor side. My personal feeling is 
that the wages are not altogether adequate. Otherwise local labor 
would not shy away from this low- paid “stoop” work. Of course, 
Wisconsin must pay higher than many other States in order to attract 
workers northward. 

Senator Doveras. Do you know the hourly rate ? 

Mrs. Barron. I could guess at the average, but I do not know accu- 
rately, since they are paid by piece rate. The amount of work de- 
pends on such variables as the weather, available labor supply, ete. 
Probably the hourly average in sugar-beet work would range from 
75 to 85 cents. With their 5- to 7-year-old children helping to pick 
cherries off the lower branches, fathers in the cherry orchards who are 
paid by the pail might average $1.25 an hour. 

Senator Dovenas. Thank you very much, Mrs. Barton, for your 
presentation. 

Mrs. Barron. In conclusion, Senator, T would like to state that our 
commission believes that the State’s and Nation’s greatest resources 
will continue to be its people. We cannot afford to waste that re- 
source. 

Thank you very much, Senator Douglas, for this opportunity to 
present our views. 


STATEMENT OF RepeccA CHALMERS Barton, Director, WISCONSIN GOVERNOR'S 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


I, STEPS INITIATED BY THE GOVERNOR'S COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS TO MEET THE 
OVER-ALL MIGRANT PROBLEM IN WISCONSIN 


Migratory workers cannot remain forever in the descriptive classification of 
the “displaced persons” in American society. Many groups and organizations, 
ranging from local to national, are making earnest efforts to improve their 
lot. Wisconsin alone is taking giant ste’s toward adjusting the estimated 
12,000 workers who arrive each summer to help with Wisconsin agriculture. 

In the fall of 1949 the Governor's Commission on Humen Rights first started 
functioning as a State agency with State funds, and with the statutory duty to 
help make Wisconsin a better place in which to live. Its function was estab- 
lished as promoting understanding and fair play between people, regardless of 
race, creed, color, or national origin, and thus increasing opportunities for a 
full life for members of minority groups whose lives are too often circumscribed 
by prejudice and discrimination. 


A plan for migrant welfare 


In the light of these stated objectives it was natural for the commission to con- 
cern itself with the plight of the migratory workers in Wisconsin. During the 
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summer of 1949 some unfortunate incidents involving migrants had been pub- 
licized widely. Because its was obvious that these migrants were often regarded 
as economic assets but human liabilities, the Governor's Commission on Human 
Rights took the initiative in formulating a six-point program for migrant 
welfare : 

(1) Study and research in order to determine the nature and extent of the 
problem. 

(2) An interagency migrant committee in order to coordinate the migrant 
work of various State departments. 

(3) Consultant service to organizations and communities desiring information 
und advice on setting up services for migrants. 

(4) A community demonstration project in order to explore the possiibilities 
of providing suitable educational and recreational programs for migrants both 
on the adult and child level. 

(5) Use of conferences, radio, and press as media for communication and 
education, 

(6) Remedial legislation in order to provide adequate protection for a dis- 
advantaged group. 

Although there is still much to be accomplished for migrant welfare by way of 
encouragement the commission offers a brief summary of the headway which 
has already been made in the last 2 years toward each of these six objectives, in 
turh. 

Progress being made 

(1) In April 1950, the Governor's Commission on Human Rights submitted 
to Governor Rennebohm for his approval the text of its informational bulletin: 
Migratory Agricultural Workers in Wisconsin—a problem in human rights. The 
edition of 3,000 published in June 1950, was exhausted in year’s time, due to 
widespread demand both in-State and out-of-State organizations and indiivduals. 
The factual material and recommendations were considered by the special 
national migrant committee set up by President Truman in June 1950. 

(2) In May 1950, Governor Rennebohm established the State's first inter- 
avency migrant committee which immediately started operating as a clearing- 
house and a medium for coordination of State services. 

3) The Governor's Commission on Human Rights has worked with State-wide 
church and civie groups, such as the Wisconsin Council of Church Women, the 
Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Wisconsin League of Women Voters, 

vith the University of Wisconsin in order to provide informational back- 
and facilitate se e form of State aid or service to communities. It has 
vwted as advisor in six communities in the process of formulating local 
ounty committees and programs, 
Waupun project 

(4) As early as the fall of 1949 the Commission started a concentrated piece 
if work with community leaders in Waupun toward establishing a pilot project 

*micrants for the summer of 1950. At the request of the Mayor of Waupun, 
the Commission helped the community organize a council on human relations 
and acted as liaison between this council and the various State resource groups. 
The resultant 1850 summer school for the Texas-Mexican migrant children was 
the first of its kind in Wisconsin. Two university-graduated teachers were 
on the staff of the Governor’s Commission of Human Rights and worked under 
the joint guidance of the commission, the university, and the Community Council 
of Waupun. (One of the interesting developments was the intelligence testing 
given to the migrant children. At the request of the Governor’s commission, 
the School of Education of the Unversity of Wisconsin supplied two qualified 
esters Who became so caught up in the assignment that they worked one night 
with the children and parents until 10 p.m.) In addition, Waupun’s City 
Council authorized and financed public recreation programs for town and migrant 
youth and adults. On the whole, the total program was so successful that it was 
continued in the summer of 1951, with expanded services and sponsorship. (At 
the suggestion of the Governor’s commission, for example, the division for 
children and youth of the State department of Public welfare was called in to do 
a community consultant and survey job.) Summer school students at the 
University of Wisconsin raised $500 to help finance the second summer's project. 

(5) As cosponsor of the Governor's conference on children and youth in April 
of 1951, the Governor's Commission on Human Rights arranged a workshop on 
inigrant welfare for community leaders. In addition, it presented the subject 
at four conferences of different State organizations. 
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Legislation enacted 


(6) Since health is basic to satisfactory living and working, and since it is de- 
pendent on adequate housing and living conditions, its seemed wise as a first 
step in remedial legislation to concentrate on improving the standards of migrant 
camps. After receiving the approval of the plan from Governor Kohler, the 
Governor's commission worked with interested members of the interagency com- 
mittee who caused the introduction of bill 597—S into the 1951 legislature, calling 
for the registration, inspection, and licensing of all migrant camps by the board 
of health. An improved substitute amendment passed both houses by large 
majority votes, was signed by the Governor on July 18, and became law on 
August 4. : 

Although several other State agencies have also done what they could with 
their limited staff, funds, and statutory authority, to help meet migrant prob- 
lems along such lines as have been outlined above, it is generally recognized that 
the most important contributions have come from the communities themselves, 
often at the cost of a tremendous amount of civic time and energy. While 
Waupun and Sturgeon Bay in Door County were the only two area focal points 
for migrant pregrams in the summer of 1950, by the summer of 1951 there was 
sufficient public education and concern to account for multiple activity. 

In Racine County a migrant committee is now set up, on a broadly representa- 
tive basis. It consists of both Catholics and Protestants, lay and professional 
workers. The county nurse, the county school supervisor, a librarian, and 
representatives of the Mayor's Committee on Human Rights and the Racine 
Mexican Club are included. 


Activity in Racine County 


As a first step in the summer of 1951 a member who represents the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society took an unofficial census which estimated that there were 130 
Texas-Mexican families in the area, with 156 children of school age. Next a 
county school board gave permission to use a rural school; a rural school prin- 
cipal and a county school teacher offered their services ; a Racine ninth grade girl 
of Mexican background served as interpreter. Ranging in age from 6 to 13, the 
children responded enthusiastically to their varied program of English, arith- 
metic, games, and singing, and made rapid progress both in learning English and 
in teaching it to their parents. In addition, the Catholic Church has provided a 
new prefabricated building as a center not only for religious needs of the 
Mexican Catholic children but also for the teaching of English and handicraft. 

Aduits were not overlooked in the program plan. The bookmobile of the 
Racine Public Library was on the job. There were family nights with movies 
and singing, attended by as many as 100 people. Little doubt could remain that 
this particular group of migrants feels welcomed by the community. 


What Sheboygan is doing 


The story repeats itself in Sheboygan County which is also starting migrant 
projects, initiated by a county migrant comimittee and supported by the Sheboy- 
gan press. When it was discovered that 80 Texas-Mexicans, hired by a large 
absentee sugar-refining company, were living in unsanitary conditions, crowded 
into 19 one-room huts in two camps, appeals for improvement under the provi- 
sions of the new migrant-camp bill were made to the board of health. Official 
investigations and recommendations followed promptly. Meanwhile, public- 
spirited citizens prompted by church and club women visited the migrants to 
determine their needs and wishes. They offered friendship by means of family 
nights and picnics, clothing and gifts, and a school for the children held out of 
doors in July and in a town hall later in the season when migrants returned for 
sugar-beet harvesting. 

Surveys conducted 


Although representative county committees are also established in Columbia 
County and in Wisconsin’s smallest county of Pepin, the planning followed a 
different pattern in these cases. At planning meetings held in Portage and in 
Durand, respectively, the committees decided that their first job was to get 
thoroughly informed on the status of their migrant groups, including their 
location, numbers, and apparent needs. First-hand surveys were then projected 
with the voluntary help of a variety of people, including church women of 
various faiths, employers, clergymen, welfare workers, and county board mem- 
bers. Coming as a result of such wide cooperation these surveys are yielding 
valuable information as a groundwork for 1952 summer programs. 
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These various communities are revealing the following trends which are en 
couraging for future State progress in migrant welfare: 

(1) Emphasis on facts as the only sound basis for planning. 

(2) Expansion beyond town or city to county-wide organizational structure. 

(3) Inclusion of cross-sectional representation on committees, to encourage 
maximum participation and maximum skills from both lay and professional peo- 
ple, from employers and from church groups of various denominations and 
faiths. 

(4) Utilization of ready and willing resources, as needed, on the State level, 
as well as the municipal and county level. (For example, Sheboygan called 
on the services of the board of health; Racine and Pepin called on the Govern- 
or’s Commission on Human Rights: Columbia called on the Governor’s Comuinis 
sion and the Division for Children and Youth of the Department of Public 
Welfare.) 
jiding migrants in Door County 

All of these trends are reflected clearly in the dramatic progress made in 
Door County. In the summer of 1950 a modest beginning to a gigantic task 
was made by the tireless efforts of the County Council of Church Women. But 
by 1951 problems of adequate aid to 7,000 cherry pickers loomed so large and 
offers of help came so generously that enlargement of personnel and plan 
seemed advisable. In addition to six workers from the Home Missions Council, 
a Catholic priest and two Mexican sisters helped with the migrants. The Door 
Kewaunee regional library played its part. Two schools were conducted in 
different parts of the country, as well as a recreation center in Sturgeon Bay 
and family nights at various camps. The mayor of Sturgeon Bay established a 
special migrant committee. In addition, a representative of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights was invited to a planning meeting. At the sugges- 
tion of the Governor’s commission, Door County leaders then called upon the 
services Of the Division for Children and Youth to help them evaluate their 
problems in terms of community resources and future expansion plans. 

Faced with an influx and a variety of seasonal workers, including Jamaicans, 
Indians, and Texas-Mexicans, the residents of Door County are making re- 
markable strides in meeting the attendant problems with a fine mixture of 
common sense and humaneness. According to Door County planners, it is good 
business to treat the migrant decently because he is an economic asset; it is 
still better business to do so because he is a human being. Apparently there 
are a growing number of Wisconsin communities who will say amen to this 
belief. 

Prognosis is always risky to make. However, there are a few certainties. 
Generally speaking, it seems evident that the problems of welfare and human 
rights for migrants are large enough to enlist as many willing hands as possible. 
There is plenty of work—and plenty of credit—to go around. The surface has 
only been scratched as yet; 7 counties out of 71 doesn’t make a record conducive 
to complacency. 

Cooperation of all groups essential 

Voluntary efforts have accomplished wonders but cannot be expected to carry 
the full burden in terms of skilled leadership and financial support. The em- 
ployer needs to recognize his stake in the over-all satisfactory adjustment of 
the migrant. The State and the Federal Governments also have responsibilities 
in aiding community efforts. A straw in the wind is the fact that State school 
superintendents convened in Washington June 21—22 to discuss ways and means 
of increasing educational opportunities for migrant children during the regular 
school year and summer-vacation period. Federal aid in this connection would 
be a great boon. 

This Conference on the Education of Children of Migrant Farm Workers 
attempted to survey and gather data from States which had attempted to face 
realistically certain aspects of the migratory problem. The coordinating of effori 
on the local, State, and National level should afford the possibility of approach 
ing the problem of the education of migratory children in a more effective 
manner as it relates to (@) the identification and study of procedures, prac- 
tices, and projects operating in the field; (0b) the recognition of barriers and 
obstacles inherent in the problem; (¢) the utilization of local, State, and Na 
tional resources; and (d) the development of a philosophy of acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for education of the migratory child on the local, State, and Nationa! 
level, 
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Here in Wisconsin will come new legislative proposals and increased efforts 
to coordinate planning through the interagency committee. More trained social 
workers alerted to migrant problems are essential. Another possibility will be a 
State council of county migrant committees which can meet periodically to 
exchange ideas and information and to offer concrete proposals for State and 
Federal aid. 

As a lay and professional planning group appointed by the Governor to prepare 
for and then to follow up the recommendations coming out of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, the Wisconsin Committee on Children and 
Youth will concern itself with migrant welfare through its county committees. 
As a backlog for action will come a demand for more extensive research which 
will not only pinpoint the needs but will provide more understanding of the 
migrants in relation to differences of culture, background, and language. Thus 
the abstraction-migrant will become a flesh-and-blood migrant. 

With coordinated efforts and with increased understanding, the people of 
Wisconsin will come to regard their 12,000 migrant visitors as human assets as 
well as economic assets, and will take pride in getting their left hand to agree 
with their right hand. The migrant shelters will become houses and the houses 
will become homes. 


Il, PROBLEM OF EDUCATION OF MIGRATORY CHILDREN 


The education of the Texas-Mexican adult is extremely inadequate according 
to the sample studied in Wisconsin. About two-fifths had no education whatever. 
Only 26 of a total of 184 adults from whom this information was obtained had had 
more than 4 years of schooling, which is usually considered to be the dividing 
line between literacy and illiteracy. It is imperative that the children of these 
people be provided with a starting point more equal to other children than their 
parents had in their generation. Most of the family heads and their wives are, 
by standard classification, illiterate. 

The children of migratory workers are handicapped by too early employment 
and the consequent lack of educational opportunities, as their labor is needed to 
supplement the family income. The season for work begins in early spring before 
school closes and continues through late fall after school has reopened. As these 
workers move from State to State during the spring, summer, and autumn months 
in pursuit of agricultural employment, their women and children are largely 
without standard labor-law protection since agriculture is virtually exempt from 
the wage-and-hour provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The only exception to this is the new prohibition in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act against the employment of child labor in agriculture during the times 
schools are in session. 

Wisconsin law makes no specific mention of migratory children, although it is 
presumed that its general provisions for compulsory education apply to children 
of migratory families. The 1949 legislature amended the compulsory education 
law to make the 16-year-old minimum apply to children of farm families, which 
minimum would presumably apply as well to children of migratory agricultural 
workers. 

In actual practice, however, very few of these children attend school in Wis- 
consin. At most, they are in Wisconsin only 4 or 5 weeks in the spring while 
school is in session: then again in the fall they are here a couple of months after 
schools begin. It is easy to understand the diffidence of truant officers in en- 
forcing school attendance upon these children—it would frequently serve no 
important purpose, anyway. It is impossible to integrate such children into any 
school program on such a hit-and-run basis.. Furthermore, it is hard to locate 
the migrant children. They are quite widely scattered and keep to themselves. 
Frequently only a very few people in the community know of their presence, 
and fewer still know their names or ages. 

An indirect mode of enforcing school attendance would be that of preventing 
school-age children from working while school is in session. Under provisions 
of Wisconsin's child labor law, section 103.67 (1) : 

“No minor under 16 vears of age shall be employed or permitted to work in any 
gainful occupation during school hvurs while the public schools in the school dis- 
trict or city of his residence are in session unless he has completed the most 
advanced course of study available to him in the publie schools as provided in 
section 103.71” (Industrial C.mmission of Wisconsin Child Labor Law, sec. 
103.67, p. 3: see. 103.77, pp. 14 and 15). 

However, section 103.77 (1) specifically exempts agricultural workers from 
the provisions of this law, except that (2) of the same section lists certain types 
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of agricultural employment as those for which the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin “shall have power, jurisdiction, and authority to investigate, deter- 
mine, and fix, by general or special orders, reasonable regulations relative to 
the employment of children under 16 years of age * * * for the purposes of 
protecting the life, safety, and welfare of such children.” Specifically men- 
tioned are “cherry orchards, market gardening, gardening conducted or con- 
trolled by canning companies, and the culture of sugar beets and cranber- 
ries. * * *° The Commission’s powers are construed to include that of 
prohibiting the employment of migrant children (since most of them work in 
the “commercialized agriculture” employments listed) during times when school 
is in session. In fact, the industrial commission has issued specific instructions 
te parents of school-age children “who have not finished the eighth grade in 
school,’ stating that they “must not be permitted to work in sugar beet fields 
during hours when the school in the district in which they are living is in session” 
(Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Form B-19). 

The core of the problem of providing proper educational facilities for the chil- 
dren of migrant families consists in (1) the difficulty of enforcing either employ- 
ment or compulsory education laws, and (2) the inability of our regular educa- 
tional facilities to provide for the needs of these children, even if compulsory 
school attendance were enforced. 

The first of the above points need not be dwelt upon long. The pitifully few 
migrant children who attend our public schools while they are here stand as 
mute though ample testimony to our failure to enforce compulsory schoo! 
laws. Just exactly how complete this failure is cannot be determined without 
further research, nor can we know how much of it is due to local indifference, 
and how much to the great natural difficulties inherent 
do know, however, that these inherent difficuities are great. 

In the first place, as has been mentioned, local people know little about these 
migrant children; who they are, where they are, when they come or when 
they are likely to go. Also, local truant officers know that enforcing school at- 
tendance won't, under the circumstances, assure these children an education. 
Thirdly, parents of these children work “by the piece’’—usually being paid by 
the acre harvested or weeded. The successful family head, financially, is the 
one with several children to help work in the fields. Whenever the investigators 
come around, the children are merely “playing” in the field: but 
enough, the man with the most children “playing” in 
the most work done. 

More important than the difficulty of enforcement, and in a sense a cause of 
this difficulty, is the fact that migrant children present a special problem in 
education which cannot be met by our regular educational facilities. Frequently 
they are in their home State only a few months in midwinter, then they take 
to the road in very early spring, working northward to Wisconsin. They usually 
reside in Wisconsin more months of the year than they do in any other one 
State. Convention has it, however, that schools should not be in session during 
the summer months. This otherwise acceptable convention simply does not 
fit the needs of these migrant children. Their timing of entry and exit from the 
State is such that they could get little good out of the 2 or 3 months’ schooling 
they would get here were their attendance in our schools enforced. Actnally, 
the period they are here provides their best opportunity for continuous study, 
were our facilities adapted to their peculiar needs. The problem is further 
complicated, however, by the fact that they do not stay permanently located 
even while they are in Wisconsin, being forced to move as the locations of the 
various harvests dictate. 
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Certainly this presents Wisconsin with a genuine problem for research and 


discussion as to means of providing these children with the opportunity for an 
elementary education. 


ill, NEED FOR FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION OF MIGRANT CIILDREN 
Introduction 
The problem of the education of migrant workers has long been recognized 


nationally although little has been accomplished by 
solutions, 


way of finding satisfactory 
Investigations made by several Federal commissions and, notably, 
the President’s Commission on Migrant Labor, have repeatedly pointed out 
the basic difficulties and have made recommendations for meeting the situation. 
Yet little has been done as yet, except sporadically, to provide remedy. 

It is evident that because of the interstate residence of migratory workers, 
participation by the Federal Government in providing educational facilities to 
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them would be most desirable, in spite of the basic principles of American edu- 
cation in support of local authority and local responsibility for education. Yet, 
perhaps because plans evolved have not been sufficiently adaptable for use in 
all States, no Federal support has been given, as far as can be determined, to 
locally or State sponsored programs of education for migrants. A plan for 
Federal support of this type of education is included in the 1952-53 budget 
proposals now before Congress, which reads as follows: 

“OFFICE OF EpucaTion. (f) Special studies, $181,000.—Funds are requested 
to cooperate with non-Federal educational institutions and State educational 
agencies in developing an action program to meet the problems of educating the 
children of migratory workers.” 

However, a study of available resources Would seein to indicate that no really 
comprehensive program for meeting the educational needs of this group of citi- 
zens has as yet been developed in any State. The experimental programs which 
have been tried have apparently been planned for remedying the particular situ- 
ation which existed locally without an eye to the over-all picture. The problem 
has thus been attacked in a piecemeal way, and the resulting lack of uniformity 
has served as a deterrent to any real progress. -For instance, in some cases 
entirely new State agencies have been created to look after migrant labor. 
While this might prove to be effective in some States, in others it might not 
be acceptable, one possible objection being that it would tend to single out 
migrant workers as a group of citizens to receive special treatment rather than 
including them within the regular welfare and educational program of Govern- 
ment and thus tending to maintain their status as second citizens. Our con- 
tention is that by using machinery which presumably already exists in all 
States, a pattern could be created which would have some uniformity and 
could be universally applied although varied in emphasis to suit local needs. 


The need 

The need for developing a schooling program to meet the special needs of 
migrant children has long been apparent. Because of basic differences in 
background, migrant children cannot readily accommodate themselves to the 
ordinary school experience. A means of meeting their special and individual 
needs must be provided. This can best be accomplished through special schools 
or Classes to be maintained during the time in which migrant children are 
resident. In Wisconsin this would be the summer months. In some other 
States it might be fall or spring. 

Experiments in other States 

Single experimental schools which have been conducted in New Jersey, New 
York, California, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, and Florida have shown 
the type of approach which can be effective. These experimental schools in 
some cases have been operated by State agencies or with funds appropriated 
by the State; in some cases by private groups as community organizations and 
denominational groups, or by a combination as in the Waupun migrant project, 
which was operated by the local community council on human relations but 
with teachers provided, the first year by the Governor's commission on human 
rights. Also, 12 schools (in 5 States) were built during the war by the Federal 
Government in its farm-labor camps and have now been given over to local 
school boards. Experience in the operation of these experimental schools has 
demonstrated the effectiveness of this approach to the problem. The question 
now is how to operate such schools throughout the State wherever needed. 

In at least two States some attempt has been made to meet the problem on 
a State-wide basis. In California State funds have been made available for 
temporary elementary schools for migrant children, and several such schools 
were established. The California State superintendent has indicated that this 
has not proved a satisfactory solution despite reports on paper. There has 
also been experimentation in California with mobile schools designed to follow 
the children as they move from place to place. This idea was abandoned, 
however, because the groups of families tend to separate as they move about, 
thus breaking up instructional units. In Michigan a number of summer schools 
were operated with State aid, but have now been discontinued. 

A number of States have attempted to bring migratory children into the 
regular school systems, but generally these attempts have not proved effective 
because of the difficulty of enforcing school-attendance laws, the inability of 
the migrant children to benefit from this type of school experience, and the 
disruptive effect which the sudden influx of a number of new pupils requiring 
individual attention would have on the classroom. While attempts to get migrant 
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children into regular schools are all to the good, it can be readily seen that the 
basic problem would not thus be solved until the children had had opportunity 
to catch up through attention to their individual preblems in special schools 
or Classes such as have been demonstrated in the experimental projects previously 
mentioned. 

The Wisconsin proposal 

The plan which we are suggesting would require Federal aid and would differ 
in several important respects from those which have been tried and found 
impractical for one reason or another. In the first place, it would have the 
cooperation of several State agencies, such as public instruction, university 
extension, agricultural extension, and the Governor’s commission on human 
rights. The pattern for cooperation has already been set through Wisconsin's 
interagency migrant committee established in May 1950. Similar machinery 
is presumably already available in all States. No additional agency would 
be required, nor would legislation be necessary to provide services. In fact, 
the purpose would, be to fill in the gaps in the existing program of education 
in the State. There is no question but that the education of migrants constitutes 
a quite appreciable gap. 

In case the department of public instruction were the administrative unit, 
various resources of the university could also be used for providing and training 
teachers, supervisors, and recreation leaders, and giving additional services. The 
opportunity for offering adult classes in English, job skills, child care, home- 
making, sanitation, nutrition, ete., through existing agricultural extension serv- 
ices should also be emphasized. The State department of public instruction could 
perhaps develop a State-wide child-accounting system and record transfer, both 
intrastate and interstate. A migrant coordinator supervising the total program 
could function to coordinate the services of all agencies concerned with the wel- 
fare of migrants. In this plan the cooperation of communities in setting up 
recreation programs, locating school buildings, and supplying volunteer per- 
sonnel would be required. This would lead to integration of the migrant children 
and other members of the families into the regular life of the community—a 
most desirable feature and of particular importance because of the necessity for 
remaining somewhat isolated in the school situation. The problem of intrastate 
mobility would be recognized and met by following the migrant stream in estab- 
lishing schools, while not attempting to follow specific migrant groups. 

The project which we contemplate, therefore, is a demonstration of a State- 
wide educational service to migrants, primarily those of the elementary-school- 
age group. For purposes of demonstration a limited number of communities 
would be used of a type which would exemplify a wide range of migrant situa- 
tions. The administration and operation of the project would be planned to use 
machinery existing in all States. 

It might be feasible even at this preliminary stage to plan jointly with other 
States, possibly Michigan and Minnesota, in conducting an experiment of this 
sort. In any event the information gained from the experience, whether it be in 
Wisconsin alone or in other States as well, would make it possil'e later on to set 
up the program on a State-wide basis or to adapt it to use in other States, if 
Federal and State financial support were forthcoming. 

Attached is a sample budget showing what might be done in six picked com- 
munities on a demonstration basis, provided that Federal aid were channeled 
through appropriate State agencies. 


Federal aid for migrant education—proposed staff and budget for a Wisconsin 
migrant project 


With Federal aid, the staff and budget proposed for an experiment, in addition 
to facilities and volunteer help furnished by local communities, is estimated to 
be about as follows: 


One full-time man to arrange for and administer work of temporary staff, 

contact workers, plan activities, and generally promote the project. 

Must speak Spanish. Salary, travel, clerical and office expense, etc__ $10, 000 
12 teachers for 3 months (2 per school), college seniors or others, at 

$600 each , 200 
1 woman supervisor of instruction, 3 months, salary, travel ise si , 000 
fransportation for pupils to schools_— ite , 800 


Total budget for first year Leann taiecteond 20, 000 
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In addition to the above budget, local communities would be expected to furnish 
school buildings and equipment as well as volunteer direction and assistance in 
recreation and other community activities for the migrant workers. State de- 
partments, including university extension services, could provide advice and as- 
sistance in organizing local leadership, planning activities, and in improving 
housing, sanitation and health, nutrition, and family relations as opportunity 
and resource permit. 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of its 3 years’ experience with problems of migratory workers in 
Wisconsin, and because of the interstate nature of these problems, the Governor’s 
Commission on Human Rights of Wisconsin is convinced that there is need for 
coordination of planning and programing, both on the State and Federal level. 
To this end we strongly support the reconrmendation made by the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor to the effect that there shall be established a 
Federal Committee on Migratory Farm Labor with the authority and responsi- 
bility of coordinating and stimulating the work of those governmental agencies 
on both the Federal and State level which deal with migratory labor. Our Com- 
mission believes that this Federal committee should have no administrative or 
operating responsibilities, that these functions should remain in the existent 
agencies and departments. The Federal committee should act as a clearing- 
house and coordinator for migrant welfare, should encourage the formation of 
similar committees in States with migratory labor problems, and should promote 
a two-way flow of information, suggestions, and cooperation to the end of im- 
proving the lot of our Nation’s greatest group of “displaced persons.” (We are 
happy to report that we have made a beginning in Wisconsin by the establish- 
ment in May 1950 of an interagency migrant committee. ) 

As applied to the problem of the education of the illiterate migrant children, 
the function of such a Federal committee would be to develop a plan with the 
United States O‘tice of Education, other interested national groups, and appro- 
priate State educational agencies which would provide a practical program of 
education on the State and local level, facilitated by the channeling of Federal 
funds through State agencies. 

In the research bulletin of our Governor’s commission on human rights en- 
titled “Migratory Agricultural Workers in Wisconsin: A Problem in Human 
Rights,” published in June 1950 our commission made the following statement 
on the need of coordinated effort which subsequent experience has only 
reinforced : 

Effectively to correct a situation of general abuse of the rights of migratory 
laborers would frequently require the participation of several State and local 
(and possibly, Federal) agencies, for each of which the migrant worker’s problem 
is in some sense a special case. During the war emergency period, health, 
sanitation, housing, conditions of employment, wage payment, discrimination, 
and other possible sources of abuse were under the constant scrutiny of a unified 
agency. Thus problems requiring the participation of other special agencies— 
e. g., the board of health, or the attorney general—would be brought promptly 
and systematically to their attention and corrective action thus be assured. In 
the present absence of any unifying public agency, most of these highly special 
problems in basic human rights surrounding the lives of these migrant workers 
in Wisconsin pass unnoticed through the web of a highly parcelized and specialized 
administration of our public programs. Any action designed to control possible 
abuses of the rights of these people must recognize and in some way deal with 
this basic fact. 

Our commission is interested in the human side of this migrant picture. But 
we believe that this is consistent with the enlightened self-interest of all groups 
concerned. Our Nation’s greatest resource will always be its people. 





ExHIsit V 
INTERAGENCY Migratory LAnor ReportT—WISCONSIN 


I. WHAT AUTHORITY DOES THE DEPARTMENT HAVE IN CONNECTION WITH MIGRATORY 
WORKERS ? 


A. State board of health 


Wisconsin statutes provide that the board of health shall have general super- 
vision throughout the State of the health and life of its citizens. The board has 
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pression of disease including sanitary investigations in causes of disease, effect 
of employment on health, sanitary inspections and surveys; as well as to make and 
enforce such rules, regulations, and orders governing all health officers and health 
boards relative to any subject matter under its supervision which shall be neces- 
sary to efficient administration and to protect health. Violation of such rules and 
regulations is punishable by a fine of not less than $10 nor more than $100 for 
each offense. The board of health attempts to solve most problems by a program 
of education and resorts to legal enforcement only when necessary. 

The board of health has published a set of minimum standards for industrial 
camps, which cover such items as general requirements for dwelling units; pre- 
vention of crowding; kitchen, mess-hall, and dining-room facilities; use and 
storage of foods; water supply; sewage and waste disposal. 

There are statutes, of course, which apply to all individuals residing in the State 
under the board's jurisdiction, including prevention and control of diseases, en- 
vironmental sanitation, etc. Many of the board’s services, especially environ- 
mental sanitation, are performed through the nine district offices. Other phases 
of public health are often handled through local boards of health, county pub- 
lic-health nurses, and other local agencies. 

Ordinarily medical care is paid for by the migrant worker and provided through 
the general physician in the local town. In case of injury while at work in a 
canning factory, workmen’s compensation is provided. In some instances medical 
care is provided by the company concerned, but the cost is generally deducted 
from the worker’s salary. In some cases, local physicians provide medical care 
without cost. 


B. Industrial commission 


1. Wisconsin State Employment Service: This department has no authority 
over nonforeign workers, nor does its authority concern wages, hours, or working 
conditions. The Wisconsin State Employment Service acts as a clearinghouse 
for employers and employees furnishing both with labor-market information in 
order to satisfy the needs of all concerned. 

In regard to importation of foreign workers, it acts as a certifying agency to 
the United States Department of Labor. Its only responsibility in this respect 
is to make a statement as to need for foreign workers to supplement the local 
labor supply, and to make sure that such a certification will not depress the local 
labor market or conflict with the standards applying to wages, etc., current 
locally at the time of the certification. 

The Wisconsin State Employment Service has a State administrative office and 
26 local field agencies, over which the administrative office has direct supervision 
The authority of the administrative office is clearly defined as to financial controls 
and general supervision of all local activities. 

2. Woman- and child-labor department: The child-labor law generally exempts 
from its coverage employment in agricultural pursuits. Any action taken by 
this commission under its regulatory powers would necessarily apply to all 
minors under 16 years of age in the State of Wisconsin and would not specifically 
bear upon the problems of the migratory child worker. 

No suggestion is here offered as to regulatory authority which the commis- 
sion could have since that immediately raises the question of personnel and 
finances. 

C. State board of rocational and adult education 

Wisconsin schools of vocational and adult education provide full- and part- 
time educational opportunities for youth as required by statutory provision. 
These schools are also authorized to provide vocational and educational oppor- 
tunities for adults. The enrollment and attendance by adults is wholly vol- 
untary. 

Local schools are privileged to plan and develop educational programs geared 
to meet local needs. Local schools which are tax-supported by citizens of a 
given municipality are privileged to render service to nonresidents if tuition is 
charged covering the cost of instruction, such tuition usually being of a nomina! 
nature. 


D. State department of public instruction 

The statutes provide for compulsory school attendance of all children of 
school age. However, the enforcement of this provision is in the hands of loca} 
school people, and in actuality the department of public instruction has very 
little authority in connection with the problem of migratory workers. 
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E. Department of public welfare 

1. Child-welfare and youth services: The departnfent promotes the enforce- 
ment of laws for the protection of children (46.08 (7) (a)). No distinction is 
made between those who have recently come into the State and those who reside 
here for longer periods. Therefore, it has been necessary, from time to time, 
to look into the conditions surrounding the children of migrant labor. 

2. Public assistance: The department is involved primarily through applica- 
tions for public assistance. Such aid would ordinarily be granted under the pro- 
visions of section 49.04 of the statutes (State dependents) if the applicant did 
not have legal settlement in the State and had resided in Wisconsin less than 
1 year. 

Under this provision of the law the State shall reimburse counties 100 percent 
from the appropriation made in section 20.18 (1) of the statutes for relief 
granted to dependent persons not having a settlement within any county in the 
State and who have resided in the State less than 1 year. The State depart- 
ment of public welfare has set up rules and regulations governing notification, 
claims for reimbursement, and other conditions which must be met. If the 
department is satisfied as to the correctness of the claim it certifies it to the 
director of budget and accounts for payment to the county making claim, 


F. Governor's commission on human rights 


Section 15.85 of the Wisconsin statutes pertaining to the Governor's commis- 
sion on human rights gives the commission broad educational duties to “make 
Wisconsin a better place in which to live.” Interpreted in concrete terms, the 
function of the commission 1s to facilitate the adequate adjustment of minority 
groups, such as migratory workers, whose problems are sometimes overlooked or 
underestimated. Since the objective is the molding of informed and intelligent 
public opinion, the commission’s educational program has included (1) research 
to obtain basic facts (see bulletin) ; (2) community organization (see press re- 
lease regarding Waupum project); (8) cooperation with other State agencies; 
and (4) spread of information among key State-wide organizations. 


Il, WHAT PROBLEMS DOES THE DEPARTMENT FACE IN EXERCISING THIS AUTHORITY ? 


A. State board of health 


Failure to provide a pure water supply is a problem, particularly in some areas 
of the State. Attempts are made to solve it by educational means using the 
cooperation of the district office with insurance-company personnel and local 
public-health personnel. The larger camps have solved the problem reasonably 
well by chlorinating the water. This is more difficult to do in smaller camps. 
Lack of a pure water supply, adequate excreta- and garbage-disposal facilities, 
results in fly nuisances and is the cause of most epidemics of gastroenteritis. 

No medical examination is required before entering the State, so that cases of 
venereal disease and tuberculosis cannot be weeded out before they arrive. 
Funds, however, are available for diagnostic purposes, and if cases of tuberculosis 
are uncovered after the worker arrives, Wisconsin has provisions to care for the 
chronic disease. But this provides a hardship on the taxpayers of the State. 

B. Industrial commission 

1. Wisconsin State Employment Service: No difficulties are expected in the 
recruitment and movement of foreign or domestic migratory workers. 

2. Woman and child labor department: As we see it, there is no problem of 
overlapping jurisdiction or interference with local or community responsibilities. 
C. State board of vocational and adult education 


No difficulties are evidenced with local schools of vocational and adult educa- 
tion in exercising the statutory provisions governing the edueational program. 
D. Department of public instruction 

The department of public instruction has always insisted that the children 
of migratory workers should be treated as regular school residents. However, 
some real problems exist: They are not residents for very much of the regular 
school year; and they do not usually by age and educational accomplishment fit 
into the regular age-grade classification. 

L.. Department of public welfare 

1. Child-welfare and youth services: In general this divisioN has been con- 
cerned regarding the children of migrants in three areas of the States: 

(a) The cherry orchards in Door County: These laborers are mostly Mexicans 
and Jamaicans. Frequently the parents bring the children with them into the 
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orchards. If they do not do this, the problem arises of caring for the children 
while the parents work. When illegitimacy occurs, the local public-welfare 
departments have provided medical care, and they have been cared for as State 
charges. One infant of a migrant mother was born in Wisconsin and needed 
a long period of hospitalization. The child remained in the hospital all one 
winter and was then placed in foster care. The child was eventually returned to 
his family. 

(b) The sugar-beet fields: The laborers for this harvest usually stay late 
in the fall, and their children get a late start in school. They do not attend 
school while in the area, and probably would not be welcome in local schools. 

(c) Areas in which Indians are living: These laborers move to different local 
ities for the cranberry harvests. Some of the children do not start school until 
late in the fall. 

2. Public assistance: In the field of public assistance the primary problem 
encountered is one of emergency illness, accident, or death necessitating care, the 
cost of which the person or family is unable to meet. ‘This has to be financed, as 
a general rule, under the general relief title of chapter 49. 

The statutes place responsibility for administration of the general relief pro- 
gram with local units, and give no State agency authority or supervision in its 
operation. Determination of eligibility, standards of assistance, and granting 
policies are a matter of local determination. At the present time relief is ad- 
ministered by a county agency in 34 counties, and by townships, villages, cities, or 
groups of municipalities in 87 counties. There are therefore approximately 
1,000 units responsible for the administration of relief and granting such aid 
under as many sets of standards and policies. 

In the State dependents program the State ordinarily deals directly only 
with the 71 counties, since the law provides that claims for relief granted by 
townships, cities, and villages shall be directed to the county clerk and paid to the 
municipality by the county treasurer. It is then the county which seeks reim- 
bursement from the State for aid which has been granted. (In many counties on 
the unit system of relief the county clerk requests the county public-welfare de- 
partment to make the investigation of legal settlement, but the county agency 
assumes no further responsibility in counties operating on the unit system.) 

It is at the time claims are submitted to the State for reimbursement that 
the State department of public welfare ordinarily iirst learns of the individual 
relief situation. (Occasionally through complaints from individuals or through 
the forwarding of interstate correspondence, the State department may be 
aware of relief being requested by or granted to a migrant worker, but this 
would occur in a very limited number of situations. ) 

Although the laws governing the old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, blind aid, and aid to totally and permanently disabled persons programs 
provide for appeal to the State department of public welfare in the event of 
denial of aid (or insufficient aid), the applicant for general relief has no such 
recourse, 

Governor's commission on human rights 


Insofar as the commission’s authority is only of an educational nature, no 
diffiiculties have been encountered in initiating programs. On the contrary, 
there has been gratifying response among State and community groups to sug 
gestions concerning responsibilities for the welfare of these workers. For ex- 
ample, such groups as the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s clubs, League of 
Women Voters, and Wisconsin Council of Church Women have already indicated 
their desire to cooperate in community programs. 

The commission’s only handicap in its educational activities is the usual one 
of limited personnel and finances. With a staff of one it is impossible to contact 
all the communities likely to initiate programs for migrants, given the proper 
encouragement and technical assistance. 


III. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SOLVING THESE PROBLEMS AND COORDINATING EFFORTS 
State board of health 


District health offices are fairly well acqhainted with the areas which will be 
hiring migrant labor. Any agency which knows ahead of time of the arrival of 
these workers should pass it on to the organizations concerned so that steps 
can be taken to look into the general sanitation features of the area and other 
public health problems, with trained people to do the work. This can best be 
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accomplished with 30 and 40 county and multiple county health departments in 
place of the 1,800 local health jurisdictions now operating with part-time, and 
most often entirely untrained, health officers. 

Providing a physical examination, chest X-ray, and a serology of these out- 
of-State migrant workers prior to their entrance into Wisconsin would have to 
be worked out with outside State agencies and with possibly the help of the 
United States Public Health Service. Provisions of preemployment exams at 
place of employment might be recommended. 

The provision of adequate medical care where the worker is unable to finance 
this care should be able to be worked out through the cooperation of the State 
and local public welfare departments. 


B. Industrial commission. 


1. Wisconsin State Employment Service: It is suggested that health, welfare, 
and employment service hold conferences early in the year to discuss problems of 
supplying the labor demands of Wisconsin seasonal agriculture and for occa- 
sional meetings to discuss problems that arise. The health and welfare depart- 
ments should be apprised of the need for workers and the area of need, so that 
they can plan to eliminate the housing and welfare problems before they arise. 

2. Woman and child labor department: This office will be pleased to furnish 
the committee or agencies which are pooling their services in an effort to solve 
the problem of migratory workers with information coming to it regarding the 
presence of migratory child workers in a given community or county. This 
may be helpful in enabling departments to locate the workers and to offer 
services which come within their jurisdiction. Our experience has shown that 
except for workers employed in the cherry orchards in Door County, migratory 
workers have been located in rural areas usually some distance from community 
centers, 


C. State board of vocational and adult education 


It may be desirable to explore the possibility of organizing an advisory council 
of State level agencies to be made available to the Governor’s Commission on 
Human Rights. The function of the council would be advisory and would ex- 
plore avenues of coordination and cooperation of State level services with the 
Governor’s Commission on Human Rights. 


D. State department of public instruction 


It would be helpful to have information as to location of migratory workers 
at the time school opens so that the children can be taken into the schools, 

In some areas State funds might be made available from the State level to 
reimburse local communities for additional cost of educating the migratory 
workers. In some places it would seem necessary to provide an additional 
room, an additional teacher for part of the year, and to purchase instructional 
materials, 

A committee might be formed made up of representatives of various State 
departments concerned with migratory workers; for example, industrial com- 
mission, public health, welfare, and public instruction. 

E. Department of public welfare 

(a) As to the State government as an entity, we suggest some formal or 
informal committee or organization on which the various State agencies that 
would have connection with the problems of the migrant workers would be rep- 
resented. It would seem feasible to develop a statement covering the functions 
and problems of the various agencies and disseminate this statement through 
staffs throughout the State to acquaint the personnel with the problems and to 
alert them to recognition of problems and needs. 

In the past the division of child welfare and youth service has cooperated 
with the State industrial commission, and the State board of health, in inter- 
preting standards to the various camps in the cherry orchards. The board of 
health with its sanitary codes can insist that certain standards are maintained ; 
the industrial commission can enforce all the safety measures provided by law, 
as well as seeing that the migrant laborers are protected in hours of work and 
wages paid. , 

In regulating the problem of truancy, there are more difficulties. Most 
Indians support themselves by the seasonal labor and there would be no place 
for the children except with the parents. Attendance at two or three different 
schools per year is not satisfactory. If more service is available, some help 
could be given in assisting those parents with plans for the children in rela- 
tives’ homes or foster homes, until the parents return to their own homes. 
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The division of public assistance has worked with the employment service of 
the State industrial commission on specific problem cases that have arisen. 

(b) The various departments might find it possible to recruit the assistance 
of county and local government officials with whom they work under cooperative 
or supervisory basis. For example, in the field of public assistance although 
the State agency cannot supervise the granting of general relief or determine 
eligibility, there could be discussion with the relief authorities in the particular 
communities having large groups of migrant laborers, as indicated in the lists 
issued by the Wisconsin State Employment Service. Through such contact 
the representative of the State department could discugs the provisions of sec- 
tion 49.04 with particular reference to migratory laborers who may need tem- 
porary assistance which is not provided by the employer. Assistance could be 
offered the relief official in presenting claims for reimbursement for aid granted, 
as well as carrying on such correspondence as may be indicated with the person’s 
State of residence. 

County public welfare departments are prepared to give services of various 
kinds (in addition to financial aid) and could be called upon by local relief 
officials or other local or State agencies or organizations in connection with 
problems affecting migrant laborers within the county. 


F.. Governor’s Commission on Human Rights 


Numerous recommendations are offered by the Governor’s Commission on 
Human Rights on page 48 of its new bulletin, Migratory Agricultural Workers 
in Wisconsin: A Problem in Human Rights. Basie to progress in the field of 
migratory labor is a small, functional interagency committee made up of key 
personnel from appropriate State agencies which will be in a position (1) to 
study the over-all administration relevant to migratory labor in the States; 
(2) to recommend (a) remedial or protective legislation if necessary, or (b) 
the more efficient use of authority under existing statutes; (8) to facilitate the 
smooth functioning of existing machinery on local, county, and State levels; 
(4) to help avoid crisis situations by preventive action; and (5) to arbitrate 
informally in crisis situations. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Allan Filek, M. D., Director, Local Health Administration, State 
Board of Health; H. H. Smith, Supervisor, Farm Placement and 
Clearance Section, Wisconsin State Employment Service, In- 
dustrial Commission: Miss Clara M. Hoskins, Woman and Child 
Labor Department, Industrial Commission; C. L. Greiber, Di- 
rector, State Board of Vocational and Adult Education; G. E. 
Watson, State Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction; 
P, Frederick DelliQuadri, Director, Division of Child Welfare 
and Youth Services, Department of Public Welfare; George M. 
Keith, Director, Division of Public Assistance, Department of 
Public Welfare: Mrs. Rebecca C. Barton, Director, Governor's 
Commission on Human Rights. 


Exutnit VI 
REPORT OF THE SRCOND SEASON, WAUPUN MIGRANT PrOvECT, 1951 
I. BACKGROUND 


The second year of the migrant project continued the same major emphasis 
as those of the first year: Education, recreation, and welcome to the community, 
and added more attention to health. 

The set-up was the same, with sponsorship by the community council on 
human relations, and with a staff composed of three university students and 
E a worker from the home missions council who came earlier than the other staff 

members, and stayed longer than last year. 

An attempt was made in the winter planning sessions to get a social worker 
from the State’s bureau of child welfare, but under State law any such worker 
must be attached to the county welfare organization and come under the juris- 
diction of the county board. We requested such an arrangement, but the child 
welfare committe of the Dodge County board vetoed this proposal, even though 
) : no expense would be incurred by the county. They feared future expenses, 
though, and perhaps reflected some of the local community's antipathies toward 
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the project. So we turned to the home mission council again for the needed 
worker, even though we felt that, having helped us 1 year, their workers should 
be released for other pioneering work. 

Several planning sessions were held during the winter and spring, closely 
coordinated again with the Governor’s commission on human rights and with 
the university. The city recreation commission again agreed to give part of the 
time of one of their workers. Two teachers again were secured through the 
education department of the university. Plans were also made for securing 
wider community participation in the project—both of finances and of time. 
Once again Mr. Alex Laper agreed to contribute the use of his bus for only 
maintenance expenses. 

A public meeting was held in April, with John Tramburg, director of the 
department of public welfare, as the principal speaker. Our secretary, Mrs. 
H. H. Hull, gave a report on last year’s project; and Mr. Rebecca Barton, of 
Madison, secretary of the Governor’s commission, interpreted the project against 
the background of its larger significance to the State. 


Il. WHAT HAPPENED 


The migrant workers began to arrive on May 4, settling in four camps near 
Waupun. Cold, wet weather slowed up the growing season and kept the workers 
from the fields, leaving them with time on their hands and no income. 

Miss Della Cross of the home missions council made contact with them, as 
did the local council members. Some employment was located in the city; 
English classes were held in the Oakfield camp; some recreational activities were 
initiated ; the sewing machine was again put to use by the women, and attempts 
were made to get other educational activities under way, with no success. 

A fiesta was held on May 26, with the staff members meeting the migrants. 
The staff included: 

Miss June Torke, of last year’s staff, now teaching ‘Spanish and French at 
Madison Centra! High School. 

Miss Harriet Fischer, a junior, majoring in recreation at the university, who 
also spoke some Spanish. 

Don Brick, a senior, majoring in recreation at the university. 

Later Miss Kitty Robinson, of the division of child welfare, spent 3 weeks in 
Waupun, inspecting and assisting in the program, interviewing proponents and 
opponents of the project, and in other ways aiding its work. 

Miss Mary Pat Swisher, a local girl, and a university student who was a mem- 
ber of the Waupun recreation department’s staff, assigned to work in Dodge 

ark, spent a great deal of time with the afternoon recreational program held in 
that park, and was of great value. 

A picnic at the county park on Memorial Day was well attended. 

Don Brick arrived on June 11 to begin his work on the city’s playgrounds for 
the recreation commission. He spent his evenings visiting the camps with Miss 
Cross as guide, getting acquainted with the children and also the young people 
and adults. He started the Saturdy night parties on June 16. 

The next day Miss Torke and Miss Fischer arrived and started the classes on 
June 18, continuing them for 7 weeks. The Willow Creek school was used this 
year, as it was more centrally located for the greater number of workers. An 
average of 12 children were transported by bus from other camps. 

Classes were held from 9 to 12 each day for 7 weeks, with Miss Fischer teaching 
the 5-7-year-olds, and Miss Torke the 8—12-vear-olds. The curriculum included : 

A. Fundamentals of numbers, the alphabet, and basie preprimer reading; 
activities which put special emphasis upon improving and perfecting coordina- 
tion, such as drawing and cutting out figures, fitting them together; and other 
work which encouraged freedom of expression. 

B. Special emphasis on reading, writing, and expressing themselves in the 
MNnglish language; work with practical aids, such as playing store with real 
money, telling time, use of rulers, measurements, weights, significance of the 
well-known holidays, the concept of the world, etc. 

C. General: Games with letter blocks, bingo (using numbers and letters), some 
painting and coloring, singing, singing games, story telling by both students 
and teachers, explanation of personal cleanliness, health, food we eat, ete, 

At noon the group came by bus to Dodge Park, in the city, where lunches were 
eaten. Milk was purchased for the children and paid for in part by the parents. 

After cleaning up the tables, and a brief rest period, the afternoon recreation 
program commenced, Local children as well as migrants participated in all the 
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activities, for this was the regular summer program for this playground. Activ 
ities consisted of a handicraft period which was very popular, active games 
(both highly organized and low organized), and play on the many kinds of play- 
ground apparatus. Participation was not forced: individual choice was en- 
couraged. Each afternoon a contest was planned, and each week a special 
event was staged such as a doll show, stuffed animal show, and vehicle parade. 
The migrant children were limited in their participation because they had a few 
dolls and no bicyces or wagons, but they were enthusiastic spectators. Both city 
and migrant parents attended these special events. 

The mixing of groups made a natural community setting, drawing the new- 
comers in. It avoided the onus of charity done in a special way for a special 
group, thus holding them outside the community itself. It compelled the mi- 
grant children to use all the English they possessed, and it taught some Spanish 
to the city children. It built up strong friendships and broke down the shy 
separateness with which most of the migrant children began the summer. Soon 
they were suggesting games and learning to participate in a natural manner. 

Such a program aiso gave the staff opportunity to know and assess each indi- 
vidual child. 

On hot days quieter games and storytelling were substituted. On rainy days 
the social rooms of the Congregational Church were made available, with some 
equipment, including phonograph records for games, 

The recreation period closed at 3 or 3:30, with the camp children being re- 
turned by bus. Often city children rode along as a special treat, taking turns 

Special events in the summer included: 

1. An all-day outing at Camp Byron, a Methodist summer camp near Waupun, 
where a group of 12—15-year-clds were in session. The staff and some of the 
migrant children explained our program fo discussion groups, sang some songs, 
and the combined groups shared in informal activities. Informal hospitality 
promoted immediate friendships. One treat was a swim in the camp pool. The 
day was of more benefit to the older than to the younger children, who found diffi 
culty understanding what was going on. 

2. A swim in the county park's pool. 

5. An all-day picnic in a park in the city of Fond du Lac, with special attention 
to the small zoo there. The children helped prepare the lunch. 

1, An afternoon at a circus which came to Waupun. For some it was their 
lirst such experience, 

5. A visit to the new community hospital which was opened during the summer. 
Greit interest was shown in this visit. 

The evening programs consisted of family nights at each camp. Softball, sing 
ing, Square dancing, and movies were the customary pattern. Kev. John Hubner 
of the Methodist Church, secured the movies, mostly from the State conservation 
und State health departments. After Miss Cross left in the middle of the summer 
the Union Congregational Church’s projector was used. 

The Saturday-night fiestas or parties were again the highlight of the recrea- 
tional activity. Starting in the social room of the library, they shifted to the 
community room at the city hall as crowds grew larger. Toward the end of 
the season about 30 local young people and adults were attending each week, with 
about 60 coming to the special program put on by the Spanish club of the uni- 
versity one Saturday night. Total attendance fluctuated between S5 and 150. 
By the end of the season several of the young men from the camps helped run 
games and operate the movie projector. In other ways the migrant group evi 
denced an increased sense of responsibility for the program and its conduct. 
Square dancing was very popular, and lubricated the constraints between local 
and migrant folk, producing a good fellowship which made other activities such 
is Social dancing successful. A musical migrant family froin near Pickett helped 
on several evenings. 

One feature of these fiestas was the genuine fellowship, the way local and 
migrant people mixed and got acquainted, the happy participation by all ages in 
the program, the variety of activity carried on. Such programs often tend to be 
stiff, uneasy, with cliques standing off from each other, and with only one or two 
types of activity going on throughout the evening. Visitors commented on this 
quality of the fiestas, and the increased attendance of local young people testifies 
to its caliber. 

On Sunday afternoons Don Brick encouraged the young men to come to West 
End Park to play softball and volleyball. About 20 usually came, with local boys 
playing along with the campers. After the school program closed in August, 
due to the moving of the campers farther north to pick cherries or pickles, Don 
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stayed on, working throughout the summer for the recreation commission, occas- 
sionally running some recreation for the few migrants still around Waupun. 
This connection cf his with the Waupun young people, promoting tennis and soft- 
ball and organized sports, supervising playground activity, was quite a helpful 
feature. It tied the migrant program in with the general community program, it 
bridged the gap, it helped create understanding and confidence because people 
had understanding and confidence in him. 

Rummage sales were held again this season at intervals, with materials sent 
in by several groups, both local and outside our own community. Thus we were 
able to pass on at nominal prices much usable clothing and shoes, The people 
seemed to welcome this means of meeting their needs. 


Tl. FINANCES 


Jules Torres was chairman of the finance committee, sending out three let- 
ters to organizations and individuals: $137 was collected in this way from 18 
individuals and 11 groups. The students at the university contributed $666.35, 
and the Wisconsin Council of Church Women added $50. Once again the two 
sugarbeet companies who hire most of the migrants in this area refused to con- 
tribute anything. 

A complete financial report is appended. 

The Fond du Lac County Medical Society Auxiliary contributed $25 to be used 
for health purposes. After examinations by Miss Pfeil, the county nurse, we 
used this money for medicine, dental work, and milk for children whose families 
could not purchase the daily pint for lunch. 

Through the cooperation of the State board of health, tuberculosis tests were 
given to the children and to as many adults as we could reach. The local Tuber- 
culosis Association unit paid for all necessary follow-up work. 

Mrs. Albert Bruins and Mrs. Jess Nickel arranged for the free meals for staff 
teachers in many different homes in the community, which once again cut down 
the costs. This hospitality also helped acquaint people with both the staff and 
the program. 


IV. GENERAL COMMENTS 


A. Groups of national workers from Jamaica, Puerto Rico, and Barbados were 
present in Waupun and other nearby communities. Some of them came to a few 
of our programs, but we did not really serve them as groups. Being single men, 
and English speaking, they were not much interested in our programs planned for 
the family-group, Spanish speaking Texans. Also, the irregular hours of their 
work makes it difficult to reach any sizable group at a time. We were assured 
of a welcome by management in each case, and the men were quite friendly. 
Some program should be planned to meet their needs, to the end that they get 
better acquaintance with our communities and our way of life. 

B. Attendance of the migrants was about the same as last Year, but partici- 
pation of local persons increased, particularly at the Saturday night fiestas. 

C, No testing of pupils was carried out this year, since last year’s tests estab- 
lished the educability of the migrant children. When it seems advisable to give 
tests for purposes of comparison with the 1950 results we will do so. 

D. The first month’s program before the opening of the school wes weak, and 
needs a much stronger emphasis. 

ki, One of the major difficulties to be hurdled is the cultural attitudes of the 
migrant who has a Mexican heritage. His ideas and patterns of conduct are 
different than the Anglo-Saxon standards. For example, he has a very loose 
sense of time. Appointments made with the dentist, doctor, or X-ray unit are 
kept within an hour or two—a very exasperating irritation to busy people who 
are contributing their time. Any programs planned for people with a Mexican 
background heeds to consider also their strong family feeling, their intense pride, 
and their language difficulties, but once these barriers are overcome the equally 
strong cultural factor of gratitude and courtesy exhibited by these people will 
delight one. 


F. Distribution of migrants in our immediate area this year was about 50 in 
Fond du Lac County and 40 in Dodge County. 

G. Results of the school program were: 

1, Definite progress by the pupils in basic educational activities. 

2. Great appreciation by the parents. This is the one thing they want most for 
their children—to get schooling. 
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3. Changing standards among the migrants: toward diets, toward buying 
in stores, toward people in the local community. 

H. The community attitude toward the project was mixed. Some of the latent 
opposition to which we referred in last year’s report emerged in a political form, 
contributing to the defeat of Mayor Frank Trilling in the spring election, partly 
pecause of his friendliness toward this program. ‘This antipathy is indicated 
in other ways, and is a continuing problem. 

On the other hand, as more and more people get acquainted with the program, 
with the migrants, this wall of opposition crumbles gradually, and a bridge of 
understanding is built. It will take some time to increase this minority support 
to a majority support. 

J. This year we again recognized the need for a Child-care program for 
some of the children. Several families take small children to the fields with 
them and care for them, or they leave an older child at home. Then neither the 
younger nor older child can attend the school and recreational program. The 
need for some provision is apparent, but a canvass showed few families now 
interested. To get the children would require the friendly cooperation of the 
parents, and this would require more personal counseling than we have been 
able to provide with the present staff. It is at this point that a trained social 
worker might serve effectively. 

Where such child-care centers are operated in other States they are held 
right in the migrant camp. Here around Waupun the families are split up into 
several camps, which would seem to indicate a central location. But because 
of the distance of the camps from Waupun and because of the long hours of the 
parents in the fields, we have not seen how we could provide the needed 
supervision. 

Perhaps a child-care center could be set up in Waupun for children of local 
working parents as well as the migrants. If so, additional facilities for the care 
of migrants might be introduced. Divergent hours and language difficulties 
would be problem here. 

Perhaps one of the older migrant girls could be hired to help in the supervision. 

Cooperation of the division for children and youth should be secured. New 
York and other States have day nurseries for migrants. 


V. SUGGESTIONS FOR NEXT YEAR'S PROGRAM 
A. Financing: 

The university student council is planning to contribute less money to our 
project next year. Some substitute source of income must be found to take the 
place of this major source of our funds: 

Kither from the sugar beet companies, 
or from wider community contributions, 
or from State and Federal funds. 

Local people feel that migrants are not Waupun’s sole responsibility, but belong 
to the State and the Nation. (Of course, the local community has never yet 
contributed more than a fraction of the cost. Outside help has been the major 
support. ) 

At present Wisconsin has no laws which permit any State agency, such as the 
Department of Public Instruction, to spend any money on such irregular ac- 
tivities as migrant projects or schools. Michigan, New York, and New Jersey 
are among the States which have passed laws permitting such special arrange 
ments for meeting migrant problems. Such laws should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the next legislature. 

Perhaps an expansion of services contributed by State agencies will help the 
financial problem ; e. g., a State social worker. 

It may be that a better, more understanding approach needs to be made to the 
county board. 

This year Waupun established a community chest, and in November of 1951 
eonducted its first campaign. The council of human relations put in a belated 
bid for inclusion, but it was decided not to include the council and its projects in 
the chest this year. 


B. Staff Recommendations: 


1, One of the staff should be selected to be director of the project, to allocate 
duties, and to promote a more efficient operation of the program. 

2. A more clear-cut division of responsibility, to eliminate duplication of 
work. 
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3. Continuity of staff membership, with at least one staff member returning 
from the previous year. 

4. If possible, some arrangements for credits for teaching and working in the 
project. This might make possible an earlier arrival of the teachers so as to 
start the school in May instead of June. 

5. Some persons criticize the project as too exclusively Protestant. The home 
missions council has been very helpful, but probably the project will be stronger 
if it is completely divorced from any religious affiliations. 

6. The fine work done by Mary Pat Swisher and by other local volunteers 
raises the suggestion of more local participation—perhaps by training local 
persons for definite responsibilities. This would involve learning Spanish. The 
suggestion of getting local persons as teachers has been made, but it involves 
many difficulties. 

7. A better follow-up. 


C. Educational suggestions 
1. An earlier school. Now we must wait until the university semester is 
finished before we can start our school. That wastes the whole month of May, 
when the migrants have the most free time. 
2. Not all the migrant children attend the school. We should continue our 
efforts for a wider coverage. 
3. More adult education: 
(a) Perhaps through the vocational school. 
(b) Perhaps through cooperation with the county home agents. 
This would mean a program specifically adapted to the needs of migrants, and 
far different from the typical homemakers program sponsored by the counties 
today. 
(c) The men need training in the use, care, and repairing of farm machin- 
ery and automobiles. 
4. The school curriculum needs to be kept simple and practical, geared to the 
immediate needs of the children. 
>. If possible, some way of giving credit should be worked out, so the children 
can take that credit into other schools which they attend during the year. 
6. Continuity of material from year to year, since many migrant families 
return year after year. 
7. Probably the best work will not be done until some plan for a traveling 
school or traveling teacher is worked out, so that the school can move with the 
migrants. 


D. Suggestions for public relations 


1. More contact with the growers: 
To get their point of view. 
To help meet their problems. 
They are in the middle between the sugar companies, the migrant worker, and 
the community, with some serious difficulties in their relations with each of the 
three. 
Such cooperation with the growers would pay off in a better program for the 
migrants and in a more integrated activity. 
2. A better approach to the county board of each county: 
To get a clearer understanding of the project and its importance to the 
farm life of the region. 
To get cooperation in meeting needs. 
3. Continued support of the health program: 

In giving T. B. tests. Not all of the people were covered this year; 

In follow-up work after the county nurse’s examination ; 

In special attention to the water supply. At some of the camps the water 
is unusable, and the migrants must go to some other well to get drinkable 
water. The health authorities have done little so far to check up on bad 
water supplies, which could endanger the health not only of the migrants 
but of the whole community. 


£. Recreation suggestions 

1. Continued operation of the present cooperative arrangement with the city’s 
recreation commission. This is one of the most productive features of the whole 
project, with the best results in terms of total effect. 


IT 
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SCHOOL AT WILLOW CREEK .. . MISS JUNE TORKE, 
MISS HARRIET FISCHER, TEACHERS 





MRS. H. H. HULL EXPLAINS REGISTRATION FOR CHEST X-RAY SATURDAY NIGHT FIESTA WITH UNIVERSITY, WAUPUN AND 
AT T. B. MOBILE UNIT MIGRANT PEOPLE FOLK DANCING 





SOME OF THE MIGRANT MEN AND BOYS LITTLE GIRLS LIKE MARTHA LOOK FORWARD TO A BETTER LIFE 
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Exnuisir VII 
WISCONSIN LAWS FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
GOVERNOR'S COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


15.85 Governor's commission on human rights.—There is created the gover- 
nor’s commission on human rights to consist of not to exceed 35 members who 
shall be appointed by the governor for terms of 3 years each without the advice 
or consent of the senate. Members shall be appointed from the entire state 

_and shall be representatives of all races, creeds, groups, organizations, and fields 
of endeavor. They shall receive no compensation for their services. It shall 
be the duty of the commission to disseminate information and to attempt by 
means of discussion as well as other proper means to educate the people of the 
state to a greater understanding, appreciation and practice of tolerance, to the 
end that Wisconsin will be a better place in which to live (1947 c. 296). 

15.855 Gifts and donations—aAll gifts, grants, bequests and devises to the 
governor's commission on human rights for its*use for any of the purposes men- 
tioned in section 15.85, whether made to the members or otherwise, are valid 
and shall be used to carry out the purposes for which made and received 
(created by 1951 c. 205). 

DENIAL OF RIGHTS 


340.75 Denial of rights—-Any person who shall deny to any other person, 
in whole or in part, the full and equal enjoyment of the accommodations, ad- 
vantages, facilities and privileges of inns, restaurants, saloons, barber shops, eat- 
ing houses, public conveyances on land or water, or any other place of public 
accommodation or amusement, except for reasons applicable alike to all persons 
of every race, creed, national origin or ancestry, or color, or who shall aid 
or incite such denial, or require any person to pay a larger sum than the regular 
rate charged other persons for such accommodations, advantages, facilities and 
privileges or any of them, or who shall directly or indirectly publish, circulate, 
issue, display, post or mail any written or printed communication, notice or 
advertisement to the effect that any of the accommodations, advantages, facilities, 
ur privileges of any such place will be denied to any person on account of his race, 
creed, national origin or ancestry, or color, or that the patronage of any such 
person is unwelcome, objectionable, or not acceptable, or who shall refuse to 
sell or furnish any type of automobile insurance or charge a higher rate for 
such insurance because of race, creed, national origin or ancestry, or color, shall 
be liable to the person aggrieved thereby in damages not less than $25 with 
costs, and shall also be punished for every such offense by fine of not more than 
$100 or be imprisoned in the county jail not exceeding 6 months, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment ; provided, that a judgment in favor of the party aggrieved 
or the imposition of a fine or imprisonment shall bar any other proceeding 
rereated by 1895 ec. 223; 1931 c. 21; 1939 c. 392; 1951 c. 575; portion italicized 
added by 1951 c. 575). 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT 


Subchapter II, 111.31 Declaration of policy.—(1) The practice of denying 
employment and other opportunities to, and discriminating against, properly 
qualified persons by reason of their race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry, is likely to foment domestic strife and unrest, and substantially and 
adversely affect the general welfare of a state by depriving it of the fullest 
utilization of its capacities for production. The denial by some employers and 
labor unions of employment opportunities to such persons solely because of their 
race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, and discrimination against them 
in employment, tends to deprive the victims of the earnings which are necessary 
to maintain a just and decent standard of living, thereby committing grave 
injury to them. 

(2) It is believed by many students of the problem that protection by law of 
the rights of all people to obtain gainful employment, and other privileges free 
from discrimination because of race, creed, color, national origin or ancestry, 
would remove certain recognized sources of strife and unrest, and encourage 
the full utilization of the productive resources of the state to the benefit of the 
state, the family, and to all the people of the state. 

(3) In the interpretation and application of this subchapter, and otherwise. 
it is declared to be the public policy of the state to encourage and foster to the 
fullest extent practicable the employment of all properly qualified persons 
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regardless of their race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. All the provi- 
sions of this subchapter shall be liberally construed for the accomplishment of 
this purpose (created by 1945 c. 490). 

111.35 Investigation and study of discrimination—The commission shall: 

(1) Investigate the existence, character, causes and extent of discrimination 
in this state and the extent to which the same is susceptible of elimination. 

(2) Study the best and most practicable ways of eliminating any discrimina- 
tion found to exist, and formulate plans for the elimination thereof by educa- 
tion or other practicable means. 

(3) Publish and disseminate reports embodying its findings and the results of 
its investigations and studies relating to discrimination and ways and means of 
reducing or eliminating it. 

(4) Confer, co-operate with and furnish technical assistance to employers, 
labor unions. educational institutions and other public or private agencies in 
formulating programs, educational and otherwise, for the elimination of dié- 
crimination. 

(5) Make specific and detailed recommendations to the interested parties as to 
the methods of eliminating discrimination. 

(6) Transmit to the legislature from time to time recommendations for any 
legislation which may be deemed desirable in the light of the commission’s find- 
ings as to the existence, character and causes of any discrimination (created by 
1945 c. 490). 

111.36 Commission powers—(1) The commission may receive and investi- 
gate complaints charging discrimination or discriminatory practices in par- 
ticular cases, and give publicity to its findings with respect thereto. 

(2) In carrying out the provisions of this subchapter the commission and its 
duly authorized agents are empowered to hold hearings, subpoena witnesses, 
take testimony, and make investigations in the manner provided in chapter 101. 
The commission or its duly authorized agents may privilege witnesses testifying 
before them under the provisions of this subchapter against self-incrimination 
(created by 1945 c. 490). 


CIVIL SERVICE 


16.14 Political or religious affiliations ; no discrimination.—No question in any 
form of application or in any examination shall be so framed as to elicit informa- 
tion concerning the political or religious opinions or affiliations of any applicant, 
nor shall any inquiry be made concerning such opinions or affiliations and all 
disclosures thereof shall be discountenanced, No discrimination shall be exer 
cised, threatened, or promised, by any person in the civil service against or in 
favor of any applicant, eligible, or employe in the classified service because of 
his political or religious opinions or affiliations (created by 1905 c. 363 8. 26). 


TEACHERS 


10.775 Race, religious, political discrimination as to teachers prohibited.— 
(1) No discrimination shall be practiced in the employment of teachers in public 
schools because of their race, nationality, or political or religious afliliations, and 
no questions of any nature or form shall be asked applicants for teaching posi- 
tions in the publie school relative to their race, nationality, or political or re- 
ligious affiliations, either by public school officials or employees or by teachers’ 
agencies and placement bureaus. 

(2) Any person who shall violate the provisions of this section shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than $50, or by imprisonment in the county 
jail not less than 5 days nor more than 30 days. Violation of this section shall be 
cause for the removal of any superintendent, member of a board of education or 
school board, or other public school official (created by 1933 ¢. 12). 


NATIONAL GUARD 


21.35 Federal laws and regulations; no discrimination.—The organization, 
armament, and discipline of the Wisconsin national guard shall be the same as 
that which is now, or may hereafter be prescribed for the regular and volunteer 
armies of the United States; and the governor may by order perfect such organi- 
zation, armanent, and discipline, at any time, so as to comply with the laws, 
rules, and regulations that may be prescribed for the regular and volunteer 
armies of the United States; and the governor shall have power to fix and 
from time to time to alter the maximum number of enlisted men which shall 
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form part of any organization of the Wisconsin national guard; provided, that 
such maximum shall not exceed the statutory maximum prescribed for a like 
organization of the regular army. Notwithstanding any rule or regulation pre- 
scribed by the federal government or any officer or department thereof, no person, 
otherwise qualified, shall be denied membership in the Wisconsin national guard 
because of color, race, or creed and no member of the Wisconsin national guard 
shall be segregated within the Wisconsin national guard on the basis of color, 
race, or creed (portion italicized added by 1949 c. 76). 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


40.777 Exclusion on account of religion, nationality, or color a misdemeanor.— 
No child between the ages of 4 and 20 years shall be excluded from any public 
school on account of his religion, nationality, or color. No separate school or 
department shail be kept for any person or persons on account of his religion, 
nationality, or color. A member of any board of education who shall vote to 
exclude from any publie school any child, on account of his religion, nationality, 
or color, shail be punished by a fine not to exceed $100 or by imprisonment for not 
less than 30 days, nor more than 6 months, or by both such fine and imprisonment 
(created by 1949 c. 433). 


VETERANS’ HOUSING AUTHORITY 


66.39 (13) Tenant selection, discrimination.—All tenants seelcted for vet- 
erans’ housing projects shall be honorably discharged veterans of wars of the 
United States of America. Selection between veterans shall be made in accord- 
ance with rules and regulations promulgated and adopted by the Wisconsin 
department of veterans’ affairs which regulation said department is authorized 
to make and from time to time change as it deems proper. Such rules and regu- 
lations, however, shall give veterans of World Wor II preference over veterans of 
all other wars. Notwithstanding such rules and regulations or any law to the 
contrary a veteran shall not be entitled to or be granted any benefits under 
sections 66.39 to 66.404 from a housing authority unless such veteran was at the 
time of his induction into military service a resident of the state. Veterans 
otherwise entitled to any right, benefit, facility, or privilege under this section 
shall not, with reference thereto, be denied them in any manner for any purpose 
nor be discriminated against because of race, color, creed, or national origin, 
(Portion italicized added by 1949 ¢. 592.) 


HOUSING AUTHORITIES 


66.40 (2m) Discrimination.—Persons otherwise entitled to any right, benefit, 
facility, or privilege under sections 66.40 to 66.404 shail not, with reference 
thereto, be denied them in any manner for any purpose nor be discriminated 
against because of race, color, creed, or national origin (created by 1949 ¢€. 592), 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


66.405 (2m) Discrimination—Persons otherwise entitled to right, benefit, 
facility, or privilege under sections 66.405 to 66.425 shall not, with reference 
thereto, be denied them in any manner for any purpose nor be discriminated 
against because of race, color, creed, or national origin (created by 1949 ©. 592). 


BLIGHTED AREA LAW 


66.405 (2m) Discrimination.—Persons otherwise entitled to any right, benefit, 
facility, or privilege under sections 66.405 to 66.425 shall not, with reference 
denied them in any manner for any purpose nor be discriminated against because 
of race, color, creed, or national origin (created by 1949 ¢. 592). 


RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS 


75.14 (4) Whenever a deed in the chain of title shall contain valid and en- 
foreible restrictions and covenants running with the land, as hereinafter defined 
and limited, said restrictions and covenants shall survive and be enforcible after 
the issuance of a tax deed or a deed upon foreclosure of tax certificate to the 
same extent that they would be enforcible against a voluntary grantee of the 
owner of the title immediately prior to the delivery of the tax deed. This sub- 
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section shall apply to the usual restrictions and covenants limiting the use of 
property, the type, character, and location of building, * * * covenants 
against nuisances and what the former parties deemed to be undesirable condi- 
tions, in, upon, and about the property, covenants to contribute to the cost of 
maintaining private roads, and other similar restrictions and covenants; but 
this subsection shall not protect covenants creating any debt or lien against or 
upon the property, or that will require the grantee to expend money for any pur- 
pose, except such as may require said grantee to keep the premises in sanitary 
or sightly condition, contribute to the cost of maintaining private roads, or to 
abate nuisances or undersirable conditions. Provided that while any county 
is the owner of lands so acquired it shall not be required to expend any money 
to keep the premises in sanitary or sightly condition or to contribute to the 
cost of maintaining private roads or to abate nuisances or undesirable condi- 
tions, but its successors in title shall be subject thereto and to covenants and 
restrictions as provided in this section. Any rights the former owner had to 
enforce the restrictions and covenants to which this subsection is applicable 
against the grantor and other parties owning property subject to such restric- 
tions and covenants, except forfeitures, right of reentry, or reverter, shall like- 
wise survive to the grantee in said tax deed or deed upon foreclosure of tax 
certificate, and to his or its heirs, successors and assigns. (The material de- 


leted was: the character, race, or nationality of owners, 1951 c. 522.) 


MIGRANT CAMPS 


146.19 Registration and certification of industrial camps.—(1) DeE¥FINITION. 
The term “industrial camp” as used in this section means and includes the site 
and all structures established and maintained as living quarters by the employer 
or for him or under his control and supervision for 6 or more seasonal or mi- 
grant agricultural, industrial, or construction workers, and for their dependents. 

2) REGISTRATION, INSPECTION, CERTIFICATION. (a) Any employer maintaining 
an industrial camp prior to December 31, 1951, shall register such camp with the 
state board of health within 30 days after the effective date of this section or 
within 5 days after the camp is occupied, whichever is the later. An industrial 
camp not registered prior to December 31, 1951, shall be registered by the em 
ployer with the state board of health at least 60 days before occupancy. The 
board shall inspect each such camp and, if found to be in compliance with its 
adopted reguiations for industrial camps, shall issue a certificate which shall 
remain valid for one year, and shall entitle the camp for which it is issued to 
be known and advertised as a “certified industrial camp.” 

(b) No employer shall display any certificate issued under this subsection 
hor about any premises other than the industrial camp for which the certificat 
was issued; nor shall any employer advertise, represent, or describe any camp 
for which a certificate has expired or has not heen issued or for which a e« 
tifitate has been issued and subsequently revoked as a certified labor camp 
Whenever the board finds that a camp for which a certificate has been issi 
no longer complies with the requirements of this subsection it shall re 
certificate upon reasonable notice to the holder thereof. 

3) PENALTIES. Any person violating this section shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than $10 nor more than $100 for each offense, and the labor camp 
maintained by such person may be ordered discontinued by the board (ereated 

1951 ¢. G40). 


20.45 (11) Industrial camps. On July 1, 1951, $13,000 and on July 1, 1952. 


300 is appropriated for administering the provisions of section 146.19, Of 
appropriation, there is allotted for the following purposes: 
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STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH S. MAGEE, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Miss Macer. I am Elizabeth Magee. I am general secretary of the 
ae Consumers League which has its headquarters in Cleveland, 
Yhio. 
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The National Consumers League, which I am representing today, 
was organized over 50 years ago to mobilize the interest and action of 
responsible consumers to help improve working conditions. It was 
and is our belief that consumers should be concerned about what hap- 
pens to peumte as they work to produce and distribute the goods we 
consume. We learned that cheap shirtwaists were possible because 
young mothers were coughing their lungs out working 12 hours a 
day under dim lights trying to earn enough money to buy food and 
medicine. We learned that children who worked in hidden lofts 
making the delicate feather flowers that trimmed our cheap hats 
(hats were much cheaper in those days) suffered from malnutrition, 
We fought for decent nours and minimum wages for women. We 
carried our crusade against child labor all the way to the Supreme 
Court. 

Now we find that many of the sweatshop conditions in industry 
which plagued us at the turn of the century have developed in large- 
scale agriculture. In both cases we find irregular and uncertain em- 
ployment with resulting low income and insecurity. We find wide- 
spread use of child labor because it is cheap and undemanding. We 
find low wages with the minimum set by the meanest employer. We 
find the utilization of foreign workers because they are the most easily 
exploited. We find the wages and standards of native ;workers de- 
pressed by this competition. We find here again that those employers 
who wish to maintain decent standards are hard pressed by the unfair 
competition of the exploiters. 

We feel that the conscience of the consumers of this nation will 
make it impossible for the great soulless corporation farms to con- 
tinue to let tens of thousands of farm workers—men, women and chil- 
dren—subsidize out of their miserably low wages the lettuce, aspara- 
gus and celery, the sugar and potatoes that we buy in the store. We 
do not believe consumers want to be subsidized by such tragic waste 
of human beings. 

The sweatshop in industry is, we hope, a thing of the past. How did 
we get rid of it? A brief look at that history may be fruitful in con- 
sidering what can be done about the agricultural sweatshop. We got 
rid of the sweatshop in industry because the public conscience was 
gradually aroused and because the workers themselves after long and 
bitter struggles were able to improve their conditions by collective 
bargaining. It took many investigations, many articles in newspapers 
and magazines, many meetings to acquaint the public with the facts. 
It took persistent and repeated campaigns first in State legislatures 
and then in the Congress to build up a body of law setting up civilized 
standards of working conditions. There were many set-backs and 
protracted court battles on issues of constitutionality. Although the 
first State minimum wage law, that of Massachusetts, was adopted in 
1914, it was not until 1937 that the constitutionality of such legislation 
was upheld by the United States Supreme Court. Experience of the 
States with child labor, minimum wage and hours legislation formed 
the background for the adoption of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
in 1938, a law which has had far-reaching effects in raising the stand- 
ards of living and conditions of work all over the Nation. 

In all these laws, both State and Federal, agricultural labor has been 
exempted. That was understandable 40 or 50 years ago when prac- 
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tically every man farmed his own farm with the help of his family 
and one or two hired men. It is indefensible now when large land 
holdings are owned by banks and insurance corporations. 

The contention has been that Government must not intrude between 
the father and his sons on the farm; that many a boy wakened at 
5 a.m. to milk the cows alongside his father has grown up to be presi- 
dent of a corporation or Senator of the United States. But hiding 
behind the barefoot boy and his kindly father are the great industrial 
agricultural enterprises, which want agricultural wor rkers to be ex- 
empted from labor laws and social security protection, because it 
makes possible a wider margin of profit. 

There is a great difference in farms. Some are large scale with 
special crops, involving the need for seasonal workers; other farms 
have year-round labor; still others are operated entirely by the farmer 
and his family. This fact, however, aioe not make impossible the 
application of labor laws to agricultural workers. Indeed, in order 
to remedy the abuses of migré story agricultural labor, which have been 
so vividl described in these hearings, it is necessary to establish 
certain Nation-wide standards for all : agricultural workers. 

In making a case for the feasibility of labor laws for agriculture, 
i should like to discuss briefly three types of laws: (1) Child labor; 
(2) minimum wage, and (3) ‘unemploy ment insurance. 

Begin with child labor since that is the field in which we made some 
progress in the <gricultural area 

Recently in reading over some records of 50 years ago I disc overed 
an incident of a 10- year-old boy who was killed on a railroad c rossing 
in New Jersey when he was returning home from work on a night 
shift in a glass factory. That was so shoe king a story as to be almost 
unbelievable. By now we have eliminated most but not all of the 
worst child labor abuses in industry and trade, but child Jabor still 
flourishes in agriculture. 

According to estimates of the Bureau of the Census as of October 
1950, when schools were in session, 315,000 children under the age of 
16 were working in agriculture for pay, of whom 40,000 under 14 
years of age were not even enrolled in school. 

Senator Dove.as. That is these children were primarily not work- 
ing for their fathers but were working for pay on large farms / 

Miss Mager. That is right. 

Investigations of the Wage and Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor made on farms during the summer of 1951, showed that boys 
and girls as young as 5 years of age were found at work in agriculture. 
I should like to ask leave to put in the record the report of these in- 
vestigations, as printed in the Labor Information Bulletin of Jan- 
uary 1952. These children were not working on their fathers’ farms; 
they were not doing little helpful chores before and after school; they 
were working long hours and doing hard work for a pittance. 

Senator Dovaras. The report will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 





[Reprinted from Labor Information Bulletin, January 1952] 
3,465 CHILDREN FouNpD ILLEGALLY AT WORK ON FARMS IN 1951 


Agriculture is the No. 1 stumbling block in the efforts to obtain compliance 
With child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. According to the 
Department of Labor's Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division more 
children were found employed unlawfully in farming than in any other major 
segment of American industry, for the year ending June 30, 1951. 

In 1951, a total of 3.465 children under 16 were found employed in agriculture 
during schoot hours. In 1950, a total of 728 children had been found employed 
illegally on farms. 

In farming areas throughout the country very young children were found 
working in the fields from sunup to sundown. All that passersby could see were 
little backs bent over to harvest what are known as “stoop crops.” Some of the 
children had lived all their short lives in the same neighborhood where they 
worked, cihers might have come from several States away or from across the 
border. But they were all alike in one respect—they were missing out on 
educational opportunities which the law provides them, the reports disclosed. 

Because the Fair Labor Standards amendments that became effective in Janu- 
ary 1950 narrowed the exemption applying to child labor in agriculture, the 
Divisions placed more emphasis cn child-labor investigations on farms during 
the 1951 fiscal vear than ever before. Thoir aim was to promote compliance 
with the new prohibition of the employment of children under 16 years of age 
on farms during school hours of the school district where the child lives while 
working. 





NOT CHLARACTERISTIC OF ALL FARMS 


The figures and conditions reported by the Divisions do not apply to all farms 
in the United States, or to all children who work on farms. They concern only 
the facts found on those farms where investigations were made. The Divisions’ 
objective was to make investigations in exch State where acreage warranted 
it, in all crops that traditionally employ children. 
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“The results of child-labor investigations on farms during 1951 leads directly 
to one conclusion,” states William R. McComb, the Divisions’ administrator. 
“Greater efforts must be exerted to make sure that young people receive the 
protection the Congress intended them to have when enacting the amendments. 
The extent of violations disclosed by our investigations shows that all too many 
farm employers fail to understand that they must change their hiring policies 
in order to avoid violating the law.” 

Although the minimum age for employment of minors on farms during school 
hours is 16 years, 66 percent of the under-age children the Divisions’ investigators 
found working in agriculture were not even 14 years old. Some little boys and 
girls were no more than 5. In the very young age group ranging from 5 to 9 years 
were 521 of the illegally employed children, or 15 percent of the total. In the 
1est older group, comprising children of 10 to 18 years, were 1,749 boys and girls, 
or 51 percent. 

The Divisions’ reports show that work on five crops—cotton, strawberries, 
potatoes, tomatoes, and onions—engaged 82 percent of the children under 16. 


PERFORM MANY TASKS 

Some tasks performed by under-age boys and girls working in the “stoop crops” 
were picking strawberries, shaking potatoes from vines and putting them in sacks, 
setting out tomato plants, and picking tomatoes, and cutting spinach and other 
greens. In the spring, they chopped cotton and in the fall picked it. 

There was risk for small fingers and danger from heavy and complicated 
machinery in many children’s jobs. Sharp knives were used to “top” onions 
and sugar beets by workers as young as 9 and 11 years. Trucks and tractors 
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were operated by 14- and 15-year-old boys who filled men’s jobs in performing 
general farm labor. The possibility of bad tumbles was chanced by young work- 
ers who perched on shaky ladders while picking apples and cherries. 

It was not unusual for children to set out for distant fields with their parents 
as early as 6 a. m., work along with them as the sun climbed higher and grew 
hotter, and finally at twilight trudge back to camp with the adult workers. 
Even children as young as 8 years have been known to put in a 9- or 10-hour day. 

When the harvest season is on, the fields are a magnet that pulls children with 
their families across State lines. Some roads lead migratory workers into a 
State; others take them out. For instance, many Texans gathered up their 
families and went off to work on farms in other States last year, while Texas 
fields were attracting citizens of Mexico. In checking records on 822 farm- 
employed children under 16 who had been born in Texas, the Divisions dis- 
covered that 55 percent were working in other States. Employed on Texas farms 
last year were 208 children born in Mexico. 


Miss Mager. The child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act apply to agriculture where the products move in interstate 
commerce; these provisions were more sharply defined in the 1949 
amendments to the act and therefore have been under sharper attack 
in the last 2 years. A number of bills have been introduced in this 
Congress aimed at weakening the provisions that children under 16 
may not be employed in agriculture during the hours that schools are 
in session. So far none of these bills has had a public hearing, but 
there is continuous pressure to break down this law. 

On February 18 (Congressional Record, p. 1114) Congressman 
Fisher, of Texas, in urging a hearing for his bill to repeal this pro- 
vision of the Fair Labor Standards Act, stated : 

It is not economic for many of those (Latin-American) migrant families to 
stay in the field and operate unless the children also pick. Some of them could 
attend school perhaps where there are large families, but where there is just 
the father and mother with five or six or seven or eight children who would be 
affected, they cannot very well afford to stay up there and have only two of them 
pick * * * The whole economy is geared to a system * * * whereby 
these migratory families are able to meet the school requirements * * * and 
make a considerable amount of money * * * ‘Then they are able to go back 
and buy food and clothing * * * Many of them go to college. 

This statement is in sharp contract to the testimony of Dr. Dawson 
of the National Education Association before this committee, that in 
this generation the children of migrants are receiving less education 
than their parents, and that the average for the parents is a little less 
than the fourth grade. 

We are unequivocally ns 9g to any weakening of the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. I believe that it is so 
clear as to need no argument that the children of migratory agricul- 
tural workers are already so disadvantaged that instead of denying 
schooling to these children, we should be devising ways of extending 
their opportunities for education. On this point the President’s Com- 
mission made the following statement : 

Hundreds of thousands of the children of migrant workers are today get- 
ting little or no education, and they face the prospect of being slightly, if any, 
better able to improve their earning power and to raise their level of living than 
have their parents before them. This is no fault of theirs, but is the inevitable 
result of present public policies in many part of our Nation. These policies are 
creating a new generation of persons, inherently as competent as other Ameri- 
eans, but who will be compelled to spend their lives in poverty because the 


communities in which they spend their childhood do not provide them with even 
the rudiments of an education (p. 171). 
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Some promising experiments have been made in several States. At 
the King Ferry School in New York 100 migrant children from the 
South are added each fall to a school with a regular enrollment of 300. 
A summer school for migrant children has been conducted at Free- 
hold, N. J., for a number of years under the sponsorship of the New 
Jersey Migrant Council. 

Sporadic experiments have been undertaken in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Michigan. The problem for the schools is very real. How 
to adjust the curriculum, how to give the needed special attention to 
those who are retarded, and how to expand school facilities to take 
care of a temporary group are all problems that tax the ingenuity and 
resources of local school officials. 

For that reason we welcome the recommendations in the President’s 
budget message of January 21, 1952, to allot funds for the Office of 
Education to study the problem and work out special teaching material 
and methods which can be useful in providing education for these 
children. We-would be happy to go further than the request included 
in the President’s budget message and support a bill to provide Fed- 
eral funds for grants-in-aid to the States to make possible proper pro- 
vision for the education of these children. 

Minimum wage: I believe that more than half of the witnesses be- 
fore this committee have emphasized the need for minimum wage 
legislation, but there has been no detailed discussion of the kind of 
legislation to be proposed. That is in part due I suppose to the fact 
that there is no committee print before us for discussion. 

Even though the wage data are admittedly incomplete, there is 
ample evidence in the testimony taken by the President’s Commis- 
sion and by this committee that wages far below a living wage are 
being paid agricultural workers in some sections of this country. 

In the consideration of minimum wages, averages are valuable as 
showing trends, but the important fact is whether substandard wages 
are being paid to any substantial number of workers. An average 
wage does you no good if you are at the lowest end of the scale. 

A minimum wage law for agriculture will undoubtedly need to be 
different in the beginning from such a law for industry and trade. 

Senator Doveras. You mean the hourly rates would properly be 
lower ? 

Miss Mager. Yes. 

I believe it should be a separate law and not an amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. I would strongly recommend that, in 
addition to whatever flat rate is provided, there should also be in- 
cluded the device of tripartite wage boards similar to those provided 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act before it was amended. 

Just as in the early days of the act we had a shoe board and a cot- 
ton textile board which recommended minimum wages above the 25- 
cent minimum, so we might have a cotton board, a citrus fruit board 
and others for special crops. These boards could study the wages 
now being paid, the special conditions which need to be considered, 
and, after public hearings, arrive at a recommended minimum wage 
higher than the statutory minimum. 

I believe that the collateral effects of a minimum wage law would 
be very important. Such a law would certainly do something about 
the wetback traflic since it would remove the chief reason for the 
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employment of wetbacks. There would be problems of enforce- 
ment to be sure, but the Government has developed, over a good many 
years, effective methods of enforcing minimum wages in industry and 
trade and could do the same in agriculture. 

Any minimum-wage law is in part self-enforcing; that is, the decent 
employer wants to regard the minimum arrived at. 

A minimum-wage law would also be gm si in getting rid of some 
of the bad practices which particularly affect migrant workers, One 
such bad practice is the family wage where the father is paid a piece- 
work basis for the work of the whole family, including that of the 
6- and 8-year olds. We see that among the migrants in Ohio where 
the father gets the wages for the whole family picking tomatoes. 
Iie is paid on a piecework basis for his work and the work of the 
children. 

This method of payment, incidentally, is one way to evade child- 
lnebor laws, since the children under these circumstances are alleged 
to be working for their parents and therefore exempted from the law. 

An agricultural minimum-wage law could get at the bad practice 
of dishonest deductions frequently referred to in these hearings and 
at the practice of deferring full payment of wages until the crop is 
sold. Lattended the hearings of the President’s Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor conducted in Saginaw, Mich., in mid-September 1950, and 
heard the testimony of some of the Puerto Ricans who had been 
brought up by airlift to work in the beet fields. 

This testimony was not denied by the representatives of the growers 
present. The workers had been given $5 a week for food while the 
rest of the wage was being deducted to pay the expenses of the trans- 
portation from Puerto Rico. There were too many workers brought 
up and the weather was bad. Some of the workers were let out after 
their transportation bill had been met, with only a few dollars coming 
to them for their work. Most unsatisfactory and unfair was the ar- 
rangement by which at the end of the season they might get more pay, 
this amount being dependent on what the grower received for his crop. 
The risk in the enterprise was thus transferred from the grower to 
the worker with great uncertainty as to whether there would be any 
final pay check and whether it would reach him after he returned 
home. 

I am reminded of an incident which came to my attention the day 
after the Fair Labor Standards Act came into operation in 1938, I 
was called to the telephone to answer the query of a man who ran a 
knit-goods factory in Cleveland. He said that his girls could not 
make 25 cents an hour on piecework and he wanted to know whether 
they could take the work home and finish it there in order to earn the 
25 cents. He was startled when I explained that they could take the 
work home but, if they did, he would be required to pay at least 25 
cents per hour for the time worked at home. Industrial home work 
is one of the bad practices never effectively dealt with until we had 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. I have not as yet had an opportunity 
to see the proposed draft of the minimum wage bill for agriculture, 
but Under Secretary of Labor Galvin at the hearings before this com- 
mittee stated that it would not apply to any employee— 


unless more than 300 man-days of hired farm labor have been used during any 
one of the four preceding calendar quarters by his employer or on the enterprise 
on Which he is working. 
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I fear that such a limitation of coverage opens the door to abuses 
and involves very complicated inspection. What would happen, for 
instance, in case of a “fly by night” grower who has acreage one sum- 
mer and not the next? In minimum-w age legislation there is no pre- 
cedent, I believe for limiting application by the size of the establish- 
ment. 

There is a precedent for differentials by size of communities, but 
no precedent for limitation by size of the establishment. 

In connection with our State minimum wage laws, for instance, 
applying to laundries, dry cleaning establishments, and restaurants, 
‘t is often the small establishment which most needs the help of the 
minimum wage law. It is true that coverage in workmen’s compen- 
sation and social-security laws is limited by size of establishment. 
The situation is different from old-age and survivors insurance where 
the credits are built up over a lifetime ; the seasonal worker must eat 
every day and needs the protection of minimum wage. whatever the 

size of the establishment for which he works. 

Unemployment compensation: In taking up the matter of unem- 
ployment compensation for agric vultural workers, I realize that, legis- 
latively speaking, this belongs to the Finance Committee, but since the 
chairman expressed at the beginning of the hearings his desire to have 
a comprehensive view of the measures needed, I should like to put in 
the record some observations on the way in which unemployment com- 
pensation could be extended to agricultural workers. 

The need for unemployment compensation for this group, both mi- 
vratory and nonmigratory, seems obvious on the basis of the data con- 
tained in the report of the President’s Commission, in which the esti- 
mate was made that, during 1949, migratory farm workers averaged 

101 days of work, nonmigratory wor kers 120 d: ays of work, and work- 
ers in manufacturing 250 ds iys (p. 134). 

Of course, we do not know how many days of nonagricultural work 
those agricultural workers had in addition. 

I believe that the simplest and most effective way of ap proaching 
this is to remove the exclusion of agricultural employment from sec 
tion 1607 (c) (1) of the Federal U nemployment Tax Act. Thus the 
act would apply uniformly to industry and agriculture—that is, those 
employers who employ eight or more workers 20 weeks of the year 
would be subject to the act. If this ame aloe nt is made to the Fed- 
eral Act, in more than one-half of the States coverage would auto- 
matically become uniform by the Federal standards. In other States 
it is likely that action would be taken quickly to remove agricultural 
exemptions. It is estimated that 1 to 114 million workers on 30,000 
farms would be covered. That is, the largest farms. 

As in the case of minimum wage, unemployment compensation 
would have important. collateral effects, Among the most useful 
results would be the necessity for unemployed workers to re gister at 
the public unemployment office in order to qualify for bene fits, This 
woud certainly lead to better organization of the farm labor force 

ind to increased effectiveness of the employment service. in channe ling 
labor to places where it is most needed. 

Objections may be made that we have inadequate data as to how 
many agricultural workers are out of work and for how long and how 
many move back and forth from agricultural to industrial employ- 
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ment, in other words, that there is no proper actuarial basis for devis- 
ing unemployment compensation for this group. I happen to have 
had some experience in the early days of working for unemployment 
compensation laws in the States. I believe it is accurate to say that we 
have as much information on agricultural unemployment now as we 
had in the thirties on nonagricultural employment. I believe it is 
also true that complete information on the unemployment of this 
group will not be available until farm labor is actually covered. 

Senator Dovetas. It is also true that the reserves in the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund are quite high? 

Miss Macer. Very high. 

Senator Dovatas. And that there is no danger of those funds going 
bankrupt ? 

Miss Macrr. Yes. Since the early estimates were based on incom- 
plete data, they showed a considerable degree of caution, and there- 
fore, these large reserves. 

As Under Secretary of Labor Galvin reported to this committee 
this subject has been under consideration by the Federal Advisory 
Council of the Bureau of Employment Security. I serve as a public 
member of that Council and am glad to report that the grower mem- 
bers agreed to the unanimous recommendation made by the Council 
to extend unemployment compensation to agricultural workers. In 
one of our discussions it was pointed out by one of these growers that 
the labor supply problem in agriculture would not be solved until 
the labor A which have been set up for other workers have 
been made applicable to farm labor. In the absence of such stand- 
ards, in his opinion, growers will continually be faced by the dif- 
ficulty of securing competent workers. I hope that the point of view 
expressed by this grower will be shared by leaders of agriculture, but 
we probably will not be able to wait for their unanimous conversion 
to this point of view. This legislation will have to come as other labor 
laws through the pressure of informed public opinion. 

In conclusion may I say that the National Consumers League is in 
hearty accord with many of the other recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission which we are not discussing now—with the estab- 
lishment of a Federal committee, including citizen members; with 
the establishment of collective bargaining rights for agricultural 
workers; with legislation to improve housing and health facilities 
and with the proposal to license private employment agencies. We 
want to express our deep appreciation to this committee for conduct- 
ing these hearings and taking responsibility for the first steps in 
following through on the comprehensive program recommended by 
the Commission. This program seems to us best summed up in the 
words of the Commission itself : 

The issue we face as a matter of national policy is this: Shall we continue 
indefinitely to have low work standards and conditions of employment in agri- 
culture, thus depending on the underprivileged and the unfortunate at home and 
abroad to supply and replenish our seasonal and migratory work force? Or, 
shall we do in agriculture what we have already done in other sectors of our 
economy—create honest-to-goodness jobs which will offer a decent living so that 
domestic workers, without being forced by dire necessity, will be willing to stay 
in agriculture and become a dependable labor supply? (p. 22). 

In addition, I would like permission to file for the record, testimony 
which was prepared by our New York branch league and which would 
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have been given today by Mrs. Mabel Hopper, their research person, 
if illness in her family had not prevented her from being here. 

I would like to call attention to the fact that this is the first detailed 
testimony that bears on the matter of contractors and middlemen. 
The league made a study this last summer which was aimed particu- 
larly at labor supply, and this material I hope will be helpful to the 
committee. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF MaApet L. Hopper, RESEARCH DrReEcTOR OF THE MIGRANT LABOR 
STUDY FOR THE CONSUMERS LEAGUE OF NEW YorRK 


My name is Mabel L. Hopper. I am speaking on behalf of the Consumers 
League of New York for fair labor standards. This group, which is affiliated 
with the National Consumers League, is an organization of consumers who be- 
lieve that they have a responsibility for the conditions under which the goods 
they buy are made. Founded in 1891, the league pioneered in the fight against 
sweatshops in New York State, and took a leading role in securing passage of 
minimum wage, child labor, and other protective laws. 

For many years the league has had a special interest in the problem of migrant 
farm labor in our State, growing out of its concern for the least organized groups 
of workers. In 1944 and again in 1945 the league sent investigators into labor 
camps to study working and living conditions among migrant workers. The 
results of these investigations were reported in two pamphlets, “The Joads in 
New York” (1945) and “What Next for New York’s Joads?”’ (1946) which I am 
attaching to my statement. These reports described the deplorable conditions 
under which crop harvesters live and work and pointed to weak enforcement of 
existing protective legislation and a too-limited amount of legal protection as 
important deficiencies, 

In the years since these studies the league has seen some evidence of improved 
conditions and of an increased concern on the part of both State and govern- 
ment officials and local community groups. 

Despite some very constructive steps which have been taken to deal with some 
aspects of the problem, however, it nonetheless remains basically unsolved in 
our State, 

Therefore early in 1951 the league initiated a new study, not only to resurvey 
conditions and measure progress since earlier reports but also to evaluate the 
causes of persistent substandard employment conditions. 

In this study, attention has been given not only to working and living condi- 
tions, but to the whole process by which migrant workers are recruited and find 
jobs. The problem has been viewed as one of efficiently providing an adequate 
and properly directed labor supply so as to insure that the job of crop harvesting 
gets done; and of offering sufficient incentives and security to workers to attract 
such a labor supply. 

A year of research, which I had the privilege to direct, including not only field 
work but intensive study of the actual employment, recruitment and referral 
pattern, is nearing conclusion. We shall be glad to furnish you with a copy of 
the report when it is released. 

During the summer months, we visited 43 migrant labor camps, housing some 
4,000 persons, in 12 New York State counties. During these visits interviews 
were held with growers, foremen, camp managers, crew leaders and migrant 
workers. The camp sites were inspected with a view to adequacy of facilities 
and degree of enforcement of the existing New York State Sanitary Code. The 
field survey included interviews with various State government officials and with 
local community leaders who were working with the migrants. Altogether, 
more than 150 persons were interviewed during the course of the survey. 

My remarks on what in our view would be appropriate action by the Federal 
Government to deal with this problem, and the specific proposals before this 
Committee, grew out of what we learned and observed in this study. 

Each summer some 25 to 35 thousand migrants come into New York State to 
harvest (and process) fruits and vegetables. Most of these workers are south- 
ern negroes Who migrate north along the Atlantic seaboard. They come as indi- 
viduals or in family groups, many with small children and all their belongings. 
They may work for one grower the whole season or move from one job to another 
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within the State as crops are ready for harvesting. While in the State most of 
them are housed in migrant labor camps owned by individual growers or by large 
farmers’ cooperatives. 

Although migrant workers do not represent a large proportion of New York 
State’s harvest force—at the most a third—they form a crucial part. Without 
them crops would not get picked. Thus migrant labor is a major factor in making 
the difference between profit and loss to New York's growers. 

The Consumers League of New York endorses legislation to regulate private 
employment agencies, labor contractors and crew leaders engaged in interstate 
commerce. Our survey revealed that the present methods of recruiting migrant 
labor are often detrimental to the interests of the workers and in many instances 
do not adequately meet the labor needs of the growers. 

Most migrant workers are brought into New York by crew leaders or labor 
contractors. Migrants have little if any contact with their employers except 
through these middlemen. Contractors recruit the workers in the South, trans- 
port them to the job (frequently in overcrowded, old trucks), supervise the 
harvest work including all wage payments, and generally are responsible for op- 
erating the camps in which the workers are housed. For these services contrac- 
tors receive a cut of the earnings of their crews. 

The activities of contractors or crew leaders are not presently regulated by 
New York or any other Atlantic Coast State and most growers adopt a hands-off 
policy toward the internal management of their crews. Thus the vital details 
of the migrants’ lives are left in the hands of the middlemen, many of whom abuse 
and misuse their power. Frequent complaints against contractors included with- 
holding job information, requiring kick-backs, running camp stores and other 
concessions where prices were excessively high, running gambling games and 
prostitution in camps, selling illegal liquor and making deals with growers to the 
detriment of crew members. 

A good illustration of the role of the contractor or crew leader, which shows 
some of the evils of complete lack of regulation of his activities by any public 
agency, is the case history of Mr. X, the leader of one of the largest crews in 
New York State working last summer for a big food-processing company. Mr. 
X is a middle-aged man, who has been in this business 27 years, operating crews 
from Key West to Canada and as far west as Michigan. Last year he worked 
a crew of 75 to SO year-round in Florida, in addition to his large New York crew. 
Besides managing his crews, Mr. X has an interest in a bar and grill, a filling 
station and a taxicab company in Florida, all financed from his earnings as a 
crew leader. The migration of his New York crew (which at the time of the 
interview with him numbered 200) also illustrates the Atlantic seaboard pattern. 
Five trucks and six cars were employed, by Mr. X to move his crew and their 
belongings from State to State. This crew finished work in Florida, their home 
base, around May 15, and on June 1, Mr. X left with about 60 workers to go to 
North Carolina, where he stayed to harvest crops for 5 to 6 weeks. Then they 
moved to Virginia where about 20 remained under the leadership of a subcrew 
leader and remainder (which had increased in number to about 85) went on 
with Mr. X to Maryland to pick potatoes. From Maryland the crew. wit’) more 
workers added, came up to western New York on August 15, although the com- 
pany’s canning factory does not usually get into production until around Labor 
Day. 

For 2 weeks preceding the time of the interview Mr. X’s crew had been 
settled in the company’s labor camp without any work except for a few members 
Going occasional day labor in the factory. Mr. X stated that he had arrived on 
August 15, although there was still work for his crew in Marvland, because 
this date was stipulated in his contract with the company. He said that he had 
already loaned around $1,500 to members of his crew and that, in addition, these 
people had been spending money of their own which they had saved from their 
previous work in States farther south. 

Closer investigation of why this crew had been sitting around without work 
for 2 weeks revealed a cynical disregard on the part of the contractor as well 
as of the company for the welfare of the crew. In order to insure a labor supply 
being on hand when needed, the company and Mr. X signed a contract providing 
a minimum guaranty of $5,000 to Mr. X if he had 200 workers on hand for a 4- 
week period. This, whether the workers have to wait around for work or not, the 
contractor, Mr. X is guaranteed his profit and the company will have its labor 
when needed. Most workers were remaining until work was available because 
they were in debt to Mr. X or they didn’t know how or where to go. 
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It was estimated by the personnel manager of the company that Mr. XN would 
clear at least $10,000 during the 1951 summer season, and under the ‘terms of 
bis contract he was guaranteed no less than $5,000 gross from the 4- to 6-week 
operation in New York State alone. In addition, it appeared likely that Mr. X 
had some interest in the food and other concessions run at the camp, although 
the exact extent of his take could not be definitely ascertained. 

Mr. X is a good example of the large-scale operations involved in labor 
contracting along the Atlantic seaboard. Sach contractors operate business 
enterprises engaged in interstate commerce, but uni:ke other businesses, they 
ure subject to no regulation of any kind. 

In another interview with a Consumers Leagve investigator, a contractor 
whose workers were dissatislied with their wages volunteered the information 
that he had known what the rate of pay was to be, but that he had not told 
the crew because he “might not have gotten them to come up’ with him. A 
few had, in fact, deserted him since arriving in New York, but the others were 
stuck and only hoped for a better break as the season progressed. Un: ortunate!) 
most migrant workers have no other way of getting job information except from 
the crew leader or contractor, and have to rely on whatever he chooses to tell 
them. Even when the public employment service recruits out-of-State workers, 
it follows the practice of dealing with crew leaders or contractors and not 
directly with individual workers. 

A few growers in New York State who have used migrant labor for some 
years have become so aware of the evils of the contractor system (both the 
cost to them and to the workers) that they have abandoned the use of these 
middlemen and deal directly with their individual workers. They have built 
up good relations with their workers on whom they can rely to return for the 
next year’s harvest season. By and large, however, the number of contractors 
and crew leaders was reported to be on the increase. 

On the basis of the facts revealed by the league’s recent survey as well as by 
other earlier surveys and reports, the Consumers League of New York heartily 
endorses the committee print regulating private employment agencies engaged 
in interstate commerce. However, we want to point out that the activities « 
labor contractors and crew leaders of migrant labor operating in New Yu 
State are broader than those of private employment agencies, They often 
include, in addition to the recruitment and placement of out-of-State workers, 
and the activities prohibited under section 6b (1) of the committee print, such 
other activities as the exclusive handling of all work records and wage payments 
to migrants and the transporting of workers from one State to another. 

In order to preclude some of the flagrant abuses in connection with these other 
activities, we urge the following amendments to the committee print: 

1. The bill should specifically include a definition of labor contractor which 
is both broad and concise enough to cover all types of contractors and crew leaders 
who bring workers across State lines. 

2. Contractors who are responsible for disbursement of wages should be re 
quired to keep written records of the total earnings of each worker for each pay- 
roll period (including gross wages and itemized deductions) and records of piece- 
work. Such contractors should be required to give duplicates of these records to 
each worker. 

3. Contractors should be required to pay wages in full in cash once a week. 

4. Contractors who operate vehicles for transporting workers across State 
lines should be required to carry insurance sufficient to insure against liability 
or damage to persons or property arising out of the operation of such vehicles. 

In connection with the transportation of workers across State lines, it is alse 
strongly urged that the committee, in this or in some other bill, provide for the 
setting up and enforcement of adequate standards of safety and decency for 
such transportation. 

The Consumers League of New York wishes to take this opportunity to sup- 
port also the committee print which would assist in providing more adequate 
living accommodations for migratory workers and their families—i.e. the so- 
called Migratory Labor Housing Act of 1952. Our recent field survey indicated 
that although New York State has made some progress in recent years in bet 
tering housing conditions for migrants, much of the housing available for 
these transient workers does not meet minimum standards of health and decenc: 
During the course of last summer's survey, the league’s investigators visited 43 
camps which housed from as few as 5 to more than 700 migrants. 

The worst living conditions were found in the small to medium-sized camps 
According to a recent statement by a district State health officer in one of the 

98334—52—pt. 1—_—42 
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largest migrant areas in the State, many smaller camps “have no garbage 
facilities, poor toilet facilities, and dubious water.” “* * * There are still 
outdoor privies, wells that are poorly constructed, and myriads of flies. 

While some of the small camps visited, which were owned by individual 
growers, did offer good facilities for the migrants, in general the best living 
conditions were jound in the larger camps. Some of these were operated by 
individual large-scale growers (or processors) and some by farmers’ coopera- 
tives. In contrast to most, although not all of the smaller labor camps, the 
large camps offered better living conditions, such as more adequate quarters, 
showers, utility houses, in some instances even flush toilets, janitor service to 
keep grounds and commonly used facilities clean and sanitary ; rooms for recrea- 
tional, social, and religious activities, and day nurseries for the smaller children ; 
a camp manager responsible for the over-all operation of the camp, who super- 
vised all activities and maintained behavior standards, and, often assisted 
by local groups of interested citizens, tried to promote amicable relationships be- 
tween migrants, their local employers, and the communities in which these work- 
ers were temporarily residing. 

In addition to the better living conditions provided for the migrant workers in 
these larger camps, such camps are economically sound in that they offer more 
opportunity for pooling of labor among farmers in a given locality. Such a 
bill, as is before this committee, to subsidize housing facilities for migrant work- 
ers could, in the opinion of the Consumers League, be of great benefit to New 
York growers. The short harvest season in most sections of our State imposes a 
large financial burden on individual growers who might like to provide adequate 
housing conditions. Financial assistance from the Federal Government may 
well be the stimulus needed to bring farmers in our State together, as they have 
already done in some areas on their own initiative, to support central labor camps 
providing really good facilities for migratory workers. 

The Consumers League of New York therefore heartily endorses the committee 
print on this subject, but strongly urges that certain additional specifications be 
written into such a bill, namely, that any migratory labor center constructed 
under such a bill should provide space for health clinics, for recreational facili- 
ties and for child-care centers. Furthermore, it should specify standards of 
maintenance for such migratory labor centers. One of the major problems 
observed by the league’s investigators in our recent survey was that of mainte- 
nance of labor camps. A case in point is one of the best camps in the State from 
a physical standpoint—a camp originally built by the State—which is fast dete- 
riorating because the individual grower who took it over has provided no service 
for maintaining the camp in any way. 

The buildings in this camp include well-built, white wood sleeping barracks 
with individual 10- by 12-foot rooms. In each room is a metal sink with running 
cold water, work space on each side, a small cupboard and table and sturdy beds, 
either double-decker or single. No cooking is allowed in the rooms; instead a 
large building with numerous modern gas stoves and long tables provide commu- 
nity cooking facilities. In addition, there is a separate clinic and child-care 
center, cinder-block wash houses with showers, tubs, and four separate toilets, 
well constructed and screened. This camp can house 100 workers at peak. 

However, the tragedy of this camp is the lack of adequate maintenance pro- 
vided by the present owner. The clinic and child-care center are boarded up 
and unused. The wash houses and showers also are rarely used because of lack 
of an adequate hot-water supply. The toilets are filthy, they are never scrubbed, 
and the grounds are not policed, with resultant paper and debris around. 

Under the previous management workers reported that this used to be a top 
camp. Janitor service was provided, papers and debris were constantly picked up 
and the rest- and wash-rooms were scrubbed every morning. Now workers have 
to go down the road to the filling station if they want adequate sanitary facilities. 
With a few more years of such mismanagement and lack of maintenance this 
camp will deteriorate from a show place to one of the sore spots of the State. 

The migratory pattern of life of the inhabitants of these camps—transients 
for a few weeks or months in a place they cannot call “home,” who work in 
the fields as long as 12 hours a day—inevitably means that housing facilities 
of this kind are subject to unusually hard wear and tear. In order to protect 
its investment from such rapid deterioration as described above, the Government 
should require that adequate standards of maintenance be met in the operation 
of such camps. To qualify for assistance under such an act, local or State 
authorities should be required to provide adequate janitor service to maintain 
eamp facilities and in all came with 50 workers or more, to provide a camp 
manager to supervise all activities in such camps. 
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In addition to providing assistance for more adequate housing for migrant 
‘workers at or near the place of employment, the committee is urged to make 
provision for establishment of rest camps along the Atlantic coast migratory 
route (and similar routes in other parts of the country). The majority of 
migrant workers and their families coming into New York State journey up 
the Atlantic coast packed with all their belongings into old overcrowded stake 
trucks. Many travel over 1,800 miles with no rest stops en route. Because of 
‘acial discrimination they cannot stop at the usual bus or truck stopping places 
and are usually forced to make the 3- to 4-day trip without any stopovers for 
sleep or replenishment of food. One of the largest growers in New York State 
commented on the desperate need for in-transit rest camps along the usual 
route of migration. Since this is an interstate problem, the Consumers League 
of New York recommends that the Federal Government take the initiative in 
establishing such rest centers where migrant workers can make overnight stops 
and get adequate meals. 

The Consumers League of New York also approves the establishment of a 
Federal Committee on Migratory Farm Labor to work for more effective coordi- 
nation of the policies and programs of departments and agencies at all levels 
of Government—Federal, State, and local—to develop a comprehensive national 
policy. While local and State agencies and groups can work toward improve- 
ments in this area of labor problems, coordinated Federal action is needed to 
effect basic solutions. Our experiences last summer frequently high-lighted the 
fact that New York cannot alone take effective action without cooperation with 
the other States and Federal Government. 

Furthermore, since the migrant labor problem, with its many ramifications, 
is the concern not only of the Government agencies which enforec laws and 
administer migrant programs, but also of the general public, we therefore endorse 
representation of individuals from private life on such a Federal committee. 

The facts about migrant farm labor gathered by the Consumers League of 
New York in its recent survey in general confirm the findings of the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor. In addition to the points we have stressed in 
detail in the above testimony the New York League desires to call to the com- 
mittee’s attention the great need for an adequate public-health program geared to 
the needs of the migrants, and for expanded educational facilities for migrant 
children. In addition, the low wages and adverse working conditions offered to 
migrant farm workers testify to the need for protective labor legislation in their 
behalf. At present they are the only group of workers completely excluded from 
the benefits of all such legislation. 

Numerous reports and surveys by the Federal Government, State agencies and 
commissions, and by private groups have for many years attested to the extremely 
underprivileged way of life of migrant farm workers. Some progress has been 
made here and there in bettering their status but too often a little has salved the 
publie conscience and the existent evils have not been attacked at the roots. 

What is needed here and now is a program of action which will enable this 
neglected group of citizens to share the advantages of the American standard of 
living. The migrant worker is too often faced with prolonged stretches of unem- 
ployment without recourse to unemployment benefits or even adequate relief, 
and when employed he is faced with long hours of very hard work at substandard 
wages ; he has no chance for real family life, dwells in extremely poor housing, 
has inadequate medical care, and the educational opportunities afforded his chil- 
dren are a disgrace to a democratic nation which prides itself on compulsory 
education for all. Since many of these workers are ignorant and most are 
unorganized, they are easy prey to all kinds of exploitation and discrimination. 

Of primary importance is the creation of real jobs for these workers which offer 
them a decent standard of living. This is particularly important in times of labor 
shortages, Unless agricultural workers are afforded economic advantages com- 
parable to those offered industrial workers, it will be extremely difficult to ensure 
an adequate labor supply for this important segment of our economy. 

The Consumers League of New York feels that the legislation which it is sup- 
porting will help solve agriculture’s manpower problem and will go a long way 
toward alleviating the stubstandard conditions under which the migrants pres- 
ently exist. 


Senator Doveras. Thank you for coming, Miss Magee. We will 
now hear from Mr. George Silver. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE SILVER, NATIONAL FIELD SECRETARY, 
JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE 


Mr. Stiver. Senator Douglas, we are not a farm-employing agency, 
but we are very much conce erned with the results of an investi gation 
which has come to our attention which has been conducted partly at 
our initiative and our expense. Our work in this field has always 
brought us in touch and in cooperation with the National Farm Labor 
Union and A. Richard Gonzales, their representative and research 
expert, may also add to the testimony on this matter. 

We represent an organization of about 500,000 workers, Jewish 
workers in various industries and crafts and trades. I would like to 
say the large majority of those workers who are members of our 
association at one time were immigrants themselves. They have 
come to this country. They have had the experience and the joy of 
coming here, and they also have the work and the struggle that voung 
immigrants have to go through in coming to a new land. 

Conditions 50 years ago were a lot different than they are today 
partly because of the hard work and the struggle in making a living 
and improving conditions and life in this country and for other 
reasons. 

I think our members as old immigrants feel they have made a con- 
tribution to our great country and that they have grown with 1 
Therefore, it is out of deep concern and conscience that when they see 
conditions repeated again in 1952 as they have known them in 1902, 
they feel they have to do something even if it is only to voice their 
feelings. The investigation that we have conducted was around Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey where primarily workers are being brought 
in from Puerto Rico through contract labor, through companies that 
specialize in recruiting them and supplying them to the individual 
farmer. 

We have sent out investigators to see what those conditions are. 
Naturally they vary. They are not the same everywhere. In some 
places more is being done to humanize the situation to which these 
workers are being brought than in others. But on the whole we might 

say that there is a great deal of improvement needed if these workers 
are to feel happy in this new land, if they are to work properly. and 
if the entire friendly atmosphere in the communities around them 
shall not be impaired. 

We have found some places in this country which we feel would be 
considered below a minimum of decency. In these places the workers 
live in barracks very often in larger numbers than human beings 
should. 

Senator Dovetas. That is when they are single laborers ? 

Mr. Stiver. Yes. Most of them come by themselves. They leave* 
their families on the island and usually when the season is over, they 
go back to their homes. 

Their medical facilities are very poor. When they are sick, they 
just go back to the barracks and lie down and hope that somebody 
will attend them. Very often in the matter of water they have to 
walka long distance to get that for w: ashing and e ‘ooking, 


As far as their wages are cone erned. to the best of our knowledge 
around this area they are getting about 5514 cents an hour; that is, 
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after deductions. They have to pay for maintenance and such other 
charges. 

We have found, for instance, that according to the contract it is the 
company that brings them over which is responsible for their work 
and not the person to whom they are farmed out. However, when they 
lose a day’s work here and thaee, they are not paid for it, even though 
the contract provides they shall be paid for all of the contract period. 
In some cases we have heard, and we do not have the facilities to 
check on it, but I think it might be worthy to look into, there are 
some additional deductions for which the workers themselves have 110 
explanation. They just know that someone takes off certain amounts. 

We feel since the Puerto Ricans who are coming into this area are 
American citizens, since their sons are on a par with the boys from 
the mainland when it comes to being recruited into the Army and 
paying whatever sacrifice that might entail, that there should be 
no difference in their economic situation when they come to this 
country. 

We have it on fairly good authority as far as agricultural labor 
is concerned the ones that come from Puerto Rico are very ¢ apable 
and experienced. In fact, as workers on sugar plantations those in 
Puerto Rico are considered the best anywhere in Central or South 
America by comparison. When workers are recruited from the South 
here and brought up North, they are guaranteed a minimum of 85 
cents. 

For instance, the A. J. Heinz Co., which has many farms in our 
area, guarantees them 85 cents an hour. Most domestic workers 
that come here for a season get somewhere between 85 and 95 cents 
an hour, which is not comparable to what the Puerto Ricans are 
getting. In the hearings that were conducted by a Senate committee 
on the foreign labor program, conducted by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry in the United States Senate, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, first session, on bills S. 949, S. 984, and S. 1106, the Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico made a statement which in my opinion 
comments on the whole problem of Puerto Rican !abor, the farm 
situation in the United States and brings the two together as a fairly 
important economic problem for the United States, as well as a labor 
problem. 

I would like to read a paragraph from his statement: 

Successful from the farmers’ point of view have been the experiments of 
bringing here to the United States citizens from Puerto Rico where there are at 
least 100,000 available farm workers. They have gone upstate to New York, 
Florida, Pennsylvania, and Michigan and some even to Oregon and Washington. 
They have saved many crops. 

From the point of view of the workers, these experiments have not been a 
complete suecess in some instances in this sense: The workers had to spend 
so much in transportation plus subsistence that they actually made little or 
nothing above expenses. These workers leave their families in Puerto Rico 
and they have to support them. They must have some money left to send 
home and bny clothes for themselves as well as to meet other needs. This cir 
cumstance has reduced greatly the number of Puerto Ricans who are able to 
come, although they are willing to come. 

I do not wish these workers to be confused with those from the urban areas 
of Puerto Rico who have migrated to the seaboard cities. These persons from 
hoth high- and low-income groups move from Puerto Rico to the large cities 
ust as many others from other sections of the Nation migrate to the large 
urban centers. Instead of these, I refer now to foreign laborers who live in 
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Puerto Rico as rural workers and who can go back to those rural areas, From 
65 to 70 percent of Puerto Rico is rural. 

We have a total population of 2.2 million. Therefore, I am speaking of the 
rural population of 114 million people, of which 100,000, or 1 in 15, is today un- 
employed or underemployed and would welcome a chance of employment on a 
fair basis on the mainland. 

I suggest to the committee that consideration be given to a program which 
might give these Puerto Rican workers a chance to participate in a national 
effort on the mainland as they cannot do in Puerto Rico and give the farmers 
on the mainland a chance to avail themselves of the opportunity to accept their 
cooperation. 

Government assistance in this national effort to bring together men without 
land to work upon and land without men to make it produce where neither 
employer nor worker could economically find answers to the necessary trans- 
portation costs entirely by themselves would, it seems to me, be a justified 
expense as the deployment of fighting services to the places where they are 
most needed in a military campaign. 

I submit we are faced with these three problems interwoven with certain basic 
relationships which require somewhat different treatment. I believe these three 
problems can be solved either together or separately but all three must be 
solved. 

Senator, there are two other vital considerations that occupy our 
members. As trade-union people they are very proud and very happy 
about the advancements that we have made toward labor-management 
relations in this country. We feel any occasions and any events that 
lower or diminish the quality of that kind of relationship may sooner 
or later affect other workers in this country. 

We are further very much concerned about the friendly living to- 
gether of people of all creeds, colors, and religious faiths, and we feel 
that when groups of persons are brought in here who would under nor- 
mal circumstances probably find themselves just like those who pre- 
ceded them on a friendly basis and cooperating to become part of a 
community that is good. 

On the other hand, when they come under very miserable conditions, 
it creates impatience and resentment and other feelings that do not 
help in our brotherly feeling that we have achieved up to now. For 
that human reason it is very important that when we bring in workers 
here we give them the best possible conditions at least on the basis of 
equality with all the others. 

In this case it is especially justified for the Puerto Ricans are fellow 
citizens. Many of the persons who are coming to work here for the 
season then go back. 

Puerto Rico is making a very heroic effort to improve conditions on 
the island itself, to establish self-government, to learn the ways of 
democracy. It seems to me that heroic effort is not helped if some of 
the people who have been over here and have had bitter experiences 
come back and possibly resent the experiences that are behind them. 
That does not help the Puerto Ricans toward their goal. 

It is also my understanding that the Puerto Rican labor office, as 
well as their representatives in this country, are doing a magnificent 

ob trying to place these workers and to have them work under the 
vest possible conditions. However, it is said that they are under- 
staffed and even though they are getting somewhere between 700 and 
800 grievances from these workers a month, they are only able to ac- 
knowledge very few of them but are not in a position to help enforce 
such contracts under which they are supposed to work. 


be ee lee le lk 
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In view of these facts we would like to urge your committee to give 
serious thought to the establishment of a “Federal Commission on 
Migratory Labor, to work out a decent minimum wage, to provide for 
collective bargaining for these people to whatever extent is possible, 
that obligations be undertaken by those who employ them to provide 
healthy surroundings and decent housing and to help the Department 
of Labor of Puerto Rico to meet such functions as are utaned upon it. 

We are aware that possibly Federal legislation by itself will not 
solve the entire problem. I think it will take a great deal of commu- 
nity effort to go along with that. I was very glad to hear the testi- 
mony of the previous witness or the next to the previous witness from 
Wisconsin to see how groups of citizens on their own initiative are 
trying to solve problems as private citizens. We are a private civic 
organization, and of course we will take the greatest interest in wel- 
coming these people wherever we can and helping them to bridge the 
gap between their homeland and the mainland. 

W e are equally concerned, although I am not going to testify about 
the wetbacks. I hope we are not misunderstood. I “think our entire 
testimony is one of friendship to people who come over to this country 
and our past is a guaranty of that. The only thing we are concerned 
is when people are needed here they shali be brought in, When 
they are brought in, they shall be brought in as human beings. They 
are to work as such and shall be treated ‘equally ‘ 

Finally, Senator, I would like to thank the committee for the time 
that you have given to us to express our feelings. I would like to ask 
Mr. Gonzales for his additions to this testimony. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. We will hear from Mr. 
Gonzales. 


STATEMENT OF A. RICHARD GONZALES, PUBLIC RELATIONS DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL FARM LABOR UNION, AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR 


Mr. Gonza.es. Senator, last summer it was my privilege to go to 
New Jersey to investigate conditions among Puerto Ricans at Ham- 
monton and Glassboro in New Jersey. I came back from New Jersey 
feeling that there could be a lot done to help the Puerto Ricans and 
help them adjust themselves to their new surroundings to become more 
effective workers. I think the testimony that went on before today 
indicated that these Puerto Ricans flocked to the cities, that they were 
irresponsible, that they were not a good source of labor. 

I think we have to get to the root of the problem. Here in these 
New Jersey communities we do not find any community cooperation 
in helping the Puerto Ricans. What I saw at the Glassboro barracks 
or camp was deplorable. There were mattresses there that were al- 
most as dark as the cover on this table. There were no adequate 
screens on the latrine. Flies were swarming all over the place. Rub- 
bish was very apparent. I think we should strive to have communities 
put in recreational facilities for these people. I think that there 
should be some sort of an educational program of vocational training 
to help them along. 

I think we should have employer institutes so the employer would 
get to know these new workers he is bringing in. I found employers 
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complaining that the workers would not eat their food that was pre- 
pared. Theirs is a different diet. Your Puerto Rican diet is not 
exactly like your American diet. They have certain cultural differ- 
ences. Some of the farmers felt these people were foreigners, that 
they were not United States citizens, 

A lot of these Puerto Ricans have returned to Puerto Rico and then 
have come back to the United States without a contract. They prefer, 
in many cases, not to work under contract. Most of them that I talked 
to were desirous of bringing their families. So it gets down to a 
point where if there was employ er-employee relationships, good rela- 
tionships, they could have a stabilized supply of labor where these 
people would be there on a year-round basis. I think the Labor De- 
partment could really do a good job in this respect. 

I think the Labor Department might think in terms of liaison 
work in getting the employer of the community to do something about 
this. I think they should take the leadership. 

Senator Dove as. You think the Labor Depaitment has dumped 
the labor in and then ignored what happens to them after they are 
employed ? 

Mr. Gonzates. I think each little employment office in a community 
should set up little forums to bring people together, that is the various 
elements ina community. I think that is just as important as certify- 
ing there is a shortage and just doing a bookkeeping job. 

The Puerto Ricans are a very proud group of people. If they are 
treated properly, they will be excellent workers. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. I think there are no other 
witnesses tonight, so we will conclude our hearings until 10 o’clock 
in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Friday, February 99, 1952.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1952 


UnIrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LaBor AND LaBor-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABor AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Washington, 7. C, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m. in the old 
Supreme Court room, the Capitol, Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey, Douglas and Lehman. 

Also present: Jack Barbash, staff director; Eleanor M. Hadley 
and Thomas E. Shroyer, professional staff members. 

Senator Humpnrey. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Strobel, will you come to the table and be kind enough to give 
your name and affiliation, and whom you represent so we can have it 
for the record, and then you may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF H. L. STROBEL, ASSOCIATED FARMERS OF 
CALIFORNIA, SALINAS, CALIF. 


Mr. Srrovet. My name is Hank Strobel, Monterey County, my 
residence 523 Central Avenue, Salinas, Calif. I am a farmer in 
Monterey County. I have no other source of income than farming. 
I am here representing the Associated Farmers of California at your 
request. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Strobel, would you give me for the record, 
so we may know a little bit more about the organization that you 
represent, how many members are there of the Associated Farmers ¢ 

Mr. Strowe.. We have about 23,000 members in the State. 

Senator Humrpurey. Are they State-wide in their membership ! 

Mr. Srroser. We have about 38 counties organized, out of the 
counties, and each county is separately incorporated and entirel) 
autonomous, and handles its own affairs. The Associated Farmers of 
California constitute the 38 county units that are organized and the 
only membership we have in the State organization is the represent 
tion of the 38 counties on the State board. 

Senator Humpurey. Are the members of the Associated Farmers 
farmers ? 

Mr. Stropen. Yes. 

Senator Humrnrey. Is it something like the Farm Bureau or Farm 
ers Union. Is it an organization that represents agricultural 
terests ¢ 

Mr. Strovext. Entirely that, only more so. Our organization has 
nothing to sell and nothing to buy from anyone. The only thing ws 
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do is to render service to the farmers of California in helping them 
to procure labor, if they are having difficulties in harvesting or market- 
ing their crop, we will help them as much as we can, so there will be 
no illegal or d isorderly movement of their crops. 

Senator Humpurey. Are the members of your organization family- 
sized farmers? Are they farmers who man and operate family-size 
farms? 

Mr. Srroset. We make no distinction between farmers. A farmer 
in our estimation is a man who has a farm. He may have 5 aeres or 
5,000 acres. 

Senator Humpnrey. What I was trying to get at is that you have 
both small size, medium size, and large size farms ? 

Mr. Srropen. All sizes. 

Senator Humpurey. And your membership is what, again ? 

Mr. Srropet. Twenty-three thousand. 

Mr. Barsasn. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be useful to know 
the officers of the Associated Farmers. 

Mr. Srrosex. At the present time? 

Mr. Barpasu. Yes. 

Mr. Srroset. Mr. Leslie C. Unger, of Fresno County, is the newly 
elected president. Mr. Donald E. Steadman, of Gridley, is the vice 
»resident for northern California, and Mr. F. C. Greer, of Santa Bar- 
Seda is the vice president for southern California. Myself, I am the 
secretary and treasurer of the organization, and we have a board of 
directors which I cannot give you offhand. But we have a board of 
directors of 38, and an executive committee of 13, which is comprised 
of the immediate past presidents, the immediate president, and the of- 
ficers I mentioned. 

Mr. Barsasu. What are the farming interests of your officers? 
What kind of farms do they operate, that is, the officers you name? 

Mr. Srroset. Mr. Unger operates a general farm in Fresno County. 
I think his main operation, however, is cotton. 

Mr. Steadman is interested in the production of peaches and tree 
crops. 

Mr. Barsasu. How large an operation is that ? 

Mr. Srrosev. I do not know just exactly of his operation. 

Mr. Barsasu. Would you say it is large or small? 

Mr. Srrorev. It is not large. It is a medium operation. He and 
his family have this orchard. They have had it in the family for 
two or three generations. 

Senator Humpnrey. Would you proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Strronet. Do you want me to read my statement ? 

Senator Humrnrey. If you would like to, or if you want to, you can 
place your statement in the record, and you can discuss it with us, 
orally, just as you wish. 

Mr. Srrozen. I would just as soon, if it is all right with you, if you 
want to ask me questions, read the statement. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. It is a brief statement. You go 
right ahead and proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Srrosen. I am just going to direct this statement to the Senate 
Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 29, 1952. 
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The inadequacy of the domestic labor supply is best illustrated by 
the fact that 36,000 Mexican nationals were imported into the State 
of California during the 1951season. This figure represents the actual 
number of men brought in to perform the work that is needed in the 
production and harve esting of vital crops. In many instances there 
were labor shortages which caused loss of crops. In many other 
instances production was lessened because there was not a sufficient 
labor supply. The domestic labor supply for the tasks that are neces- 

sary in successfully starting a crop such as thinning and weeding of 
row crops, including all types of vegetables, sugar beets and cotton, is 
very limited. In some cases it is nonexistent. 

The importation of foreign workers has been the only solution to 
this labor shortage. The cost of bringing in these workers is such 
that no farmer would consider it except as a last resort and the only 
way in which he could get this necessary work done. 

The 1952 season is now under way. Many farmers are seriously 
considering diverting their productive efforts from crops that require 
large amounts of hand labor to other crops that can be handled by ma- 
chinery. This action on the part of farmers, because of the likelihood 
of a labor shortage such as existed last year, may have a very serious 
effect on the diet and food supply of the Nation since California pro- 
duces over 200 crops which are harvested and marketed in carload lots 
through the United States. 

It might be well to note also at this time that California farmers 
produce 124% to 13 percent of the total fruits, vegetables, and field crops 
grown in the United States, and that these crops furnish a diversified 
diet for the people of this country which is enjoyed by no other nation 
on earth. 

The effect of the importation of foreign workers on domestic labor, 
far from being harmful, is very helpful. It provides many jobs in the 
processing and manufacturing saleatsian which would not exist for 
domestic workers without the efforts of the imported workers in 
producing and harvesting many of these crops. Domestic workers, 
as I have stated before, are not available and many do not care for 
the types of employment that the imported workers carry on. 

To give you an illustration of the greater need for imported workers 
during the coming season, it might be well to note that this year dur- 
ing the winter months when employment has been at a low ebb in 
agricultural areas and weather conditions further curtailed the op- 
portunity for work, there has been no relief load such as we have 
had in the past in the San Joaquin Valley and other high producing 
areas of the State. This can mean only one thing. There is no sur plus 
of domestic workers and no backlog of domestic workers to start the 
1952 production. This shortage will increase daily as agricultural 
work gets under way. 

There has been a great deal of publicity given to the fact that there 
are a large number of illegal Mexican workers in the States adjacent 
to the Mexican border. These workers are familiarly known as wet- 
backs. Certainly it would be very hard to make an accurate guess as 
to the number of such workers. Many fantastic stories have been 
told and charges made as to the effect of these workers on the domestic 
labor situation. Most of these charges come from organized labor 
sources. 
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I am not familiar with the conditions in other States but the state- 
ments that Mexican wetbacks are working for practically nothing in 
California and are seriously depressing the farm wages are in almost 
every instance untrue. Without a doubt there are a few farmers 
who would take advantage of these people, but they are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

This statement is borne out by the fact that the imported workers 
are guaranteed by governmental contract the going wage that is paid 
to domestic workers for any work they perform throughout the 
country. The lowest wages quoted in any one section of California 
are from 50 to 80 cents an hour. The general wage is from 70 cents 
to $1.25 an hour. 

The wetbacks, far from being the homeless horde of wandering 
workers pictured by labor leaders are, on the other hand, shrewd and 
in most cases very good workers. There is no doubt that many of 
them formerly came into the United States under Government con- 
tract and found conditions in this country so enticing that they have 
used their ingenuity to seek employment in the United States again. 

As I said before, most of the opposition and the fantastic stories con- 
cerning these so-called forgotten men emanate and stem from or- 
ganized labor. This is very surprising when we consider a statement 
by certain employment agencies in California that at least 60 percent 
of the known illegal workers are employed by industry and carry 
social-security cards. Someone has issued these cards and certainly 
under the highly organized conditions of industry in California these 
men must be members of the unions, pay initiation fees and union 
dues in order to have such jobs. This leads me to believe that as far 
as the unions are concerned, the minute a wetback joins a labor union, 
pays his initiation fee and dues, he is then a good American citizen 
and no longer an illegal alien. 

Some mention has been made of the need for licensing labor con- 

ractors on a national basis. Such legislation, in my estimation, is 
uncalled for and would only be a duplication of existing regulations 
and a further invasion of States rights. Califorina has such licens- 
ing laws and they are amended from tinze to time as circumstances 
demand. I know similar laws exist in Texas and I am confident that 
other States have such legislation where it is needed. So again I 
would say that there is no need for the licensing of labor contractors 
on a national basis. | 

_It is my understanding that this hearing is for the purpose of con- 
sidering legislation and other means to improve the so-called plight 
of the migrant workers, such workers being principally located in 
Califorina. : 

I would call the committee’s attention to the fact that in the 1930's 
when the depression and the dust storms drove thousands of people 
from their homes in other sections of the country and caused them to 
migrate to California, a great many people throughout the United 
States were very much concerned with the terrible plight of these 
people and their treatment in California. The sob sisters. the high- 
powered commentators and many others exploited their troubles. Mr. 
Steinbeck wrote his book, The Grapes of Wrath, which was looked 
upon as a true picture of the conditions under which these people lived 
in California. Mr, Steinbeck was primarily concerned with the sale 
of his book and, in my estimation, cared not a hoot for the actual wel- 
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fare of the people he depicted. California took them in and as far 
aus it was humanly possible provided jobs, opportunities and relief for 
them. ‘Those who had ambition, initiative, and thrift, found a place 
for themselves in California and are now responsible, hard-working 
citizens of the State. They had no legislation guaranteeing them in- 
dependence. The only thing they had was the American ingenuity 
and ambition to better themselves and they made full use of the oppor- 
tunities afforded them. 

May I say to the committee that the condition of the so-called mi- 
grant worker in California today is far superior to the conditions 
ofte red those who came in the 19: 30's W: iges are becior, more school 
facilities have been provided and riuch better housing exists on prac- 
tically ail of the farms in Califo ria today. Therefore, is it not rea 
sonable to suppose that given t) he migrant worker of today will 
make a piace for himself in Calif Vit, Comorroy 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Strobel, the Governor of California, Gov- 
ernor Warren, | believe, appoint: rh 2 commission to check Into migra 
tory workers and the domestic farm labor supply, is that correct 4 

Mr. omens A little over a year 2go, yes, sir. 

Senator Huwpirey. Would you sunimaerize for us the recomimenda- 
tions of t ut Governor’s commission ¢ 

Mr. Srropet. I am sorry, Senator. I cannot do that offhand. I 
have read the report, but 1 would not be able to summarize it. The 
Commission made some recommendations. You must understand that 
from our viewpoint, at least, many of the men the Governor appointed 
were prejudiced in their view, and were not willing to take a fair im 
partial view all the way through. They made recommendaticns, some 
of which we were already in sympathy and were trying to carry out. 
Others they made were entirely at variance with what we felt we could 
do or should do. They found one thing particularly, though, that our 
statements as to wages and working conditions were primarily true; 
that many of these workers enjoyed the highest wages of any such 
workers in the United States or in the world. But the workers had 
ahasip: ited their savings and made no provision for the future. I be- 
lieve the reason for this investigation was the relief load we had in 
the San Joaquin Valley where it was said we had 60,000 to 70,000 
unemployed agricultural workers. This was not the case. They were 
not all unemployed agricultural workers. 

Senator Humrukey. fs it not true that the Governor’s report was 
rather critical of the conditions which surrounded the migratory 
worker? The President’s Commission on Migratory Labor cites the 
Governor's report in several instances, and each one of those cita- 
tions refers to what the report would call the inadequacy of housing, 
social standards, and the general lot of these migratory workers. 

Mr. Srropen. That is true, Senator; as I say again, it was a dif- 
ference of opinion between how they felt we should do these things, 
and the way we felt we could afford to do them. As far as that is 
concerned, I will take the standard and invite the committee to come 
to California and make as thorough an investigation as it cares to, 
go on any ranch or every ranch in California, and I think you will 
find the housing conditions furnished throughout the State of Cali- 
fornia in general are far superior to those furnished throughout the 
Country. 
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Senator Humrnrey. I understand that California has made a de- 
termined effort to improve its general conditions of housing and 
health and educational standards for migratory workers. 

Mr. Srroser. We have been engaged in that, Senator, since the 
early thirties. Since 1934, our organization has constantly advocated 
to all of its members that they do all they can to improve the working 
conditions of their workers because certainly we know that satisfied 
workers are the best asset any concern can have, whether it be agri- 
culture or industry. 

Senator Humpnrey. Have you studied the report of the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor? 

Mr. Srropen. I have read some of it. I have not studied it through- 
out. 

Senator Humrurey. Has your association taken any public point 
of view on this report? Has the association issued any statement 
concerning this report? 

Mr. Srroser. I do not think we have, sir, none to my knowledge. 
They may have in some of the directors’ meetings at which I was not 
present. To my knowledge we have taken no public stand or made 
no public note of it. 

Senator Humpurey. I would like to commend this report to the 
reading of the officers of your association. ‘The report was prepared 
by a commission headed by Dr. Maurice T. Van Hecke, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the former dean of the law school there; 
Prof. Noble Clark, of the University of Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; Dr. William M. Leiserson, eminent ‘labor relations 
man; Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, of the San Antonio diocese; and 
Dr. Peter H. Odegard, who is from the University of California, 
at Berkeley, eminent political economist; and Varden Fuller, who 
was the executive secretary of the Commission was in charge of the 
staif. This report is the result of a number of hearings that were 
held around the United St: ates. ‘The commission held 12 public hear- 
ings at Brownsville, Tex.; El Paso, Tex.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Portland, Oreg.; Fort Collins, Colo. ; Memphis, Tenn. ; 
West Palm Beach, Fla.; 2 in Washington, D.C. It had, of course, 
a staff that was hired of technical people that worked with it. There 
is in this report some quotations from the people in California. I 
believe your own group testified at the Los Angeles hearing. 

Mr. Srronex. I think they did; I am not sure. 

Senator Humpurey. I cannot recall the exact quotation from it 
right now, but it is in here. 

One of the recommendations of the report, Mr. Strobel, was for the 
appointment by the President of a Federal Commission on Migratory 
Labor. This commission would have no administrative or operating 
responsibilities. However, it would be a commission that consisted 
of representatives of several Government agencies, like Agr iculture, 
Labor, State Department, Immigration Service, Federal Security 
Agency, and then representatives of the public. 

"The purpose of the commission would be to advise and consult with 
these agencies of Government, to coordinate mage? to conduct 
investigations and studies, and to publish materials pertaining to im- 
prov ement of the general conditions surrounding the employment of 
migratory workers. I wondered whether or not your association had 
taken any position upon that first recommendation. 
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Mr. Srropet. On the appointment of such a commission ? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Srroset. No, sir, I do not think we have, Senator. I do not 
think we would. Usually those commissions are not composed of prac- 
tical farmers. They are not composed of people who are familiar 
with the operations of a farm, and the ability of the average farmer to 
meet the conditions they recommend. I doubt very much if anyone of 
the members of the committee was a actual.farmer or ever had a 
payroll to meet. There is a vast difference between an idealistic ap- 
proach to a proposition and a practical approach. Our practical ap- 
proach to the proposition is that we need these workers, and they need 
us. We cannot produce without them, we must have them. There- 
fore, it tion be silly for us to do anything to drive them away from 
us. We want to attract them to us. 

Agriculture is in the unhappy position of not being alde to place a 
price on the products We sell. We are at the mercy of the public for 
the products we sell; which is very fine for the people of the United 
States, but not so good for us who are engaged in agriculture. We 
cannot set a hard-and-fast wage, because we do not know sometimes 
whether we are going to be able to harvest our crops. Many times our 
crops do not bring us enough to pay for the harvesting. So we rec- 
ommend to the farmers throughout the State that the “vy pay the highest 
wages it is possible to pay, and maintain their position in production. 
You must have that production. Whether we make any money or 
not makes no difference to anyone except us, but our production 
means a lot to everybody in the United States. You must have that 
production in order to have vour daily bread. So we have to gage our 
activities to where we can carry them on. 

Another thing we sometimes talk about is bringing in large number 
of workers. I do not think you can find a case where we have done 
that. It is much better for us if we can have an even balance of work 
ers as long as we can get the necessary tasks performed that have to 
be done. 1 would say if such a commission was ap pointed and ap 
pointed from practical farmers throughout the United States who 
are willing to take a practical and realistic approach to the proposi- 
tion, that might be one thing. But if vou are going to appoint a com- 
mission—again that is what we have been primarily afflicted with— 
of idealists who come to California and look at a broad over-all sub- 
ject in a few days and get testimony, some of which is prejudiced anc 
some not, that is another thing. If I testify before such a committee. 
I am certainly going to make as good a case as it is possible for me to 
do. And the others do the same. If the Commission would come out 
and follow the matter for a year instead of just a few days, you would 
find we could convert a lot of them to our way of thinking. 

Senator Humeurey. Mr. Strobel, going back to the Associated 
l‘armers, you know there have been many charges and countercharges 
made against your organization ? 

Mr. Srrovet. Yes. 

cae Humernrey. The purpose I have in mind is to get the record 
clear. We are not trying to badger anybody or beleaguer you. We 
are tons to give you an honest, fair, courteous hearing. One of 
the charges made against the Associated Farmers is that in its original 
charter, which I believe was issued by the State of California—vou 
are chartered by the State ? 
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Mr. Srroset. That is right. Every county is chartered by it. 

Senator Humpnrey. It was stated one of the purposes of this or- 
ganization was to prevent unionization of agricultural workers. 

Mr. Srrorex. I do not know as that is in the charter, but it is one of 
our primary objectives. 

Senator Humrnrey. It is one of your primary objectives? 

Mr. Srrosex. That is right. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Do you feel that agricultural workers should 
be given the privileges of collective bargaining ? 

Mr. Srrosei. They have them. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think they should be given the oppor- 
tunity to participate under the terms of the National Labor Relations 
Act of 1947? 

Mr. Srronet. No; I do not. 

Senator Humpnerry. I want to accept your point of view here for 
the purposes of discussion. 

Mr. Srrose.. I want to give it, too. Our primary concern, as I 
said before, is production. Agriculture cannot exist under the organ- 
ized conditions that industry operates under. We have tasks that 
have to be performed. If we have cows, they have to be milked twice 
a day. It does not make any difference who milks them; they have to 
be milked twice a day. If you miss a couple or three milkings, the 
cow is no good, and she goes to the butcher. Other tasks are just as 
important, and perishable. When work has to be done in harvesting 
a crop, it has to be done at the necessary time or there is a Joss of 
»roduction. If we are subjected to the same conditions that industry 
is by wildcat strikes or a walk-out—where we would not be able to 
go in and get people who were willing to work, even if they were the 
ones who walked off or not—if we were hampered with those conditions, 
we could not produce. This country would not enjoy the food that 
it enjoys today under those conditions. The cost would be prohibitive. 
It would treble and quadruple the cost of production. Everybody is 

already crying about the high price of food, although in my estima 
tion it is the cheapest item they pay for when you consider the « ther 
things they buy. 

Senator Humpurey. I am more or less sympathetic to your points 
of view, because my State, if I mav brag for a moment, is one of the 
none agricultural States in the Union. We have very little corpo- 

ate farming. Our aver age farm in Minnesota is 200 to 360 acres, 
which is less than half a section. That is a good-sized family farm. 

Does the association represent basically that type of farm? 

Mr. Srroset. There are many more of that type of farm than acre- 
age above it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let me ask you about the total acreage. The 
reason I ask is that I visited the San Joaquin Valley and your part 
of the country, many, many times. It is a beautiful section. It is a 
sight to behold to see the beautiful valleys and see the Ae tea 
production. I think many of us have to learn about California. We 
often think of it in many ways except as an agricultural State, and 
I would say it is one of the leading if not the leading agricultural 
State in the Union. However, some of us have been a little con- 
cerned about the development we see. This may be an old-fashioned 
idea. I am not saying we are always right about it. But there are 
these tremendous corporate farms, and out my way we refer to their 
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owners as “sidewalk farmers.” People run them just like a large 
business corporation. They are not the dirt farmer who really gets 
out, who plows the soil and milks the cows with ma and the kids. 
They are the kind of farmers who have big uptown offic eS OF big offices 
on the farm, and who have 25, 50, 200 wor rkers that work like in a fac- 
tory. Others have called them “factory farms.’ 

[ might just as well tell you my prejudice. I am prejudiced against 
that kind of farm. I think that is sort of like Russia. It gets into the 
collectivization business. I prefer the little farm where the man owns 
his farm and he can literally stand out there and tell the Government 

what to do. It is the independent status that a man gets from his 
ownership of private property. What I want to find out is whether 
there is a growing development in your part of the country toward 
= corporate or factory oe whether this is to be seen in the mem- 
bership of your association, or whether there is a growing development 
of the family-size farm, the little producer. 

Mr. Srropevt. That is a very hard question to answer. I would say, 
though, the average size of the farms in California have increased very 
little over the past 10 years. There have been some increases in 
acreage, but very little increase in the actual size of farms, taking 
them on the average. ‘There are large farmers. But I assure you 
that in California at least, if some fellow tried to run his ranch like 
you say, from a sidewalk, or what we commonly know as “Montgomery 
Street farmers.” in the parlance of labor unions, he would not have a 
farm very long. I can assure you of that. Farming takes a great 
deal more personal interest than that. 

As far as the corporate or large farms are concerned, I think your 
welfare is very much affected by those corporate farms, because in 
many cases, on the size farm you speak of, the farmer and his family 
would be able to Erneege very little more than their actual needs 
themselves. In some cases a 160-acre farm in one locality might be 
a fairly good-sized caeaiian. A thousand acres in another locality— 
and I am speaking of California particularly now—would not make 
enough for a family to live on. 

Senator Humpnrey. It depends on the fertility of the soil, and I 
recognize in the semiarid or the arid sections, where there is a lack 
of water, you have to have much larger farm areas, and of course much 
of it is set out just for grazing purposes. But I am speaking now of 
the pres not only 1 h your Sti ite—L am speaking not only of Cali- 
fornia—but there has been a trend in recent years, even in the Dakotas 
which I am eaudiune with, and my State—consolidating great areas 
of land and actually having a breakdown, or at least a diminution, 
of the number of independent family-sized units. 

Of course, I would have to challenge your statement about how muc h 
they can produce, because the greatest increase of production pel 
farm unit has come on the family-size farm, not on the big nat 
mean per farm unit per number of acres because, with modern ma- 
chinery and careful attention and fertilizers and new seeds, we have 
been able to do a pretty good job. 

Mr. Srropet. Yes; I would argue the question that large farms in 
many instances are much more efficient, because they have more to 
work with, and they can take a smaller return on their investment; 
they can put more money into fertilizer and productive efforts, be- 
‘ause, after all, a man can keep only so much of the money he makes. 
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However, I would like to point this out: that, in most of the so-called 
corporate farms and large farms in California, good workers enjoy 
longer periods of employment, more stable employment, better hous- 
ing is furnished for them as a general rule. The large farmer or 
corporate farmer, or whatever you want to call him, has resources 
that allow him to improve the conditions on his farm operations above 
and beyond what the average small farmer can. He needs more 
workers and so he has to provide better working conditions for them. 
In many cases their wages are equal to and above what is paid by the 
smaller farmer. 

Talking of large farms, we have constantly advocated, as I have 
said before, that the farmers in our State improve the working condi- 
tions of the worker. Two large ranchers in the Fresno area, men en- 
gaged in large operations, have just recently provided health clinics 
for the people on their ranches. The workers on the adjoining ranches 
have access to these health clinics, and a great deal of good is being 
done for the worker who does not have the time to take off and go to 
town with his baby if it isa little ill or something. The workers from 
the surrounding ranches come to the clinics. Our association has com- 
mended those men and recommended to others that they do the same 
thing. 

Senator Humrurey. Mr. Strobel, you appeared before a Senate 
committee several years ago with reference to labor legislation. 

Mr. Srropen. That was not a Senate committee. 

Senator Humpurey. A House committee. 

Mr. Srropen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrnrery. At that time did you testify that Associated 
Farmers were supported by some of the industrial and financial inter- 
ests of California ? 

Mr. Srroret. Yes, sir; they are today. 

Senator Humpnrey. Just what is that? I think there has been 
some misunderstanding about that statement. In other words, what 
do you mean by “receive some support from the industrial and finan- 
cial interests.” 

Mr. Strropet. I would have to go into some details of the organi- 
zation. 

Senator Humrrrey. In general, what kind of financial and indus- 
trial interests, and what share of the general funds would they 
support ? 

Mr. Strovet. I would say about 26 percent of the income comes from 
what we call allied interests. For instance, the railroads of California 
support our organization. 

Senator Dovetas. That would be the Southern Pacific. 

Mr. Srropet. Yes, sir. Why should they not? I want to make my 
point, Senator. The Southern Pacific Railroad is a 45 to 50 percent 
partner with me in the gross proceeds of my ranch. Of every carload 
of fruit and vegetables shipped to Chicago from California, 45 to 50 
percent goes to the railroads for transportation. We have 50 to 55 
percent of the gross to carry on our activities and make a living. 
That is the actual fact. You can go to the Railroad Commission and 
establish that. The farmers of California buy about $45,000,000 
worth of electricity from the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for power 
for pumping water and other purposes on their ranches in addition 
to what is used in their homes. 
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We buy roughly around $40,000,000 worth of gas and oil and fuel 
from the oil companies. So after all, those people are concerned with 
our productive efforts. They are concerned with the productive 
efforts of all farmers, so they help our organization because it is set 
up to aid all farmers, and not particularly members of the Associated 
Farmers. 

When a farmer is in trouble and comes to us for help, we do not 
ask him if he is a member of the Associated Farmers or not. ‘The only 
things we ask him is if he is in labor difficulties, and if he is paying a 
wage comparable to what his neighbors and friends are paying, and 
if his wor king conditions are comparable to those of his friends and 
neighbors. If he says, “No,” then we say “We can not help you; your 
hands are not clean. You put yourself in a position where your 
operations are comparable with your neighbors, and then we will go 
to bat for you. Until you do that we will not protect you or help you 
take advantage of your neighbors and workers.” 

Senator Humenrey. Again, this is to bring your record up to date 
on the Associated Farmers. Do you make a regular report to your 
members, Mr. Strobel, about the number of members, for example, 
in the association, and the work of the association? Is there a monthly 
or yearly report that goes out to members, and in that report is there a 
list of contributors and the supporters of the association ¢ 

Mr. Srroset. I do not think there is an itemized report that goes 
out to the general membership every month, but every county has a 
representative on the State board. For matters of economy we have 
a State-wide directors meeting every 3 months with executive com- 
mittee meetings the intervening months and the financial situation 
is discussed and gone over. A financial report is made at each of those 
meetings, figures are given, statements are made and printed, and each 
one of the county representatives takes them back to his county. He 
can do anything he wants to with them. It is not secret by any means, 

Senator Humpnurey. Do you have any direct associ ition with such 
organizations as the Farm Bureau, the National Grange, the National 
Farmers Union, that is, the farm organizations? 

Mr. Srrosent, At the present time there is no Farmers Union in 
California. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is there a Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Strroset. The Farm Bureau is there. The National Grange is, 
too. We have many members. Our membership is interlocking. 
We have many, many members who are members of the Grange, mem- 
bers of the Farm Bureau, and also members of the Associated Farmers. 
I, myself, have been a member of the Farm Bureau, for years until 
the last couple of years. The dues got up to $20 a year, and I could 
not afford it. But as soon as I am in a position, [ will join again. 

Senator Humpenrey. What is the approach? Did the Grange tes- 
tify here yesterday ¢ 

Miss Haptey. No. 

Mr. Humenrey. They will be here; will they not? 

Miss Haptey. Yes, or submit a statement. 

Senator Humenrey. The National Grange is a national farm or- 
ganization. It has representation all over. It is strong in the New 
E ngland States. It is strong in Oregon and on the west coast, The 
Farm Bureau is a very eifective and powerful organization and repre- 
sentative of farmers all over the United States. They testified before 
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the committees of Congress. I imagine they testify before committees 
of your legislature in California. 

Mr. Srropet. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. What would be the difference of function and 
purpose between the Associated Farmers on the one hand, and the 
Farm Bureau or the National Grange on the other? 

Mr. Srropet. The National Grange is a semifraternal organization. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes; I am familiar with that. 

Mr. Srropen. And it does not go into many of the everyday activities 
and take an active part in the everyday activities of agriculture. 

Senator Humenrey. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Srroset. I mean that their organization, at least in California, 
does not seek practical approaches. They do not cooperate with us 
as a State organization in the seeking of legislation. Very seldom 
do they testify as a State organization regarding State legislation one 
way or the other. The Farm Bureau does, and in most cases we 
cooperate very closely with the Farm Bureau. 

But our organization is set up to aid the farmers, as I said before, 
when they are in distress, and need help in producing, harvesting or 
getting their crops to market. When I say “go to bat”, what I meant 
is this: Suppose you are a dairy farmer and have a string of cows. 
You have two boys working for you, your sons, a member of the dairy 
milkers union comes out and asks you to sign a contract covering 
the activities of your two boys on your own ranch. You say, “I can 
see no reason for my boys to join the dairy workers union. This is 
their job. They are part owners of the farm.” They say, “You will 
sign a contract or else.” “What do you mean by ‘or else’?” “We will 
put a picket line out here.” 

Your inclination would be the same as ours. “All right, put your 
picket line out.” But then that farmer has to have help because when 
the union puts a picket line on his ranch, they go down to the process- 
ing and distributing outfit he deals with and place a hot cargo or 
secondary boycott against the delivery of his milk to that particular 
concern. He can milk his cows, but what is he going to do with the 
milk? He has to find a market for that milk. 

One of our functions is to help him find that market. As I said 
before, we do not help anyone who is not paying the scale. In many 
cases, farmers so attacked are above the union scale. It is merely a 
question of extending the power of unions into the agricultural pro- 
duction. When a farmer is attacked under those conditions, he has 
to have help, and we do not ask him if he is a member of the Associated 
Farmers, or not, when he comes to us. The only thing we ask him 
if his operations are comparable with his neighbors and his hands 
clean. If they are, we have to help. 

I might tell you, Senator, another example just along those very 
lines with the difference of this, that a man may have one or two milk- 
ers on his ranch, neither of whom wants to join the union. Is it right 
for those men to be forced into slavery, when they state publicly, “I 
don’t want to join the union and I will quit my job before I do.” We 
have had 19 dairies that were “hot,” and have just completed the 
negotiations by which we got them “cooled off” as we call it. During 
the time the dairies were “hot” there was a loss of $180,000 suffered 
by them for standing up for their rights, and the rights of their 
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workers. The employees could have signed up with the union, but the 
union could not get the men to sign. The union organizers said to 
the employer, “You sign a contract with us and force your employees 
to join the union whether they want to or not, and let us replace them 
with union men.” Our association says we will protect the men as 
much as we can under those conditions, and they are protected. 

It might be interesting to this committee to note that we took those 
cases to court. We are suing a group of distributors in the San Fran- 
cisco area. That is, the Sonoma-Marin Dairymen’s Association, a 
commodity group set up by the Associated Farmers to handle milk 
problems, is suing. They are a separate organization, although we 
started them on the road. We handle their labor relations for them 
because they are not in a position to do it. As I say “we”—again | 
am using that word advisedly—the Associated Farmers w ith the 
Sonoma- Marin Dairymen’s Association, the latter being the one that 
brought the suits—have 14 of these suits now pending. We have just 
had the results of the first suit in Merced County, in which the judge 
awarded to the farmer a judgment for $3,400-some odd which was the 
loss incurred. . 

I have it here. You might be interested in his findings. I am going 
to quote from the court: 

The court believes that defendant, Fenton’s Creamery, Inc., a corporation hav- 
ing a contract with plaintiff to take his milk, and during the life of this contract 
defendant was threatened with illegal action of local union 302 and its own 
employees. 

That it was defendant’s duty to immediately move to enjoin the union and 
their employees by court action. 

That defendant failed to take any action of any kind to stop such unlawful 
conduct, but instead defendant by voluntarily consenting to a favorable inter- 
pretation of its contract with the union, thereby acquiesced in their unlawful 
conduct and placed defendant in such a situation it could not comply with its 
contract with plaintiff. 

That the facts and circumstances of this case did not make it impossible for 
defendant to perform its contract, but only made it more expensive and difficult 
for defendant to perform. 

That plaintiff made a reasonable effort to sell his milk elsewhere at the highest 
price obtainable and was successful in so doing, but at a lesser price than he was 
to receive from defendant. 

That plaintiff has been damaged by the defendant by his failure to carry out 
the terms of his contract with him in the sum of $3,422.85. 

That the other defenses interposed by the defendant are without merit and 
have been waived. 

Attorney for the plaintiff will prepare the findings and the judgment. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, Mr. Strobel, just one or two more ques: 
tions on the major issue we are interested in. I am interested in your 
comment on the wetbacks. We have had a good deal of testimony 
before the committee that indicates that the wetback problem in 
California is a very, very serious problem. We have also had men 
and women that have testified before this committee, representing such 
groups as The National Catholic Rural Life Conference, the Council 
of Churches, the labor groups, citizens groups, like the National Com- 
mittee for Child Labor, and others. We have had a whole series of 
groups with their witnesses. All of them have been most concerned 
about the invasion of the wetback into the labor market, and the 
employment of illegal entrants into the United States. 

Am’I to understand that first it is your judgment that the wetback 
has not depressed wages? 
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Mr. Srropet. I would say in California, Senator—I am not familiar 
with the conditions throughout the other States, I would not want 
to make a statement about the other States—but, California I do know 
about, and I would say decidedly the wetback invasion, if you want 
to call it such, has had no depressing effect on wages in California. 

In bearing out what I said a while ago, that many times these do- 
mestic workers are not available, and if you are going to carry on 
productive efforts, when you plant a crop, you must have a supply 
of labor available to carry on the necessary operations, or you might 
just as well not put seed in the ground. This is a bulletin put out by 
the Farm Placement Service, which is the farm employment division 
of the California State Employment Agency. It was put out on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1952. If you would allow me, I would just quote from one 
or two paragraphs. 

Orange (Smith) labor shortages continue. Response to advertisements for 
lemon and orange pickers run in the Fullerton News Tribune and the Santa 
Ana Register was as follows: Santa Ana office, 5 inexperienced applicants; 
Fullerton office, 1 elderly applicant with no recent experience. 

That is the employment agency seeking to obtain labor for farmers 
to perform the necessary task of harvesting lemons and oranges and 
so forth, and from the ads that they ran, they had five inexperienced 
applicants in Santa Ana and in one other case, one. 

I will go a little further: 

Riverside (Mohler) cotton picking is nearly completed in both Palo Verde 
and Coachella Valleys, though probably will continue to snap boles for balance 
of month. There is a short supply of experienced citrus pickers in west end 
of county, and domestics recruited for this week have proven very unsatisfactory, 
few staying on the job more than a day or two. 

In order to get workers and bring in Mexican nationals under the 
contract with the Government, we have to make an estimate of our 
labor need. If you want 50 men, you have to make an estimate of the 
time you will need them. You have to make an application to the 
Employment Service for workers, and any part of that particular 
50 men they can fill, you are very happy to have, because it is not a 
cheap proposition to bring imported workers into an area. You have 
to guarantee them certain minimum employment and provide certain 
housing conditions, and so forth and so on. In cases where you could 
get domestic workers, you would not be obligated for housing, because 
most of them live in the community and come back and forth to work. 
They have their own housing. Many of them own their own homes. 
But when you want to start operations, and you want men, you have 
to go to the Farm Placement Service. They exhaust every available 
source of labor. When they cannot supply you the number of workers 
you ask for, they make a certification to the Government that you are 
entitled to bring in somany men. From then on your negotiations are 
carried on and you bring in the workers. 

Senator Humpenrey. Let me ask you, have you tried raising the 
wage rates to see if that would not attract more workers? 

Mr. Srrozeu. Senator, if I was to tell you my experience along 
those lines, borne out by many others, I know you would laugh at 
me and a lot of others. 

Senator Humpnrey. I will not laugh. 

Mr. Srrorex. All right, sir, I will tell you. In most cases, raising 
the wage rate would not bring in any additional domestic workers. 
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You would merely take your worker from your neighbor, and he 
would come to your ranch and take the job. The neighbor "the next 
day, to try to bring him back, would up the rate again, and the worker 
would get the idea that he was more important than the job, and his 
work performance would fall off immeasurably. 

Now, you goon and laugh. That is the truth. 

Senator Dove.as. Is not that the competitive system in which you 
have employers competing against each other in the sale of goods, 
and competing against each other in the purchase of labor ? 

Mr. Srrosen. That is right. 

Senator Dovetas. You do not seem to believe in it. 

Mr. Srroset. I believe in it all right, if I could afford it. 

Senator Humrnrey. That is one of the problems that we have in 
this great free way of life. It is not exactly a cheap way, but it isa 
xood one. 

Mr. Srropet, It is. I think it is the finest way of life in the world. 
I do not think there are any other people on the face of the globe 
enjoying the benefits and privileges that the citizens of this country 
enjoy, from the poorest to the best. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think I will turn the questioning over to 
Senator Douglas for a minute, and Senator, I wonder if you would 
give me a leave of 30 minutes while I go before the Foreign Relations 
Committee in behalf of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Senator Dovenas. Mr. Strobel, I appreciate your frankness very 
much. That is what we want, I assure you. I was interested in your 
very frank statement that the Southern Pacific Railway contributed 
to your funds. Can you remember how much they contributed in the 
last year approximately ? 2 

Mr. Srroret. About $2,600. 

Senator Doveras. And Pacific Gas & Electric? 

Mr. Srronen. About $1,500. 

Senator Doveias. The Bank of America? 

Mr. Strropet. That is a big institution. 

Senator Dovenas. Through the branches or through the central 
bank. 

Mr. Srronet. Through the central. We make no solicitation of 
funds through any individual county. I think their contribution was 
$199.03. I think that is their contribution. 

Senator Doveras. That is their total contribution ? 

Mr. Srroser. Yes. 

Senator Dovatas. And the Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. ? 

Mr. Srropet. The Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. contributed on the basis 
of cars shipped through the different counties and their contribution 
is not so much to the State organization as it is to the counties. The 
money comes to the State organization and is credited to the county 
assessments that the State assesses. It runs from $900 to $1,200, a 
year. 

Senator Dovetas. That is the total? 

Mr. Srroren. That is the total. The most recent contribution—I 
think I got the check a couple of weeks ago—was maybe a few dollars 
over $1.200. 

Senator DovcrAs. Southern California Edison ? 

Mr. Srropew. $750 a year. 

Senator Douaras. Any of the San Francisco banks? 
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Mr. Srroset. San Francisco clearing house. There are five banks 
in the clearing house, and they give us a thousand dollars. That is 
the total of the five banks. 

Senator Doveras. What is the total budget of your organization / 

Mr. Srroser. The total budget at the present time is about $68,000. 
I want you to understand that is the projected budget. We do not 
always get that much. 

Senator Dovetas. Does that include the expenditures of your county 
units ¢ 

Mr. Stroper. No. 

Senator Doveias. County units will be in addition ¢ 

Mr. Srropet. As I said, each county is separately incorporated. 

Senator Doveras. Can you make any estimate of the total funds 
which the county units receive / 

Mr. Srropet. You mean that they spend? Many of the county 
units do not have any financial costs in the county. They merely con- 
tribute to the State organization, and because the activities in the 

county are such that they cannot afford a permanent set-up, that is a 
secretary, and employees 

Senator Doveias. What are the funds that they spend which they 
do not pass on to you! 

Mr. Srrozet. I could not give you that. 

Senator Doveras. Would it be equal to the amounts you spend ? 

Mr. SrropeL. In some counties I think it would. It would be more 
than equal. But the counties do spend equal amounts or more than 
the State does. I would like to tell you this, Senator. We have six 
employees. We have an executive secretary, we have a field man that 
works throughout northern California, although he is not restricted 
tothat. We have a field man in the south that works with the south- 
ern end of the State, because it is so far from one end of the State to 
the other. 

Senator Doveras. It is divided. 

Mr. Srropet. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. What is the dividing line? 

Mr. Stropet. We have no dividing line, except if we want some- 
thing from Fresno south, we call on Jack Miller. 

Senator Dovetas. Fresno is the rough dividing line? 

Mr. Srrose.. Yes, and if we want something from Fresno north, we 

call on Jack Rossi. Those are the three men. We have two girls in 
the office in San Francisco, and one girl in the office in Los Angeles. 
That is the entire payroll of the Associated Farmers of California. 

Our other expenses are incurred in publishing a bulletin and carry- 
ing on activities that are just normal activities from day to day, direc- 
tors’ expenses to and from the organization. But no member of our 
organization, that is member of the board of directors or president or 
any of those officers receive any salary whatsoever. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Strobel, one of the issues in California is 
the family-size farm. As you know, the basic law of the country 
provides that irrigation water furnished by the Government to land 
shall not be furnished in excess of 160 acres, and that 160-acre limita- 
tion applies to the husband and to the wife, so it is possible to have 
320 acres. Are you in favor of that? 

Mr. Srroret. I cannot say that Iam. If you want a direct answer, 
I would say I am not in favor of that limitation, because many times a 
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man has a family coming on and he starts out with 160 acres, and he 
has two boys and wants to leave them something, and wants to 
acquire more land, and it is much easier to acquire land adjacent to him 
and develop land in one unit than it is to scatter out. 

Senator Dovexas. I suppose the son could buy 160 acres when he 
reaches adulthood. It is not a limitation on the family. 

Mr. Srroper. 1 know when the boy is 21 he can get the land. 
But vou want to have something that he can grow into and have some- 
thing to occupy him. 

Senator Doveras. In general you are opposed to the 160-acre 
limitation ? 

Mr. Srropex. Yes, 1 am not in an area that is affected by that. I 
do not own any property in California. I am what you might call a 
share cropper or tenant. I find many, many friends throughout the 
San Jaoquin Valley, most of those farmers, small or otherwise, are 
opposed to the 160-acre limitation. 

Senator Dovetas. Let me ask you a question. As I understand it, 
the water is now being brought into the central and southern portions 
of the valley, and this reclamation law is still on the books; it has not 
been repealed. What advice are you giving the farmers about sign- 
ing the contracts accepting this water to abide by the 160-acre limita- 
tion? 

Mr. Strosen. Our organization does not intervene in those activities, 

Senator Doueias. What is your general policy ? 

Mr. Srronet. We do not interfere in anything like that. We are 
not taking sides. We cannot very well take sides in a thing like that, 
because we may have some members in favor of it, and some not in 
favor of it. 

Senator Doucias. But in general you are opposed to it ? 

Mr. Srronev. I am as an individual, yes, sir. I am not speaking 
for my organization when I make that statement. 

Senator Dovetas. Did your organization ever take a stand ? 

Mr. Srroset. No, sir, I do not think so. They may have. If they 
did, I was not present or do not remember it. As I say, we have 
many members living in that area, and some are for it and some may 
very well be against it. 

Senator Doucrias. You have very large-sized farms running into 
thousands of acres. Does not it result in the situation where you have 
large numbers of laborers and very few farm owners ? 

Mr. Srroset., That situation does develop, of course. 

Senator Dovuetas. Do you think that is a healthy situation ? 

Mr. Srrosen. I do not know, Senator. I would like to put it this 
way. I know of no small farmer who would not like to be a big farmer. 
[amasmall farmer, and I would like to be a big farmer. 

Senator Doveias. Of course, 320 acres, if you are raising lettuce or 
fruit, can be quite a good-sized farm. This idea that a 160-acre farm 
sa small farm may be true if you are raising hay, but it is not true if 
you are raising lettuce. If you get abundant water, you get very high 
yield per acre, do you not ? 

Mr. Srropet. I can say this. I thank God that I only had 100 acres 
of lettuce last year, and the year before, because I do not know whether 
iy bank would have been willing to see me through. 
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Senator Dove ras. Is it not true if you make one killing in three, you 

ame songs money to pay for the 2 years that the ship does not come 
Lome 

Mr. Srrozex. That is not the case. It might have been in the past. 

Senator Dovetas. Was it not in the past ? 

Mr. Srrozet. In the past it might have been, back 10 or 15 years ago. 
But costs of things have risen very tremendously now. I frankly have 
been in the lettuce business in California since 1919. When I came 
back from overseas, I started farming down in the Imperial Valley. 
I farmed there for 4 years, and later moved to Salinas, and I have been 
there since 1924 on the same ranch. I have never made those kills that 
placed me in an independent position. But I would like to give you 
a little comparison of costs then and now. 

In 1927 I could cut, pack, and load lettuce on board cars for from 
67 to 85 cents. 

Senator Dovetas. A crate? 

Mr. SrroseL. Yes. That is a crate. An acre runs anywhere from 
125 to 300 crates on an acre. The cheaper I can get any shipper—I 
am not a shipper any more, 1932 put me out of that business—the 
cheapest I can get any shipper in Salinas to give me a contract is $2.25 
a crate for cutting, hauling, and loading. 

Senator Dovcias. How much does he sell it for? 

Mr. Srrosex. There is the gimmick in the whole works. Many times 
we got less for it than it cost us. 

Senator Doveias. And sometimes more ? 

Mr. Srropet. Sometimes more. 

Senator Dovucetas. So the lettuce industry operates at a loss. 

Mr. Srrosex. It has the last 3 years. 

Senator Dovenas. Every year? 

Mr. Srroset. Not every year all the way through. Let us put it 
this way. If you were a large operator, and you have acres and acres 
of lettuce coming in every day, and you carry a packing operation 
along with it, sometimes your packing operation and your charges 
offset some of the losses you might take out in the field. In other cases 
it does not. But in the main they may make a few cents a crate. They 
can get by. But I as a small farmer with 100 acres of lettuce, coming 
at different times, am in a highly speculative position. I may have 
40 acres of lettuce today that is beautiful lettuce, but I cannot sell it. 
The market is $1.75, and the cost $2.25 to haul and pack it, to say noth- 
ing of the production. So my acres of lettuce are ready; it stays in 
the field, and I lose what is in it. About $200 an acre is the cost of 
production. On the other hand, I may have a sale, and if I got $4 a 
crate, I would not break even. 

Senator Doveras. I was somewhat struck by this implication of 
yours that on the whole year after year, the lettuce growers lose 
money. I was beginning to get my handkerchief ready to weep for 

you. 
' Mr. Strrozev. I wish you would. I can use a lot of tears in my own 
particular case, at least. 

Senator Doveas. On the other hand, if you had a family size farm 
on which the Middle West is based, on the Homestead Act, would 
not you have a much more stable condition, because the people would 
not be workers but owners and the community would be solidly 
based. 
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Mr. Srroset. I do not know, Senator. 

Senator Dovetas. Take the contrast between the community life 
where the unit would be the family-size farm and the community 
which would have a few big ranches and large numbers of property- 
less workers, largely foreign. Is it not pretty sharp ? 

Mr. Srropet. I would not say that, Senator. 

Senator Dovetas. It so happens 1 took an anonymous trip down 
through the valley and stopped off at a number of these communities 
and I stopped off in one community which was based on family farms. 
It looked like a town out in the Middle West, large numbers of stores, 
churches, independent merchants, individual farm houses out in the 
country, it looked like an American community. I liked it very 
much, 

Then I went into other communities, regions which were dominated 
by the big ranchers with large numbers of foreign workers, and I 
found the foreign workers living under very poor “conditions. They 
were living in hovels. And the town itself had a tavern and a cloth- 
ing store which would sell overalls, and that would be about all. If 
I were asked which community is the more healthy for American 
life in California, I would have no hesitation in saying the first. 
And I think you as a good upstanding fellow would approve of that, 
too. 

Mr. Srroset. Do you not find those same conditions existing in 
other States ? 

Senator Doveras. We are not trying to single out California as a 
whipping boy, but we are saying inste: ad of California, you have two 
types. Let us look just at California. Which is it better to have, the 
ee such as the first one I described, or the second one? 

Mr. Srroper. I would not argue that point with you. 

Senator Dovetas. Which community would you prefer? 

Mr. Srroset. I live in Salinas, and I just want to point out one 
thing 

i Dova.as. I want to ask you one thing. Which type of 
community do you prefer? Am I being fair in asking that question ? 

Mr. Srropet. I think you are very fair in asking that question. I 
would say without hesitation if it can be worked out that way, cer- 

tainly the small farm as you depict it is the ideal community. 

Senator Doveras. In the places where you have small farms they 
seem to be prosperous. The farmers are not going into bankruptcy. 

Mr. Srrozer. The only point I want to m: ike is that some of the 
areas you are speaking of are newly developed areas. It takes a long 
time to build such a community as you are describing. 

Senator Doveras. You can build it if you have limitations on the 
amount people can own. That forces land redistribution and sale. 
But if there is no limit then the big landowners can own land and the 

rest are workers. Frankly I thought they were close to serfs. They 
lived in hovels, their work was irregular, they were foreign-born. 
That is nothing against them, but it was used against them in com- 
munities, and the communities themselves seemed to be miserable. I 
only hope you will put your great energy and put your two-fisted 
qualities into the service of building the communities of California. I 
am really praying for your soul. 

Mr. Strope. I could use a lot of prayer in that direction. 

Senator Dovatas. So could I. 
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Mr. Srroset. I would like to offer you this just as something to look 
at. [Picture of Garrod family to be wasiat in California Micuee, 
February 9, 1952, p. 124.] There is a family of those so-called 
workers who work on a ranch. That is an everyday ranch, owned by 
Vince Garrod, former president of the National Farmers Union in 

California. There is a group of workers who work for him. As I was 
going to point out, it is almost impossible to take some of the ranches 
in California and develop the size farm you speak of. I have been 
trying to buy some land in Salinas Valley for a long time. I have 
been farming the same ranch as I told you since 1942. I am giving it 
up this year because I cannot afford the luxury any longer. The rent 
is too high. But how much chance would the av erage man have in 
getting started if he had to plank down $2,000 an acre for ground ¢ 

Senator Dovcias. You are saying it is impossible? 

Mr. Srropen. I do not say it 1s impossible, but I say it takes a long 
time to bring about the developments of the size you speak. 

Senator Dovatas. Of course, if you prohibit anyone from ownin 
more than 160 acres or 320 acres, that does not mean that the cand 
cannot be sold in smaller plots. It can be sold in 15 or 20 acres. That 
is not so bad. 

Mr. Srropev. It would not be so bad if the average fellow could 
get it overnight; that would be fine. 

Senator Doverias. Do you not want to help him get it? 

Mr. Srrose. Yes, if I could. I would like some myself. 

Senator Dovetas. Then why not take the 160-acre limitation ? 

Mr. Srrosex. I just want to say you want to make unlimited oppor- 
tunities on one hand, and then you want to limit opportunity on the 
other hand. I would say that the thing that made this country great, 
and the thing that makes me love it, is ‘that our people came over here 
from Europe to get away from limitations on their ability, ambition, 
and initiative. They came over here to make a place for themselves, 
and go just as far as they could go. That is what made America 
great. You do not think that a common man like myself would be 
driving an automobile if it had not been for the vision that Ford had 
when vou could at one time buy a Ford for $400. I know; I bought 
one when I came back from overseas. It took me 2 years to pay for it, 
but I did it. If you are going to place a limitation on a man’s ability 
und opportunity, and on the other hand you want him to have un- 
limited freedom, it does not go together. 

I could say this, that the Government does not have to furnish 
water to certain areas of land. They have the 160-acre limitation. 

As I understand it—I am not an expert on that law—but if a man 
owns land outside of that and can get his water outside the irrigation 
district. it is perfectly all right for him to own it. 

Senator Doveuas. I was just going to come to that, that the Con- 
gress of the United States in the administration of Theodore Roosevelt 
passed this law in the belief that water from public irrigation projects 
was affected with a public interest. In the first place, the taxpayers 
do not get their interest on the investment. They donate the interest 
to the users of water. They merely get back the principal And in 
return for the subsidy, the United States Government felt that what 
it wanted was to use public resources to promote a democratic 
system of agriculture base on a wide distribution of the landed prop- 
erty. This is being resisted by the big farmers of California and other 
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sections of the country, and in view of the old Spanish land laws under 
which you started, you had big estates. But that situation is one 
which really carries over the Spanish traditions, not the American 
traditions—large landholdings owned by a few individuals and 
worked by relatively propertvless workers dependent upon these big 
propr ietors 

Now, I have been disappointed in the attitude of the group whi 
you represe nt in wishing to hold onto these big estates. I found ce: 
tain sections of the valley that reminded me of Mexico, Central 
America, and conditions that used to exist when I traveled in Hungary 
and conditions in Eastern Europe, and certainly they are not what 
we associate with or what I think the American people want their 
ere based upon. I do not expect to change your point of view 
on it, but I just invite your attention to that. 

Mr. Srropen. I think you have one thing wrong. T made the dis 
tinct cbservation that our organization was not or will not take any 
part in the discussion of the 160-acre limitation. That is an individual 
position that the members can take or not as they see fit As | said 
before, the large landholdings that vou speak of in California, the 
Spanish grants—I am farming part of one of those Spanish grants 
at the present—have been disseminated and divided and thousands 
and thousands of acres of that land has been sold. 

Senator Dovetas. To the degree that has taken place, it has been a 
healthy development, but the point Tam making is that this oer 
development of small propr letorship is being resisted by the 
mers who I imagine furnish the major portion of your suppor 

Mr. Srroner. No, they do not. They do not furnish the majo 
portion of our support. There would be no strength in a support 
that was limited to a few large property owners. As I said before, 
we do not make any difference between a large and a small farmer 

Senator Doverias. But since the major portion of the land in certain 
sections of the valley is held by the big estates, it follows that they 
make the major portion of the contributions. 

Mr. Srroser. No, they do not, because many of the large ranchers 
that you talk about and discuss do not belong to our organization. 
Senator Doveias. Miller & Lux does not belong to your organiza 

tion ? 

Mr. Srrope.. No, they do not. 

Senator Dovenas. May I ask a question on the importation of 
Mexican labor? Do you think this contract between the United 
States and Mexico is a good thing‘ 

Mr. Stross. I would like to answer it this way. We have to have 
those Mexican workers if we are going to carry on the type of produc- 
tion that we are engaged in at the present time. Without those 
workers, I can see no chance of continuing. 

Senator Doveias. Do you approve of trying to regulate the inflow 
of Mexican labor through a contract between the two governments 
which will lay down certain basic conditions of employment 

Mr. Srropet. As long as we are going to import workers that is 
very good. 

Senator Douagnas. That is. you approve of the legal importation 
of the Mexican labor ¢ 

Mr. Stropev. Yes. 
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Senator Dovetas. Do you approve of the illegal importation of 
Mexican labor? 

Mr. Srrozen. No. 

Senator Dovexas. You do not believe wetbacks should be imported? 

Mr. Srropet. No, sir, I do not believe they should. 

Senator Dovetas. Should they be hired 

Mr. Strosev. How are you going to find out? 

Senator Dovenas. Does not each legal worker who comes in have 
an identification card ? 

Mr. Srropet, As I said before—— 

Senator Dovatas. Does he not? 

Mr. Srroset. He is supposed to. I have never had any Mexican 
nationals. 

Senator Doveras. I understand. But you are an authority on the 
subject. Is it not true that each legal worker who comes in has an 
identification card. 

Mr. Srroseu. Yes. 

Senator Dovenas. And that if a worker who does not have an 
identification card, the presumption is that he is not a legal imported 
worker ? 

Mr. Srropet. But suppose he comes to your ranch and has a social 
security card, and you ask him, “Are you legal and do you belong in 
this country?” “Me no sabe.” 

Senator Dovetas. There is someone there who can speak Spanish. 

Mr. Srropen. Yes. He pulls out his social security card and says 
“Here is my card.” 

Senator Dovetas. You say the farmers ask to see either the identifi- 
cation card or the social security card ? 

Mr. Srropex. I would not say that either. 

Senator Dovetas. Should they not? 

Mr. Srrosex. I do not know if they should. I would not ask an 
American worker 

Senator Doveias. You know that there are large groups of illegal 
entrants, do you not? 

Mr. Srroset. Is it not true—— 

Senator Doveias. Yes or no. 

Mr. Srroset. Yes. 

Senator Dovenas. And that these workers run into the hundreds 
of thousands? 

Mr. Srrozey. No, I do not believe they run into the figures that have 
been mentioned, not in our State. 

Senator Dovetas. There are large numbers of illegal entrants, 
Mr. Srropet., Yes; there are large numbers. I would not say how 

arge. 

Senator Dovetas. Supposedly they should not come in. Do you 
think that farmers have any responsibility in trying to find out 
whether or not a man is an illegal entrant? 

Mr. Strropet. It isa matter of opinion. I do not see where he should 
have to examine the status of every man who comes to work for him. 
Senator Doveias. Should he not ask for the identification card? 

Mr. Stroset. I do not know. I would not. 

Senator Dovenas. You would not? 

Mr. Srroset. I would not, because if I call a friend of mine—— 
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Senator Dovenas. Then you would probably know that some of 
your people did not have identification cards and were illegal entrants ? 

Mr. Srrovev. As I say, I would not know. 

Senator Dove.as. You would not know, but you could presume that 
some were illegal. 

Mr. Strosex. It might be presumed that they were. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you not feel you have some duty to cooperate 
with the Government to restrict your employment of foreign workers 
to those who have entered legally ¢ 

Mr. Srrosex. Yes. 

Senator Dovetas. Then why not ask to see the identification card? 

Mr. Srrosev. I call up for a crew, and I am behind in my work. I 
cannot get a crew for 4 or 5 days. I call up and they bring out 50 
men and start work on a field of lettuce or beets, whatever I want done 
at that time, and I feel very happy to see the 50 men. I have not had 
any workers for 4 or 5 days and I am not going to look a gift horse 
in the mouth, if you want to put it that way. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you not feel it is any of your business to find 
out whether or not this man is an illegal entrant ? 

Mr. Srronet. Speaking as an individual? 

Senator Doveras. Yes. 

Mr. Srrovet. I would say I may have responsibility, but I do just 
like everybody else. 

Senator Doveias. Do you have responsibility or do you not? 

Mr. Strrosev. I do to a certain extent; yes. 

Senator Doveras. To what extent do you have responsibility ? 

Mr. Srroset. I have responsibility to the extent that if I know that 
this is an illegal 

Senator Doucias. But you take no pains to find out. 

Mr. Srrosext. That is right. If a worker comes to my ranch and 
asks for a job, I do not ask a white man when he comes to my ranch 
any questions. 

Senator Dovatas. So you think it is none of your business to find 
out whether this man is a legal entrant or not? 

Mr. Srronen. It is not. 

Senator Dovanas. I believe you made that statement before the 
Commonwealth Club in San Francisco. 

Mr Srrosev. I believe I did. 

Senator Doueias. Does not the failure on the part of the farmers 
to find ovt whether a man is an illegal entrant, mean that illegal en- 
trants know they can find employment ? 

Mr. Srrosex. I think it does. 

Senator Doveras. And therefore, it acts as a magnet to draw illegal 
entrants into the country. 

Mr. Srroper. I do not see it. 

Senator Dovetas. If they could not find employment if they were 
illegal entrants, the word would come back and they would not come. 

Mr. Srrosev. I do not think that is entirely true. They are unem- 
ployed in Mexico, and if they can get 1 day in 5 employment if they 
come across the line, they are better off than they were. 

Senator Doveras. Let us put it this way. Is it not the fact that 
many farmers take the same position as you do, namely, that it is 
none of their business to find out whether a worker is an illegal entrant, 
that results in creating a market for illegal labor ? 
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Mr. Stropen. Yes; I say it does. 

Senator Dovetas. I want to commend you for your frankness in 
your answer. I rather like the frankness with which you speak and I 
respect it. That means that the practice of the farmers leads to 
illegality and promotes illegality. 

Mr. Srroret. No more so than it does in industr y. I want you to 
understand this. We are speaking about illegal wetbacks, and as I 
said here before, 60 percent of the known illegal Mexicans that the 
State employment and immigration service have been able to find, 
and these are not my figures but the State employment agency figures, 
are employed in industry. 

Senator Dovetas. Have you the source for that? 

Mr. Srroset. The State Employment Agency of California. Mr. 
3ryant made the statement. He is the head. 

Senator Doveras. Could you furnish that for the record ¢ 

Mr. Srropex. I will see if I can get it. He made that statement a 
little over a year ago, and Mr. Bryant is the head of the California 
State—— 

Senator Dovenas. If they cannot work they do go into industry. 
But the original suction that draws them in is the employment on the 
farm. 

Mr. Srronen. That is the condition that the farmers are faced with. 

Senator Dovatas. I am not interested much in individual blame, 
but let us call quits on this question of who is morally at fault. Let 
us say it isa bad condition. Would you not agree with that? 

Mr, Srropet. Yes; it is a bad condition. 

Senator Doveras. Let us put our heads together and see how we 
can reduce it. How would you suggest reducing this flow of illegal 
entrants from Mexico? 

Mr. Srropev. I would say if you simplified the importation of the 
so-called Mexican national. 

Senator Dovetas. How would you simplify it? 

Mr. Srronet. By governmental contract. 

Senator Doveras. In what ways? 

Mr. Srroset. In this way, that you would make a contract with 
the Mexican Government by which these men could be recruited in 
certain areas right against the border, and that they be made available 
to farmers on conditions that they can afford. I as a small farm- 
——- ' 

Senator Dovetas. Does that mean at a lower wage rate? 

Mr. Stroset. No: I do not mean that. 

Senator Doveias. You do not want to reduce the wage rate? 

Mr. Srroser. No. 

Senator Doveras. You think the wage rate set in the contract is 
all right ? 

Mr. Srrozev. I would not want to reduce the wage rate. I would 
not want to bring in a single worker from any where and put him on 
my ranch and pay him less. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you think there should be health standards? 

Mr. Srropen. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. Do vou think there should be education for the 
children ¢ 

Mr. Srropet. There are no children coming in under the program. 

Senator Dovezas. They are all adults? 
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Mr. Srroset. Mexicans miss their family life and want to go home. 
Mexicans, contrary to what a lot of people think, are very fond of 
their families and children and take very good care of their children. 
You have to make these people available to agriculture. 

Senator Doveras. They are not being made available now ? 

Mr. Srropet. Many small farmers cannot afford $75 to $100 a man. 

Senator Dovetas. You mean the expenses of transportation / 

Mr. Srropet. Transportation and costs. It varies. 

Senator Doucias. You say transportation costs should be borne by 
the immigrant, rather than by the grower / 

Mr. Srroze.. I think part of that was in the contract at one time, 
and if he stays a year, I think he could very well afford to pay part 
of his expenses, at least. We have to put up a bond for every worker 
who comes in. We have to guarantee a minimum amount of employ 
ment. We have to pay for his board and lodgings if we do not have 
work for him. The small farmer does not have that type of employ 
ment. He cannot keep 10 men employed all of the time. 

Senator Dove.as. The big farmer has to pay more also under the 
contract conditions. 

Mr. Srroren. He gets the men. The big farmer that you talk about, 
many times is a pretty decent kind of a fellow. 

Senator Dove tas. We are not saying that. 

Mr. Srropet. I know big farmers who allow me te use their crews. 
On days, for instance, when they have 100 men, I go and ask them t 
help me out. I have 50 acres of lettuce I have to plow up if I d 
not get it thinned. He will say, “I don’t have anybody today, but I 
will be caught up tomorrow, and I will send them in a day or two. 

He pays that cost. All I pay him is the going wage for the labo: 
That is, I pay him the amount of money he pays for the workers. 

Senator Doteias. As I unflerstand, the transportation cost is $1! 
on the Mexican side and $75 on this side. 

Mr. Srrove.. It runs from $57 depending where the men are re- 
cruited. The farmer only pays from the border station, what you call 
the dispersing station, and that runs from $57 to $77 per worker. I 
think those are the figures, I am not sure. I had that figure and mis 
placed it. It was put out by the Farm Placement Service. They made 
intensive studies and broke down large groups of men. One group of 
employers brought in a certain number of men and it cost $57, and 
for another group it was $77 a man. 

Senator Dovetas. Your suggestion is to have the cost of transporta- 
tion borne either in whole or in part by the migrant himself rather 
than by the grower. 

Mr. Srrosen. Yes, and some other simplification. We cannot guar 
antee domestic workers employment every day in this country, and we 
do not have to pay them the days they are not employed. Of course, 
I understand this is a premium on bringing in these people, but as I 
pointed out before, it is a very costly proposition, and we cannot de 
pend on domestic labor because it is just nonexistent for the type of 
work the Mexicans do, so we have to pay this premium. 

I have discussed the possibility of bringing some Koreans into this 
country. We are fighting a war for Korea, we have our boys over 
there dying and many of the Korean men are not fit to be fighting 
men, they are not the type and kind you would want alongside of you 
in an emergency, but they can perform tasks over here. 

98334—52—pt. 1—_—-44 
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Senator Doveias. How many South Koreans would you like to 
import ¢ 

Mr. Stroset. I would not know how many. 

Senator Dovaxas. 10,000? 

Mr. Srropet. 10,000. They could make a trial of 10,000. That 
would not be a drop in the bucket. 

Senator Dovetas. And possibly more? 

Mr. Srroset. And you are spreading democracy if you bring these 
people over here. 

Senator Doveras. Your concern is to spread democracy ? 

Mr. Srropet. Yes. Weare fighting a war in Korea to do it. 

Senator Doveras. Let me ask you. I was struck by your statement 
that the importation of foreign labor does not lower the wage rate. 

Mr. Srrosen. That is right. 

Senator Dovetas. In other words, if you bring in more labor, you 
do not reduce the wage rate ? 

Mr. Srroset. No, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. If you produce more lettuce, does that lower the 
price of lettuce ? 

Mr. Srrosev. Does it lower the price of lettuce? 

Senator Dovetas. Yes. 

Mr. Srrozet. No; I do not think so. 

Senator Doveras. You do not think it does? 

Mr. Srrosex. It lowers the price of lettuce to the extent of the 
eastern market. 

Senator Doveras. And if you produce less lettuce, does it raise the 
price ? 

Mr. Srropet. Yes; sometimes the supply and demand governs that. 

Senator Doveras. Why does it not govern labor ? 

Mr. Srroset. There is a cost that you*cannot go beyond. I am not 
an economist. 

Senator Doveras. You are an economist. Every man is an econo- 
mist. 

Mr. Srrosen. I have to be. 

Senator Doveras. You have to dispose of money and time and that 
is all there is to it. 

Mr. Srroset. There are certain types of crops we can produce, and 
there are certain types that are going out of business because the cost 
of production is too high. 

Senator Doveras. 1 am going into this because you argue that bring- 
ing in large numbers of foreign labor does not depress the wage rate, 
and I am trying to question you about the products that you produce. 
If you produce larger quantities of lettuce, does that leave the price of 
lettuce unaltered ? 

Mr. Srrozvet. The price to the farmer goes down materially. I 
cannot say that it goes down to you, the consumer. 

Senator Doveras. I understand. Then in the case of lettuce, an 
increase in the quantity lowers the price. 

Mr. Srrorex. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. And the decrease in the quantity of supply in- 
creases the price. 

Mr. Srropen. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. Do you like to at times decrease the quantity 
in order to raise the price? 
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Mr. Strosex. I have to whether I like it or not. 

Senator Doveuas. Is it true that in Monterey County the lettuce 
growers a year or two ago plowed under a portion of their crop? 

Mr. Srroser. Yes; that is very true. 

Senator Doveras. And decreased the supply in order to raise both 
the unit price—— 

Mr. Srrose. Let us put it this way. 

Senator Doveuas. Let me finish. To raise the unit price and total 
gross ne 

Mr. Srroven. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. And that was proper procedure for you to carry 
out. If you are trying to help labor, why is it not proper to reduce 
the quantity of labor in order to increase the daily wage ? 

Mr. Srrosen. You are talking about two things. A head of lettuce 
is one thing, and a man is another. 

Senator Dovatas. Is not a man more precious than a head of let- 
tuce? 

Mr. Srronex. Decidedly. 

Senator Doveras. Therefore, it might be wise to reduce the quan- 
tity in order that the human heads w ould get more food. Why should 
you give preference to a head of lettuce as compared to a man? ” 

Mr. Srrozev. Do you think that the people in this country should 
employ 10 million people and leave 5 million off to the side to starve 
so the 10 million could have a higher wage rate? 

Senator Douenas. We are not speaking at the moment of Americans, 
We are speaking of importing large quantities of foreign labor. 

Mr. Srronet. I think that the situation is the same. You are talk- 
ing about one thing, and I am talking about the same thing from an- 
other angle. 

Senator Doveras. You are talking about the human race, and you 
want e extend the benefit to Mexicans who want to come in. 

Mr. Srropet. That is right. If there were domestic workers avail- 
able, we would not be interested in importing Mexicans. 

Senator Doveras. Available at what wage rate? 

Mr. Srrosen.. You are discussing economy. I am not an economist. 
Let us look at it like this. If I am going to produce a crop, and I 
am going to stay in business, I have to keep my cost within the bounds 
of what I can sell that particular crop for, is that not right! 

Senator Dovaras. That is a very real question. It is a question 
whether the lettuce should not be produced under the minimum human 
conditions. 

Mr. Srrozex. I do not exactly grasp your idea there. There are 
other things much more important in the ds uily ration than lettuce. 
The farmers are not engaged solely in raising lettuce. There are 
sugar beets and other types of crops and fruits grown. I made the 
statement here before that California produces 121% to 13 percent of 
the total vegetables and fruit produced in the U nited States, and it 
is a very important part of everyone’s life. In order to carry that on 
we have to have a stable source of labor. 

Senator Dovaias. You have to have a source of cheap labor. 

Mr. Srroset. No. I do not think 70 cents an hour to $1.25 an hour 
is cheap labor, and I do not think the fact that a Mexican family or 
anybody can go out and harvest—we pay as much as $35 a day for 
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yiecework—is cheap labor. All of the work is not done by the meager 
hourly wage you are talking about. A lot is done by piecework. They 
have an opportunity to make more. They make what they want. 
They are paid on a piecework basis. If they are good workers, they 
make more. If they are not, they make less. If I have 100 men on the 
ranch and I pay them 70 cents an hour, I pay the poor and the good 
the same. I cannot go and separate them into 10 or 12 groups. 

Senator Leuman. I was not here when you gave the maim part of 
your testimony. I was just following Sen: itor Douglas’ questions. 
You say you are a great producer of field crops. 

Mr. Srropei. California; yes, sir. 

Senator atari I come from New York and New York is a 
pretty substantial producer. 

Mr. Srropen. Yes. 

Senator Lemman. I am advised in New York in the raising of 
onions, for instance, we pay $1.25 and $1.40 an hour. 

Mr. Srroset. Sometimes. 

Senator Lenman. And yet we are able to sell the produce at a fairly 
reasonable price. That has not hurt the economy of New York State 
and the prosperity of the farmers. 

Mr. Srropet. We pay that much, too, Senator, many times. Let 
us take this into consideration. I cannot produce my crop for the 

same thing in California and sell it in New York that you can, because 
you are right across the river, as I have a terrifically high freight 
rate, when I put it in your community. As I said before, perhaps 90 
per-ent of the production of fruits and vegetables in California comes 
east to the eastern market. ; 

Senator LeEnuMan. You have large markets, too, of course. I know 
you cannot control geographical handicaps, but you have certain geo- 
graphical and climatic advantages, too. Certainly you have a very 
large market for your produce, ‘and I do know that you do compete 
in New York State with some of our products. 

Mr. Srrone.. We know it to our sorrow, too, because many days 
when you are shipping lettuce into New York, we just wish we did not 
have any lettuce, because you have the 3,000 miles differential in 
freight rate, and you have the market at that time. We might just 
as well keep ours home. It would be much more profitable for us to 
keep it home and plow up the field. 

Senator LenmMan. But many times you do ship in, and ship in very 
profitably. 

Mr. Srropen. Yes. 

Senator LenMan. In spite of the fact that New York pays very 
much higher rates. 

Mr. Srropet. Oh, no, Senator. I will argue with you. Take the 
labor statistics put out by the Department of Labor and you will find 
on the average California over the last 20 years has paid the highest 
rate for farmer labor paid anywhere in the world. 

Senator Leuman. Does that include Imperial Valley ? 

Mr. Srroser. Yes. 

Senator Lenman. What does Mexican labor get in the Imperial 
Valley, wetbacks as well as legal? 

Mr. Srroven. From 50 cents to $1.25 an hour. 


a 


Senator Lenman. That is a big spread. What percentage gets 75 
cents and less? 
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Mr. Srrosev. I would say that probably 75 percent get above that. 
All this exploitation that you hear about in the Imperial Valley, you 
have quite a number of foreign farmers in Imperial, you have Fili- 
pinos, some Hindus, and you find some sizable Mexican farms, and 
those people are very prone to take advantage and exploit their race 
and color, much more so than the average Ameri ican farmer. 

Senator Leuman. Do you employ any Puerto Rican labor? 

Mr. Srropert. No, sir. 

Senator Lenman. I am not talking about you. I am talking about 
the California farmers. 

Mr. Srropen. I think we had some Puerto Ricans at one time but 
they were not very satisfactory. 

Senator Lenman. How did their wage rates compare with the 
Mexican wage rates ¢ 

Mr. Srroset. They were getting the same wages. Any inported 
workers we have hired received the same wages as are paid any other 
worker in the area for that particular type of work. 

Senator Doueias. Mr. Strobel, that is all the questions I have. I 
want to commend you for the frankness of your answers. I always 
prefer frankness to evasion. 

Mr. Srrose.. 1 always try to be frank, Senator. I try to tell the 
truth as I see it. Mi: tybe we have differences of opinion, but I think 
after all that is part of our American system. We can still differ with 
each other and not be shot. 

Senator Lenman. I want to ask you this question. One of the -vit- 
nesses in the last few days testified in response to a question which I 
addressed to him that in the case of wetbacks, where they were em- 
ployed by the farmers with the knowledge on the part of the farmers 
that they were wetbacks, that they sometimes got as little as 40 or 45 
cents an hour. 

Mr. Srrose.. I would not dispute that, but I would say that was the 
rare exception, rather than the rule. I would not tell you that farmers 
are any different than anybody else. We are probably just as human 
and greedy in proportion as any other group of people in the country, 
and there may be some individuals who take advantage. But I will 
tell you this much, that the farmers I associate and work with deplore 
those practices just as much as you do, and we try to correct them 
wherever it is possible for us to do it, 

Senator Lenman. Is it not a fact, though, that a good many farmers 
employ wetbacks with full knowledge that they are wet backs? 

Mr. Srroper. I could not say it is a fact. I presume it is a fact, 
because they say those men get employment. I could not make any 
statement of my own direct knowledge. But I would say it is reason- 
able to suppose that is true. 

Senator Lenman. Is not it a fact that people who come in here 
legally from Mexico are given a card or some form of identification 


so that when a man is employing Mexican labor, it would be a relatively 
easy thing for him to ascertain whether he had been legally admitted 
or was a wetback ? 

Mr, Strornet. Senator Douglas asked me that question before, and 
[ answered that it could be, and that they do have identification. But 
[ also pointed out that a number of so-called illegal wetbacks are 
employed in industry and have social-security cards, and they have 
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to join the union. So there is a much better opportunity to screen 
the men employed in industry than it is those engaged in agriculture. 
Industry has more facilities for screening them and still you find them 
employed there. If they can get a social-security card, if that is one 
of the few things you wanted, I imagine there would not be any 
difficulty for them to secure a social-security card. They have forged 
practically everything else, including our good American currency ; 
what good is left of it, and I imagine they could do that without much 
trouble. I do not think that would be a very serious problem. 

I would like to go over the labor situation in California if you have 
a minute or two. When I first came to California in 1919, practically 
all of the type of labor we are discussing was performed by Mexicans. 
Many of them had been in this country from the time Spain took it 
over, and we got it from the Mexican Government. Many of those 
people were never properly supplied with what we would call citizen 
identification. Some of them did not know whether they were citizens 
or not. But they started in the Imperial Valley in the spring and 
worked through the harvest, planting, capping, thinning, weeding 
cantaloupes and fruits of other kinds, and as the harvest season pro- 
gressed up the State, and they moved to the northern end of the State. 
They had horses and wagons in those days and buggies, and almost 
every Mexican family had some type of transportation. They came 
and followed the crop from one end of the State to the other. They 
would go as far north as the Sacramento Valley in November and 
December, and would then migrate back through the south. They 
took care of themselves. They presented no relief load to California 
in those days. They were very thrifty and their wants were few and 
simple. Some of them had tents and that is what they wanted. That 
was their way of life, and they were used to it. Who am I to say 
they should live in this kind of house or that. 

Along in the thirties when thousands and thousands of people 
moved into California from the Dust-bowl areas and other sections 
of the United States, that were not as prosperous as they thought 
California was; where there were not the available opportunities for 
work or wages they were attracted to California for some reason, and 
it must be that conditions looked better to them there than other parts 
of the country. The relief load became very burdensome and a move 
was started by the State of California to deport many of the Mexicans 
across the border. I think that was probably the worst thing that 
we ever did, because it destroyed our backlog of labor which had 
traditionally performed those tasks, and with which we had no dif- 
ficulty or trouble. 

Since that time there has been a constant lessening of the domestic 
worker that is concerned with those types of tasks. You talk about 
a wage rate. I could pay a man $5 an hour to thin lettuce for me, 
and he might get down on his knees and thin a couple of hours, but 
as soon as he got $10, I will promise you that he would throw away 
his short-handled hoe and seek other employment. There were certain 
types of people who would perform those tasks, and they were the 
Mexican who did what he had to do at that time. Also there was a 
loose-knit system of crossing the border. Many just showed a card 
and crossed the border, worked for 30, 60, 90 days, and went back to 
Mexico. There was no problem of illegal Mexican entry into the 
United States. 
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You might say I am a migrant worker; I came to California in 
1914 out of a boxcar. I walked the last 18 miles into the Imperial 
Valley. So when you are talking to me about the life of the migrant 
workers and work they are engaged in, I was one of them. I am still 
one of them. I may be migrating again pretty quick. It looks like 
I will. I am not complaining about anything. I think I have had 
opportunities and I have taken advantage of them to my ability, and 
if my ability was not sufficient to live up to the opportunity, that is 
my misfortune. But Mexicans have traditionally done this work 
for us, and many of these people feel they are entitled to those jobs. 
They have had them inherently from the time agriculture was de- 
veloped in California. 

So when you speak of domestic workers being displaced, by this 
horde of foreign workers, I do not think that is the case, because I 
have just been reading to Senator Douglas some excerpts of attempts 
of the Farm Placement Service to furnish laborers to agriculture 
throughout the State, and they have not been able to furnish them. 
They went up to the San Joaquin Valley. Two years ago when they 
had a great number of unemployed, they were very short of orange 
pickers down south, and they took the employment officials from 
southern California and went up through the camps where these 
people were in the San Joaquin Valley and tried to recruit men to 
pick oranges at very good wages. They could make up to $25 a day 
if they wanted to work. They found some 160 men who actually 
promised to go down and take the jobs. Fifteen showed up on the 
job. Twelve went to work and three stayed. 

Senator Dovucias. Have you finished ? 

Mr. Srropen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Douvetas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Srrozren. Thank you. 

Senator Douctas. The next witness will be Mr. Noakes. 

Do you have someone with you, Mr. Noakes? 

Mr. Noakes. Yes, sir; Mr. Benson, our national legislative repre- 
sentative here in Washington. 1 identify myself in my statement 
here. 

Senator Dovetas. Yes. 

Mr. Noakes. May I proceed? 

Senator Dovanas. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK L. NOAKES, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES, AC- 
COMPANIED BY ERNEST H. BENSON, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, BROTHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE OF WAY 
EMPLOYEES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Noakes. My name is Frank L. Noakes; for the past 5 years I 
have held the position of director of research of the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes, a railroad labor organization repre- 
senting 100 percent of the mileage of class I railroads in the United 
States, and which is located at 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 3, 
Mich. Previous to 1947 I served this brotherhood as general chair- 
man and vice chairman for a period of 20 years, representing the 
maintenance of way and structures department in all phases of negoti- 
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ations between the management and the employees on the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. My employment in the railroad industry began in the 
vear 1921 as an extra gang laborer, later becoming an assistant fore- 
man, and then an extra gang foreman in 1923. In these capacities, 
both as a railroad worker and later as a representative of labor, I 
represented and supervised all types of workers, including Mexican 
nationals, and became acquainted with the problems of both the 
foreign and domestic migratory worker. 

Being the son of a railroad boomer, I covered most of New Mexico 
and Arizona. In the last 12 years that I lived in Chicago, I main- 
tained a home at Dowagiac, Mich., which is in the fruit belt, peaches 
and grapes; and Eau Claire, Mich., is more or less of a station for 
migratory workers, and I had quite a bit of experience in Michigan 
with them. 

Since serving in my present capacity I have prepared and offered 
testimony before the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor 
during its hearings late in the year 1950. In addition, I was selected 
as a representative of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, to 
represent the several organizations comprising that association, in 
Mexico City, during January 1951, to, 1f possible, make known to 
the delegation representing our Government who were meeting a like 
delegation representing the Government of Mexico, certain objections 
we had concerning the extension and the renewal of the international 
executive agreement between the United States and Mexico, providing 
for the importation of Mexican nationals to the United States as 
agricultural workers. Then, too, I have just recently been appointed, 
by the Governor of the State of Michigan, to his commission to study 
migratory labor problems within the State. 

My purpose is not to bring the plight of the domestic migratory 
worker to the attention of your committee. This, I understand, has 
been thoroughly covered by previous Witnesses, and from the testi- 
mony I have read, given by other organizations, I can agree that the 
situation in this respect is of vital concern to your committee and 
to the Nation as a whole. My purpose in appearing before your com- 
mittee is to give you an outline of the experience we have had in the 
railroad industry—particularly that in the maintenance-of-way de- 
partment, where track workers are employed. I should like to briefly 
review this experience with Mexican nationals during the period of 
World War II. 

Prior to our entrance into World War II and long before there was 
an apparent labor shortage in this country, which was evidenced by 
the fact that there were millions of American citizens unemployed, 
certain southern and southwestern railroads attempted to obtain our 
Government’s consent to import Mexican nationals, from across the 
border, for work on the railroads—primarily in the maintenance-of- 
way department. 

Senator Dovetas. Which railroads are those? 

Mr. Noaxes. I have a list of those, if you want them. To begin with, 
it was the Southern Pacific and later the Santa Fe. Later the Missouri 
Pacific and Union Pacific requested Mexican workers. 

Such programs, presented by either management or by our Gov- 
ernment, to import Mexican nationals for work on American railroads 
while domestic workers were available, were immediately opposed by 
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the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, the recognized 
bargaining agent for employees engaged in railroad maintenance 
work on approximately 100 percent of the total mileage of the United 
States. 

I might say at that time we did not cover it 100 percent as we have 
since. 

In the early part of 1942 we made our position quite clear, to both 
the railroads and our Government, by stating that, in fairness to the 
employees then engaged in railroading, in the interest of operating 
efficiency, and in justice to the war effort, the following steps must 
be taken, insofar as the maintenance-of-way department was con- 
cerned, before resorting to the importation of Mexican nationals: 

1. The existing substandard minimum 46-cent an hour wage rate, paid to 
trackmen, would, of necessity, have to be increased. 

2. That payment for all work, performed by Lraintenance employees, in excess 
of 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week, be paid for at the rate of time and one- 
half time. 

8. That the practice of seasonal employment be discontinued and regular 
employment be given to present employees, thus affording to the Nation more 
efficient and more patriotic use of available American labor. 

4. That living quarters, for present employees, be brought out of the slum 
category. 

Due to a manpower shortage that actually existed in the latter part 
of 1942, meetings were held between the Government of the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico to discuss the importation of 
Mexican nationals for employment in the railroad industry. As a 
result of such meetings, on April 29, 1943, an agreement, embodying 
the principles outlined in these meetings, was signed by the two Gov- 
ernments. With certain spec ‘ified conditions and guaranties, the agree- 
ment of April 29 provided that the Republic of Mexico was to fur rnish 
an abundance of labor, primarily for use in the maintenance-of-way 
department of the railroads of the United States. The agreement was 
intended and designed to protect American labor, inasmuch as it 
provided that, before the railroads of the United States could make ap- 
plication and receive Mexican nationals, they must first satisfy the 
War Manpower Commission, who then had full responsibility for 
determination of policy and over-all operations that all efforts on the 
part of the petitioning railroad to obtain American or domestic labor 
had been exhausted. The War Manpower Commission was then 
administrating a similar program conducted by the War Food Ad- 
ministration for obtaining agricultural workers from Mexico and its 
pattern for the recruitment of railway workers was identical. Thus, 
the recruitment of farm and rail workers was more or less integrated 
into one program. 

The employment of Mexican nationals, on the railroads of the 
United States, began in May 1943 and by April 1944 approximately 
40,000 workers from across the border were employed on 24 railroads 
throughout the country with 6 additional railroads awaiting ful- 
fillment of their request for such workers. It has been reported that, 
before the close of the program in 1946, about 100,000 Mexican na- 
tionals were employed on the railroads across the United States for 
periods ranging from 6 months to 2 years or longer. 

When the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees initi: lly 
protested the importation of Mexican nationals we did so because we 
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felt that the problem was not a shortage of labor but a shortage of 
wages and that the importation of such workers, for employment on 
the railroads, could only be interpreted as an attempt, on the part of 
railroad managements, to perpetuate the then notorious low wage rate 
in the maintenance-of-way department. I do not feel that we were 
far removed from the facts as it was not until January 1944 that wages 
were actually increased ; however, retroactive to February 1943. 

Senator Doveras. And the 46 cents remained the base rate? 

Mr. Noaxes. That is right. And that was under the minimum-wage 
law. 

Nevertheless, when the manpower shortage actually became acute in 
1943, we withdrew our opposition and acquiesced to being a party to 
the plans of our Government, for the recruiting of foreign labor in the 
war effort, and the officers of our brotherhood assisted, in every respect, 
to insure the orderly placement and continued employment of these 
Mexican nationals throughout the war. 

In spite of the influx of foreign workers, our first objective, the 
increasing of rates above 46 cents an hour, was reached by the estab- 
lishment of a new minimum of 57 cents per hour. The Mexican na- 
tionals were well established on the railroads at the close of these wage 
negotiations and made clear their indifference to the efforts of the 
organized American workers in bringing about higher wage rates in 
the railroad industry, by remaining outside the folds of the brother- 
hood representing the craft in which they were employed. This in- 
difference on the part of the Mexican nationals continued throughout 
their stay in the United States, while the domestic workers carried the 
burden in all movements pertaining to the craft as a whole. 

During the year 1943, when the first importation of foreign workers 
took place, until the latter part of 1944, our brotherhood attempted to 
obtain our second objective by insisting that domestic workers be paid 
time and one-half time after 8 hours of service and for Sundays and 
holidays as well. Before we agreed to the importation of Mexican 
nationals on certain railroads who had made application for these 
workers, we insisted that domestic workers must, of necessity, be paid 
for overtime hours worked and for Sundays and holidays. When our 
position became adamant in this respect, several railroads who had 
made application to the War Manpower Commission for such workers 
withdrew their request. Our records are clear that certain of the rail- 
roads were quite willing to employ foreign workers under conditions 
far superior to those enjoyed by domestic workers. For instance, such 
Mexican nationals were being employed on the basis of 8 hours per day, 
6 days per week, with overtime rates after the eighth hour and on 
Sundays and holidays, while it was the practice of several carriers to 
work a portion of their trackmen 60 hours per week before paying the 
penalty rate of pay. Then, too, a number of carriers worked other 
employees, such as crossing watchmen and pumpers, 7 days a week and 
from 9 to 12 hours per day, at the straight-time rate. 

It wasn’t until October 1944, and through the efforts of our brother- 
hood as well as the support of the domestic workers, that we were 
successful in obtaining from a majority of the major carriers an agree- 
ment providing for the establishment of the 8-hour day with punitive 
rates thereafter and, under certain conditions, punitive rates of pay for 
work performed on Sundays and holidays. 
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Throughout World War II and to date, we are attempting to reach 
our third objective—that of stabilized employment in the maintenance- 
of-way department. The war-emergency period did not eliminate the 
practice of short lay-offs during certain periods of the year. Through- 
out the war period the railroads generally employed their mainte- 
nance forces on a full-time basis. However, there were many excep- 
tions, where the Mexican nationals were continuously employed and 
the domestic workers were laid off for short periods. Constant polic- 
ing, on the part of our brotherhood representatives, brought about 
some relief from such practices when brought to the attention of 
management. The excuse or alibi of the carrier was to the effect that, 
having contracted the Mexican nationals, they were required to give 
to such foreign workers a guaranty of 75-percent employment in each 
pay period and not less than 90 percent employment during their con- 
tract period. Accordingly, such workers must, of necessity, be con- 
tinuously employed. Thus, it is clear that foreign workers were em- 
ployed to the exclusion of domestic workers, and such citizens were 
deprived of their right to a livelihood as a result of the importation 
of foreign workers. 

Outstanding i in my mind is one particular instance when a Mid- 
west railroad, outside of the ¢ ity of Chicago, laid off, for a period of 
approximately 90 days during the winter of 1943-44, 400 domestic 
trackmen and, on other portions of its lines, reduced the work week 
from 6 to 4 days; yet, at the same time, this railroad had an applica- 
tion pending with the War Manpower Commission for 675 Mexican 
nationals which, they claimed, were needed in maintenance work. It 
was only by strenuous protest on the part of our brotherhood repre- 
sentatives that the application of this carrier was denied. 

As yet we have not reached our fourth objective—adequate living 
quarters. Throughout the depression years and up to and including 
the period when requests for the importation of Mexican nationals 
were reaching their peak, living quarters for maintenance forces, both 
company-owned houses and camp cars, received little or no mainte- 
nance. In fact, houses on the line of road were deteriorating at a 
rapid pace and camp cars were nothing but broken-down boxcars, 
unfit for human habitation. 

We attempted, before agreeing to the importation of Mexican na- 
tionals, to have living accommodations made suitable for our people; 
that necessary repairs and betterments be made. However, nothing 
worth while was accomplished. 

The agreement between the two countries, under which Mexican 
nationals were made availabe, provided that living accommodations 
comparable to the American workers’ be made available to the Mexi- 
can nationals. However, in several instances, the Mexican Govern- 
ment would not permit its workers to be shipped into the United 
States for maintenance-of-way work until after they had been assured 
of improvement in some of the standards that existed for Americans 
employed on United States railroads. In almost every respect, the 
nationals fared far better than the domestic workers. The regular 
employees, who refused to leave the service of the railroad to accept 
high wartime wages in outside industry because of their loyalty to 
the rs ailroad, remained in the inferior living quarters. Many of the 
dwellings had not seen a coat of paint for a number of years, and 
were without bathing facilities, running water, or any of the standard 
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appliances such as electric lights, flush toilets, and so forth; while 
the living quarters of the Mexican nationals received special attention. 
Repairs were made upon the slightest complaint from the Mexican 
consul. Camps erected for the nationals were so constructed as to 
provide ample bed space with well-ventilated rooms, special dining 
rooms, card rooms, recreation rooms, reading rooms, tub or shower 
baths, radios and, in many instances, they were furnished with daily 
Mexican newspapers. 

The American workers, living in camps and camp cars, were charged 
the “going rate” for board, amounting in some instances to $1.50 per 
day. 

I might say at that time $1.50 was quite high to pay for board. 

The nationals, having only temporary ties to the particular railroad 
on which they were employed, and who were, supposedly, employed 
under the same conditions as the domestic worker, had their board 
subsidized, by many railroads, in amounts ranging up to 75 percent. 
In addition, special cooks were furnished and at no cost to the na- 
tionals. Yet the domestic workers, in most instances, paid their cost 
of cook hire from their meager earnings. 

The housing situation in the railroad industry today, insofar as 
maintenance-of-way workers are concerned, has improved but little. 
The only thing that can be said for them is that they are just so many 
years older, and the same “horse and buggy” accommodations prevail. 

Near the close of World War II, almost with the celebration of 
VJ-day, before knowing what effect the end of the war would have 
on the labor market, the railroads requested the War Manpower Com- 
mission to renew, for an indefinite period, all expiring contracts with 
Mexican nationals. This effort was successfully opposed by our 
brotherhood, and on August 20, 1945, all contract renewals were 
closed. Not being deterred by this set-back, the railroads then re- 
sorted to various methods of delaying the return of the Mexican 
nationals to their homes, and excused their action by stating that 
adequate equipment for their transportation was unavailable. From 
30,000 to 40,000 Mexican nationals were still in the United States as 
late as February of 1946 and, as I recall, it was not until late in the 
spring when the last of these workers returned to their homes—some 
with much bitterness at being held so long. 

Incidentally, at the close of the program there were 2,500 workers 
who were charged against the various railroads involved in this pro- 
gram, but who could not be located. 

Senator Dovetas. Does that mean in 1946, the program for import- 
ing Mexican labor for work on the railroads was discontinued 4 

Mr. Noakes. No. It was discontinued in August 1945, as far as 
contract renewals was concerned. 

Senator Doveras. But the program for importing Mexican labor 
for agriculture has been carried on to the present time ? 

Mr. Noaxes. That is right, but insofar as railroad workers were 
concerned, contracts were closed on August 20, 1945. 

During the period these Mexican nationals were forced to remain 
in this country beyond the termination of their contract, many do- 
mestic workers were laid off in force reduction on a number of rail- 
roads, and unemployment of returned war veterans was prevalent. 
What might have been a happy oe resulted in ill feelings 
between the Mexican nationals and the domestic workers. 
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My purpose in reviewing these past events is to, if possible, bring 
home the idea to your committee that the importation of foreign 
workers for work in any industry, even agriculture, does not benefit 
the domestic workers. 

Our experience during World War II is the same as that of the do- 
mestic workers of today. It is readily apparent that when the impor- 
tation of Mexican nationals takes place, the American workers are 
bound to suffer, their standard of living is depressed and, in many 
instances, they tind themselves out of employ:ent while the nationals 
are employed in their stead. Whatever may be the excuse for the 
employer continuing the services of the foreign workers, whether it be 
to complete his work contract or because of future crops, he never- 
theless will use every means at his disposal to retain such foreigners, 
and always at the expense of the domestic workers. 

This is most apparent when one reads the migrant labor agreement 
of 1951, which provides for transportation, without cost to the foreign 
worker, from place of residence to the point of employment and return ; 
meals and lodging en route; a guaranty of a specified number of days 
of work, and so forth—conditions and guaranties which are not avail- 
able to the American migratory workers. 

I would like to refer back to the latter part of January 1951 when 
we learned that a delegation from the United States Government was 
to confer with a like delegation from the Republic of Mexico in Mexico 
City relatives to the extension of the agreement of August 1, 1949, 
covering the employment of Mexican agricultural workers in the 
United States. 

In meetings of labor groups, with representatives of the State, 
Labor, and Justice Departments in attendance, an effort was made 
to ascertain whether or not certain safeguards and guaranties for 
American workers would be discussed at the Mexico City conference. 
Also, whether or not it would be advisable for our Government to 
appoint representatives from the three major labor groups, i. e.; AFL, 
railroad brotherhoods, and the CIO, to the United States delegation, 
as advisers. ‘The request was made particular to the State and Labor 
Departments, and was later declined, which resulted in my assignment 
to Mexico City by the Railway Labor Executives’ Association. Later 
on, the American Federation of Labor assigned its representative to 
Mexico City for the same purpose and in the interest of American 
agricultural workers. 

This assignment was carried out, however, under great difficulties, 
inasmuch as the sessions in Mexico between the two countries was of 
the utmost secrecy, and even though the representatives of labor pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Carl W. Strom of the United States Embassy, who 
was head of the American delegation, and later requested Ambassador 
O’Dwyer, to permit the representative of the AFL and myself to sit 
in the conferences, as observers. Such appeals, however, met with 
indifference, and we were unable to present our views or those of 
the organizations we represented. Mr. Strom assured me that Mr. 
Robert S. Creasy, Assistant Secretary of Labor, would keep me in- 
formed at all times; however, Mr. Creasy failed to furnish me infor- 
mation of any sort. 

I bring out these facts so that you may know the interest railway 
labor unions have in the matter of importation of Mexican workers 
for agricultural work and what might result if such an agreement 
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were to be made between the two Governments providing for railroad 
workers. 

Since learning of the method by which agreements are negotiated 
between the United States and Mexico, we must raise our objections 
to such secret sessions—especially when held outside the continental 
limits of the United States and without labor being a party to the 
delegations. If such agreements, diametrically opposed to the welfare 
of American agricultural workers, can be consummated without the 
knowledge of such American workers, then the same could happen to 
American workers employed on the Nation’s railroads. We cannot 
condone the action of our Government in meeting on foreign soil and 
in secret sessions to make agreements of this nature. 

While I have attempted to outline briefly a few of our experiences 
in the railroad industry during World War II, nevertheless there is 
a current problem that we are faced with—that of the Mexican na- 
tional being brought into this country for agricultural work and 
drifting into employment in the railroad industry. 

Senator Leuman. May I interrupt to inquire: Under the existing 
agreement, or the agreement which expired, was any provision made 
for legal entry for Mexicans to work on the railroads? 

Mr. Noakes. No, sir. 

Senator Lenman. It was only for agriculture ? 

Mr. Noakes. The railroads were not involved. 

Senator Lenman. That was my understanding. I wanted to estab- 
lish it for the record. 

Mr. Noakes. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Lenman. As I understand it, all of the labor that is im- 
ported legally from Mexico is for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. Noakes. That is right. We were a little fearful that with the 
Korean crisis, that there may be a need for railroad workers, and we 
wanted to be protected. We wanted no discussion for workers to be 
brought into the railroad industry; but we were never permitted to 
make known what w vas in our minds. 

In addition, there is the wetback who, seemingly, is free to cross 
the border and accept employment in any industry he so elects, pref- 
erably the railroad industry. 

Within recent months, reports have reached our headquarters from 
the Chicago district office of the Department of Justice, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, that in the area comprising the city of 
Chicago alone, approximately 2,000 Mexican aliens were a »prehended 
in the course of a year and approximately 25 percent of head appre- 
hended were employ ed in the maintenance of way department of the 

railroads serving that area. I have not determined how many were 
brought into this country for agricultural purposes or how many 
were wetbacks, but regardless of “this fact, it does pose an alarming 
problem in that there are American citizens at the present time who 
have been laid off from railroad employment and are now on the 
unemployment rolls. 

My further information is that of 577 Mexican aliens illegally in 
the U nited States and apprehended between January 31 and February 
13, 1952, in the Chicago territory, 166 were gainfully employed in 
maintenance-of-way work, This means that 166 aliens were filling 
pao that should rightfully be filled by American railroad 
workers 
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Mr. Barpasu. Have you any evidence that the railroads knew they 
were employing illegal aliens? 

Mr. Noakes. No. I shall dwell on that later. 

In the rather small city of Hammond, Ind., which is by no means 
a railroad center—and I might say that is under the Detroit office— 
during the past 2 weeks 138 Mexican aliens were apprehended. Sixty- 
two admitted they were brought into this country for agricultural 
work, while 76 were genuine wetbacks. Of the 138 Mexican aliens, 
84 were found to be employed on the several railroads entering Ham- 
mond, Ind. Twenty others were employed within the steel mills, 
however, by a subcontractor for the steel mills. 

The Chicago district and Hammond are but two districts in these 
United States where railroad men are employed. Thus, the situation 

can be multiplied many, many times over. For instance, while on a 

trip to the west coast late in 1951, I was informed that in northern 
California and the States of Washington and Oregon, wetbacks were 
employed on the railroads to a great extent, and that agricultural 
workers, brought into that area, were finding their way into main- 
tenance-of-way work at the completion of their work on the farm. 
We know definitely that American citizens in the vicinity of Chicago, 
Hammond, and almost generally throughout the country, in main- 
tenance-of-way work, have been laid off in force reduction and, in 
almost every instance, are drawing unemployment compensation. 

As this committee has already been informed, the Detroit, Mich. 
area is a critical area insofar as unemployment is concerned. I 
understand there are 100,000 persons unemployed and the relief rolls 
are at their heaviest peak in many years, and some 20,000 of these un- 
employed workers have already exhausted their une mployment com- 
pensation benefits and will have to be carried on the relief rolls. The 
welfare of these unemployed people is not given due consideration 
when our Government permits foreign workers almost free entrance 
into our country, and allows farm owners to bring in such foreigners 
without requiring them to be fully responsible for returning ‘these 
workers to the hiring centers and eventually to their homes after the 5 
have rendered service in the capacity for which they were originally 
hired. 

Senator LenmaNn. Can you tell us anything at all about the number 
of aliens who are employed in industry in Detroit ? 

Mr. Noakes. Do I have any figures ¢ 

Senator LeHMan. Have you any figures? 

Mr. Noaxes. No; I haven't. 

I do know that within a very short period, I was told that there were 
18 Mexican nationals picked up in the city of Detroit on the railroads 
there. I didn’t stop to ascertain whether they came from the farm or 
whether they were wetbacks. But there were 18 just in the last few 
days arrested, where you could have had 18 Americans filling those 
jobs, because after they were taken out of Detroit, no doubt they were 
filled by American workers. 

Mr. Barsasn. Where do you get the statistics that you cite on page 
15% 

Mr. Noakes. From the Detroit and Chicago office. 

Mr. Barsasu. Of your union? 

Mr. Noaxes. No; from the Immigration Service. Mr. Butterfield, 
of Detroit; Mr. Nolte, of Chicago. I did not ask them for a break- 
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down all through the district. In fact, I didn’t have time to take the 
several districts their offices covered ¢ 

Mr. Barsasn. There are Immigration and Naturalization Service 
figures ? 

Mr. Noaxgs. That is right. 

The maintenance-of-way jobs filled by these aliens should, without 
any question, be made available to American workers, thus alleviating 
the unemployment problem and reducing the unemployment and relief 
rolls. I suggest that your committee include in your investigation a 
study of the foreign migrant worker into the railroad industry, in an 
attempt to arrive if possible upon ways or means that would bar 
them from easy employment into the industry, so that when positions 
are available in the railroad industry they w ‘ll be filled by American 
workers, and not by wetbacks and wor kers brought into this country 
supposedly for agricultural purposes. 

In this connection, I do not wish to infer that there is any attempt 
on the part of railroad management, that I know of, to employ aliens 
in violation of any immigr ation laws of our country. However, I do 
know that no organized effort has been made by these same railroads 
to work in conjunction with the Department of Justice to avoid hiring 
aliens or to weed them out after they have once been placed on the 
payrolls of the carrier. It is the generally accepted fact that a worker 
seeking employment and in possession ‘of a social security card i 
available for hire and, in most instances, he is not questioned as to 
his origin, even though he may be a Mexican. The matter of these 
aliens having social security cards should also be the concern of your 
committee. As I understand it, they are relatively easy to obtain and 
are often obtained through devious methods. 

It is my understanding that there is a current bill pending in Con- 
gress, which is identified as bill S. 2550, which specifically provides, 
in section 290, paragraphs (b) and (c), that those who administer the 
Social Security Act shall be authorized to supply requested informa- 
tion to the immigration officials. In my opinion, the passage of this 
act would permit i immigration officials to ascertain the why and where- 
fore of aliens being furnished social secur ity cards. 

In this country today, employed on the railroads and members of 
our brotherhoods, are many maintenance-of-way workers who are of 
Mexican origin. We welcome them as citizens and fellow workers, 
and it is not the purpose of my testimony to cast any aspersions on 
them as such. The Mexican legally in this country has made a worth 
while contribution to the railroads and organized’ labor, and it is not 
our desire to have him placed in the shadows of suspicion due to the 
fact that our Government has not seen fit to tighten its southern 
border which permits alien agricultural workers to roam the country 
almost at will. 

It should be clearly understood that our brotherhood has no quarrel 
with the citizens of Mexico. We sympathize with their substandards. 
However, we do not feel that the American workers should be required 
to subsidize Mexican workers by being displaced in their employment, 
or by having to accept lower wages as a result of the Mexican nationals 
competing ‘for job opportunities ; nor should the conditions under 
which the American works be less favorable when such nationals are 
permitted to cross the border to enter into avenues of employment even 
for short periods or on a part-time basis. The Mexican nationals, 
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when recruited for such short work periods, return to their native 
land, ofttimes considerably enriched by their service. However, in 
their departure they leave behind unemployment and increased poverty 
for the American workers. 

Our country, the railroad industry, and our entire standard of liv- 
ing, can best be served by strengthening the laws pertaining to the 
importation of foreign labor, and by rendering every service to the 
domestic migratory workers through licensing and regulation of labor 
contractors; mé king applicable to them minimum wage rates, work- 
men’s compensation, wnemployment insurance, and social security 
coverage; also, to encourage labor-union organizing among these 
workers so that they might organize and bargain collectively. These 
are but a few of the things that would, in my opinion, create a more 
wholesome way of living for our own migratory workers, who should 
be the first concern of our Government. 

Senator Leaman. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Barnasn. Yes, Senator. 

Mr. Noakes, do you feel that even under existing legislation, more 
can be done with respect to the control of these Mexican nationals than 
we have now done ? 

Mr. Noakes. With regard tothe immigration laws ¢ 

Mr. Barnasu. Yes. 

Mr. Noakes. Yes, I think so, definitely. 

Mr. Barnasu. Are you in favor of the recommendation of the report 
of the President’s Commission for a Federal Committee on Migratory 
Labor to act as a kind of coordinating agency in the Government ! 

Mr. Noakes. Yes. I think the report of the Commission was very, 
very good. I had very little to find fault with. My most serious objec- 
tions to the committee were that a representative of labor was not 
on that Commission. And I think I might explain why. I attendea 
some of the hearings and, without a representative of labor on tne 
Commission, there were very few, in my opinion, workers that were 
actually brought in. The farm associations and the big farmers a:e 
highly ‘organized, and they knew of the hearings, and they crowded 

the hearings as much as they could, where the actual migratory worker 
out in the field knew nothing about it. 

But the Commission did have an employee with them that went 
out in the field, but I think the workers in the field were contacted and 
there were not enough brought in to the hearings that might have 

ought more worth while testimony insofar as the plight of that 
worker is concerned. 

So on the national scale of which you are speaking, ves, I definitely 
recommend that labor, and especially the farm labor groups, be part 

of that agency. 

Senator Leuman. Except for your suggestion with regard to the 
more careful handling of the issuance of the social security cards, have 
vou any suggestion to make with regard to more adequate control of 
wetbacks, both with regard to their admission, which is, of course, 
a task of the Government, and also with regard to their return when 
they are through here? My feeling is that an awful lot of wetbacks 
ire really encouraged to stay here by employers who feel that they can 
secure their services at cut rates and employ them nonetheless, even 
though they know they are wetbacks and here contrary to the laws of 
the country. 
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Have you any suggestion to make in regard to that ? 

Mr. Noaxes. I agree with you 100 percent with respect to wetbacks 
being encouraged to stay here. I believe there is regular traffic with 
regard to the wetbacks. 

‘As far as keeping the wetback out, I think we are of necessity going 
to have to erect a fence on the border. That is rather expensive. | 
think the proper thing to do is to raise the budget of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

I think we are going to have to strengthen our patrol along the 
border. I think the unlicensed labor contractor is one of the things 
that is perpetuating the wetback coming across the border. 

icaking of social security, I am not altogether in the dark as to 
obtaining social-security cards, but in my work I do talk to people; 
and in Texas, where there is easy access across the border. And they 
tell me there is a traffic in social-security cards; that the labor con- 
tractor, and they even accuse the farmers association, have the very 
simple method of going into the Post Office and filling out a form 
and sending in a name, ‘and he can get a price for that social-security 
card. The traffic seems to be very he: avy with the labor contractor. 

I think there is also abuse in the railroad industry, where the rail- 
roads hire seasonal workers, and when he is brought in he is generally 
brought in by what we call a commissary company, that furnishes 
labor and also boards, feeds or lodges these men. I think a very good 
example is a piece that was in the February issue of Railway Engi- 
neering, where they speak of a labor camp just outside the city of 
Chicago, and it tells when this camp needs labor, they call the com- 
missary company and the commissary company sends out whatever 
labor is needed. The foreman that gets these men does not ask them 
anything. If they have a social- security ‘ard, that means he doesn’t 
have to make out a form, or tell his superior officer that a form will 
have to be made out, otherwise the carrier itself would get the social- 
security card. There seems to be a very loose way of handling social- 
security cards, 

Senator Leuman. It is my feeling that a great many farmers em- 
ploy these wetbacks with full knowledge that they are wetbacks. Is it 
your idea that if we imposed more severe penalties on farmers and 
others who knowingly employ wetbacks—and I emphasize the word 
“knowingly”—that we would have substantially better control and 
could reduce the number of wetbacks remaining in this country by a 
very considerable amount? Is that your vistet 

Mr. Noakes. Yes. I think if each association or farmer was 
bonded for each man he brought in, and it was large enough that it 
would penalize him if he didn’t return the man to the recruiting 
center or across the border, that he would suffer. But under present 
circumstances, if he pays $15 for railroad fare, he can pass it on to 
the next farm over here, and he suffers nothing. He may even get 
his $15 back. ' 

But the railroads were highly bonded, and they did everything in 
the world to see that they got their bond back by returning the worker 
to his native land. Out of 100,000 there were 2,500 that were never 
located, but I guess that will happen any time. But I do definitely 
think that the farmer should be fully responsible for the return of 
the agricultural worker to his country. 

Then I think there should be severe penalties for anyone knowingly 
employing aliens or wetbacks. In the railroad industry we find 
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them; yes. It is becoming more apparent every day that they are 
there. 

[ think, even though I am not on the same side of the table as 
management, neverthe eless I am certain in my mind that top manage- 
ment has no idea at all as to whether a man Is a citizen or he is a wet- 
back. I do know that if there was something set up and the railroads 
were asked to work in conjunction with the Immigration Department 
in keeping out these aliens, that they would go all-out to weed out 
the wetback; and in hiring, if there was just some information given 
them, they would work with the departments. 

Senator Lenman. I think there are a certain number of cases where 
farmers and others innocently employ wetbacks, and I do not want to 
penalize them. 

Mr. Noakes. No. 

Senator LenmMan. But on the other hand, I feel that there are many 
thousands of cases where a farmer knows definitely that he is em- 
ploying a wetback. 

Mr. Noakes. Yes; J] think that is true. 

Senator LenmMan. Even on the acknowledgment of the man who 
is employed, in many instances. And yet, under the existing law, 
under the bill that was passed here in the Senate 2 or 3 weeks ago 
there is no real penalty imposed on those people. 

Mr. Noakes. I didn’t see any. 

Senator Lenman. That is what we tried to get through the Senate. 
I think it is a great pity and a great weakness that we failed. 

Mr. Noakes, That is right. I think it is very true about bringing 
them in. It is just a year ago or so that the Department of Labor 
learned about the Metz-O’Dw: yer Farm case concerning the hiring of 
wetbacks. We attempted to ascertain what would be the position 
of the Labor Department in this respect, and I took the matter up 
with Secretary of Labor Tobin. He wrote me that he would give 
me a report on their action. However, to date, we have heard nothing. 

Senator Leaman. Thank you very much for your very clear 
statement. 

I understand the committee meets again at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., of 
the same day. 


. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Humpnrey. Mrs. Tilley, would you like to come forward ? 
We are very happy that you could come and be with us. 

You know one of the real regrets of a man in the Senate is that he 
misses so many good people. I have been wanting to listen to every 
witness. Yesterday I had to leave and missed several very fine pre- 
sentations. But today I will be here to get your advice and counsel. 
TI think I need it. 

Would you identify yourself now and proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. M. E. TILLEY, WOMEN’S DIVISION OF CHRIS- 
TIAN SERVICE, METHODIST CHURCH, ATLANTA, GA. 


Mrs. Trttey. I am Mrs. M. E. Tilley, of Atlanta, Ga. I am repre- 


senting the woman’s division of Christian Service of the Methodist 
¢ hurch. 
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The woman’s division of Christian Service has a membership of 
114 million women in the Methodist churches of our Nation. 

A part of its purpose, as authorized by General Conference, the law- 
wine body of the Methodist Church is— 
to enlist and organize the efforts of Christian women, young people, and children 
in behalf of native and foreign groups, needy childhood and community welfare. 

Charged with this responsibility, the woman’s division of Christian 
Service has taken the following action in reference to migratory labor, 
which gives official support for our appearance before your committee: 

That we work for State and Federal laws with safeguards for favorable 
labor conditions, regulation of transportation, adequate standards of living, 
and protection from unemployment for migrant labor. 

Although many programs of the agricultural migrants must be met by 
national planning, we recognize that much must be done by local women. 

We recommend : 

That local women make it their concern to know local conditions of migrants, 
or migrants in transit through their communities, do what needs to be done 
locally and report needs to appropriate State authorities. 

Senator Humrnrey. About 2 days ago that was a point I was 
strongly emphasizing, the importance of local people doing as much 
as they ean do with their own community resources and their own 
community facilities. 

Secondly, I was recommending that they take their case to local 
authorities because I think there is a great deal that local authorities, 
State and county and municipal, can do that would be of great help. 
I suggested that we not rely entirely upon the Federal Government 
when there is so much that can be done more intimately and I think 
more effectively at local levels. 

Mrs. Titiry. I wish I had brought some exhibits that I intended 
to bring to show you what we are doing i in local communities toward 
recreation for the children. In the summertime we have caravans of 
youths going from these labor settlements to other settlements, putting 
on recreation programs and doing something to get the community 
itself interested in the very life of the people who are there maybe 
for a few days or for a few weeks. 

We are doing something at the local level. That is one reason I am 
up here. I have come to plead to get the very legislation you are 
talking about. 

Senator Humpurey. We thank you. 

Mrs. Trtiy. I would like to say this. I have worked for the past 
11 years as secretary of the economic committee of our Woman’s 
Division that brought i in these recommendations. 

And the women in the local church are aware. They know and are 
concerned. In Michigan, church women took me to see a group of 
stranded Mexicans, living in a cove. They related to me the stories 
we all know of the Mexican agricultural worker in our Nation. This 
group was speaking no English and living in squalor and dirt. 

In a recent trip that took me to California and Texas on another 
errand I sat with Methodist women who were discussing the same 
people with the same attendant story. In Georgia, we were concerned 
about the 1,600 Negroes corraled last year and sent to follow the crops 
on the eastern seaboard. In Tennessee they know of the labor pool 
operating across State lines as cotton is ready for picking in Missis- 
sippi. Florida women have been aware a long time of the problems 
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of the migrant vegetable gatherer and through their efforts needed 
State legislation was passed. 

We are questioning many things. 

Why shouldn’t agriculture, like industry, provide decent jobs? 

Isn’t labor shortage in seasonal agricultural work a problem of job 
standards ¢ 

Is migrant labor a threat to local labor ? 

Our concern, and the real reason I have been sent to you in the 
name of the Methodist women, is for steps to be taken to maintain labor 
standards of wage and hour, to prevent child labor; for legislation, 
which we know Congress, if it will, can give, that will require decent 
housing. At least we would like for them to have houses with screens 
and running water if possible. If not, at least the screens and that 
there be room for their families so that they will not be crowded in 
one room. 

Returning to my statement, we want Congress to pass legislation 
covering health, recreation, and education legislation that will regu- 
late private employment agencies and govern transportation for the 
migrant laborers of our Nation. 

In article 43 of the Methodist Social Creed are these words: 

We think of what is happening to the personalities of the million migrant 
children of United States, who are under 16 years of age, without local, State, 
or residential rights, without the benefits of any of the public services of 
health, education, and welfare, a million children, for the most part, receiving 
less education than even the little received by their parents—a million children 
with no stable family life, no security. 

Measuring the State and Federal laws against the need to insure 
the fullness of personal development of these children, they are weak 
and inadequate. 

We are “offending these litle ones,” and in the years to come, we 
will find the “millstone tied around our neck.” 

For the sake of these children, for the sake of all migrant families, 
in the name of the Methodist women, in common decency for all of us, 
I stand here and plead for legislation that will provide a better life 
for the migrants of our Nation. 

May I add that for 8 years I was secretary of social action for the 
Methodist women of the nine southeastern States. That dealt with 
racial and economic problems in both industry and agriculture. Now 
[am with the Southern Regional Council concerned with all of the 
problems of the South. I was very familiar with the work of the 
‘arm Security Administration. I very often rode with agents in the 
counties and also with the Farmers Home Loan Administration. One 
of the things that makes us realize that we are doing something for 
these migrant families is what I saw what the Farm Security Admin- 
istration do for those families, families which were almost hopeless 
and in dispair, I mean. They had no ambition. They had some help 
from the Farm Security Administration and now from the Farmers 
Home Loan Administration. 

I have gone there 1 year and then gone back the next year. You 
can see the change in the whole pattern of family living. You can 
see how the children progressed in school. You can see a change in 
the home and the farm. 

These people are migrant people and are people with a problem. 
Under the present situation we are crushing them. In regard to the 
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proposed bills that you have, there are things in them that fall within 
the scope of what we decided. The bill regulating private employ- 
ment agencies engaged in interstate commerce and adequate living 
accommodations for migrant workers is so in line with our ideas that 
it might have been written by our own economic committee. For 12 
vears I have been secretary of the Economic Committee of the 
Women’s Division of Christian Services. All of these things come 
across our desk as we work. On that committee is one Mexican woman 
and the women are scattered all over the Nation. 

These two proposed bills could have been written by the Methodist 
women. 

This question of adequate housing worries us. Last year for the first 
time Georgia had some migrant laborers in the south of the State. 
They were put in vacant tenant houses that had been vacant for some 
years. ‘They were put in barracks which had been Government sur- 
plus. They were put to live in those. Then for the first time last year 
we had in Georgia the movement of people from north Georgia to 
pick cotton in south Georgia. Again the housing conditions were 
not adequate. They were old tenant houses that had not been used in 
years. 

Senator Humenrey. I am bringing up the word “adequate” because 
we had some discussion of what we would call adequate housing be- 
fore. I think your point was well taken that adequate housing should 
provide some rooms and screens to keep out the flies and bugs and 
running water along with modern toilet or sanitary facilities. 

Mrs. Titry. That is necessary for the protection of the community 
itself. 

Senator Humrnurry. We have a little conflict of interest before this 
committee between those who say we have to be practical about these 
things and people like yourself who are concerned, as you put it here, 
about a million children and the lives of these children and what is 
going to happen to them. I sometimes wonder if being practical is not 
being idealistic in the long run because I cannot see anything practical 
about letting a million children go to rot. 

Mrs. Titty. We are terribly concerned about the education of them. 
You have not done anything yet. Congress has not proposed anything 
to help with the education of the children. We are interested in the 
Federal committees because we think there are things which go far 
beyond any one agency of the Government. 

Senator Humrnrey. That is the bill for a Federal committee. You 
would support the general idea of that ? 

Mrs. Titty. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think that has great possibilities. I will 
be very candid with you. If that bill is not reported out by this sub- 
committee then there is something wrong with the chairman. I am 
very strong for that particular bill despite the comment to the con- 
trary. This is maybe an expression of prejudice, but it is one I hope 
to fulfill. I think we should report that bill out, get it out of the full 
committee and onto the floor and pass it. The coordinating committee 
is the beginning point to start from. This committee will have a 
continuing effect in regard to long-range possibilities of studies and 
investigations and in getting local communities as well as the State 
and Federal agencies, to do their job. 
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There is so much that can be done without even passing too many 
extra laws. There is a lot of fine work being done by groups such 
as yours. I think we have reason to be somewhat encouraged. I 
think the lot of these migrant people has improved in some areas 
because of its social consciousness and leadership of many women like 
yourself and many others. 

Mrs. Titiy. We, too, will be disappointed if the Federal committee 
bill is not reported out. The labor committee will hear from the 
Methodist women if it is not reported out. 

Senator Humpnrey. My mother has been an active werker for 
years. I do not want to disappoint her. 

Mrs. Titty. There are one or two other things that have come to 
light in regard to this proposed Federal committee. 

Much as we regret it, we know mechanization is doing something 
to ourselves and to the farm family. The day laborer and the share- 
cropper is of yesterday. Tuskegee is making a study of 114 million 
Negroes. They are crowded into the cities, making a housing problem. 
Yet no amount of wage has lured them very far as migrant laborers. 
You do have some of them in Memphis in that pool of labor. When 
you go into the situation in Tuskegee, they are trying to find out why 
you cannot get them as migrant ‘laborers because they are more or 
less on the relief rolls of the « city. I think it goes without saying they 
know what they would face in regard to discrimination and the other 
things that would follow a Negro in that sort of employment. And 
they are not answering the call. 

The Methodist women are for the minimum wage. We would not 
want any lower standard than the 75 cents. That is what we stand 
for. 

Incidentally, the Methodist women are for collective bargaining 
whether it is in industry or agriculture. 

Senator Humrnurey. You are making me very happy, Mrs. Tilly. 
I just love to hear the Methodist women speak up like this. It is 
just like ringing liberty bells again. 

Mrs. Titty. They are for collective bargaining and so is the Meth- 
odist Church. We just do not say it for industry. I brought this in 
because I heard something about it this morning. 

The Methodist women and all church women are concerned about 

he development of human personality and are opposed to anything 
that will adversely affect that development. 

Senator Humpurey. Mrs. Tilly, I think you have been very modest 
today. You have not told us about some of your own great and 
wonderful work. As the chairman of this subcommittee and as a 
plain American citizen, and I hope a good American citizen, I am 
very honored that you have come before our committee because we 
know of your work in the field of the President’s Commission on 
Civil Rights. I believe one of your leading newspapers in Georgia, 
the Atlanta Constitution, called you The Woman of the South in 
regard to social welfare and many other fine and wonderful attributes. 
One of the good things about being a Senator is that you get to meet 
such nice people. 

Mrs. Tiiiy. I have fights on the other side, too. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is what makes life interesting. 

I really appreciate your testimony. You can rest assured that the 
committee will take it to heart. 
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Mrs. Try. We are appreciative of the fact that we have this op- 
portunity and thank you very much, 

Senator Humeurey. Mr. Hudgens, we will hear from you now. We 
are very happy that you would come to us and give us some advice and 
counsel. We have talked about the Farm Security Administration 
so much during this hearing that it was the feeling of the committee 
members and the staff that we should get a historical statement of the 
development of the Farm Security Administration and some of the 
work that it did. 

I have been provided here with a little information about you and 
I suppose that you, too, like most people that accomplish things are 
generally too humble to state their own good qualifications, 

You were with the Farm Security ‘Administration as the Field 


Director ? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. HUDGENS, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Hupeens. I was Associate Administrator. 

Senator Humpurey. It was under your administration that the 
farm-labor program was developed in the early years of World War 
Il? 

Mr. Hupeens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Now, you are director of the American Inter- 
national Association for Nelson Rockefeller; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hupoeens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. As I understand this association, it is applying 
internationally some of the principles and programs which were de- 
veloped here in America on a national basis under the Farm Security 
Administration ¢ 

Mr. Hupeens. Yes, sir. 

Its work is to administer programs for technical assistance abroad. 
Our primary interest is to develop in countries which need and want 
it administrative assistance and technical know-how in order to build 
up the economic base for a better standard of living. The majority 
of our projects are in rural areas. We are trying to establish the 
process by which rural people learn to help themselves. I have been 
very much impressed with how much the people in Latin America 
know about the rural rehabilitation program and the agricultural 
labor programs that this Government has conducted and ‘how much 
interest they have in profiting by our experience. 

So my interest in the matters before this committee not only remains 
now but antedates my present job considerably. From 1934 to January 
1947 I was connected with the Farm Security Administration, first 
as regional director in the Southeastern States and later as Associate 
Administrator in Washington. I resigned to engage in the work | 
am now doing. 

Senator Humpnurey. We regret that you resigned. 

Mr. Hupcens. Thank you, sir. 

The Farm Security, as you know, was a Federal agency engaged in 
administering programs of rural rehabilitation and resettlement, of 
supervised credit and other activities related to the welfare of small 
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farmers. During 7 crucial years it also administered the migra- 
tory labor program authorized under the various acts of Congress. 
This program is considered by many to have been the most significant 
attack on the very complex problems of migratory labor in the histor y 
of this country. Certainly during that period it was a very deter- 
mined attack. 

Senator Humprrey. What period was that ? 

Mr. Hupeens. From the bottom of the depression, until 1943 when 
the labor program was taken away from Farm Security. 

Farm Security experience is pertinent today to any long-range plan- 
ning for basic legislation dealing with this most important subject. 

There is no point, Mr. Chairman, in dise ussing the FSA experience 
except insofar as it bears on the present course of action, but there are 
certain conclusions that are obvious and do have a bearing on the 
task that faces this committee. 

| would like to say first, if there was a secret reason for Farm 
Security success, it was the fact that we wanted to do something about 
the problem that was assigned to us, and for a brief period had the 
necessary authority. 

Senator Humpurey. I am glad to hear you say that because I 
think that is probably the secret now. 

Mr. Huverns. I would like to talk especially to the administrative 
aspects of the program that will be required for the administration 
of migratory labor programs. 

Any program must finally be pinned down to some line of action. 
It is usually easier to outline the program than it is to find the handle 
tocatch hold administratively. If we are fuzzy about the administra- 
tive authority and set-up, we will produce fuzzy results. 

This committee may be interested in a brief review of the objectives 
of the program that Farm Security was assigned to administer. 

Farm Security experience represented several significant under- 
takings. It was the first action program by the Federal Government 
designed to alleviate the living and working conditions of migrant 
workers. It was the largest program of handling displaced persons 
prior to the wartime dislocations in Europe. It was the first importa- 
tion of foreign agricultural workers. It was the first serious challenge 
to the unrestricted exploitation of agricultural labor by producers. 

[t was the first attempt to separate the workers’ rights to certain 
public services like housing and medical care from his job. The 
simple act which added more dignity to the working conditions of 
the agricultural labor than any other one thing, was the separation 
of the public services which he as a citizen was entitled to from his 
job. 

It was the first attempt of the Federal Government to impose even 
moderate standards that would provide a measure of the bare decencies 
of life for a neglected group of American citizens. 

It was the first attempt to provide a contractual relationship between 
employer and employee which in turn furnished a measure of secu- 
rity for the seasonal workers in agriculture. 

From the beginning the FSA labor camp program was highly con- 
troversial, but there need be no speculation about our intent, nor of 
the ea, we had to carry it out. We actually did test new plans 
and new ideas. Some of our experience was surprisingly successful 
and all of it was valuable. For that reason, as well as for the sheer 
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volume of business handled by this agency, it would not be wise to 
overlook this experience when you write into law the public policy on 
migratory labor. 

Senator Humenrey. Mr. Hudgens, I am going to ask a very simple 
and obvious question. I heard about this FSA program. I watched 
it in operation out in the Dakotas in the depths of the depression. 
Why did they stop this program ? 

Here is something that is working and gets going and all at once 
we stop it. We have not stopped the whole program. We still have 
the Farmers Home Loan Administration, but in terms of the migra- 
tory labor aspects and some of the more depressed aspects, we have let 
up on it. 

You are no longer in Government now. Tell me why we have 
stopped it ? 

Mr. Hupecens. In the next few pages of my statement I have tried 
to answer that. I will try to expand it further if necessary. 

Senator Humpnrey. I can always see why something that fails 
should be stopped. Frequently that does not even happen, but stop- 
ping something that succeeds has always been amazing to me. It 
works, so somebody is against it. 

Mr. Hupeens. The first agricultural workers camp was built in 
1935. They remained under FSA direction for nearly 7 years. The 
program was transferred by Public Law 45 in the year 1943 to the 
Office of Labor of the War Food Administration. This transfer 
terminated all FSA activities of recruiting, transporting, training, 
placing, and housing farm workers for seasonal and year-round jobs. 

At the time FSA turned over the program to the Office of Labor, 
there were 95 migratory labor camps with accommodations for about 
75,000 persons at any one time. Half of these camps were the per- 
manent type and the other half were mobile units. The permanent 
camps were distributed in 9 States. The mobile camps were being 
used in 14 States. 

During the thirties you will recall one of the chief characteristics of 
the farm-labor force in the United States was the abundance. With 
the outbreak of World WFar II, this abundance had disappeared. 
Many migratory workers joined the Armed Forces and a greater 
number took industrial jobs. Still others were immobilized by tire 
and gas shortages. Acute labor shortages developed in many areas 
where once there had been an oversupply. 

In that situation the labor camps became important to many others 
besides the workers. Because the camps provided clean living condi- 
tions, they attracted workers. Mobile camps were moved from one 
area to another where the need for seasonal labor was the greatest and 
the workers always followed. Housing always attracted the better 
workers. Workers living in camps were healthier and, therefore, 
more efficient because of sanitation and medical facilities. The camps 
became the instrument for more efficient use of available labor. Farm 
placement supervisors of the United States Employment Service had 
offices in most of the camps. 

This systematizing of migratory labor supply and demand greatly 
reduced the wasted man hours that has resulted from the old hit or 
miss system under which workers and employers got together. 

In response to the demand for additional workers during the har- 
vest season of 1942, the Federal Government authorized a program 
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of recruiting workers in areas where they were available and trans- 
porting them to areas where the seasonal workers were needed. I refer 

to domestic workers. It was about the same time that the first agree- 
ment between the governments of Mexico and the United States ] pro- 
vided for bringing Mexican nationals into the United States for 
seasonal farm work. 

The recruiting, transporting, and housing of Mexican laborers was 
handled by F SA through the same facilities as other seasonal laborers 

were handled and as labor was handled when there had been a sur plus 
of workers. 

It is notable that the treaty between the United States and Mexico 
for the importation of Mexican labor into the United Sates provided 
the first effort to establish minimum working conditions for agricul- 
tural workers. 

z he most important stipulations in the treaty were: 

That Mexicans should be paid the prev vailing wage for the work 
as which the *y were transported with a minimum ‘of 30 cents or equiv- 
alent under piece rate system. This 20 cents minimum which was 
inserted at the insistence of the Mexican Government was the first 
attempt that I have ever heard of to fix a minimum wage for agri- 
cultural work. 

2. They should be guaranteed employment at least for 75 percent 
of the work days during the contract period. 

That transport: ition to the work area and return to the point of 
or iin would be paid by the United States. 

That the worker should be provided with sanitary housing. 

That they would receive the same health guarantees afforded 
asdavatie agricultural workers. 

6. That they would not be discriminated against. 

That they would be employed only where domestic workers were 
not available and would not be used to lower the wae and working 
standard of domestic workers employed in the same are 

These stipulations do not seem now to be very lente, but 10 years 
ago they were considered revolutionary and there was much criticism 
of this attempt to introduce standards into the use of seasonal labor. 
At the time, we doubted they would have been approved by the United 
States Government, except under the firm insistence of the Mexican 
Government. 

Later similar standards were established for domestic workers who 
were transported at Government expense, but this did not apply to 
agricultural workers generally, only to workers transported at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

It is interesting to note the rationalization which supported the 
decision to extend these guarantees to domestic workers. The decision 
was made by the War Man Power Commission and the Department 
of Agriculture and two reasons were given : 

1. It would be discriminatory for the Government to make guaran- 
tees to citizens of another country which it would not offer to its own 
citizens. 

Senator Humenrey. We have forgotten that one lately. 

Mr. Hupvcens. There was evidence that the Mexican Government 
had been more protective of its own nationals than the United States 
was of its own citizens. 
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2. As a practical inducement for recruiting, it was necessary that 
workers be given reasonable assurance as to the employment and work- 
ing conditions and the earnings they might expect if they were to 

‘avel long distances for temporary farm “work. 

This was a positive step although some of us still remember the tone 
of apology with which it was announced. 

Another aspect of this labor program worth examining was the 
attempt to systematize the distribution of labor. The movement of 
workers was carefully planned to correspond to the cropping season. 
The growers signed employment agreements with FSA embodying 
the conditions and the duration of the employment. FSA signed 
with each worker an agreement listing employment conditions. 
American workers who broke their contracts, forfeited their protec- 
tion and return transportation. Foreign workers who broke their 
contracts were subject to repatriation after formal he: arings. 

It is interesting to note, while there was no criticism of subsidized 
programs for the importation of foreign laborers, there was strong 
criticism of the efforts to transport and redistribute domestic workers. 

Growers appeared especially resentful of efforts to establish work- 
ing standards for domestic workers. FSA was accused of “tamper- 
ing,” of “sponsoring sightseeing tours” and of “spoiling of worthless 
people.” 

SenatorHumpurey. That is something difficult to do. 

Mr. Hupcens. These words are all in quotation marks, Mr. Chair- 
man, Spoiling worthless people is defined as allowing them to get 
used to something to which they are not entitled. 

Senator Humpnrey. I have heard a number of words like that 
recently. 

Mr. Huperns. Public Law 45 in 1943, in which the labor program 
of FSA was transferred, appropriated $26 million for farm labor 
supply activities to be expended by the State extension service and the 
War Food Administration. The extension service was not respon- 
sible for mobilizing farm labor for use in a State and the War 
Food Administration for administering the interstate and foreign 
phases of the program. 

There were two significant limitations placed on the expenditure 
of this appropriation. 

One was that no part of the funds could be used to transport any 
worker who had previously engaged in agriculture from any county 
without the prior consent im writing of a county extension agent in 
that county. 

The other limitation was that none of the funds— 
shall be used directly or indirectly to fix, regulate, or impose minimum wages 
or housing standards, to reguiate hours of work, or to impose or enforce col- 
lective bargaining requirements or union membership with respect to any agri- 
cultural worker, except with respect to workers imported into the United States 
from a foreign country and then only to the extent required to comply with 
the agreements with the Government of that foreign country. 

Senator Humpurey. They got a dandy “fix” in there. That must 
have been in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Hupcens. It was in Public Law 45. 1 think a lot of people 
had a hand in that. 

Senator Humpurey. No one man could have figured all that out. 

Mr. Hupeens. This was interpreted as being designed to remove any 
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illusion that anyone might have that Congress was interested in the 
welfare of the workers as people. 

Senator Humpnrey. We want to get that perfectly clear. 

Mr. Hupcens, The 95 migratory labor camps were transferred to 
the Office of Labor and continued to be used to house farm workers 
during the war. The character of the program however had changed. 
There was more emphasis on the importation of foreign labor and less 
on the long-range solution that might be advanced by increasing the 
mobility and the usefulness of domestic workers. This was in the 
face of the opinion of some of the responsible administrators in the 
Office of Labor that if properly utilized the domestic labor supply 
was adequate for harvesting that year’s crop. 

I have followed the hearings of this committee with great interest. 
You have accumulated an accurate and well-documented description 
of conditions under which migratory labor originated, moved, lived 
and worked in the period prior to the Second World War. It is not 
necessary that 1 add anything further on this point except to say 
that I do not beheve the accounts have been exaggerated. Conditions 
ranged from bad to disgraceful. There was considerable public 
sentiment in favor of alleviating these conditions. 

I stated that the Farm Security Administrator administered the 
labor program through seven crucial years. They were crucial so 
far as agricultural labor was concerned, because they included the 
time of the greatest surplus as well as the time of the most acute 
shortage. One might think that in going from one extreme of un 
employment to the other extreme of shortage, there would have been 
some period when the situation might be called equitable. Such, 
however, was not the case and the reason why it was not the case is 
based on other factors than the number of available workers. The 
reason is found in our agricultural policy, in the management of our 
labor supply and in the condition of our over-all economy. 

I would like to pursue that point a little further. American agri 
culture is not geared to the downward distribution of benefits that 
are essential to the solution of the migratory labor problem. The 
use of seasonal labor is the only part of American agriculture that 
has not been stabilized. The rest of agriculture has been stabilized 
through the more or less equitable distribution of subsidy amone 
producers. 

Our refusal to give the same attention and the same fair portion 
of agricultural subsidy to the agricultural labor problem solutior 
the prime contributing factor to this lack of stabilitv. The American 
agricultural policy is not geared to the downward distribution of 
benefits that are essential to its solution. 

Senator Humpenrey. When you say “downward” you mean what ? 

Mr. Hupaens. From the pro luecer down to the labor he employ S 

Senator Humpurey. You do not mean the weakening of benefit: 
but that it spreads itself? It moved from the producer down to thi 
worker, from the larger producer, to the smaller producer, and so on 
down the line 

Mr. Huperns. That is another way of saying that our a 
policy does not protect the workers participating in the benefits 01 
American agriculture. American agriculture from a technical point 
of view, is the most efficient in the world, efficient in almost every 
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aspect except in the management of its seasonal labor supply. The 
system that has persisted until now should be challenged for its sheer 
inefficiency. 

In 1942 under the pressure of wartime shortages it was necessary 
to schedule the movement of agricultural workers, as I have described 
above. It is estimated that the crops of California in that year were 
harvested with one-third to one-half of the seasonal labor that had 
previously been considered normal. 

There were other factors involved, but for the most part it was the 
opportunity for a coordinated and orderly movement of labor and the 
availability of housing facilities that accounted for most of the dif- 
ference. Even this first introduction of system into management of 
our agricultural labor supply increased the dependability and effi- 
ciency of workers and the producers were assured as dependable a 
labor supply as was available to any employers of labor at that time. 

Senator Douctas. Were the crops staggeréd so that you could move 
the men on from one place to another? 

Mr. Huncens. Yes. I explained earlier that the Farm Security 
Administration entered into contracts with the growers several weeks 
ahead of time for a certain number of workers to be delivered at spe- 
cific area centers. They were scheduled, for example, all the way from 
southern California and Arizona up into Washington and Oregon and 
some of them were scheduled for stop-over at places they were needed 
on the return trip. The first contracts by which this scheduling was 
made possible were made as part of the treaty between the United 
States and Mexico. The contract also called for employment of at 
least 75 percent of the period for which the grower contracted. This 
type contract was later extended to domestic workers who were trans- 
ported at Government expense. 

Senator Dovexas. I apologize for raising the question again. 

Senator Humpurey. I think the point that is being made here is 
there was a period of time when domestic workers shared in some of 
the same benefits that the imported workers did. 

Then in 1943 they unequivocally removed these benefits in the 
appropriation in Public Law 45. 

{r. Hupcens. Yes. Congress transferred the program from Farm 
Security to another agency and stipulated that no part of the program 
appropriation should be used to set standards of work or housing or 
to regulate hours. 

It is amazing the extent to which seasonal work had been regarded 
as a form of relief. Not only were the wages kept at relief levels, but 
it is not exaggeration to say that the whole group was looked on as 
reliefers. It is well known to this committee that producers who 
employed a large amount of seasonal labor built their operation not 
only on a surplus of labor, but on what might be called a surplus of 
a surplus. This means that a too small gross labor income was di- 
vided between too many workers, which in turn means that the produc- 
tion cost was subsidized by the relief load, not the public relief load 
but the relief load hidden within the labor group that held down the 
wages and the efficiency of the whole. Even those of us who have been 
concerned for the welfare of agriculture workers feel that they were 
reliefers and in retrospect I realize that we wasted a lot of time, as 
we are doing now, in alibiing as to cause and in efforts to find a one- 
shot solution for the whole problem. 
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The efforts of Farm Security to convert this “charity” operation 
into a normal businesslike employer-employee relationship was heart- 
ily resented in the beginning. This resentment was proof that we 
were attacking the heart of the problem. It was resented less when 
it finally paid off in increased efficiency. Increased efficiency thai, I 
might say, also added some dignity to the role of the worker. 

There are certain conclusions that may be drawn from Farm Se- 
— experience. 

The problems of migratory labor cannot be solved in a vacuum. 
F aaa that support our economy at a high level are more significant 
than working conditions. ‘The wartime ‘shortage of labor gave the 
agricultural worker a stouter tool for bargaining for a better position 
than FSA labor camps did. It is difficult to visualize a solution of 
this problem except under conditions of relative full employment. 

The problem of the argicultural worker is a Federal problem. At 
this late date this point does not appear to need arguing. The pro- 
blem itself is founded in the fact that the seasonal agricultural labor 
force was built first on a poverty-motivated movement across State 
lines. Certain States had a surplus of unskilled workers. Other 
States had too few. ‘The latter thought it necessary to protect them- 
selves against exploitation by a flood of displaced persons. The 
States from which the migration came repudiated their absentee 
citizens and the States to which they migrated generally denied 
liability for noncitizens. 

Positive action to improve the status of migratory workers had to 
include certain welfare benefits by the Federal Government that in- 
dividual States could or would not perform. The problem therefore 
became an interstate problem. It remains so and has to be dealt with 
as suc h. 

The anticipated danger from the Government’s attempt to aid 
in i equitable distribution of argicultural labor did not materialize. 
In the beginning of the labor-camp program many producers were 
fearful and suspicious. There was bitter opposition against the estab- 
lishment of the housing and community facilities that would make it 
easier for laborers to plan group activities. Much of the opposition 
of those days later appeared unwarranted. In fact, by the end of 

Nee more than 16 States and 50 counties had requested new camps. 

\ dependable recruiting service and transportation service and de- 
pendable administration of ¢ ommunity facilities appeared to have met 
most of the requirements of the producers and the workers. 

4. By proper contracts and scheduling of labor, crops can be har- 
vested with much fewer seasonal laborers than had been considered 
iormal in prior years. That was true on the west coast as well as on 
the Atlantic seaboard. It is notable that housing facilities and dis- 
tribution centers added materially in any part of the country not only 
to the availability of labor but to the improvement in the quality of the 
vorkers. 

Senator Dove.as. Are you saying then that in the case of the local 
growers they wanted to maintain a surplus labor pool in effect? 

Mr. Hupeens. Yes, I think so. 

Senator Dovae.as. In order to keep the rate down ? 

Mr. Hupcens. I do not know whether that was the primary reason 
but there were others. When the crop is ready to be harvested and 
there are no workers in sight, the producer gets panicky. Next year 
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he remembers he was panicky. So he likes to see so much labor that 
even if part goes away, there will still be enough. I think there is 
evidence that the producers looked on any attempt to stabilize labor 
as an attempt to organize labor and any attempt to organize labor 
was an antiproducer movement. Therefore they were automatically 
against it. A shortage of seasonal labor is the producer’s nightmare. 

Senator Doveras. Let us carry that out further. What you are say- 
ing then is if you take the summation of the individual requests for 
labor, since there will be an element of panic in each request, that 
the total is more than would be needed if you had a central picture 
of the whole situation and maintained a reserve pool which could meet 
the peaks for the individual growers. 

Is that what you are saying ¢ 

Mr. Huneens. Yes, sir. | think, to the growers the whole plan 
seemed impracticable. They doubted that the Government or any- 
one else could deliver at such and such a place on such and such a date 
100 workers when they asked for 100 workers. 

Senator Dovcias. Not everyone is in an emergency at the same 
time. 

Mr. Hupeens. That is right and a recognition of that point would 
go a long way toward stabilizing the employment of the necessary 
seasonal workers. 

5. The problems of migatory workers cannot be solved by any one- 
shot treatment. ‘There are too many factors involved. There is no one 
solution net so much because it may be legislatively unattainable, but 
because of the makeup of the labor group itself. We must face the 
fact that all the people now classified as migratory workers cannot find 
stable employment in agriculture. 

In this group are two main subgroups: The normal legitimate sea- 
sonal labor that is absolutely indispensable for the efficient operation 
of our agricultural plant and another group that is part unemployable 
and part relief and part surplus even to the full demands of agricul- 
ture. The line of demarcation between these two groups is hazy but 
the difference is distinct. 

As we begin to improve the conditions of labor employment in 
agriculture, the separation will be more obvious. Nevertheless, the 
first step is to bring stability into the employment of the first group 
by methods that have sufficed to bring stability into other segments 
of labor. Then to proceed to find a solution for the second group, 
namely the relief group, by methods that are already tested. We have 
precedent for both. The fact that relief and seasonal labor are mixed 
in together allows anyone wishing to do anything against either group 
to use the other group as an excuse. Our failure to pin down the 
normal and legitimate supply of seasonal labor has stymied efforts to 
solve the problems facing this country. 

Senator Doveras. How would you do that? 

Mr. Hupaens. By some modification of a contractual arrangement 
that I explained earlier, that will permit adequate wages and security 
of employment. Some modification adjusted to peacetime conditions 
of the system we used for the movement of labor will also be necessary, 
plus training programs and other methods by which workers are 
allowed to improve their skill. 

The need of American agriculture is for a dependable supply of 
efficient seasonal labor whose social status and welfare benefits are 
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neither the responsibility nor the patronage of the employer. The 
employer needs a dependable supply of efficient seasonal labor. ‘The 
worker needs the security that comes from efficiency, from mobility, 
from an opportunity to improve his skill and for the operation of 
justice that protects his right as a citizen to the usual public services 
that are available to everyone else. 

The formation of a rational policy respecting seasonal labor would 
require substantial subsidy. But it should be noted that even in the 
period of surplus of the 1940’s the Government was called on to sub- 
sidize an emergency sery ice. It would be more practical and less 
expensive if the Government subsidy were applied with the long- 
range solution in view of establishing the process by which the users 
of seasonal agricultural labor is stabilized rather than being spent to 
pull producers’ chestnuts out of the fire after the crisis arises. 

rhe nature of many crops in different parts of the United States will 
continue to require this dependable supply of seasonal labor. The 
advancing seasons make scheduling of workers simple and practical. 
It is to the advantage of everyone that labor be as efficient as possible 
and that means efficient in the method of its distribution as well as in 
the output of individual workers, the labor camps used as regional 
labor distribution centers showed enormous savings of time and 
workers. 

6. Every importation of foreign labor postpones the final solution. 
1 am convinced that foreign labor has sometimes been imported when 
there was no actual labor short: age. Adequate mobility of domestic 
labor would have sufficed. Mr. Roge rs, who was Chief of the Division 
of Labor in the United States Department of Labor during the war, 
testified before the House committee investigating wartime migration 
to this effect : 

With the labor we have in the United States properly utilized it (that is the 
importation of alien labor) should not be necessary. 

Senator Doveias. Does that not mean in practice that the Depart- 
ment of Labor tends to accept the requests of the growers and does 
not check them very thoroughly ? 

Mr. Hupcens. T have not followed this matter too closely in the last 
few years. I am convinced, during the war, under the pressure of 
harvest deadlines and under the testimony of producers who said there 
was a shortage of labor here, we imported more labor than was 
hecessary. 

Senator Dovenas. You do not know whether that is true after 1946? 

Mr. Hvpeens. No, sir. I have made some inquiries. I find no evi 
dence that the situation 1s any different from what it was then. 

[ might point out the restriction in Public Law 45, which I think I 
mentioned before, that no agricultural workers could be moved from 
a county without a certificate in writing from the county agency ex 
tension agent proved, in my opinion, an unnecessary handie: ap on 
recruiting of domestic labor. The removal of this restriction would 
have pro vided thousands of additional workers without detriment to 
the agricultural production in the counties from which they came. 

Senator Humrnurery. Is it not fair to say, too, that the removal of all 
these transportation benefits, housing benefits, and other services has 
likewise limited the av: Ea of domestic labor supply ? 

Mr. Hunecrns. Yes 
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Senator Humrnurey. You are talking about a labor supply in fact 
and in theory. In fact it is only a labor supply if it is on the job where 
it is needed. In theory we have got a domestic labor supply, but it is 
not being properly mobilized. I think your point is directed to the 
fact that the importation of foreign labor each and every time there 
is a hew and cry for it merely postpones the day we get at the basic 
problem here, which is the utilization of our domestic labor supply. 

Without drawing any conclusions, would it be fair at least to suggest 
this: That there may be some need for foreign labor but that the 
amount of foreign labor that is needed has never been properly justi- 
fied because of the failure to mobilize and effectively utilize the do- 
mestic labor supply ? 

Mr. Huperens. I think that is true. 

Senator Huxrurey. We have been bringing up in this hearing a 
conflict of interest that developed about 1949 when the Federal Ad- 
visory Council stated there was no need for importation of foreign 
labor. Within a month of this advice the Department of Labor was 
engaged in stressing the need for foreign labor and announcing it 
would be brought in. It appears that the Special Farm Labor Com- 
mittee, the ali-grower committee, let their views on foreign labor be 
known to the Secretary. All the emphasis of the Congress seems to 
be upon how we can get outside labor; all the emphasis of the admin- 
istrative units of government seem to be on that. 

IT am not an old hand in this, but I have been around a little bit. I 
have never heard anybody trying to find out how they were going to 
get domestic labor except to run an ad in the paper. If a man has a 
choice between 70 cents or 80 cents an hour, he does not have to have a 
college education to figure which is the more profitable. 

I gather there has been some dispute. I would not have to be a 
good judge to determine where the truth lies. 

Mr. Hcpeens. May I continue discussing the conclusions that I 
have drawn from FSA’s experience. 

7. The welfare of agricultural labor must be handled as a concern of 
labor and not as a concern of agriculture. The administrative inter- 
pretation of this conclusion to the present situation indicates that 
programs of recruitment and transportation of agricultural labor out 
of importation of foreign agricultural labor should be in the Depart- 
ment of Labor rather than in the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Doveias. Do they think it has been protected any better 
in the Department of Labor than in the Department of Agrictulture? 
Does not the record show the Department of Labor has virtually 
thrown the farm laborers overboard? ‘They will not want to admit 
that, but is that not true? 

Mr. Hupcens. I think that the interest of domestic agricultural 
workers has not been properly protected since 1943 either in the De- 
partment of Agriculture or in the Department of Labor. My point 
however is that the administration of labor relations and employer- 
employee relations have not been developed in agriculture as they have 
in industry. On the other hand, I believe that if the Department of 
Labor had the authority and really wanted to have an adequate pro- 
gram it could have an adequate program. 

One important factor in this consideration is that the committees 
of Congress who have the responsibility for agricultural legislation 
and for agricultural appropriations usually are chiefly concerned 
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with farmers as producers, and as hirers of labor rather than with 
laborers as members of our agricultural industry. 

Senator Dovetas. Is not the trouble really deeper, namely, the fact 
that industrial workers are now farily well organized? Farm workers 
are not organized. The Department of Labor will pay attention to 
the needs of industrial workers because if they do not the unions 
will turn the heat on them. But they can negiect the agricultural 
workers and throw them overboard because there is no corresponding 
organization of the farm workers. That is brutal language, but is 
not that the reality ? 

Mr. Hupeens. Yes, sir. I think that is true. 

Senator DovcGuas. All too often Government pays attention to 
people only when they can cause trouble if the Government does not 
pay attention. 

Mr. Hupeens. I will admit neither the Department of Agriculture 
nor the Department of Labor have done what I would consider an 
adequate job on the handling of agricultural labor. That may result 
from a lack of authority or a lack of inclination or both. 

But the administration of labor relations and employee-employer 
relations belongs in the Department of Labor. And in my opinion it 
will be administered there or nowhere. When the Department of 
Ariculture failed to look after the interest of the domestic agricultural 
worker it acted completely in character. When the Department of 
Labor fails to protect the interest of the domestic worker it acts out 
of character. The worker suffers in either case, but the latter failure 
can be corrected. 

Senator Humpnrey. Correct. And the fact that Public Law 78 
came from the Agricultural Committee of the Congress indicates just 
what you are talking about. I happen to be a very junior member 
of that committee, and I had just gotten on the committee when Public 
Law 78, in bill form, was before it. I must confess that the : agencies 
of Government that should be interested in the welfare of the migra- 
tory worker just did not have the program, and Senator Douglas 
remembers very well that we were trying to fight that battle on the 
floor. We just did not have any help. There was no program for 
the benefit of the migratory worker. 

Mr. Hupeens. These people, that is, migratory workers, are casual- 
ties of the evolution of our agricultural system, and there is wares 
inherent in the system that does anything about its own casualties 
Both these departments choose to treat these workers as nothing more 
than the casualties of a system, and neither cares much about the 
casualties of a system. 

Senator Humrurey. Is it not fair at least to assume, Mr. Hudgens, 
that a department of Government that has the responsibility, as the 
Department of Labor has, for the working conditions of laborers— 
las a responsibility to do more than just administer the law. The 
De partment of Labor also has responsibility for promoting and pro- 
tecting the interests and the standards of working people in this coun- 
try, and of promoting sound industrial and labor relations in this 
country. 

My feeling, and I have said this repeatedly during this hearing, is 
that if there were a will, if there were determination, if there were any 
pirit to do this job, we would not even have had to have the Presi- 
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dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor. Migratory workers are not 
only the casualties of a system; they are the casualties of political 
indifference. 

That is supplemental to what Senator Douglas said a moment ago. 
They are the casualties of a political “na man’s land” where you have 
agency after agency. We had the State Department over here. They 
feel they have just one little, narrow facet they have to be coneerned 
about. They said the foreign government was not complaining and 
so therefore they had not looked into the contract arrangements by 
which foreign laborers enter. I say we are supposed to do our own 
complaining and investigating. 

Then you get another department over, and they say, “Well, we 
have done our little part.” 

The fact is that everybody has his own wagon, and riding on sep- 
arate roads, and nobody seems to be getting in the parade to do the 
job that needs to be done. 

Mr. Hupvcens. May I mention one more conclusion ? 

The problem of controlling the influx of wetbacks is rooted in 
the nature and condition of the agricultural labor supply in this coun- 
try rather than exclusively in the character of the employer. The 
social and economic tragedy is not that some foreigners evade our 
immigration laws in search of work, The tragedy is that when they 
get here the conditions they find are so poor that they can lose them- 
selves in the migratory labor group. Enforcement of immigration 
laws against wetbacks will not cure the conditions that invited them. 

The first protective measure is to lift the level of the domestic worker 
to a level comparable to other workers. 

Senator Dovenas. How would you do that? That is something 
devoutly to be desired. 

Mr. Hupeens. Senator, there have been many sound recommenda- 
tions here for insuring standards of work and wages that can raise 
the level of living of agricultural labor. 

Senator Doucias. Is that what you meant ? 

Mr. Huperns. Yes, sir. Tam saying that the first thing is to raise 
the level of employment of the normal seasonal labor. Then there 
will remain some unemployed people and people on relief who must 
be handled as such. 

When the level of the normal legitimate seasonal agricultural 
worker is comparable to that of other labor, then the control of the 
influx of wetbacks will be less difficult and of less importance. 

Senator Doveras. The first step is to fix a minimum wage ¢ 

Mr. Hupcens. It seems to me, Senator, that until there is more 
cohesion among the agricultural labor group, wage rates are going 
to have to be fixed by some form of wage board determination, some 
what as we set up during the war rather than by a legally fixed mini 
mum wage. Protecting the floor of employment is what we should 
try to ia but the method of doing it has got to be fitted to the nature 
ot the group. 

Senator Dovcias. I was not insisting upon fixing wages by legisla 
tive fiat. You say the wage board of the Australian—— 

Mr. Hupcens. Something of that kind. With labor’s participation 
in that wage board determimation. 

Senator VDoucbas. Yes, of course. 
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Mr. Hupcens. Mr. Chairman, I should like to comment on the 
report of the President's Commission. My experience will support 
the major recommendations of the Commission. I think this Com- 
mission has done a thoroughly creative job, and has outlined a com- 
mendable set of goals. If Congress, in its basic legislation, would 
We ake clear that this report represents the direction in which we expect 
to aim our public policy, it would represent a tremendous forward 
step. The Federal Committee on Migratory Farm Labor would then 

wave a clear-cut road, not only to coordinate the Federal Government 
ictivities with those of State and private agencies, but could assume 

responsibility for outlining new goals and recommending step-by-step 
legislation toward those goals. 

If, in the beginning of "FSA’s hi mdling of agricultural labor under 
the Federal program, there had been a Federal Committee on Migra- 
tory Farm Labor as this Commission has conceived it in their recom- 
mendation, I believe that the essential part of the FSA program might 
have survived. There would have been a closer coordination of our 
ictivities with those of other Government agencies, a better under- 
ste comeing on the part of the public and of Congress, and probably 

s resistance on the part of producers, who were against any organi- 
zation th it threatened to come between them and their essential sup- 
oy of seasonal labor. Producers would have had greater assurance 
of the continuity of the Government's interest, not only mn the welfare 
of workers, but in bringing order into so important a segment as our 
agricultural industry. The creation of this committee would certainly 
constitute one of the most important things that Congress can do to 
register a dynaniic interest in this problem. 

L have one serious concern over the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, and that is the absence of a recommendation for an adminis- 
trative agency on which to place the responsibility for administering 
the Federal Government's policy. It seems to me that the respon- 
sibility of carrying out the Federal Government’s policy should be 
viven to one agency, and with that responsibility, enough authority 
ind turn-around room to carry out that responsi bility. Di ffusing 
responsibility between several agencies when something needs to be 
done is what I would call “approving in principle” and “nullifying 
n specifies.” 

The interests of the worker will inevitably fall between the chairs 
of even a well-intentioned group of well-intentioned individuals un- 
less we are able to pin down the responsibility for failure or, as the 
chairman pointed out earlier, the responsibility for success. 

This is an ideal time for taking the first determined steps in estab- 
ishing a basic program in this field. Most of the necessary factors are 
favorable, We are ina period of relatively full employme nt. There 
is much experience from the period of the depression and from the 
boom years, to spotlight the tougher problems. There is a better 

derstanding of the interdependability of the producer and labor 
in agriculture than ever before, and a better understanding of all these 
problems on the part of the public. The question is whether Congress 
s equally as conscious and is equally as interested in doing something 
ibout it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Senator Douglas? 

Senator Dovetas. No questions. 
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Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Hudgens, we are very grateful to you. We 
have interrogated you as you have gone along, so I do not think there 
is any need of us continuing it. The experience of the Farm Security 
Administration will surely be taken into account as we proceed in our 
deliberations. I think it is an experience that points at least a begin- 
ning toward a legislative approach to these problems. I want to 
thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Hupcens. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is Mr. Plone here? 

Mr. Prion. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. I understand you have to catch a train. 

Mr. Prone. With your permission, J would like to catch it. 

Senator Humpurey. You have my permission to catch it if you work 
through that statement in time. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT K. PLONE, COUNSEL FOR THE MEAT, 
CANNERY, AND FARM WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 56, AFL, CAMDEN, 
N. J. 


Senator Humpnrey. You are Mr. Albert K. Plone, general counsel 
of the Meat, Cannery, and Farm Workers Union? 

Mr. Puone. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Where are you from? 

Mr. Pione. Camden, N. J. That is my home base. 

Senator Dovetas. Is that a Federal union? 

Mr. Pione. No. It is chartered by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America. My experience in the 
migratory and seasonal labor extends between the four corners of this 
country, most of it outside of New Jersey. However, I would like 
to direct my remarks to the committee on behalf of this fine organ- 
ization, local 56, which has had a wonderful experience in this field. 

Senator Humeurey. You can do one of two things: You can either 
read your statement, or summarize your statement and place it in 
the record. 

Mr. Prone. I would like to read portions of the statement. 

Senator Humenrry. If you are trying to catch a 4 o’clock train 
you will have to be on the move. 

Mr. Prone. I appreciate your consideration. I will take no more 
than 20 minutes of your time. 

I might say that as counsel of this union, my experience extends 
with the union from the very infancy of its formation as a local 
union in the State of New Jersey. 

This union is particularly interested in the welfare of migratory 
workers in the State of New Jersey because it counts a large number 
of migrants among its members. The union has collective-bargaining 
agreements with industries engaged in the growing and processing 
of food and food products, all of which, with little exception, require 
the additional help of migratory workers during peak seasons. 

Leon B. Schachter, president of the union, appeared before the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Labor in September of 1950, 
and placed before it the position of the union, and you will find 
portions of it in the President’s committee report. 
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As stated before, local 56 has collective-bargaining agreements = 
jarge food- Te armen plants, including Seabrook Farms, located nea 
Bridgeton, N. J., a very unique and outstanding achievement, I ceiaks 
say. The Seabrook Farms’ operations are not only those of packing, 
freezing, and the dehy drating of foods, but it likewise is one of the 
largest industrial farms in the State. To our knowledge, the agree- 
ment that local 56 has with this farm owner is the only union shop 
farm contract in the country. 

I might digress by saying, as pointed out by you, Mr. Chairman 
and Senator Douglas, that that is where a lot of the legislative efforts 
could start, because, interestingly enough, it is this union, and this 
union only, that has been able to make possible by collective bar- 
gaining the acceptance by the employer of voluntary coverage under 
the unemployment compensation laws for his farm of workers, and 
we had quite a difficult job with our Unemployment Compensation 
Commission in New Jersey to even accept such «a voluntary coverage. 
But the articulateness of the migratory worker could only be found 
via the union. So, shall I say, implementing permissive legislation, 
there must be some agency such as is demonstrated by the action of 
this union, to bring about that desired result. ‘That is only one of 
the several phases. 

I have had some personal experiences along those lines, and many 
other lines, in dealing with the problem. I might say this, too, in 
passing: That in the operation of laws which cover seasonal em- 
ployees, unemployment compensation laws in nonexempt industries 
which are seasonal, you will find that those agencies tend to look 
askance upon the migratory worker when it comes to obtaining his 
benefits. I have had to litigate hundreds of unemployment compensa- 
tion claims for seasonal workers, who are looked upon, as was said by 
the previous speaker, as almost relief recipients. 

So at all times, their interests seem to be subverted to the somewhat 
narrow thinking of individuals in our less than urban communities. 

We studied the President’s committee’s report most carefully, and 
because we are quite familiar with the problem, we feel quite compe- 
tent tocomment on them asa whole. I don’t want to burden you with 
detailed comments, some of which are referred to in this statement. 

As found by the union during its years of experience represent- 
ing migratory workers, and as found in the report as well, the migrant 
workers are in no position to bargain. They enjoy meager returns 
for their hard work, and are subjected to complete disruption of anv 
form of normal community existence; and we have seen that right on 
the level year after year. : 

May I point out at this time that the union has been in this active 
field of representing seasonal and migrant workers, both agricultural 
and food processing, for more than 12 years last May. So our expe- 
rience is both prewar, war, and postwar in this very important field. 

I might again, with your permission, skip, and say, because I think 
on the minds of the members at least as expressed 
here today—is what shall and what can we do about it? We point 
out the disparity in wages which is clearly demonstrated in the 
report, and the fact that in many instances laws which are available to 
“at-home” workers are not available to migratory workers, particu- 
larly in the truly agricultural sense. One of the items, and shall 
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I say, one of the groups affected by the item that needs, in our opin- 
ion considerable strengthening, is the much-vaunted and very im- 
portant wage-and-hour law, Fair Labor Standards Act, which for 
years, ever since its passage in 1937, effective in 1938, has made second- 

class citizens out of a large segment of our seasonal—of course, which 
represents, in turn, migratory workers—in permitting exemptions for 
14 weeks of one elass with respect to overtime coverage and partial 
pres gt for an additional 14 weeks, making a total of 28 weeks 
out of a 52-week year. Those 28 weeks cover every possible con- 
c eavablety pe of agricultural processing that can be done. 

And on that basis, only through collective bargaining will we be 
able to combat that obvious discriminatory status of the seasonal 
worker. 

Senator Douveias. Do you have time and a half for over 40 hours? 

Mr. Prone. In many instances we have been able to negotiate 
clauses similar to that-—-not quite. We get terrific resistance because 
of the competitive angle with States and employers who are not or- 
ganized, so we get it after 44, or reduce the minimums. But we have 
been able to combat it in whole or in part, depending upon the partic- 
ular problems as we find them. 

But certainly the statute makes second-class citizens out of a large 
segment of people who probably don’t appear in the mind of indi- 

viduals speaking on behalf of ee workers; yet they are migrants. 

In New Jersey, for example, I know of the flow of ‘approximately 
2,000 people out of Maryland who come to work in New Jersey for 
approximately 6 months out of the year, many of whom go back home 
each and every year. They work in the oyster industry, and they 
work in the canneries, and so forth, and they truly are migrant in 
the sense of the word that they flow from State to State and are 
subjected to the substandard housing conditions we were talking about 
and that your committee has heard of before it from time to time. 

We attempted to do something during the war years, and Mr. 
Hudgens knows about this, with respect to helping in the flow of 
migratory workers for farms and for canneries; and this union worked 
out, with the National Farm Union, a very complete and very satis- 
factory program of exchange of workers, which we deal with at 
length in this report, and which was made known to the committee 
through Mr. Schachter in 1950, the organized migration plans worked 
out through the exchange membership bet ween local 56 and the South- 
ern Tenant Farmers Union, and during that time several thousand 
workers were brought up from the South under this arrangement; the 
plans were worked out by Mr. Schachter and Mr. Mitchell, who was 
sitting with me earlier today. Contracts were made, and I helped, if 
you please, in the administration of some of these contracts, and I 
know they worked because in one instance I had to threaten suit 
against an employer for failure to meet the minimum requirements of 
guaranteed work, and he made complete settlement and paid to 
these workers the balance of moneys due under that agreement of a 
minimum amount of time or wages over a given period of time. They 
were made with the employers providing for specific numbers of 
persons needed, for fixed wages, for a minimum guaranty of hours, 
working conditions, and housing. 
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Constant contact was had between the two unions so that the num- 
ber of workers could be increased or decreased, as the needs of the 
season became apparent. 

Furthermore, definite plans—not at the expense of the workers, 
gentlemen—were made for their orderly return to their homes when 
the season was over in New Je rsey 

Now, here is where we ran into diffic ulty. The biggest problem of 
working out this plan was not to locate the workers, “but to free the 
workers from their home areas. The problem of frozen workers 
is not one which was peculiar to the war, and neither did it end with 
a reconversion to a peace economy. It is unfortunate that the plight 
of the seasonal workers has not been more widely known throughout 
the country. The plantation owners have long been too successful 
in buying their workers by means of the “one-crop” system. 

In 1943, the planter-dominated Farm Bureau sponsored and ob- 
tained passage of a law to freeze farm workers in the counties in which 
they lived by means of prohibiting the use of Government funds to 
transport workers out of the county unless each individual worker 
has the written consent of the county agent. 

However, the freezing of these workers to the plantations is not the 
greatest tragedy in itself. Their problem is that King Cotton only 
supplies the laborers with 5 months of work a year, and that during 
the remaining 7 months these people must find work elsewhere or 
starve. 

The only way to surmount the legal obstacles was interunion clear- 
ance, because exchange membership between two unions is always 
approvable. The War Manpower Commission gave tacit consent to 
the agreement, being glad for the help in recruiting additional labor 
from a surplus I: tbor area to one of labor short: ge. 

So we bypassed the restrictive covenant of Public Law 45, only 
intraunionwise. We took care of the transportation problems and 
housing problems by virtue of the collective bargaining program of 
this local 56, implemented by and aided and assisted by Mr. Mitchell’s 
group. 

Through this plan the unions have been able to demand that certain 
conditions be met in the « camps to which they will bring workers who 
are under their guidance. The plan has also helped to free the worker 
from the false promises of rac Matoek recruiters, and that problem has 
been dealt with in the report extensively. Since we have eliminated 
them, we have no actual experience with them, except we knew these 
people were very glad to be freed of that unfortunate relationship. 
They were often herded together like cattle and shipped off to some 
distant point to find themselves still homeless and jobless. Or, if the 
job was to be found, the conditions in which they had to live were 
as bad or worse than those which they left behind. 

I might say our people came up on busses hired for that purpose, 
with frequent stops and assurance of completely proper treatment. I 
won't belabor that point any more except to say that in 1950, when the 
union representative, Mr. Schachter, the president, appeared before the 
President’s committee, he recommended that— 

All agricultural labor be placed under the National Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act; that 1s fundamental—to implement my state- 
ment, or Mr. Hudgens’, ‘if you care—to secure to the migratory worker 
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the opportunity of laying claim for a reasonable wage, you must make 
available to him the order ly and ordinary processes : of collective bar- 

gaining. I am sure Mr. Mitchell has brought to your attention the 
at aweel experiences on the west coast, where the act was found not 
applicable. By its very terms it is not applicable. 

We recommended: 

That all agricultural labor be placed under the National Labor- 
Management ‘Relations Act; 

The regulation of labor contractors who operate in the flow of 
migratory labor ; 

The regulation of labor camps and housing; 

Regul: ited transportation of migratory w orkers by farms and labor 
contractors 5 

A minimum work guaranty; 

Child care and recreation ; 

Health and sanitation; 

Schooling for children; 

Provisions for relief of unemploy ment; and 

Adult education and recreation, including religious services. 

In reviewing the report of the President’s Commission, and with 
particular reference at this time to the recommendations made, it is 
the position of the Meat, Cannery, and Farm Workers Union, Local 
56, that the recommendations merit the full support of the Congress of 
the United States, and that the necessary legislation be enacted to the 
end that the recommendations can become a reality, thus bringing 
about the much needed vast improvements in the economic lot of 
this large segment of our great American populace so that we can hold 
our heads high and not suffer by any comparisons in the future, 
which are now all too easily available to our critics in these perilous 
times. 

The recommendations made by the President’s Commission further 
confirm the conclusions reached ‘by this union as a result of its actual 
experience with this most serious problem of the plight of the migra- 
tory workers, and once again it is stated that the union’s position 
supports and, in turn, is supported by, the report and recommendations 
of the President’s Commission on Migratory Workers. 

Gentlemen, I would like to answer any questions that you have, 
irrespective of this train schedule, because we have lot of problems i in 

this field of migratory workers. 

(Mr. Plone’s complete statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT K. PLONE, COUNSEL, MEAT, CANNERY, AND FARM WORKERS, 
Loca 56, AFL, CAMDEN, N. J. 


The President’s Commission report makes particular reference to this out- 
standing achievement in the almost barren field of collective bargaining on behalf 
of farm workers and points to the results achieved under this advanced program, 
as evidence of the great advances that can and are achieved when collective 
bargaining is made possible on behalf of farm workers (pp. 114-117 of report). 

The report of the President’s committee has been carefully studied by the 
union’s representatives and because of their familiarity with many of the prob- 
lems that have been pointed up by the report, they feel qualified to comment 
thereon in full support thereof. 

As found by the union, during its years of experience in representing migra- 
tory workers, and as likewise found in the report, migrant workers themselves are 
in no position to bargain for themselves. They enjoy meager returns for their 
hard work and are subjected to complete disruption of any form of normal com- 
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munity existence. The migrant worker fully deserves the same protection that 
other wage earners in our American scheme of life have available to them. 

The great need for Federal legislation to set up national standards and to pro- 
gram and direct the clearly demonstrated need for basic protective measures to 
insure the migrant worker against disparate treatment is demonstrated most 
clearly by the findings contained in the report, which is, in turn, illustrative of 
the very facts well known to the representatives of this union. 

It has been found time and again that the sorry plight of the migratory workers 
is demonstrated by the complete lack of availability to such worker of most of the 
protective legislation which normally applies to and visibly affects the resident 
and the established workers in the State. 

We find that, and it has been found amply illustrated in the report, that the 
children of the migratory worker belong to no school district: and found that 
the families have no established residences, therefore, do not qualify for public 
relief. That various aspects of minimum wage laws and wage collection laws 
are seldom applicable to migratory workers; that in many instances, migratory 
workers are exempt from the protection of the workmen’s compensation laws. As 
farm workers they are exempt from the operation of the unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. Medical and hospital facilities are not available to the migrants. 
Transportation is frequently hazardous, uncertain, and of the poorest kind. 
Decent housing and sanitary conditions are seldom available. 

It has been amply demonstrated that migratory workers transported from one 
State to another are, in many instances, not given any assurance of conditions 
under which they will work and live. Thus, the migrant worker finds himself, 
and in many instances with his family, hundreds of miles from home and sub- 
jected to conditions far below that of the most meager standards, which he must 
accept. 

The report indicates that New Jersey is one of the States in which migratory 
labor is needed, and which labor supply is obtained largely from outside the 
State. 

New Jersey is a State witn many seasonable industries including great fruit ana 
vegetable producing areas in the central and southern parts of the State. It 
has many canneries where these fruits and vegetables are processed. For many 
years the labor needs that come on during the peak seasons have only been able 
to be met by recruiting workers outside of the area of production. These workers 
come into the State for temporary employment. It is estimated that from fifteen 
to eighteen thousand men, women, and children are so employed in a normal 
vear and are employed chiefly for harvesting and processing fruit and vegetables 
during a period commencing with the asparagus cutting season, beginning with 
April, and continuing through the summer and fall, until cranberry picking 
season ends in October. 

Housing is frequently provided in migrant camps or colonies on the employer's 
property as part payment in kind for the worker’s services. 

The camps may range from a few workers housed in an unused farm building 
on a small acreage, to great camps housing up to a thousand or more men, women, 
ind children. The workers come both singly and in family groups, including many 
women and children. 

Since the establishment of the migrant labor law in the State of New Jersey, 
housing facilities have been improved, and the State offers a great deal of 
protection to the workers regarding housing facilities. In spite of this fact, 
however, there is still much to be accomplished in the way of housing for the 
migrant workers coming into the State, and more particularly in the field of 
health, education, and recreation. 

The farm migratory workers are in a class by themselves, not only in their 
living and working conditions, but in their legal rights as well. As agricultural 
aborers, they are completely excluded from all wage and hour laws, they do not 
enjoy the benefits of workmen’s compensation, and laws for the prevention of 
child labor in agriculture are not strictly enforced. Only very recently, have they 
been included in the benefits under the Social Security Act. 

Agricultural workers are rarely protected by social legislation, and while the 
workers who work for the processing industry are somewhat better off, they, too, 
have their own special problems. 

The need for a higher minimum wage has been recognized. Not so generally 
recognized is the need for repeal of the overtime exemption provisions of the act, 
which, in the light of 10 years’ experience, have proved harmful, not only to the 
great mass of workers in farming and canning, but also to a large number of 
companies which were supposed to benefit under such provisions. 
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I refer particularly to the exclusion of farm labor from any of the overtime 
provisions of the act, and to sections 7 (c) and 7 (b) (3) of the act which grant 
exemptions to the food processing and canning industry of, respectively, 14 weeks 
without overtime and an additional 14 weeks with overtime only after 12 hours 
in any workday and 56 hours in any workweek. 

These exemptions should be eliminated. They have not, in many cases, 
achieved the intended result of assuring the uninterrupted processing of perish- 
able food products. In numerous instances the exemptions have had the oppo- 
site effect. There is real danger in permitting so vital an industry as food 
processing and canning to have an exemption from the overtime provisions of 
the act. 

This fact was amply demonstrated during the war when the labor shortage 
in canneries was so acute that it threatened to impede the prosecution of the 
war. Emergency measures were necessary to get enough food processed to meet 
the enormous demands of the war economy. Fantastic lengths were gone to in 
an effort to recruit labor—foreign nationals, inmates of homes for the feeble- 
minded, soldiers, and prisoners of war were used. In many cases, even then 
the food was not processed. Everyone suffered, since food not processed is food 
wasted. 

That labor shortage was caused in large part by the fact that the fruit and 
vegetable processing and canning industry has traditionally been a low-wage 
industry. It could have been largely eliminated by the payment of an adequate 
wage and overtime after 40 hours a week. 

Good workers—and by good workers I mean the most efficient and most pro- 
ductive workers—simply wouldn't stay in such a low-wage industry, particularly 
when they were also deprived of the right to earn overtime after 40 hours a week. 

The report points up most clearly the great disparity between the weekly wages 
received by the migratory workers and the wage of the regularly employed 
factory workers (see p. 130 of report). Furthermore, the disparity does not stop 
with the comparison of farm workers’ rates as compared to regular factory 
workers, but is evidenced in the canning and preserving industry as well. 

In 1945, when the average weekly earnings in all manufacturing industries 
was $44.39, the average weekly wage in the canning and preserving industry was 
only $32.07. Even in nondurable manufacturing, in which group canning and 
preserving fall, the average was $38.29 for the same period. The average hourly 
earnings in all manufacturing industries was $1.023 ; in nondurable goods manu- 
facturing, $0.904; but in canning and preserving only $0.808. 

In November 148, the disparity had widened still further. Average weekly 
earnings for all manufacturing were $54.47; for the nondurable goods indus- 
tries, $50.17; and for canning and preserving, only $39.02—a difference of $15.45 
and $11.15, respectively, as compared with a difference of $12.32 and $6.22 in 
1945. The disparity in hourly rates shows the same trend. 

No real reason exists for this economic discrimination toward such a large 
segment of our working population. The industry is not poverty stricken. It 
has produced some huge concentrations of wealth. Profits have been large. 

The industry, not the worker, should be made to bear the brunt of the season- 
ality of the productive process. It can be demonstrated that the industry has 
the resources to pay an adequate wage and overtime over 40 hours a week. Forty 
hours is the standard American workweek. 

The workers in the exempted industries look about them and wonder what it 
is that sets them apart from their brothers—what it is that makes them a class 
apart—what it is that forces them to work cruelly long hours at straight time 
while workers in other industries are receiving overtime after 40 hours. The 
fact that the work is seasonal does not make it any easier for the worker to live. 
Logie would dictate that a higher wage should be paid in the season to compensate 
for low earnings in the slack season. Incentive must be provided the worker if 
he is to work 70 to 80 hours a week. Workers don’t want to work such long 
hours even when overtime is paid, but provision for overtime would help the 
efficient and speedy processing of such perishable crops as fruits and vegetables. 
It is the migratory worker who works during these exemption periods. Whether 
he works on the farm or in canneries, it is the migratory worker who is affected. 

Migratory workers are kept from exercising their political rights as citizens 
because of their short stay in each State. It makes recourse to law to secure 
justice almost impossible. 

It makes unavailable for them the important democratic condition of com- 
pulsory universal education. 

It subjects them to a subsistence level of wages and forces them to liye in 
poverty and under unhygienic conditions. 
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It makes normal family life for them almost impossible. 

The existence of such groups in the midst of small New Jersey communities 
develops intolerance, prejudice, and unequal standards of justice. 

The clearly demonstrated advantages to the migratory worker who is fortu- 
nate enough to be employed in plants or on farms that are organized by the 
union i8 appropriately evidenced. 

The migrants who work every summer for the companies organized by our 
union are better off because the are represented by the union through the col- 
lective-bargaining agreement. Living and working conditions for them have 
heen definitely improved by the work of the union in their behalf. 

The migratory worker becomes a member of the union immediately upon 
entering the industry. The union has also played an important role to improve 
the conditions for migrants through the organized migration plan, 

During the summer of 1943, an organized migration plan was worked out for 
the first time, and through it, the union was able to further improve conditions 
in some of the camps. It was during this summer that the labor Shortage in 
the State of New Jersey first became acute, and the canneries and farms were 
continually faced with the problem of locating a sufficient number of workers to 
meet local needs during the peak growing and processing season. 

The organized migration plan was worked out through exchange membership 
between local 56 and the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, and during that 
time several thousand workers have been brought up from the South under this 
arrangement. The plans were worked out by Leon B. Schachter, president 
of the Meat and Cannery Workers Union, Local 56, and H. L. Mitchell, president 
of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union. 

Contracts were made with the employers providing for the specific number 
of persons needed, for fixed wages, and for a minimum guaranty of hours, 
working conditions, and housing. Constant contact was had between the two 
unions so that the number of workers could be increased or decreased as needs 
and the season progressed. Furthermore, definite plans were made for their 
orderly return to their homes when the season was over in New Jersey. 

The biggest problem in working out this plan has not been to locate workers, 
but to free these workers from their home areas. The problem of “frozen 
workers” is not one which was peculiar to the war, and neither did it end with 
reconversion to a peace economy. It is unfortunate that the plight of southern 
vorkers has not been more widely known throughout the country. Plantation 
owners have long been too successful in buying their workers to the soil by 
means of the one-crop system. 

The migrant problem in New Jersey, as in the country as a whole, is not 
new and is one that cannot be solved by one union in an organized migration 
plan in spite of its successful operation. Rather, it is one of many problems 
which is brought to our attention The task of maintainng adequate working 
tandards for migratory labor has been with us for a long time and will continue 
to be with us as long as the crops crow in the seasons. 

When Mr. Schachter appeared before the President’s Commission, he had 
submitted the union's recommendations, which based upon the unique yet 
ompletely reliable experiences of that organization over a period of more than 
i2 years, should be given most careful consideration. 


Senator Dove as. Has the company suffered because of the col- 
lective agreement ? 

Mr. Prone. As a matter of fact, the President’s Commission report 
indicated the employer said he was benefited by it. The actual result 
of collective bargaining among farm workers under a comprehensive 
collective-bargaining agreement was that the reverse was the experi- 
ence of what is usually anticipated by the unorganized employer 

Senator Doveias. Have their profits been greater ? 

Mr. Prone. Profits have been greater. Their employment history 
has been better. It tends to stabilize the whole employment picture. 
\ better-fed, a better-housed worker obviously is a better worker. 

Che recognition of the same necessities of status was made annarent 
by my earlier comments, Senator, by the fact that the employer has 
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agreed to submit to voluntary coverage under unemployment com- 
pensation, which is an expense to him ‘which he feels free to assume. 

So the experiences have been all one-sided in favor of the results 
of true collective bargaining. 

Senator Doveias. How many men do Seabrook Farms employ ? 

Mr. Puonr. It numbers in the thousands. 

Senator Doveras. In the thousands? 

Mr. Prone. In the thousands, yes. I cannot give you the exact 
figures, but it is in the thousands. If you are inte rested in the specific 
information, I would like to give you a breakdown of that and I can 
supply the committee with it. I would be very happy to. 

Mr. Barzasu. The whole relationship, Mr. Plone, has been consid- 
ered a medel relationship in collective bargaining in general 

Mr. Prong. It has. Our experiences in this fie ld have been utilized 
as material for texts on the subject of collective bargaining at various 
universities and schools teaching that subject, and discussion groups. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is it not true that your experience is predi- 

cated, however, around a processing plant, as well as a farm, and that 
this experience may not be suflic iently adaptable to, let us say, smaller 
operations, where there was no processing ? 

Mr. Prone. Of course, the processing is divorced from the farm 
work, and they are two separate contracts. 

Senator Humpnrry. I see. 

Mr. Puione. Each one is handled independently of the other. It 
was truly a farm problem. It might have become a little more inte- 
grated over the vears, but that again was the result of collective bar- 
gaining. But it was truly a farm problem when we first organized the 
workers and received the assurance of recognition. 

Senatcr Humeurey. Did you hear Mr. Graw testify vesterday ? 

Mr. P..onr. I am sorry I just came down this afternoon. 

Senatcr Humpnrery. He was analyzing the President’s report from 
his point of view, and pointed out w hat he considered to be the incon- 
sistencies, and the invalidness of the report—the fact that its con- 
clusions «were not based upon actual, practical observation and study. 
I cannot go through all the detail of it, but you have been in the prac- 
tical operation now of handling migratory labor and coming in touch 
with its problems, and you feel that the President’s Commission report 
is a practical approac h, an objective practical approach ? 

Mr. Prone. It is the most realistic approach that we have yet found 
expresstd publicly and as an expression of what we hope to be our 
nations] policy on the subject, sir. 

Senator Humenrey. Mr. Plone, I think we are going to have to 
let you go. I thank you very, very much. You have been a great 
help to us, both to Senator Douglas and myself. 

Mr. Pione. Thank you. 

Senator Humrurey. We have Mr. David Henley, who comes to 
us from the Friends Service Committee. Mr. Henley, we are glad 
to have you. We understand you are professor of economics and 
sociology, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID HENLEY, FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NA- 
TIONAL LEGISLATION, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY, 
EARLHAM COLLEGE, RICHMOND, IND. 


Mr. Hentey. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Also even of more distinction I would say is 
the report you published, “Minnesota and Her Migratory W orkers,” 
particularly the suffix here, “Land of Promises Parti: lly Fulfilled.” 
which is a summary report of an investigation into migrant labor 
conditions in Minnesota based on a field study by Dr. and Mrs. Henley. 

Vill you not be seated ¢ 

Mr. Henizy. Thank you. 

Senator Humrurey. I am very happy to meet you. I have hada 
chance to look over this report. In fact, it was brought to my atten- 
tion by one of the committees, I note the migrant committee of the 
Minnesota Couneil of Churches. 

You go right ahead, Mr. Henley. 

Mr. Hentry. Mr. Chairman, it is rather interesting to come to re 
port to this particular chairman on life in Minnesota. 

Senator Humrnrry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henry. But it was out of a background of study and work 
on the migrant problem in California in the thirties, during the dust- 
bowl and depression years, and later in connection with the American 
Friends Service Committee, where I had some studies made in Texas 
and in the lower Mississippi Valley generally, that I was asked, be- 
cause of that background, to make this study for the Minnesota Coun 
cil of Churches and Home Mission Council of the Federal Council 
of Churches. 

Senator Humrurey. Yes. 

Mr. Hentery. I should like to say just a word about the situation 
in Minnesota; the fact that farming has developed very rapidly and 
toa very large scale in that State, but that the crops calling for migrant 
labor are concentrated in three areas, the Red River Valley, the Minne- 
sota Valley, generally speaking, running southwest, and then west 
from the ‘Twin Cities, and then the central group of the southern 
tier of counties, where the topography and soil make the kind of 
special crop, large-scale farming, that calls for migrant laborers. So 
even in those concentrated areas, migrant labor use does not char- 
acterize the Minnesota agriculture. It is general farming, wheat 
growing, and general farming that prevail in Minnesota along with 
dairy farming. 

However, in these three areas, migrant labor is used to such an 
extent as to cause something of a problem and attract attention. In 
the Red River Valley, sugar beets and potatoes provide opportunity 
for most migrant labor. ‘In the other two areas, it is a combination 
of sugar beets and frozen or canned green vegetables and sweet corn 
that provide the opportunity. 

I think it is interesting to note that in this State, as in other areas 
using migrant labor, what we call stoop labor in the West with the 
low-row crops, stoop labor is practically a thing of the past in Minne- 
sota. Hand labor is used mainly in harvesting, threshing, and process- 
ing. Beets and potatoes call for a little work in the spring , particu- 
larly the thinning of the beets. However, that has been cut in half 
in years past by use of machinery. 
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Some companies recognize the significance of this cut so that Min- 
nesota recently was able to double the acreage of sugar beets with 
no increase in migrant labor. Generally speaking, we have, then, only 
a small migrant “aristocrac y with trucks and combines that have a 
large field of activity over a long season in Minnesota. The larger 
group, by far, comes in for a short work season in the harvest. Some 
of these companies recgnizing this change have gotten together in 
their recruiting and in planning their work, so as to have the workers 
shift from one employer to another, from the sugar beets in the spring 
to the vegetables and then back to the beets in the fall. 

As for earnings in Minnesota, they are higher than in some States. 
A careful group study for me, made by a group of field men who do 
the recruiting as recr uiting agents in the w inter, and then have charge 
of the men in Minnesota in the summer indicated that a good man, ‘if 
he were fortunate in having worked throughout the season ‘of 6 months, 
had good work re lationships, might earn $800, but that $500 to $600, 
even for such a good man, would be more representative of the earn- 
ings, but that by far the larger number would earn a much smaller 
amount. 

Senator Humrurey. Do you have any idea what the hourly rate is? 

Mr. Hentxy. In the sugar it is 75 cents up. 

Senator Humpnrey. Was that in 1950 or 1951? 

Mr. Hentry. This was in 1950. Of course, where they work “4 
the acre, or in thinning or hoeing, for instance, or in other piecework 
the earnings vary very widely, according to the size of the famil 
the number of children that can work, children over 14 (if it is lega ¥ 
in sugar. But children far under 14 sometimes work even in sugar. 
Of course in the other crops where there is no Federal law they do 
work, A family with four workers, it has been estimated if it is fortu- 
nate in having a longer working season may run $1,200 to $1,800. That 
is still in this smaller, more aristocratic group that comes early and 
stays late. 

Mr. Barpasu. That includes elements of subsistence, does it? 

Mr. Hentry. Thisisecash. They are provided some kind of shelter. 
I started to say a house. Sometimes it 1s a very good house even for 
summer dwelling. More often 

Senator Humrnrey. Not so good ? 

Mr. Hentey. I will mention that. Minnesota compares to Colo- 
rado in the number of migrants, about 15,000 in 1950 including the 
families. It compares otherwise more closely to Wisconsin and 
Michigan, though the housing and general treatment in Minnesota 
is a little better than the average. 

Church and civic groups there are alert in some places and help to 
build a good rel: ationship. I found excellent housing on a few large 
farms, and nearby on equally large and successful farms very, very 
poor housing. At the companies, most of the better housing was 
used for foreign labor. Much of this equipment had been put in for 
prisoners of war, who had to be prepared for by international agree- 
ment. Our own citizens did not fare so well.’ I found inexcusable 
congestion, lack of good water and showers, and abundance of mud 
or dust, as the case might be, and flies and mosquitos in too many 
places for a great State in this age. 

In this State, so new to large-scale forming for sugar and for can- 
neries, patterns of discrimination are already developing along racial 
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and national lines. ‘These seem to grow out of or are associated with 
the patterns of labor which are developing. Labor unions rightfully 
try to protect the good jobs for their members and citizens of the 
State, but they put themselves on dangerous ground in drawing a 
sharp line between the kind of work proper for white citizens and 
that work to be left to foreigners or Texas Mexicans. 

I found that wetbacks were being picked up in Minnesota as well 
as other northern States, and shipped out. However, the real in- 
fluence of the wetbacks in Minnesota was indirect. These ‘legal en- 
trants depress wages and provide an excess of labor supply in “south- 
ern Texas, and therefore force out too many Texas citizens of Mexi- 

ean origin and ancestry who must go North in order to find a living, 
and thereby then provide an excess of labor in the North. 

Without going through this study, I should like to just comment on 
a few specific items, then. One was the matter of the law enforcement, 
where we found buck passing, the great American game, for certain. 
Federal officials said the law enforcement was up to the State officials. 
The State officials said it was up to the companies. The companies 
said it was up to the Federal officials. In one case a very high and 
powerful official of a very strong company said it was up to the Fed- 
eral officials to enforce these laws, special laws for the sugar-beet 
industry, that is, for minimum wages and prohibition of child labor 
under 14, and I asked him how effective the enforcement was and he 
suid the Federal inspector came around 2 years ago. 

As we pursued that matter endlessly on the field, in the companies, 
at St. Paul and in Minnesota, we found finally that the field men say 
“that is left to us.” They are the field foremen for the companies. 
Naturally their first concern is to get the work done at low cost. I 
have commented on housing and child labor. Child labor was too 
common and too widespread. Law enforcement there is needed in the 
beet fields and similar protection in the other fields. 

Senator Humpnrery. They had quite a stir about this enforcement 

about a year ago and about the child-labor laws. 

Mr. Henury. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. I recall I had some letters about it. 

Mr. Hentey. Yes; in this report we put the finger most strongly on 
child labor, lack of educational opportunities, and housing. I do 
not know that there is any connection at all, but you had a stir in 
all three in Minnesota in 1951. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. 

Mr. Hentey. The matter of educational opportunity, I found many 
of these people are as smart as any in America. I did not find that 
all the officials handling them understand that. Some cinahinesnbes 
officers explained to me that I would be surprised to find that some 
of these people had been to school, some of them could even talk 
English. I found church officials, well-educated people, some of 
them very skilled in the arts, some who had come earlier not as wet- 
hacks, but had come to this country earlier, and had been to the 

schools of art and other schools in Mexico City. Their children 
vary as they do anywhere, but nowhere in 20 years of teaching have 
1 seen more brilliant and alert and responsive children than some of 
these in the schools run by the churches. ‘These summer sessions, it 
seems to me, the Governments together might copy and spread; sum- 
mer school for children in rural areas is a very old American pattern, 
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As for health services, we found these varying very widely. In 
some places the health services are provided by certain agencies as at 
Crookston. In Fairmont they work together in a coordinated way. 
The spirit of the two communities is as different as day and night. 
Fairmont, Minn., is one of the most friendly communities I have ever 
visited in any country or in any State in this country. By contrast, 
Crookston shows the encroachment of the things you were “discussing 
earlier today, the changing of family farms to large-scale farms. 
Empty houses do not provide good merchants. The town was some- 
what soured and embittered by ‘the whole situation, 

Senator Humpnrey. Plus a couple of floods. 

Mr. Hentry. Yes. They had the flood the spring before we were 
there. Still in that town we found 8 or 10 very strong individuals. 
A farmer who is certainly setting a great example, a judge, welfare 
workers, businessmen, who if they found some pattern of getting 
together and working with the various governmental agencies might 
change the whole situation. 

Community acceptance, then, we found to be a very real problem 
and one in which we think that the governments, Federal, State, and 
local, might experiment. There is room in America for experimenting 
in the way in which governmental agencies might foster local initiative 
without in any way dominating it on the part of private agencies in 
building a better community life. 

The matter of transportation called for special attention. It seemed 
strange that we have so long neglected the worst feature of the non- 
stop crowded trucks hauling for a profit without any supervision or 
standards. In many cases less consideration is given to these people, 
men and women, small children, pregnant women, old people, sick 
people, than is provided by law for animals in transport. This is 
clearly an interstate commerce matter. 

Recruiting practices call for attention and that is why we call this 
report, Land of Promises Partially Fulfilled. Some of the promises 
made by the recruiting agents made in southern Texas in winter are 
fulfilled by some e mploy ers, some large companies and some individual 
farmers. But too often the screens are left off the doors and windows, 
the water is inadequate, and so on. Not all of the promises are kept 
after the workers arrive. Recruiting practices certainly could be 
improved. ‘There is need for closer cooperation between the various 
agencies, employment offices and the others. 

Senator Humrnrey. Is it not true, Mr. Henley, that you found here 
about the same thing we are finding in this hearing, that everybody 
knows something ought to be done but nobody quite feels he is the 
one to do it, or that in the agencies in the Government ? 

Mr. Hentey. That is right. 

Senator Humrpnrey. I went through this business. I recall the 
communications I have had from my home State about the respon- 
sibility for housing, the responsibility for minimum wages, the re- 
sponsibility for the children, child labor and education, the constant, 
as you say, sort of no-man’s land and I do not know whether this is 
preconceived, predetermined, or just what it is, or just where the 

responsibilities lie. In the last year 1951, there was quite a stir about 
it, and the child labor aspects of it were really being enforced, and 
the education. In fact, I just came back a month ago from a con- 
ference on this, and of course the State took very firm action on putting 
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children into schools and caused some upset in some of the school 
districts. But there again the Federal Government, through the Farm 
Placement Service, through the employment oflices, State employ- 
ment offices affiliated with the Federal, and in the sugar-beet fields 
where there is some Federal responsibility, there is this indefinite- 
ness where the responsibility lies. 

Do you not think that a migratory committee such as proposed by 
the President’s Commission would do a great deal to clarify this 
responsibility and point it up? 

Mr. Hentey. I do. I have 10 comments on the recommendations. 

Senator Humrurey. Very good. 

Mr. Hentey. And that is the first one. 

Senator Humeurey. The reason I bring this up—it is fresh in my 
mind, and I have used it before in this hearing—is my conference 
with the growers in Hollandale, Minn., where some of them told me 
about the enforcement of the school laws. They were saying to me, 
“Look, Senator, it is all right for us to put these children in school, the 
State says that, but why don’t you get that done some place else ? 
Why pick on us”? I think there has been sort of an awakening in 
view of your report, which has become widely known throughout 
the State an awakening particularly among social welfare workers 
and church groups, employers and labor groups; an awakening as to 
the limitations of State action which has caused some political stir 
in the State generally, as well as among cultural, religious and eco- 
nomic groups. My people told me that while they thought your 
report good, that they were being chastised, in some instances, but 
they asked, “How about the rest of the country?” You see, we con- 
stantly run into this problem, and when they heard I was holding 
these hearings, I am even more so the focal point for their attention. 
I am not going to let them off easy, either. 

Mr. Henury. I should hope it would not be by seeking special privi- 
lege for Minnesota but bringing the rest of the States up to decent 
standards. 

Senator Humpnrey. I would hope we could bring them all up. 

Mr. Heniey. That is what I mean. 

Senator Humenrey. That is right. 

Mr. Hentey. As for their earnings, the facts reveal critical need for 
better wages while at work. Even though at peak season times they 
make high hourly or daily wages, they need better wakes while they 
work, longer seasons, steadier employment during the season, and a 
regular labor supply. Those are related. I do not think we will find 
the answer to the problem by dealing with them piecemeal. 

As for imported labor, this is not as big a problem as it is of course in 
Texas and California, but we did find one of the most regrettable parts 
of the Minnesota picture was the practice of the companies of im- 
porting a surplus of labor from various countries. 

Senator Humpnurry. This is the canneries primarily ? 

Mr. Hen ey. Primarily yes. Formerly they used Mexican na 
tionals, then Jamaicans and other countries. It is interesting to find 
they have to shift from country to country after a few years. Prison 
ers of war were used. In 1950 there were 1,200 men from the Ba- 
hamas. Ninety from Puerto Rico, citizens of the United States, of 
course. Similar or worse conditions than we found exist in other 
States as I have discovered, but I found that up to the middle of 
August in 1950, in Minnesota, these men were kept in idleness, at least 
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1,000 of them were. A little work was provided for a few. But work 
for this thousand was provided—just enough to enable them to pay 
their board bill of $1.75 a day. 

Senator Humpurey. Why did the Department of Labor authorize 
the importation of these people? 

Mr. Henuey. The hearings are conducted in the winter when the 
representatives of labor are far away and the hearings may not be 
entirely well balanced without any insinuation there. I think that is 
the fact. I think the determination is reached without adequate labor 
representation. 

These people, kept in these former prisoner-of-war camps for the 
most part, I do not mean they are kept behind a stockade, the gates are 
open, but here they are without work, with their families, often large, 
so far away, and these not so docile as some reports have indicated. 
There was a great deal of restlessness and seething among these men. 
Everywhere [| went all through the summer the personnel managers 
admitted the evils growing out of this practice. But it was only dur- 
ing the very last interview of the last day of field work that I did get a 
general manager of a large plant to let down the guard after 2 hours of 
talking, and then he said, “This is a disgrace now on the way out and 
should be abolished.” He said these men had less work than had been 
anticipated because of a light pea crop. They had expected that the 
men would pitch the pea vines into the threshing machines. That 
would have lasted several days or just a few weeks if it had been avail- 
able. But he went on to say that their main value was in providing 
an eager, stand-by labor supply to use as a threat over the other 
workers. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think he was just being honest. 

Mr. Hentey. The outlook for labor shifts with the shifts in agri- 
culture, and as we talk about recommendations for migrant labor, I 
think we should keep in mind the present shift, that amounts to revolu- 
tion, to the mechanizing and capitalizing. American agriculture now 
is a capitalistic industry. Migrant life for families is not ideal and 
should be reduced. In the meantime, migrant life in America, if we 
had the vision, could be much more tolerable. Indeed, it could be made 

productive of personal growth and enjoyment. In fact, I enjoyed the 
iia ant summer I had with my wife, in Minnesota, but we had better 
housing and better food than some of these people had. ‘There seemed 
to be no real economic reason, rather a lag in education and the con- 
ception of what it means to be an American that causes the plight 
of these migrant workers. 

It was interesting to find that the Government officers and the em- 
ployer representatives were always surprised when they discovered 
that we were looking for good economic answers to the problem. 
They seemed surpr ised that people working for the church would want 
something with sound economics. Iam not sure whether that reflected 
on the church program in Minnesota or their relationship to the 
church. 

Senator Humpnrey. Possibly they did not attend church. 

Mr. Hentey. American industry and agriculture are coming of age 
and assuming responsibility for their acts. They can be stimulated in 
their somewhat faltering steps toward full statesmanship i in this age 
of world responsibility and might, and they need help in seeing the 
impact on the local economy and national economy of policies involv- 
ing imported labor, and imported interstate migrants. 
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As for the government’s role, modern government is for all of the 
people. Local and State governments may do much in raising the 
quality of life and the dignity of all its citizens. Federal Government 
has a special role in the life of migrant labor due to its precarious 
existence, its helplessness, and its interstate character. 

The United States is committed to high productivity, high income, 
and high level of living. It is dangerously un-American to make this 
the basic policy while denying it to certain classes. Low-paid im- 
ported and migrant workers depress the economy, force out local work- 
ers, make jobs unattractive, force women and children to accept long 
hours of monotonous toil, and make the aged continue work beyond 
proper limits. 

[ will skip some of this. 

Senator Humpurey. Do not skip that next sentence now while you 
are testifying here. 

Mr. Hen ey. All right, I will read it. In Minnesota the govern- 
ment is to be commended for practical steps in 1951 toward remedying 
the worst features of migrant labor. 

Senator Humpurey. You see, we have a Republican State adminis- 
tration there, and I did not want them to think I was leaving out the 
commendatory things. 

Mr. Henry. Long steps have been taken toward enforcing the 
laws relating to child labor, school opportunity, and housing standard. 
Other steps are needed. 

Senator Humpurey. I felt that the former Governor, Governor 
Youngdahl, did take a very forward looking position on this in the 
year 1951 when he got down to this problem. He was aware of your 
report. I think it was presented personally to him. He did move 
into action with some of the department heads. 

Mr. Hentey. I met the Governor at the State fair. He knew about 
this and asked for a copy. The Minnesota Council of Churches pro- 
vided him with copies for the legislative committees. That is as far 
as I can go in taking credit. 

Now, for the President’s Commission it has ably served labor and 
American democracy by its studies and recommendations. If there 
were time I should like to discuss all of them enthusiastically, but 
there is no need for that here. I should like to urge their earnest con- 
sideration for the sake of a healthy economy, a moral position among 
the nations, and for sound long-range agricultural trends—then com- 
ment briefly on a few of these points. 

Senator Humpurey. May I suggest that you summarize those, Mr. 
Henley, very briefly, and we can include them all in the record as you 
have them in your testimony. 

Mr. Henuey. Yes. I would like to hit certain points. 

The committee on migratory labor, it seems to me, should have some- 
thing to do and not just be a continuing study organization. In the 
second place, the committee on migratory labor, I think, should have 
public members with a public chairman. Agencies are excellent but 
they all have their special causes to advance as we discovered so com- 
monly, even in Minnesota. Employment offices are strangely un- 
acquainted with the quality of the people or the needs of the 1 migrant 
workers. This is not true of all. Some of them are most interested 


and helpful. 
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On the matter of housing, it seems to me that decent on-the-job hous- 
ing is a cost of production and should be provided locally where the 
farmers and the industries make their profits. However, for the time 
being there should be some aid in special areas. The real need for 
housing is winter housing and in-transit housing. I have seen it in a 
deplorable situation in Missouri, where the people need rest shelters 
and laundry facilities while traveling. 

Child labor we have discussed. Education we have discussed. It 
does seem to me that standards can be set up cooperating with the 
State and local officials so the burden will not be too heavy on any one 
community. 

As for the health services, I think that standards could be set up 
and made requisite to recruiting out-of-State labor so as to help meet 
that problem and promote the kind of coordinated program you have 
at Fairmont, for instance. 

Transportation I have mentioned. It seems to me that this is 
definitely an interstate matter. 

As for the employment agencies and recruiting, the proposed legisla- 
tion is excellent, and long “overdue. At one point it still provides a 
loophole for the giants. In Minnesota, three companies, two of them 
providing the pay, do the recruiting, and this one recruiting job covers 
almost all of the migrant labor in ‘Minnesota, so the pr oposed bill, it 
seems to me, would give them the loophole which they may desire. 
These companies too long have been favored by the exact wording of 
legislation. I suggest that an additional safeguard be provided by | the 
limited number of employees that may be recruited by one, two, or 
three companies without a license, and that limit might be as low as 
50. Not per agent, but per company. 

As for earnings, I strongly support the proposal for a fixing of 
minimum wages. This is a field in American labor most sorely in 
need of suchalaw. Due to the influence of wages on the labor “supply 
curve,” a decent minimum wage will not only provide a better income 
for workers, it will ease up the pressure for child labor, for prolonged 
work by mothers with small children, by the sick, the aged, and the 
infirm. Such a move will bring about many changes tow ard a type of 
life more nearly a credit to our country in its day of might. 

As for social security, the great achievements of our country in 
matching productivity, specialization, and interdependence with in- 
ter ‘personal and intergroup security may well turn out to be the saving 
factors in our way of life. Yet, how ill ‘fitting is the specific denial, by 
class legislation, of these achievements to those most in need at the 
time when highly profitable industrial agriculture and its processing 
companies demand aid from the Government in assuring the services of 
these very workers. 

In 1933 they threw this responsibility to the Federal Government, 
and then strangely enough the same companies fought through in 
the legislation an exemption of those people or an elimination of these 
people from the protection provided by the newer legislation. I think 
that ought to be corrected. 

Senator Humenrey. Mr. Henley, I want to thank you. I would 
like to spend a good afternoon just visiting with you about this, but I 
fee] we must draw this session to a conclusion. 

(Thereupon, at 4:15 p. m., a recess was taken subject to call of the 


Chair.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1952 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON Lasor AND LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELA- 

TIONS OF THE CoMMITTEE ON Labor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in the old 
Supreme Court room, the ( Capitol, Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey (chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey and Lehman. 

Also present: Jack Barbash, staff director; Eleanor M. Hadley 
and Thomas E. Shroye r, professional staff members. 

Senator Humpurey. We shall open this morning’s hearings. We 
are coming to the concluding portion of the hearings on migratory 
labor before the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management 
Relations. 

As our first witness this morning, we will hear from Argyle R. 
Mackey, Commissioner, Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

I believe Mr. Kelly is accompanying you. Mr. Willard Kelly is 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Enforcement Division; is 
that correct ¢ 


STATEMENTS OF ARGYLE R. MACKEY, COMMISSIONER, IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE; AND WILLARD KELLY, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, ENFORCEMENT DIVISION, IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. Mackey. That is correct. 

Senator Humrpnrey. First of all, Mr. Mackey, may I thank you 
for your communication in reference to certain information we sought 
in reference to Congressman Machrowicz’ testimony. I shall have 
this entered into the record at the conclusion of your remarks this 
morning. Maybe you will want to make some remarks upon this or 
any other subject you think would be helpful to the committee. I 
merely want the record to show that the Commissioner of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service has complied with our request and 
submitted to the committee a considerable amount of statistical mate- 
rial as well as other explanatory material in reference to the charges 
or the allegations produced by the Congressman. 

Mr. Mackey. I should also like to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Chairman, to express the gratitude of all of us in the 
service for the help rendered by the members of this committee in 
connection with our appropriation. 
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Senator Humrurey. Thank you. We hope that all comes out well. 

Have we any more information as to what has happened in appro- 
priations ? 

Miss Haptey. No; that will not be for another 2 or 3 weeks. 

Senator Humpurey. We have, however, contacted and been in touch 
with the Appropriations Committee, as you know. 

Do you have a prepared statement this morning, Mr. Mackey ? 

Mr. Mackey. I do not, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrey. Then may we proceed in an informal manner ¢ 
May I ask you a few questions? 

Mr. Mackey. I should appreciate it, sir. 

Senator Humenrey. All during this testimony, which has been 

rather extensive, continued references have been made to the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, because of your very key role in 
the matter of control over the wetback. The problem that we are 
interested in on migratory labor is not entirely tied to the wetback, 
but the wetback is a factor that has caused us a great deal of difficulty 
and of course has had the effect of depressing certain social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the country, as well as placing an opportunity 
before some employers to get cheap labor for a period of time at not 
too much risk, though, may I say with some note of optimism, the 
risk is becoming ever greater, and particularly since the Immigration 
Service has been given manpower and appropriations in a moderate 
degree, not suffic iently but in a moderate degree, to do an enforcement 
job. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Mackey, to tell us just a little bit about 
how you view this w etback problem. ‘Give us some of your views as to 
its dimensions, what you see in it as a problem to our country and to 
this whole agricultural labor supply, and any other comments that 
you have, and also how you operate as an enforcement agency to 
curtail the influx of wetbacks. 

Mr. Mackey. The so-called wetback problem, Mr. Chairman, has 
been a headache to the Immigration and Naturalization Service for 
years. It was almost impossible to cope with the situation prior to the 
inauguration of what we call our airlift procedures; hundreds of thou- 
sands of these so-called wetbacks, unfortunate, uriemployed people of 
Mexican nationality come to the United States in order to improve 
their situation. Wein 1 year apprehended more than 500,000 of these 
wetbacks. 

Senator Humpnurey. How many agents did you have during that 
year, Mr. Mackey ? 

Mr. Mackey. On that border about. 750. 

Senator Humpnrey. About 750 agents to apprehend 500,000? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. But in that connection, that was 
on a 24-hour basis; and that, of course, cuts the manpower available 
on the border at any period during the 24 hours. Also, you must take 
into consideration the annual and sick leave that these men take and to 
which they are entitled under the law. Many of them take no annual 
leave, and many of them work when they are not well enough to work 
and should not be on the line. 

Up until the spring of 1951, the best we could do was apprehend 
these wetbacks, as many as possible, put them across the Rio Grande, 
in what we called the “voluntary departure procedure.” They would 
only enter later at some other point along the river. This process 
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has been likened to shoveling sand against the tide. From the humani- 
tarian standpoint it makes human shuttlecocks of the hapless aliens 
involved. It is much better to remove them to the vicinity of their 
homes. 

Mr. Kelly and I in, I think, May or June 1950, conceived the idea, 
with the cooperation of the Mexican Government, of placing them on a 
Navy transport at San Diego and taking them some 1,200 miles down 
the coast and putting them ashore at Mazatlan. We went to the then 
Secretary of the Navy, now Ambassador Matthews, and he very gra- 
ciously made a Navy transport available to us immediately. It was 
going to be a very costly operation. However, the Korean situation 
broke, and we lost our Navy transport. 

We then suggested that we be permitted, on an experimental basis, 
to remove these wetbacks to interior points in Mexico, whence the 
majority of them came, by plane. 

We discussed the matter with representatives of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and some of them were rather apprehensive about it, but we 
insisted that they permit us to do it on a purely experimental basis, 
for 1 month only. [think this was about June 1950. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did you use private commercial plane 
facilities ¢ 

Mr. Mackey. That was 1951, sir, June 1951. 

Yes, we asked for bids, and the Flying Tiger line got the contract. 

Senator Humpurey. Competitive bids? 

Mr. Mackey. Competitive bids, yes, sir. 

We started the operation in the El Centro area, the Imperial Valley 
area, at a time when we were apprehending an average of 30,000 a 
month in that area. We had operated a little less than 30 days, when 
at times we were having difficulty in finding enough wetbacks to load 
a plane. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, you cleaned out, in that area. 

Mr. Mackey. We did. But we still maintained two or three planes 
there to carry on. 

We then concentrated on the Brownsville area, the Rio Grande 
Valley area. We started on a four-plane basis out of Brownsville. At 
one time we were up as high as five planes, but most of the time we 
operated on a four-plane basis, each plane carrying, I believe, 66 
laborers. In the morning, they would fly, the four planes would fly, 
to Guadalajara in the interior of Mexico. They were back and off 
again not later than 2 p. m., loaded with those going to San Luis 
Potosi. This was with the full cooperation of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Humrnrey. I was going to ask you about that. The 
Mexican Government has cooperated and rendered assistance in this 
program ¢ 

Mr. Mackey. Yes. It seems that most of their unemployment was 
in the San Luis Potosi and Guadalajara areas 

Senator Humpnrey. In what part of Mexico are they / 

Mr. Mackey. They are in southern Mexico. 

Now, with the full cooperation of the Mexican Government, they 
furnished Mexican immigration officers to ride the planes from 
Brownsville to the interior of Mexico. In se ag instances the planes 
were met. I remember they were met once by the Governor of the 
State of Guadalajara, and he spoke to the men and told them that they 
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should not do that, that their action in entering the United States ille- 
gally was embarrassing to the Government of Mexico. 

Before these men were loaded on the plane at the airport at Browns- 
ville, they were line up in groups of 66. It looked like a piatoon. And 
this Mexican official, who I recall was with the Mexican Public Health 
Service, was quite an orator. And he would speak with them. And 
from the little Spanish I could understand, he would say: “This is 
very embarrassing to your Government. If you wish to enter the 
United States, take your sombrero in your hand, knock on the door, 
and be admitted legally.” 

Mr. Kelly and I were there last July to observe this operation. Each 
of the wetbacks loaded on the planes was first fingerprinted, and other 
descriptive data taken, in the event he should return to the United 
States. 

We had no facilities down there in which to detain and process 
these wetbacks; so it was just a question that while the planes were 
down in Mexico unloading, our border patrol was active in appre- 
hending more for the next plane trip. 

I think, of the thousands that we have airlifted, 1.7 percent have 
returned; and with the full cooperation of the courts they have been 
given rather stiff sentences for having returned to the United States. 

We feel that we can get this thing under complete control if we 
are given the money to carry on our airlift operation and strengthen 
our border-patrol force. The trouble has been that we would run out 
of money and would have to cut this airlift operation down. In fact, 
we had to cut it down to one plane. 

Senator Humpurey. All along the border ? 

Mr. Mackey. We only have one plane now out of the El Centro 
area. 

Senator Humrnrey. May I ask, then: In the light of what you have 
said about the success of the airlift as a means of checking the wet- 
back migration, what did you request of the Bureau of the Budget in 
terms of supplemental appropriations, in round numbers ? 

Mr. Ketiy. We requested 865 border-patrol positions. 

Senator Humpnurey. Border-patrol positions ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Additional border-patrol positions. 

Senator Humrurey. What would that make your total work force 
at the border ? 

Mr. Ketiy. That would have given us a total for all borders and the 
seacoasts of about 1,850 men. 

Senator Humpnurey. For the entire Nation ? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, sir. At the present time we only have a total 
border-patrol officer force of 1,083. 

I might point out that in 1942, since which time our per diem has 
increased fifty-fold, we had an authorized force of 1,450; and that 
has been gradually cut back to our present force of 1,083. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, let us see. It was about a year ago, was 
it not, or 8 months ago, that you requested a supplemental appro- 
priation ? 

Mr. Ketriy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. For $6 million, or something like that. Was 
that not right? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Humrnrey. How much did you get at that time? I know 
I appeared before the committee seeking funds for you. 

Mr. Mackey. We asked for $6 million, if I recall correctly, Mr. 
Chairman, and the House committee recommended $4 million, and that 
was wiped out on the floor of the House. 

Senator Humpnrey. Completely ? 

Mr. Mackey. Completely. Then we went to the Senate side and 
got a million dollars over there. 

Senator Humrurey. That is what I thought was the fact. 

Now, that $6 million supplemental request was based on the need 
for continuing your airlift operation and the expanding of your 
border patrols 4 

Mr. Mackey. And also the erection of temporary detention fa- 
cilities. 

Senator Humpurey. As was authorized under the public law in 
regard to the International Executive Agreement with Mexico on the 
contract labor ? 

Mr. Mackey. Public Law 78, yes, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. That is correct. So here we had a situation 
where both Houses of the Congress had established a policy in the 
light of and in reference to an ‘international agreement between two 
nations, to regularize and legitimize a movement of Mexican nationals 
to the United States for the purpose of agricultural labor. Therefore, 
we did establish certain centers, reception centers. And the request 
of your agency was based upon what you considered to be the esti- 
mated cost, No. 1 , of proper wetback control, with the airlift operation 
and additional border personnel; No. 2, the reception centers which 
were required under the agreement and under the public law. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Mackey. Substantially so, yes, sir. Except that we asked for 
money for the airlift, additional manpower in the border patrol, and 
money for detention centers or detention quarters to temporarily de- 
tain while we were processing, and so forth, prior to their being air- 
lifted. The reception centers, I understand, came from the appropri- 
ation of the Department of Labor. 

Senator Humrenrey. I am sorry. You are right. You wanted the 
detention centers so that you could regularize and have better control 
over this back flow of wetbacks, back into Mexico, so that you could 
have full records on them. Is that not right ? 

Mr. Mackey. That is right. And in that connection. sir, the c ity of 
Brownsville has very graciously stated that we could have an area 
there right at the airport sufficient for our temporary detention facili- 
ties, for a dollar a year. 

Senator Humrpurey. But did you get any detention facilities? 

Mr. Mackey. No, sir; we haven't had the money. 

Senator Humpurey. All right. We come to this year’s appropria- 
tion request. What have you "requested this year for your appropria- 
tion, of the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Mackey. We asked for a supplemental of $2 million to carry 
on airlift operations, erect the detention facilities, and to add 335 posi- 
tions to our border patrol. 

Senator Humpnrey. Were you asking for a supplemental, or your 
regular appropriation ¢ 
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Mr. Mackey. A supplemental, sir. The House committee recom- 
mended $1,390,000, I think. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, that is correct, I believe. 

Mr. Mackey. And that was wiped out on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Barsasn. Completely wiped out ? 

Mr. Mackey. Completely wiped out. 

Senator Humpnrey. So two times in a row your batting average on 
the floor of the House was zero. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, and 2 weeks ago we went before the full Senate 
committee and asked for the $2 million. 

Senator Humpnrey. Now, is this in excess of your regular appro- 
priation ¢ 

Mr. Mackey. That is a supplemental, ves, sir. That is in excess of 
it. And it was for the purpose of operating until the 30th of June of 
this year, these airlift operations. 

Then, of course, the same thing is carried over for our regular ap- 
propriation for 1953. 

Senator Humpnrey. You would seek additional funds in your fiscal 
1953 appropriation, based on some of these requests ? 

Mr. Mackey. We have sought that and had hearings on that. 

Senator Humpnrey. But what I want to get crystal clear for the 
record now is that out of your two requests for supplementals, your 
second supplemental and this present one, you got nothing out of the 
House? 

Mr. Mackey. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. But you did get a million dollars finally last 
year as the result of Senate action and then the conference committee ? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. A million dollars, after you had requested 
$6 million. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Now, this year you are at the point where you 
are appearing before the Senate Appropriations Committee seeking 
$2 million, after having been turned down by the House? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. In the supplemental. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Have you testified as yet on your regular ap- 
propriation for fiscal 1953 ? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you know what the over-all figure of 
that is? 

Mr. Mackey. I am sorry, Senator, I do not. 

Senator Humrnrey. We can get that forthe record. [$33,117,250. | 
The reason I want that is that here we have just passed another public 
law to strengthen the legal sanctions that can be imposed by the Im- 
migration Service, thereby placing upon you more definite responsi- 
bility; and yet you have not been given the appropriations to do this 
job. 

Mr. Mackey. That is right, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is correct ? 

Mr. Mackey. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. You have also asked, in this most recent 
supplemental, for some 335 additional border-patrol officers? Right? 
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Mr. Mackey. Three hundred border-patrol officers and 35 support- 
ing positions. 

Senator Humpnurey. And 35 supporting positions. And you feel 
that is a minimum essential that you need for your operation. 

Mr. Mackey. Rock bottom, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. What do you suggest that this Subcommittee 
on Labor and Labor-Management Relations, that is so vitally in- 
terested in this subject, can ‘do about it? We are anxious to help. 

Mr. Mackey. We heal” very greatly appreciate anything you can 
do with regard to the appropri: itions required. 

Mr. Suroyer. I would like to know what effect this airlift has 
had on the repeater problem. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is what I was going to get to. I want 
to know whether this has had any more than a temporary palliative 
effect. Does it seem to reduce the over-all wetback problem ? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes,sir. I should like to offer this chart. 

Senator Humpnurey. The chart will appear in the record at this 
point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


VOLUME OF BORDER PATROL APPREHENSIONS BY BORDER PATROL SECTORS 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 195! 
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Mr. Mackey. And I should like Mr. Kelly to testify in that connec 
tion. 

Senator Humpnrey. Go right ahead, Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Keuxy. If I may invite your attention to the California area on 
this map, partic ularly El Centro, it shows that during the fiscal year 
1951, reflected in the black figures, there were 221,000- plus ap yrehen- 
sions, During the first 6 months of the current fiscal year, in as same 
sector, there have only been 46,000, and we attribute that largely to 
the effectiveness of the airlift. 
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Now, I woudn’t go so far as to say that it will have a permanent 
effect. But when we stop, they will soon know it and be right back 
again. 

Senator Humpurey. But as long as the airlift is a fact, and as long 
as it is a tool that you have for enforcement purposes, it does have a 
controlling effect upon the wetback invasion ? 

Mr. Ketry. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Does that seem to be supported by statistics 
in your observations? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, sir. As Mr. Mackey stated, when we inaugurated 
the airlift in California on June 1, 1951, the effect was almost imme- 
diately noticeable. We were apprehending an average of 848 a day in 
that one sector, and in a short time the apprehensions fell to less than 
a hundred a day. Then we had to curtail the flights. As a matter of 
fact, we shut it off entirely for a period of a month or two, and the 
apprehensions rose again to 500 a day, and they were on their way up. 
We put back one plane a day, and we have been holding it since then 
at a little less than 500 a day. But we are certain we would have had 
them flowing in there at the rate of 900 or a thousand a day or more 
were it not for the effect of the airlift. 

Senator Humrpnrey. Now, of course, the success of this airlift also 
depends, does it not, upon an adequate border patrol, your manpower ? 

Mr. Ketty. Definitely, when you are handling 500,000 aliens a 
year, you have got to have adequate manpower, transportation, and 
other facilities. In other words, they just don’t airlift themselves. 

Senator Humpnrey. Does your nestles patrol operate on a 24-hour- 
day basis 7 days a week ? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. Except that we can’t give full coverage, Mr. 
Chairman. Mr. Kelly has had charge of the border patrol for more 
than 15 years. He is an old border-patrol man himself. 

Excuse the “old,” Willard. 

He knows that country down there like a book, and I would prefer 
that he testify in that connection. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, now, if you have some recommendations 
to make to this subcommittee as to what we, as Members of the Con- 
gress, can do to aid in curbing this wetback invasion, what would you 
say, in capsule form? How would you summarize it as to what we 
might do? 

Mr. Kelly, since your partner says you are one of the “old” border- 
patrol men, let us hear from you. 

Mr. Ketiy. Well, sir, we presented what we thought was a well- 
rounded and well-balanced program for cleaning up that Mexican 
border situation, and we felt that we could do it. We asked for what 
we thought was a very conservative number of men when we requested 
865. By moving them around with the seasonal influxes and by getting 
the transportation facilities and detention facilities by which we could 
process them, by having the money necessary to carry on our airlift, 
we really believed that we could gain control of that situation in a 
reasonable length of time. 

When you apprehend as many as 150,000 illegal aliens in one small 
sector in 6 months, I think it should be obvious to everybody that we 
need more than a handful of men to regain control of that situation. 
I think the figures speak for themselves. We have a total border 
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patrol force of 750 men for that 2,000 miles of border, and, well, our 
officers are just literally wallowing in illegal aliens. 

Senator Humrnurey. You have a total patrol force of 750 men? 

Mr, Mackey. For 2,000 miles of border. 

Senator Humreurey. And you wanted to supplement that number 
down there by how many additional men ? 

Mr. Mackey. As I say, we requested in this supplemental for this 
particular problem last year, 865 additional positions, as we have 
already mentioned. 

Senator Humrurey. And how many did you get ultimately ? 

Mr. Macxry. Zero. 

Senator Humennrey. You got no additional positions. The million 
dollars that you got had to be used for what? 

Mr. Mackey. The million dollars that we got had to be used largely 
for administrative work in connection with Public Law 78. I don’t 
think we have mentioned that at times we had as many as 173 em- 
ployees engaged in the processing and examining of legals being 
brought in ‘under Public Law 78. 

Senator Humrurey. So not only did you have an increasing wet- 
back problem, but on top of that Congress passed Public Law 78, 
which imposed additional responsibilities on you, and you got no 
additional manpower, but you had to divert some of your border- 
patrol people into the processing of the legal entrants under Public 
Law 78 and the agreement with Mexico. 

Mr. Mackey. That is correct. We have had to absorb that work 
of our force and detail officers to the several reception or recruitment 
centers in Mexico and detail others to the reception centers in the 
United States. 

Senator Humpurey. Until the Congress gives you some more money, 
I will never be convinced that a majority around here are sincere 
about wanting to do anything about the wetback problem. I will be 
very candid about that. We have done a lot of talking about this, 
and we are going to conclude the hearings and quit talking. Either 
we are going to give you the money it requires and the personnel 
that you need to do the job, or, as far as I am concerned as chairman 
of this subcommittee, we are not going to have any more hearings. 
We are going to put the responsibility back where it belongs. 

Mr. Ketiy. We are getting a little cynical ourselves. It would 
almost seem that the reason for the failure of the United States prop- 
erly to protect its borders is to make way for the illegal entry of cheap 
alien labor into certain privileged are 

Senator Humpurey. Sometimes it ae good to get a little mad. 
We think so, on this side of the table. I just think it is impossible 
to carry out the obligations of the law, and for you to do your enforce- 
ment job, without the manpower and the facilities to do it. And I 
am happy that you have come to us to tell us something about the 
dimensions of this problem. Because I am sure most people do not 
understand it, or they would do something about it. 

We will have to get this message to the Congress. I thought we 
had. But I cannot believe that the Congress wants to have an invasion 
of a half a million to a million illegal entrants in certain sections of 
the United States and not do anything about it. 

Senator Lenman. And we are in that situation now. 

(Disenssion off the record ) 
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Mr. Mackey. The infant mortality rate in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley, consisting of about six counties, I am told is greater than any 
place in the U nited States. According to the Fresident’s Commission 
report the rate in one of those counties was 127 per 1,000 as compared 
with 32 for the United States as a whole, and 79 for the State of Texas. 

We have sat down, frequently, just this year, on several occasions, 
with representatives of the farmer groups and associations from all 
over the United States. The impression that I got was this: that 
those in the North, who must depend upon the legally processed 
migratory labor, regard the availability of illegal labor to those in the 
southern portions of our country who are permitted to to use it merely 
because we do not have the manpower or other facilities to cope with 
it yet—they regard it as a subsidy. 

So it would appear that even among the users of stoop or migra- 
tory labor, there is some difference of opinion. 

Senator Humpnrey. Indeed there is. I think the point you have 
expressed is very characteristic. I have visited with people in my 
section of the country who use imported labor, and they not only re- 
gard it as a subsidy. They charge it to be one, and they think it isa 
scandal that this Government, that has wage and hour people out 
enforcing the law on them, cannot find enough time or money to en- 
force the immigration laws of this country. I think they are ab- 
solutely right. 

In do not know why the farmers in my part of the country have 
to have somebody coming around checking on them, seemg whether 
they are employing children, paying minimum wages, and then while 
we let half a million toa million people come across the border. This 
kind of favoritism is becoming not only embarrassing but disgusting 
and nauseating. 

Senator Leuman. To show you how anomalous this situation is, 
you and I have a bill in to permit the entry of a relatively small 
number of additional aliens, carefully screened, under the most rigid 
investigation and control of the Immigration Bureau, and we are 
having - diffie ulty with that bill. Yet we close our eyes to the illegal 
entry of many times the number that we want to have legally. Five 
to seven hundred thousand would be three, four, or five times as many 
as We are striving to have admitted under the most careful scrutiny, 
the most careful scrutiny and control. 

Senator Humpurey. When I hear Senator Lehman bringing out 
something like that, I always say, “Brothers and sisters, stick around, 
because before the year is up, there is going to be a lot of fuss and fury 
around these parts.” 

Mr. Mackey. I should like, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
to have Mr. Kelly say something about the wetbacks we find in the 
industrial areas hundreds of miles north. 

Senator Humpurey. We want to get that, with regard to this let- 
ter we have and with references to Congressman Machrowicz’ testi- 
mony. Goahead, Mr. See 

Mr. Keiiy. Well, I guess everybody knows that there are many 
of these Mexicans, “lh wetbacks, filtering into the industrial areas. 
We do what we can with the force we have in the way of apprehend- 
ing them and removing them to Mexico. We are not doing what we 
should like to do. We did send a small detail of border patrol of- 
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licers recently into the Chicago, Kansas City, and Detroit districts, 
and in a period of approximately 30 days, they apprehended 1,548, 
of which number 1,508 were Mexicans. These were found employed 
in the various crafts and industries: 118 in steel making and fab- 
rication, 520 on the railroads, 127 in meat packing and an gy 
56 in hotels and restaurants, and so forth. Of the total number, i 
imay be interesting to note that 802 were illegal entrants and $10 
were abscondees from contracts. 

Senator LeuMan, That is illegal, too, is it not / 

Mr. Mackey. They entered illegally, ves, Sir. 

Mr. Keuiy. I may add that most of these people are union mem- 
bers and have union cards in, I dare say, 10 or 15 different unions. But 
we are trying to get the assistance of the unions in not admitting them 
to union membership. And, of course, that would keep them out of 
(he industries. 

Mr. Mackey. Now, when we apprehend in industrial areas like 
Chicago; Detroit; Hammond, Ind.; St. Louis; Kansas City, hundreds 
of these wetoacks who have reached these industrial areas, were we 
to attempt to give them the hearings to which they are entitled under 
the law in deportation proceedings it would be almost impossible, with 
our present manpower to do it. So we use what we call the voluntary 
departure procedure. We issue the warrants of arrest, take them into 
custody, transport them to the border, and give them voluntary depar- 
ture, with the understanding that should they reenter the United 
States, then, of course, they will face prosecution. 

I should like to state for the record that probably there has been 
some misunderstanding as to parole procedure. If we apprehend 
several hundred aliens in one area, there must be some detention fa- 
cilities for them before they are removed to the border. Frequently, 
we do not have the detention facilities. The city jails perhaps are full 
for other reasons. We cannot detain them. So we simply have to re- 
lease them under what we call the parole procedure, until we get the 
transportation facilities to remove them to the border. 

In my experience with the Service, of more than 20 years, I have 
never known of a deportable alien being paroled to an employer. 1 
think the committee was interested in that. 

Senator Humpurey. That was one of the allegations that was made 
before the committee, or at least we were asked to check into it. 

Mr. Mackey. Now, when there are people apprehended in Chicago 
or those other areas, we give them voluntary departure. That doesn’t 
mean that they will leave voluntarily at their own expense. It means 
that we will transport them to the Mexican border: probably those 
that come from southern Mexico are put on the airlift there and sent 
to Southern Mexico, And those that come within the vicinity of the 
southern border, we just put across the border. That is all we can do. 

Senator Humpnrey. What do you do with these wetoacks that have 
been here 15 years and have families? 

Mr. Mackey. They, of course, are advised as to their rights under 
the law, and they frequently apply for what we term our suspension 
of deportation. 

Senator Humrnrey. In other words, you do not just deport people 
wholesale with their children, the breadwinner of the family, the wife, 
the children, and all? 
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Mr. Mackey. No, sir. We have airlifted no families, Senator. A 
man and his wife and children have been put across the bridge, across 
the Rio Grande, and taken by the Mexican authorities on the other 
side. 

Mr. Ketxy. But if they are prima facie eligible for suspension of 
deportation, they are permitted to stay pending Seinen of their 
cases. Asa matter of fact, we have approximately 15,000 such cases in 
one district. We are not just picking up people who prima facie are 
eligible under the law for suspension of deportation and removing 
them. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, under the immigration law, 
there are certain provisions which give them the right of suspension of 
deportation ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ketxy. That is correct. 

Mr. Mackey. Section 19 (c) of the act of 1917, as amended, pro- 
vides, in substance, that any alien whose deportation would result 
in a serious economic detriment of a citizen spouse or lawfully 
domiciled spouse or citizen children might apply for suspension of 
deportation. We recommend suspension to the Congress, and we 
send the complete record up here. If the Congress concurs, then the 
alien pays a fee of $18—$8 of which is head tax, the other $10 being 
what he would ordinarily pay for an immigration visa, and a record 
is created, reflecting that he was cleared for | entry, nue pro tune, so to 
speak. 

Senator LEHmMan. What does that require? 

Mr. Mackey. Joint resolution of both Houses. 

Senator Lrnman. That is those long lists? 

Mr. Mackey. The same as in the case of those under the Displaced 
Persons Act. 

Mr. Barsasu. When you do parole an illegal alien in the industrial 
areas, whom do you parole him to? 

Mr. Ketry. This class of alien is not paroled to anybody. If he 
is considered a good parole risk, he is merely paroled on his agreeing 
to report when wanted for further proceedings. 

I may say that normally we do not parole these Mexican laborers. 
We pick them up and remove them as promptly as possible. Nearly 
all of the time we will have as many as 20,000 aliens under parole 
in the United States. Most of them are aliens who are going through 
some complicated deportation proceedings or who may be applying 
for suspension of deportation. They are paroled upon agreeing that 
they will report when required for further proceedings. 

Mr. Barsasu. What has been your experience on the observing of 
the terms of the parole by these aliens? 

Mr. Ketry. Quite good. I think they lost a few of the Mexicans 
last summer whom they paroled, a very small number. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Humpnrey. What you have been saying, Mr. Mackey, in 
our off the record conversation here was that there are certain in- 
stances where the illegal entrant is entitled to suspension of deporta- 
tion, particularly w hen a child is a citizen of the United States and 
is born in the territory of the United States, and where there is 
economic hardship that would befall certain members of the family. 
In those instances, they are entitled to the provisions of the law as 
prescribed back in the act of 1917 as amended. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Mackey. Well, I wouldn’t say “entitled,” Senator. It would 
appear that because of the relationship of the native born child, that 
they are eligible to apply. 

Now, the granting of suspension is within the discretion of the 
Attorney General. That is, it is his recommendation to the Congress 
and a question of policy. 

Senator Humrnrey. But if ths suspensions are granted, they are 
granted by the Congress, by a resolution of the Congress. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes. Mr. Kelly tells me that the Congress just sent 
back 68 cases of that nature, which were disapproved. 

Senator Humrpnrry. All right. Senator Lehman? Do you have 
any further questions? 

Senator Lenman. No questions. 

Senator Humpurey. We have to move along this morning. We 
wanted to have the representatives of the Immigration Service with 
us, so that we could get their advice and counsel on these problems. 
I assure you we will do everything we can to assist you in properly 
equipping your service with the manpower and the facilities that are 
necessary to do this job. 

Now, at this point, I will enter into the record the exchange of 
correspondence between myself, as chairman of the subcommittee, and 
Mr. Mackey, as Commissioner of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, and also the Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Kelly. 

I want to thank you gentlemen again. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

FEesruary 20, 1952, 
Mr. ARGYLE R. MACKEY, 
Commissioner, Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dean Mr. MAckey: At the hearings on migratory labor which the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations is holding, Congressman 
Machrowicz introduced into the record the fact that deportation of Mexican 
nationals arrested in the Detroit and Chicago areas for illegal entry had, in 
some instances, either been delayed or postponed and that pending deportation, 
certain of these deportable aliens had been paroled to their employers. 

I do not need to tell you that as members of the Committee of the Senate 
charged wtih labor matters, we are gravely concerned over this information. 

The Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations has directed 
that, as chairman, I ask you to supply the subcommittee with the full details of 
Immigration and Naturalization Service paroling of illegal entrants. We wish 
your reply to cover paroling not only in the Detroit-Chicago area but in any 
other area where there have been cases. Further, we do not wish the information 
confined to illegal entrants from Mexico though we presume, of course, that they 
‘onstitute the bulk of the cases. With respect to time coverage, your reply may 
at this point be limited to cases occurring in 1951 and January-February 1952. 

I outline in detail the specific information which the subcommittee wishes : 

1. The number of wetbacks and other illegal aliens paroled. List monthly by 
area designating country of origin. 

2. The names of the persons to whom the arrested aliens have been paroled; 
the relationship, if any, of the aliens to the persons to whom paroled. 

3. The terms and conditions of the individual paroles. 

4. The time periods of the individual paroles. 

5. The occupations and jobs at which the illegal aliens were working when 
arrested. 

6. If unemployed, the occupations and jobs at which the illegal aliens were 
working before arrested. 

or the purpose of our hearing schedule, it is requested that this information 
be made available to the subcommittee by February 26. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 
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UNITED STATES LYEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 27, 1952. 
Hon. Hurerr H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senatc, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: This will acknowledge your letter of February 20, 
1952, wherein you request certain information concerning arrests, paroles, and 
deportation of illegal entrants. It would be a major project to furnish the 
specific information requested in your letter as it would be necessary to call on 
each district office to review thousands of files to extract the data desired. How- 
ever, it is hoped the information furnished below may be of assistance to you. 

On January 30, 1952, officers of this Service were detailed into the middle west 
for the purpose of apprehending aliens who have entered the United States il- 
legally, and although it is not the common practice to keep statistics of this kind, 
it may be of interest to you to know that a compilation of the daily reports on the 
progress of this detail. as of February 25, 1952, shows the following : 


Apprehensions 


Mexicans___..__-- eee eS ae y ; : t es Be a\y-3. 385 
I ios noes 8 ee a eee E be pide SEs ed cies eee 33 
cata d iene cai : artes 1, 148 


Employment of those aliens apprehended 


Steel making and fabrication SE Rs ea Re ee aoe 07 
epeeeeene ee ee age eee of OE SS Ct eek oi hee 398 
Meat packing and processing_____-_._-.__.._--_- Bcd eth wiih nahn eee 105 
EI a DRE 55 OS os ire cadens Behl ieee ae dauclh eee 32 
Agrtieenre.... «..3.«..- ee Fila asset A Sa ea he ees 76 
Other industries____—-_~-_ amet ; ee e 426 
i ee he et Sa tee Late ach taeda oe 14 

Total SN a I A a ae a a ee Z J 2 ee 

Status of those aliens apprehended 

OO ted ae, nek nT4 
Abscondees from agricultural contracts__-- ~~~ Se haha age cdi ctl call edinn Seatac 485 
a a abhi cat ccnk keane meualarees ‘ahietensibeunaeieaaaniaed aa & 
a ne Re ie eee 4 
a enn a laa ee eee V7 

a en emis ae ae 1,148 


Since the passage of the Internal Security Act, this Service has adopted a 
strict detention policy with regard to recent illegal entrants, and unless there 
are some mitigating factors involved, these aliens are continued in custody pend- 
ing determination of deportability. The conditions of parole vary in individual 
eases, but as a rule, the alien’s parole is conditioned upon his reporting to the 
parole officer in person, keeping the parole officer informed of his address, em- 
ployment, and other activities. The purpose of the parole is to insure the 
alien’s presence when wanted for deportation. 

As to that group of aliens referred to before your subcommittee by Congress- 
man Machrowicz, none was paroled or in any way released to the custody of any 
employer. In no instance was an alien required to return to his former employ- 
ment or to seek any particular employment during the period of time he was 
paroled. 

With regard to the recent newspaper articles concerning arrested Mexicans 
who were paroled to employers in and around Chicago, I would like to quote 
from a report received from our Chicago office dated February 19, 1952: 

“With reference to the alleged exploitation of aliens by employers, it has been 
the experience of this oflive that in some instances exploitation has occurred 
prior to the alien’s arrest by this Service, and that his apprehension operates 
to release him from such exploitation since the employer or other person involved 
ean no longer threaten to report the alien to the Service as being illegally in the 
United States. To the best of our knowledge, no reports have ever been re- 
ceived in this office to indicate that any aliens released from custody on parole 
by this Service have been exploited. It might be stated that a group of aliens 
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sent forward to the Mexican border on February 14, 1952, included 90 Mexican 
nationals, recently apprehended in the Chicago area. This group of 90 aliens 
had in their possession a total of $24,214, which they had saved as a result of 
employment in the United States.” 

Incidentally, the large majority of the aliens referred to in the foregoing were 
employed in industry, were members of labor unions, and as such were employed 
ut wages and under conditions prescribed in union contracts. 

Sincerely, 
ARGYLE R, MACKEY, 
Commissioner. 


Marcu 10, 1952. 
(Commissioner ARGYLE R. MACKEY, 
United States Department of Justice, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

leaR Mr. MACKEY: ! have your letter of February 27 and have given it care- 
ful study. Inasmuch as your files are not set up to answer the type of specific 
question I put to you on behalf of the Subcommitee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations concerning paroling of illegal entrants generally in 1951 and 
January and February 1952, I can appreciate that the requested information 
might impose a heavy burden on your staff. However, I should like a written 
explanation of the specific situation about which Congressman Machrowicz testi- 
field. I do not feel that the subcommittee has been given such. 

Oongressman Machrowicz testified that the deportation of Mexican wetbacks 
arrested in the Chicago-Detroit area had, in some instances, either been delayed 
or postponed and that pending deportation, certain of these deportable aliens 
had been paroled to their employers. 

From staff telephone conversations between my office and yours, I learn that of 
the 101 wetbacks arrested in the Detroit area, between July 23 and 25, inclusive, 
none was paroled and that they were removed without delay to Mexico under 
terms of “voluntary departure.” 

With respect to Chicago, however, I understand the story is quite different. 
There, I learn that of 280 who were arrested between July 23 to August 1, in- 
clusive, 160 were paroled, that the paroles were in many instances up to 3 months 
and that following parole the wetbacks left the United States at their own 
expense under terms of “voluntary departure.” Staff conversations indicate 
during the period of the parole that the wetbacks worked for the most part 
on railroads and in large industrial establishments. 

You comment in your letter: 

“Since the passage of the Internal Security Act, this Service has adopted 
a strict detention policy with regard to recent [italics mine] illegal entrants, and 
unless there are some mitigating factors involved, these aliens are continued in 
custody pending determination of deportation. The conditions of parole vary in 
individual cases, but as a rule, the alien’s parole is conditioned upon his report- 
ing to the parole officer in person, keeping the parole officer informed of his 
uddress, employment, and other activities. The purpose of the parole is to insure 
the alien’s presence when wanted for deportation.” 

It seem odd for me to be observing to you that, given the numbers of wet- 
backs involved, almost all Mexicans illegally in the United States leave under 
“voluntary departure.” It is my information that of the 160 wetbacks paroled 
in the Chieago area last summer and fall all “voluntarily departed,” no one 
was deported. What then was the reason for the parole? 

You yourself explain the purpose of parole to be “To insure the alien's presence 
when wanted for deportation.” Since these wetbacks were not awaiting a de 
portation hearing, however, what reason was there for their being detained? 
Why were they not sent back imme diately? 

I do not believe the failure of the Congress to appropriate sufficient funds to 
the Immigration Service can be regarded as exp'tanation. I think vou know m) 
stand last year on appropriations to the INS and know what it will be again this 
year. I want to see the INS given sufficient money to do the job which the presence 
of hundreds upon hundreds of thousands of wetbacks imposes upon it. However, 
from the information available to me at the present time I do not see how the 
record of the Chicago arrests can be regarded as in the tradition of the Immi- 
sration and Naturalization Service. In this instance it would appear that the 
Immigration Service deliberately condoned peonage. 
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Even if the claim were to be made that the Service was totally without funds 
to pay for travel, it clearly did not require 3 months of wages for the wetbacks 
themselves to acquire transportation costs. As section hands on the railroads 
we may assume they were making about $1.40 an hour or $11.20 per day. With 
bus travel from Chicago to Brownsville at $31.57, they might have earned their 
cost of transportation in 3 days. 

I await your explanation of the Chicago situation. 


Sincerely, 
Hvusert H. HUMPHREY. 





Untrtep States DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. 0., March 25, 1952. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HumpureEY: Reference is made to your letter of March 10, 1952, 
relating further to the parole last summer in the Chicago area, pending their 
removal to Mexico, of certain Mexican aliens illegally in the United States and, 
specifically, to testimony before your subcommittee by Congressman Machrowicz 
to the effect, as we understand it, that in no paroling these aliens to employers 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service “deliberately condoned peonage.” 

As stated in my letter of February 27, with regard to the aliens referred to 
by Congressman Machrowicz none was paroled or in any way released to the 
custody of any employer, and may it be emphasized that this Service has not, 
in any circumstances, “condoned peonage” in the cases of these or any aliens. 

As to your inquiry why the wetbacks paroled in the Chicago area were not 
returned to Mexico immediately since they were granted “voluntary departure,” 
I should like to point out that “voluntary departure” in these cases does not 
mean that the aliens can be required or depended upon to leave Chicago at 
their own expense and return unattended to Mexico. Instead, they are trans- 
ferred under warrants of arrest and in custody to border points and there 
granted voluntary departure to Mexico. If they were not removed in this 
manner they would not go voluntarily and it would be necessary to resort to a 
formal deportation hearing in each case which would, because of the work 
involved, reduce the number of those removed to a small percentage of those 
actually handled. 

With kindest regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARGYLE R. MACKEY, 
Commissioner. 


Senator Humrurey. The next witness we have is Dr. McGrath, 
the Commissioner of the Office of Education. 

Good morning. We are delighted to see you again. Dr. Mc- 
Grath, you know all the procedures before a committee such as this. 
Will you just proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF EARL JAMES McGRATH, COMMISSIONER, OFTICE 
OF EDUCATION, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Dr. MoGratn. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before this committee to elaborate on certain material which 
I filed with the committee several weeks ago. 

I am glad to have this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, because, in the 
interim, certain additional facts have come to our hand which bear 
on this problem, but more particularly, because I now can speak with 
a good deal more conviction than I would have been able to do a 
month ago. This conviction grows out of the fact that since that 
time certain activities of the Office of Education, in connection with 
the education of migrant children, have been publicized, and there 
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has been an immense amount of correspondence with our office on this 
subject. 

Literally dozens of groups, church groups, humanitarian groups, 
labor groups, and educational groups, have written us inquiring what 
they could do to assist with this very important program. I am not 
going to take the time, Mr. Chairman, to read all of the list of such 
orgar.izations. I would like, however, to mention a half a dozen and 
file the rest for the record. 

Senator Humeurey. Will you do that, please ? 

Dr. McGratu. Mr. Chairman, a reat many Members of Congress 
have also expressed an interest in this problem, including the Mem- 
bers of the Senate present. We have the National Council on Natu- 
ralization and Citizenship, the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America, the American Council of Spanish Speaking People, 
the National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor, the Home Mis- 
sion Council of North America, the Governor’s Commission on 
Human Rights, Wisconsin, the Governor’s Commission in Migrant 
Labor, Colorado, the ane Committees of the National Consumers’ 
League for New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland, the Jew ish Labor Committee, the American Federation 
of Teachers, the American Federation of Labor, the National Farm 
Labor Union, the National Education Association, the National Child 
Labor Committee, and a number of others. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 



































ORGANIZATIONS EXPRESSING AN INTEREST IN MIGRANT EDUCATION 






Members of Congress 
National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America 
many State councils 
American Council of Spanish Speaking People 
Nationa! Council on Agricultural Life and Labor 
Home Mission Council of North America 
Governor's Commission on Human Rights, Wisconsin 
Governor's Commission on Migrant Labor, Colorado 
Governor’s Commission 
National Consumer’s League 
State committees of the National Consumer's League: 
1. New York 
New Jersey 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
6. Maryland 
Jewish Labor Committee 
American Federation of Teachers 
American Federation of Labor 
National Farm Labor Union 
Washington Legislation Committee, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
National Education Association 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
American Association of Social Workers 
National Council of Jewish Women 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
National Child Labor Committee 
American Association of University Women 
National Catholic Educational Association 
» American Association of School Administrators 
a National Parent-Teacher Association 
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Dr. McGratnu. I also would like to file for the record in this con- 
nection, Mr. Chairman, a resolution drawn by the department of rural 
education of the National Education Association in their Dallas meet- 
ing in October, which reads as follows: 


That the children of migrant and seasonal workers be given the protection 
an dservices that are available to all other children; special reference is made 
to transportation, housing, and educational services; and, further, that the 
labor laws be strengthened to prevent exploitation of children. 


Senator Humpnrey. That will be printed in the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF RURAL Epucation, NEA, FEBRUARY 25, 1952 


The importance of education for rural youth in the structure of American pub- 
lic education is becoming increasingly recognized. Approximately 50 percent of 
all public-school pupils live in rural farm and rural nonfarm communities. The 
foundation for preserving, strengthening, and enriching our representative form 
of government is in no small part our rural public schools. To make our pro 
gram of rural education more effective, your resolutions committee presents the 
following for consideration at the annual meeting of the department of rural 
education in general session at St. Louis: 

1. We commend our parent organization, the National Education Association, 
for its vision and effort in the development of plans to achieve a unification of 
the profession for the centennial of 1957 to the end that the total available forces 
might be utilized in the improvement of the educational program. 

2. The department is encouraged to work toward the development of the co- 
operative project with the Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth which it is 
hoped the Ford Foundation will help to sponsor. The project anticipates the 
selection of a number of pilot school systems in rural areas wherein the com- 
munities and their schools are working together for the improvement of their 
total social and economic life. The pilot communities would provide laboratory 
experience for students from foreign lands as well as for those of our own 
country. 

5. To further expand the effectiveness of the department, the officers and ex- 
ecutive committee are urged to consider the enlargement of State representa- 
tion by encouraging the organization of State advisory committees to the depart 
ment. Such advisory committees might well include rural representatives from 
the State departments of education, classroom teachers, elementary and _ sec- 
ondary principals, colleges of education, P-TA’s, and county and rural area 
superintendents. 

4. Since a majority of our rural children live in States where the intermedi- 
ate unit is a part of the school administrative structure and since there seenis to 
be a real need for redefining the structure, functions, and services of these inter- 
mediate units so that they may contribute most effectively to the educational 
program the Department is urged to encourage studies relative to this need and 
to give consideration to the means of communicating the results of these studies 
to all who can benefit from them. 

>. We extend the department’s support to the resolution of the division of 
county and rural-area superintendents at Dallas, Tex., in October 1951, which 
was as follows: 

“That the children of migrant and seasonal workers be given the protection 
and services that are available to all other children; special reference is made 
to transportation, housing, and educational services; and further, that the labor 
laws be strengthened to prevent exploitation of children.” 

To implement the above resolutions: Be it 

Resolved, That we give our united support to the legislative proposals now be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on Labor and Management on Migratory Farm 
Labor and Housing, and to the appropriation of funds recommended in the budget 
of the President for a study of the education of migrant children by the United 
States Office of Education, and that legislation be proposed to provide Federal 
financial assistance to the States in maintaining adequate schools for the chil- 
dren of migratory agricultural workers. 

6. We commend the executive council for its initiative in providing for a spe- 
cial committee to study and recommend an action program on the qualifications 
and the reeruitment and retention of professional personnel for the rural schools 
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of America. This special committee is urged to give consideration not only to 
quantitative preparation but also to the qualitative, in order that the prepara- 
tory experiences of rural teachers will be such as to adequately prepare them 
for the education and guidance of rural youth and adults. 

7. Since approximately two-thirds of the people of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world live in rural areas, rural education must play an increasingly 
significant role in programs for the development of these areas. 

We, therefore, recommend that the administrators of programs committed to 
the improvement of the health, social, and economic welfare of the peoples of 
underdeveloped areas—the point 4 program of the United States, the economic 
and social program of the Organization of American States, and the UNESCO 
give increasing attention to programs of rural education as a vital part of their 
work in these areas and that they make increased use of the services of those 
especially trained and experienced in rural education as specialists to assist in 
these programs. 

We further recommend that the officers of the department of rural education 
communiente to the proper dfficials our concern in the above recommendations. 

Finally: Be it 

Resolved, That this department express it appreciation to 

1. Ruth Strang and her associates in the National Society for the Study of 
Mducation for their work on the 1952 yearbook of the NSSE, especially in part 
II, entitled, “Education in Rural Communities.” 

2. Howard A. Dawson and his staff in the national office for the insight, 
initiative, and effort manifest in carrying forward the program of the department. 

3. The outgoing officers, W. A. Early and B. ©. Wilson, for the leadership 
provided during the past year. 

4. The local arrangements committee for its hospitality and efforts to provide 
adequate facilities for meetings of the Department at St. Louis. 

5. Dr. Julian Butterworth and Miss Sallie Pattinson for their distinguished 
service to the committee on publications and constructive studies of the de- 
partment. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CLARENCE A. Pounp, Chairman 

F. Froyp Herr. 

Mrs. Marvorte B. Lerinaver. 

L. L, PICKETT. 
Roy W. Roserts. 





Dr. McGrarn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, I realize, Mr. Chairman, that you have had before this com- 
mittee a great many authorities on such problems as housing and 
health and work conditions, relating to migrant workers. I am not 
an authority, anyway, on those fields and, therefore, I will not take 
the time of the committee to comment on such matters, except to say, 
Mr. Chairman, that you can’t divorce the conditions of education 
from all the other conditions in the community. I am sure the mem- 
bers of the committee will see the relationship between the earlier 
testimony and our own educational problems. : 

I do want to speak briefly, however, about the specific problems of 
educating these children of migrant workers. I want to say also, Mr. 
Chairman, that when I talk of these children T am talking only of 
American citizens, and I am excluding all immigrants who have not 
become naturalized. They constitute another problem, which I will 
not. deal with. 

It should also be said, however, that many of these citizens of the 
United States, these children, are Spanish-speaking, foreign speaking 
children, and that does introduce a problem, which T will return to 
later. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the compelling reason for educators 
being concerned about. this problem is not that these children should 
be taught to read and write as our other children are. They should, 
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of course, be made literate. But the important problem is concerned 
with the values and the way of life that we have in a democracy. We 

feel very sincerely that these migrant children are not getting the 
proper instruction to prepare them for adequate citizenship. 

The Office of Education has already begun a study of the prob- 
lem of the education of migrant children. We had a conference in 
January. The proceedings are reported in this document. 

Senator Humpnrey. Will you identify that document for us? We 
may want to refer to it. 

Dr. McGratn. I will supply the document to you. 

Senator Humpurey. We will keep that document on file, and we 
will make the identification in the record, so that we can have it 
properly noted and classified. 

(The document, Report of Conference on Education of Migrant 
Children, FSA, Office of Education, Washington, D. C., January 
1952, was filed for the information of the committee. ) 

Dr. McGrarnu. There has been many requests for that document, 
Mr. Chairman. 

We invited to that conference representatives of some of the organi- 
zations I mentioned, but more particularly representatives from the 
various States in the Union concerned with the education of migrant 
children. 

Now, what is the problem here? The problem, as you know, Mr. 
Chairman, grows out of the fact that there are four or five streams 
of migrant workers that begin in the southern part of the country, 
one in the far East, one east of the Rocky Mountains, one in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and one on the east coast beginning in Florida, and these 
streams move up seasonally through the United States to the northern 

border and later return to begin the cycle again in another year. 

The movement of these people causes intrastate as well as interstate 
problems, 

In California, for example, many of them remain within the State 
boundaries, while farther east they move clear up to your own State 
of Minnesota. We are going to be concerned here mostly, Mr. Chair- 
man, with the interstate problems, because that is where a National 
or Federal agency, I believe, ought to come in. 

These people move, I am informed, Mr. Chairman, primarily be- 
cause of economic distress. In a study in California, for example, it 
was found, reflecting the low economic level at which these people 
are compelled to live, that in the 12 months preceding this study the 
persons concerned had held four or more jobs on the average, and they 
a worked in each job an average of 4 to 8 weeks. Furthermore, i in 

California, in a similar study, it was discovered that 53 percent of 
the mothers of the children involved were also enploped. It was 
found in the study in Colorado that the average family income was 
$1,400. And since there is an average of 5.7 members in each of those 
families, one can easily see that the per capita income is very small 
indeed. 

Now, with regard to the problem of educating these children, Mr. 
Chairman, I regret that I cannot supply as much of the specific infor- 
mation as would be desirable, for the very reason that there is not suffi- 
cient information available bearing on this problem. That is why we 
want to make a study of it. But we do know a great deal already. 
And these are certain facts which should be put into the record. 
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We don’t know how many children are involved exactly, but we do 
know that the number is somewhere between 500,000 and 1 million. 

In a study reported by Dr. Dawson of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, he revealed that there were 600,000 migrant workers’ coe 
in 1948. If they only had two children apiece, that would be over 
million children. 

We do know, secondly, that although there are exceptions to this 
statement, the States and local commuities have generally neglected 
the problem of the migrant worker, and specific ally the edue ation of 
the migrant worker’s children. This is principally with regard to 
education, a result of the fact that these children remain in the com- 
munity for a very short period, 4, 5, or 6 weeks. We have evidence 
that not only the children but their parents are not wanted very much 
in these communities. They are welcomed when the season for harvest 
begins, but the local community is glad to have them depart as soon 
as that season is over. 

As the President’s Commission has reported, the migrant worker 
doesn’t belong to the land and the land doesn’t belong to him. He 
is a transient. 

A third fact that should be brought out is that legal attendance 
laws, school-attendance laws, are invariably violated. Many of these 
children simply do not attend school. We find that they are in the 
community for such a short period, and since many of these rural 
communities do not have adequate attendance-oflicer services, they 
never really catch up to the children, and the children are gone before 
they can be put into school. Moreover, I am sure, as the earlier testi- 
mony in these hearings shows, the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1950 
has been consistently violated, at least in some communities. Under 
that act, children under 16 years of age are required to attend school 
during the hours formally set by the local school district for the 
attendance of local children; but we know that many migrant children 
do not do so. 

We have pictures which we should like to show vou, if there were 
time, taken by my colleague, Professor Thomas, of Cornell University, 
who is now associated with the office. We have pictures to show that 
se of 5, 6, and 7 years of age are employed with their parents 

. for example, sugar-beet fields. 

‘Se nator Humpnrey. You know, in some of those communities peo- 
ple get excited about a bingo game. They want the chief of police 
to raid the basement of the Odd Fellows Hall or some other place 
being rented out for the evening for that purpose. But here is a 
Federal law, a State law, and nobody gets excited about these viola- 
tions. Something is wrong with our sense of values around here. 

Dr. McGrarn. I agree, Mr. Chairman. It is literally scandalous, 
the treatment that some of these children, the future citizens of the 
United States, are getting with regard to education. I won’t attempt 
to go into the other factors. 

Senator Humpnrey. If we could get as many people aroused about 
the failure to enforce the laws pertaining to the education of our 
children and the collusion and the corruption that goes on to evade 
the enforcement of these laws as we do about the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, we might get something done. 

Dr. McGratu. As you know, ‘Mr. Chairman, one of the principal 
reasons why we have juvenile delinquency, ill health, and other social 
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difficulties, is the fact that we do not have sufficient education for all 
our citizens, for our children. We know some of these problems dis- 
appear when there is an adequate educational program and other 
forms of service. 

Senator Humpnrey. I just want to say that after having lived 
through this period we are now in, where everybody is talking about 
morality and integrity and ethics and honor—that is the new theme 
song of our period—I wish someone would apply them to some other 
areas of our life besides the purse. I think it is a rather bad com- 
ment on American standards. I think it ought to be assumed that 
people do not rob the till. We can punish that sort of person with 
local cops on the beat. But when it comes to these social standards, 
which are just as much a matter of public law as the payment of taxes, 
as the proper relationships with the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, as the matter of controlling of gambling and curbing illicit 
activities, when it comes to these social institutions, people do not get 
very excited. I do not see any of these self-styled puritans raving 
and hollering about this. 

Dr. McGrarn. I am glad to hear you say this about education, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. I should not have said it, perhaps. It may 
kick back on me; but this is exactly how I feel. 

Dr. McGrarn. It has pertinence to something that I would like to 
bring out in a moment. 

Now, what is the result, the specific result, on the schooling of these 
children? I will very quickly run over six or seven problems that are 
produced by this situation. 

First, we know that these children enter school later than the aver- 
age child in the United States. And some of them never enter school, 
never have any education. 

Second, when they do attend school, they attend fewer days in the 
year. In Colorado, I think the average was something like 90 days 
in that study. 

They are retarded when they enter school. Therefore, they are 
not able to profit by the education which they get even in the limited 
time while they are there. They drop out earler than other Ameri- 
can children. It is not surprising, therefore, that they constitute our 
biggest reservoir of illiterates. 

And strangely enough, Mr. Chairman, they have less education than 
their parents—which surprised me greatly. That means that their 
parents, to the degree that education prepares for citizenship, are 
better prepared for the responsibilities of citizenship than those peo- 
ple will be when they grow up. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is progress in reverse. 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

And lastly, it is evident that the homes of these children cannot 
provide the cultural and educational advantages that they miss in the 
schools, because already we know that the homes are underprivileged, 
and they simply do not get these educational advantages, as they 
might in families of higher economic and social status. 

Now, what can be done about this national problem as we view it 
in the Office of Education and as we have been advised by these rep- 
resentatives of the several States? We think that the first thing to 
do is to find out what the problem is. And, as I said at the outset, we 
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don’t know what the problem is. We ought to gather information 
concerning the inadequacies in the education of migrant children 
throughout the United States, working with the local and with the 
State educational authorities. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, since this is a national problem, and we 
can’t depend on the States and local communities to handle it, the 
Offic ‘e of Education ought to have sufficient funds to at least begin 
to analyze this problem rand to lay plans for taking care of it. 

As we are presently constituted, we don’t have adequate funds. I 
recognize, Mr. Chairman, that I am not before an Appropriations 
Committee. 

Senator Humenrey. But you will get as much out of here as you 
vot the last time you were over there. You got nothing. 
~ Dr. McGrarn. I have higher hopes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think we can even give you more genuine 
sympathy. 

Dr. McGraru. Well, we havea very large supply of sympathy from 
all over the United States, Mr. Chairman, and we very much need some 
tangible help to attack this problem, and quickly. 

Senator Humpurey. We know that. 

Dr. McGratu. Now, | want to say that out of the funds of the Office 
of Education we have already mustered a small sum with which to 
begin an attack on this problem. And in fiscal 1952, we, as I say, have 
already begun to do something about this. But we will never be able 
to make a real national attack on the thing until we have just a small 
sum with which to finance the project. 

You will remember, Mr. Chairman, that in the President’s budget 
there is an item of $181,000 specifically set aside to deal with the 
problem of education of migrant children. 

Senator Humpnurey. Now, out of that staggering sum in this day 
of billions, what were the results of your pleadings before our sister 
body, the House of Representatives and its committee ¢ 

Dr. MceGratu. Well, nothing I say in my reply, Mr. Chairman, 
should be interpreted as being critical of anything that the House did. 

Senator Humpurery. No; I am not being critical—except later. Go 
ahead. 

Dr. McGrati. I merely want to read to you from the House report, 


which can set forth the facts much better than I can. It reads as 
follows: 


































The request for $181,000 to make a special study of the educational needs of the 
children of migrant workers is also disallowed. While the need to better the 
edueational opportunities of this group of children is obvious, and has been for 
any years, the committee does not think there is an emergency need to set up a 
new program at this time. 






Senator Humpurey. Do you have any figures on how much money 
they appropriated for hoof-and- mouth disease? You know, it is a 
very interesting thing to see what happens around here. We have a 
new problem up in Canada, as you know, with cattle disease. 

Dr. McGrarnu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. And as I understand, substantial sums of 
money are being raised, being appropriated by the Congress, because 

e have to take care of the beef sup ply. Humans! Well, they, No. 
God provides them. Beef is a little more of a man problem, appar- 
ently, and we have got to work on that. 
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I think it would be kind of interesting for us to get the figures as 
to what happened in the appropriations for beetles, hoof-and-mouth 
disease, and a few other things. All of that is important. I am not 
denying that we need it. But I was aware of what happened in 
the House. We have had many letters in this committee about the 
failure to appropriate, and since you do not want to say anything, as I 
imagine you should not ,just let me say that I think this 1s shocking, 
in view of the testimony which has been before committees of the House 
and this committee. 

Not only is it shocking. I do not think it can be explained, that 
is, to reasonable people. If we do the same thing in the Senate, then 
I know it cannot be explained. 

Dr. McGraru. All I can add to that, Mr. Chairman, is that if the 
Senate decides to restore this cut, you can be sure that the sum pro- 
vided will be used economically and with, I think, great effect in im- 
proving the education of the children of the United States, especially 
these underprivileged children in migratory worker’s families. 

Senator Humpurey. Dr. McGrath, I want to say this to you. Iam 
righteously indignant about these things. I am not putting on any 
act. It just burns me up to see what has happened around here. 
hope you as a man who has dedicated his life to education are likewise 
righteously indignant. 

A few of these people who like to pinch pennies ought to be put on 
the spot. Everybody in the room agrees with me, so 1 am not making 
any converts. But 1 think it is outrageous and scandalous that we con- 
tinue to permit these things to be done, particularly in light of the 
facts. If some shipping company came in for a subsidy, they would 
get it. We got the Sugar Act through, and some other things. But 
when it comes to something for the education of our children, and for 
our health, we have to scrounge around here ike peasants. 

Dr. McGraru. Following your remarks, Mr. Chairman, it should 
be made clear that this money that we are asking for would not be 
used to any large degree to enlarge the staff of the Office of Education. 

Senator Humpurey. Even if it was, I do not think that would be 
a sin. 

Mr. McGrartu. No, indeed. We want only six persons to act as 
coordinating agents in the office, and the rest of the money is to be 
used for what we have called cooperative agreements with the State 
departments of education, to buck up their staffs, to stimulate interest 
there, to make agreements with the colleges and universities of the 
country, Where some of the professors, like Dr. Thomas of Cornell, and 
Dr. Sanchez of New Mexico are already concerned with this problem, 
and with these private organizations, which I have already mentioned, 
from that list. They are all ready to go in fiscal 1953, to help us in 
making a national broadside attack on this problem. And I feel cer- 
tain, Mr. Chairman, that the Federal Government will never have 
invested $181,000 any better if they provide these funds, than in this 
project ° 

Senator Humpnrey. Can you complete this project within a year! 

Dr. McGratu. No, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. How long would it take you? 

Dr. McGratu. I would mislead the Congress if I led them to believe 
that we could. 

Senator Humpnrey. How long would it take you? 
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Dr. McGrarn. It is difficult to say. I would expect 2 or 3 years at 
least. But we can gather enough information, Mr. Chairman, with 
the help of these agencies, many of whom will contribute their services 
without any money from the Federal Government if we can get this 
thing organized and coordinated. 

We can make considerable progress in finding out what the problem 
is and what ought to be done about it. 

Now, additional funds would be required after that, to take steps to 
implement our findings. But, as I said at the outset, and I know many 
persons in this room will agree with me, our main problem is that we 
don’t know the scope of the problem and its many ramifications. 

Senator Humpurey. And the techniques. 

Dr. McGrarn. And the techniques to deal with the problem; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Humpurery. That is a tough one. 

Dr. McGraru. Now, what could we expect from this study? 

I will run over this very quickly, Mr. Chairman. 

I think we could expect the development of cooperative working 
agreements with the States, with private agencies, and with private 
institutions across the country. 

I think, secondly, that we could for once identify these children and 
get a census of them, finding out where they are at the beginning of 
the cycle, where they travel to, and what happens to them in the mean- 
time, with such collateral information as how they live, what their 
health service is, and so on. Most of this we can get from other 
agencies. But it ought to be brought together in one spot. 

Thirdly, we could launch, cooperatively with the States, a program 
of tests and records, so that we would know what intelligence, what 
scholastic aptitude, what school accomplishment, these people bring 
to their first schooling, and to subsequent years. And these tests and 
records, these scores, could be sent with the child, as he or she moves 
from Texas to Missouri to Minnesota, so that each succeeding school 
system would know the educational status of the child at the particular 
moment. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, teaching migrant children, as you can 
see, is somewhat of a specialized job. And the teachers who teach 
these children ought to have some kind of specialized training and 
an acquaintance with the problems of these children. We would at- 
tempt to provide those by stimulating in colleges and universities 
training courses for these teachers. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, we need teaching materials which, like 
the records, can go with the child, so that each succeeding teacher can 
pick up a book or a set of teaching materials, in which there is an indi- 

cation of progress up to that point, and carry that on for the period 
that the child lives in that community, and so on through the academic 
year. 

Sixth, we have to carry on certain publicity campaigns—propa- 
ganda, if you wish—with regard to the education of migrant children 
in these communities, in these States, in order that, in psychological 
terms, they will be accepted as members of the community, and not 
rejected, as they are at present. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the psychological effect on the child of 
being rejected is very serious indeed, and it does lead to such things 
as crime and delinquency. That is the way they get their self- 
expression, if they are rejected in other life situations. 
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I want to get back to the fact, Mr. Chairman, that we are here deal- 
ing with the future citizens of the United States, who ought to have 
the same educational advantages as our children have in the large 
cities. 

Senator Humpurey. Will you tell me how anybody can turn down 
the appropriation, after you have said what you said ? 

Dr. McGratu. I can only point to the facts, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. I never thought I would like to see this day. 

Dr. McGratn. Then, most important of all, we need to make coop- 
erative plans with the 48 States. And I want to make clear in the 
record here, Mr. Chairman, that this is not a Federal program that is 
being imposed on the States and the communities. This is a grass 
roots proposition. We have been implored by some State agencies to 

take a hand with this problem, to help them, so that some of the States 

like California, Colorado, and New York, in which some real progress 
has been made, can be helpful to the other 25 or 30 States in which 
there has been limited progress. 

This requires a quick interchange of information and practices, so 
that these new States can move on. 

Now I have taken too much time altogether, Mr. Chairman, but I 
want to close by saying that from half a ‘nillion to a million children 
are involved in ‘this project. In my opinion, this is a small investment 
in the future of the children of the United States. And I want to 
thank the committee again for the chance to talk about this problem ; 
because I do think I speak here personally for the welfare of several 
hundred thousand children and I know I express your sentiment, Mr. 

Chairman, when I say that there are many Americans who, if they 
knew about this problem, would be glad to do something about it and 
would be glad to pay the bill which is necessary to do that. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpenrey. Dr. McGrath, I want to thank you for coming 
io the committee. 

I want to pay tribute to you, as the Commissioner of Education, for 
having done more than any other person I have known in the way 
of citing some of the real problems facing our educational structure 
and our whole concept of education of ¢ children. 

I think you have done a remarkable service for your country. Some 
people have not listened to your advice yet, but they will wake up some 
unhappy day. 

The other day we were fortunate enough to listen to Senator Hill on 

the dedication of certain royalties from the submerged oil lands for 
a trust fund for education. I do not think I have ever listened to a 
more logical and at the same time inspirations: al message on educational 
needs and what should be done. © The thing that shocks me about it, 
Doctor, and I am going to say it every time anybody talks about edu- 
cation before this or any other committee, is the indifference or appar- 
ent apathy of those of us who are in public position, public responsi- 
bility. Tam not complaining now about John Q. Public. He sent us 
down here, and he sent people to the legislature, to take care of some 
of his needs, to legislate in terms of our under standing and the infor- 
mation available. I think that it is almost shocking to think that we 
have not lived up to our obligations. And while you said a moment 
ago that when the people find out about this, and when they get to 
know about this, they are going to do something about it, and IT think 
that is maybe right, yet I want to say for the Congress, and I am a 
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Member of this Congress, that nobody needs to say we do not know 
about it. Because we do. 

You know, the Lord on the ¢ ‘ross said, “Oh, Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” But we will not be forgiven, because we 
do know what we are doing. It is not as if we had to get hold of some 
poor little fellow out here on a farm 40 miles from town and make him 
responsible. You have had a chance to present your testimony to 
committees of the Congress. And, well, I just do not like it. And 
I think it is about time ‘that somebody around here got a little bit mad 
and jacked people up. You need this $181,000. If you do not need 
i81, you need 175. I do not know what it is, but I take your word 
forit. Youarea aha honor es - And if this 
country is so hard up that we cannot spend $181,000 for preparatory 
work for the education of the children of migratory workers, then, 
believe me, the Russians have won. If we are at that stage of the 
came, we ought to button up shop and give up right now. 

However, I do not ‘think that we are at that stage. I have a lot of 
feeling about this. This is the only hearing on which I really get 
steamed up. The rest of them are just other problems. But I just 
think it is time that public officials cracked the whip a little bit in terms 
of educational needs of our country. They are just letting this edu- 
cational system of ours go to rot. And I have four children. 

Dr. McGratn. Yes, sir; I know that. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the profession of edu- 
cation, that we greatly admire your leadership with respect to educa- 
tion, and we wish to give you every encouragement. Perhaps it is 
because you were a member of the profession at some time that you 
have such a firm understanding. 

Senator Humpnrey. I was a member of the profession, and I am 
a father of four children, and I know what it even means to transport 
children from Minnesota to Washington and get them adjusted in 
schools. I sympathize with these poor people when an economic sys- 
tem compels them, when they want to eke out a living, to have to 
transport their children from one part of America to another. I sub- 
mit that an economic system that compels that ought also to have the 
moral fortitude to provide the educational facilities and tools and 
personnel to give these children an education. 

If the food that I eat has got to be paid for by the illiteracy and 
the sickness of children, then I think I ought to quit eating. That is 
my position. 

Thank you. 

Dr. McGraru. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. Dr. Eliot? Doctor, I am going to be much 
more calm in your presence. 


STATEMENT OF MARTHA M. ELIOT, M. D., CHIEF, CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 


Dr. Error. I hope not. 

Senator Humenrey. When I think of how much patience you must 
have had, in the light of the work that you have been doing, I do not 
not know why I am getting steamed up. But your poise and calm 
and mpage are again a challenge to all of us who come along 
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later on and just join with you in the good work that you have 
been doing. 

You know, this is a wonderful subcommittee. We get all the good 
people to come before us. Once in a while we get some people that we 
disagree with, too. 

Dr. Eliot, may I make this suggestion to you: Would you like to 
help us out this morning by doing one of two things, either summa- 
rizing your testimony so that we can then put it en bloc in the testi- 
mony, or, if you would like, proceeding as far as we have time? We 
are going to come back tomorrow afternoon, and we can give you extra 
time. Because we know you have much to tell us, I am going to leave 
it up to you. Youarea busy public official, and I do not want to take 
any more of your time than you have scheduled, but I want you to do 
what you think you ought to do. 

I have to leave here not later than 10 minutes to 12. That is my 
sroblem. I have another commitment at the noon hour. So I will 
Re ve to ask you to use your own judgment as to your time. 

Dr. Exror. Thank you, Senator Humphrey. I think under those 
conditions, then, I would just like to ask that this statement be sub- 
mitted for the record. And let me, then, talk on some of the problems 
that I see with respect to the children in these families. 

Senator Humpnrey. Fine. We will include the entire statement as 
if it were delivered orally for the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MarrHa M. E ior, M. D., CHIEF, CHILDREN’S BUREAU, SOCIAL 
SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


I have come before you today to discuss the special problems of children in 
the families of migratory agricultural workers. The plight of these children— 
of whom there are from 500,000 to 1,000,000 depending on the season of the 
year—is almost always a dismal one. They grow up in families who live in 
fear of never having enough of anything—enough food, adequate shelter, decent 
clothing, good medical care when they are sick. True, a few of them, pitifully 
few, have the experience of living in good camps and good houses as their fami- 
lies follow the crops. But most of these families move from one makeshift 
quarter to another, badly overcrowded, dirty, unsanitary, dilapidated. 

Migrant families are large families. A field survey conducted in Colorado 
between July and October 1950 covering 262 families, selected to form a repre- 
sentative sample, found that the average family consisted of 5.7 persons. Chil- 
dren 14 years and under constituted 44 percent of the total group. The average 
cash income per family from all sources was $1,424 per year. About two-fifths 
of the families had annual cash incomes of less than $1,000. 

Many of the children in the families covered by the survey worked long hours 
in the fields. Three-fourths of the children between the ages of 7 and 16 were 
working more than 7 hours a day at the time of the survey. Some worked over 
12 hours a day. About a fifth of these children were out in the fields before 
7 o'clock in the morning, and about half of them wece still in the fields at 6 
o'clock at night. They topped beets, they thinned ard weeded onions, they hoed 
and cut broom corn, they harvested beans, peas, pickles, onions, tomatoes, and 
potatoes—the vegetables we buy every day in the grocery store. Some of these 
children had started work in the fields before they were 5 years old—two-fifths 
of them before they were 10. The earnings of the children added to the earn- 
ings of the adults make up the family income—an income that from any standard 
we know is inadequate to support a decent family life. 

Employment of children in agricultural work at an early age and under con- 
ditions not suitable for them has been a serious problem for a long time. The 
child labor provisions of the Sugar Act and later of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act have been of help, but so long as the economic condition of these families 
remains as it is, as long as local communities do not recognize the importance 
of providing educational opportunities for these children, as long as school 
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facilities are lacking, this kind of child labor is going to take its toll. There- 
fore, We need to approach this situation on many fronts. 

We can also see more clearly the need for better planning to stabilize the em- 
ployment of migratory workers if we begin with children. Labor economists 
state the problem in terms of the better utilization of labor. We would state it 
differently—in terms of the conservation of our greatest resource, our children 
but arrive at the same conclusion. It would be good for children if the amount 
of moving around which their families have to do in order to earn a living 
cultivating and harvesting the crops was reduced to the minimum. 

Children need a sense of belonging if they are to develop normally. They must 
be able to say “my family, my school, my town, my State, my country.” This is 
impossible for them if their parents belong nowhere. Children have to have 
roots in a family, in a place. When children are constantly uprooted, always 
moving on, they are deprived of this essential part of their experience in grow- 
ing up. 

It is a serious matter for children, too, when we read, as in the report of the 
Colorado study, that “the conditions under which interstate migrants was trans- 
ported by truck were inhuman.” If children are to grow up to care what happens 
to other people, they have to experience a feeling that society cares about what 
happens to them. 

[In 1941, the Children’s Bureau and the Office of Education surveyed the em- 
ployment and living conditions of 342 families of farm laborers in Hidalgo 
County, Tex., and the work, school opportunities, and health of the childrer 
living in these families; 202 of these families were classified as “migratory” 
because they made their living by following the crops; 160 of them had moved 
out to other counties in Texas and to other States and back again during the 
year preceding the study. Forty-two other families had moved into Hidalgo 
County to help harvest the crops there, coming from other Texas counties and 
from other States. Apparently families moved about, perhaps quite unnecessar- 
ily, some coming, some going, with no plan. The question I have about this is: 
“Might it not have been possible for some of the families who moved out of the 
county and came back, to have stayed at home on a year-round basis and made 
their living there?” Surely some arrangement could have been made to bring 
this about. 

Of course, we do not want to limit the right of people to move around, but 
studies indicate that the major reason why these families take to the road, 
stay a short time in one place, and then move on, is that this is the way they find 
work. It is the constant search for work that keeps them moving. A different 
pattern of labor recruitment and labor utilization could do much to help solve this 
problem. 

i would like to use the’time I have to look specifically at a few of the problems 
relating to health and welfare of children, and then make some general proposals. 

One stark paragraph in the Children’s Bureau report of the Hidalgo County 
study made in 1941 reads: 

“The rate of infant and childhood mortality in their families, however, was 
exceedingly high—so high as to suggest that only the sturdiest children survived 
to school age.” 

The Colorado study about 10 years later did not include physical examinations 
for the children but it did include an analysis of the infant mortality rate 
for the families studied. This was twice as high as the national average and 
twice as high as for Colorado as a whole. <A public health nurse told the investi- 
gators that the infant mortality rate among migrants in Colorado could be “cut 
in half if dysentery and malnutrition could be whipped.” 

State after State has tackled the problem of a high infant mortality rate over 
the last quarter of a century and bas brought it down. It can be done for migrant 
families, too. What will it take? 

1. Modern sanitation and proper sewage disposal throughout the communities 
in which these migrant workers live as they work.—Dysentery, one of the prin 
cipal causes of infant death, is an insect and water-borne disease. Here in the 
United States we have all the skills necessary to assure safe water, safe food. 
Proper sanitary engineering will lay the foundation for health of these migrant 
families. We are advocating the adoption of our methods for proper sanita 
tion in many parts of the world, in Latin America, in Asia, and the eastern 
Mediterranean countries. If we were to apply these same methods here at home 
in the areas where dysentery and other insect, food, and water-borne diseases 
are common, we could reduce infant mortality and also improve the general 
health of our people. 
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windows to keep the flies out, houses that are weatherproof and have enough 
room to reduce the present overcrowding. With some exceptions, housing for 
migrant families is substandard, sometimes almost beyond description. 

3. Health and medical care for infants and children and provision for adequate 
maternity care—In areas where migrant workers live for considerable periods 
of time, local health departments need to provide the additional maternal and 
child health and health education activities required to reach them. This is not 
simple, since it means extra workers during certain seasons and additional 
health centers where the services of physicians, nurses, and nutritionists, and, 
in collaboration with the local welfare departments, child-welfare workers can 
be available to help the mothers and children. In these centers, there must 
be available either arrangements for ambulatory medical care or guidance to 
the workers as to where such care can be obtained in doctors’ offices or in 
clinics. Hospital care may be needed in many eases. It is always needed for 
maternity care for the mothers in these families. 

Again, in looking at this concrete example, we also get back once more to the 
fact that families must have an income large enough to buy the food they need 
for proper nutrition as well as tie other essential items of living. And once 
more, it would be easier to tackle this as well as other health and welfare 
problems if families did not move on every 4 to 8 weeks but could stay in one 
place for longer periods of time. Minimum wage legislation and better planning 
for labor recruitment and utilization would thus help in saving babies’ lives. 

Since the time is short, I will go on and pick up only one other concrete 
problem, this time in the child-welfare field. 

The Colorado study covered 100 families where the mother was working in the 
fields and had children under 10 years of age. These families were asked what 
provision they made for their children while they were working. This is the 
way the answers came out: 

Forty-one families took their babies and small children to the fields with them 
and left the youngsters in sheltered areas. 

Twenty-six families had older children who took care of the children under 10. 

Twelve families made arrangements with “elderly people’ to watch out for 
the children. 

Eleven families left the children with neighbors or relatives. 

Fight families left them home unattended. 

Two families were able to send them to day nurseries. 

I do not believe this pattern is much different than would be found in many 
other places where migratory families are working. A few years ago when I 
was in California, I visited some of the migrant camps and asked about the care 
of children in migrant families while their mothers worked. I was told of 
babies being left at the end of the rows, sometimes in the hot sun, with their 
mothers stopping to nurse them when they came back to the end of the field. One 
baby had been run over by a truck a few days before I visited one of the camps— 
the driver did not know the baby was there. Young children were sometimes 
locked in cars so the mother and father would at least know they were not wan- 
dering off somewhere by themselves. Older children were caring for younger 
brothers and sisters when they themselves were not old enough to have mature 
judgment when emergencies arose. 

Similar situations have been observed in many parts of the country. A mem- 
ber of the Children’s Bureau regional staff recently reported seeing 12 small 
babies cared for by a single adult and all having to share the same bed. 

In some places day-care centers have been established for children of migratory 
workers. Two of the 100 families with children under 10 included in the Colorado 
study had such a resource. The work of the Home Missions Council has pro- 
vided a bright spot in working on this child care problem. In some States like 
New York and New Jersey, there has been a considerable experience in organiz- 
ing child-care centers for these children. We need to learn from these States 
the things they have tried and found workable and to make this information 
available to other States and communities. 

I believe that in this, as well as other health and welfare services, the job will 
be done for migrants only if there are some special Federal funds available for 
these purposes. <A representative of the State department of public welfare in 
North Carolina—a State department which has felt a deep responsibility for 
migrants—testified before the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor that 
“the only satisfactory solution for the problems presented by migratory laborers 
would have to come from Nation-wide planning and action. * * * the major 
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problems of housing, health, child care, and other social services, and provi- 
sion for financial assitance when this is needed have not been solved.” 

There is some evidence from past experience that the availability of services 
fluctuates with the availability of Federal funds. In New York State, which 
has worked constructively on this problem, there were 20 child-care centers for 
children of migrant workers when Federal funds were available for these cen- 
ters under the Lanham Act. These funds were withdrawn in 1946. In 194, 
there were 11 child-care centers in 7 counties. By the summer of 1950, there 
were only 8 centers in 6 counties. 

Responsibility for administration of services provided through Federal funds 
should be placed in the State and local departments of health and welfare in 
order to build services upon the foundation of already existing programs within 
the State and the local communities. We need to avoid setting the migrants 
off from the rest of the population. At the same time we need to recognize the 
fact that it will be necessary to make substantial aduptations in the established 
services to meet the needs of families whose home shifts to new spots as the 
crops ripen. With State and local agencies working tovether on the problem, 
migrants will have a chance to become part of the coniiuunities in which they 
work. 

The people who live in local communities should also become involved 
programs of service for migrants. This will help in giving a “sense of belon 
ing’ to these children who so much need it and yet do not have it. When the 
people of Freehold, N. J., for example, decided to set up a special 6-weeks’ school 
for children in migratory families, the Red Cross chapter provided daily trans- 
portation for the cateress who prepared the hot lunch served at the school. 
The county library sent in reading books for the children to borrow and take 
home. The county social service organization gave aid and counsel in special 
cases and the local dairy sent along a free supply of ice with the daily milk 
order. 

We do not have enough Freehold, New Jersey’s, but there could be many more 
if we planned properly. They would pay dividends, too. In the 6 weeks of the 
Freehold school session, the gains in reading in the two upper groups (the 10-to- 
i2-year-olds) ranged from a year and a half to 3 years. 

There are other places in the country where the citizens of the community, 
working with the established agencies, have found ways of developing programs 
of service for children of migrant families and we can learn from them, too. 

You may wonder why, when the Children’s Bureau study 10 years ago showed 
conditions similar to the ones we are finding today, the Bureau's activities have 
not brought us nearer to a solution of these conditions. Let me say the things 
we learned have been on our minds and hearts. Our central and regional child- 
health and child-welfare staff have done what they could to encourage States 
and communities to develop services for these children. True there is indiffer- 
ence to the problem in some States, but in many States it is not indifference 
but a lack of resources that has kept them from making a sizable dent in the 
problem. 

The Children’s Bureau has no special staff to work with the States on the 
ways and means of tackling the problem. In turn, State and local health 
and welfare agencies—many of them doing what they can—need special staff 
und special funds. Also, they need more national leadership and help than we 
have been able to provide. 

I have been illustrating certain health and welfare problems of children 
in migratory families. If programs for children are to be fully effective, there 
needs also to be a more comprehensive approach, taking into account all of the 
angles, health, welfare, education, labor and housing. 

Now I would like to summarize and make more concrete some of the ideas 
we have about what can be done as a beginning in tackling these problems. The 
details need more study but the outlines are fairly clear. 

Federal funds should be available to help meet the added costs to the States 
and local communities of extending and adapting their child health and child 
welfare services to migratory agricultural workers’ families. 

Spec'al administrative problems have to be solved in providing these services 
In a single community there may be a large number of migratory agricultural 
workers in certain seasons and in other seasons very few or perhaps none at all. 
The local health and welfare departments do not usually have enough workers 
to meet this peak-season load. Ways and means must also be found to bring a 
continuity of service to individual families and their children. This may require 
establishment of special, and perhaps mobile, maternity and pediatric clinics. 
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Day-care services will have to be especially organized in or near the places 
where the parents are staying while they are working in a particular community, 
Other adaptions of progam will be necessary. 

These funds would enable the States to extend their crippled children’s pro- 
grams so that service would be furnished to migrant children as well as to 
children with residence. Similarly, the child-welfare services would be ex- 
tended to them. For example, when a mother dies, or becomes ill and the family 
needs help in making a plan for the care of the children, the same kind of 
assistance can be given to them as to the permanent residents in the locality 
where they may be at the time. 

The State and local health and welfare agencies would be responsible for 
the use of Federal funds in extending and adapting services for children of 
migratory workers. Public agencies would work closely with voluntary agencies 
and interested individuals in order to assure coordinated community planning, 
thus affectively utilizing all available resources. 

Funds should also be available to help in finding ways to provide some recrea- 
tional activities, particularly for adolescents. 

Ways and means must be found to remove the residence requirements which 
keep migratory workers from getting public assistance when they need it. 

Because migratory workers are in the community a short time and then move 
on, State-wide planning is needed. Interstute agreements will have to be worked 
out to meet the needs of families who move across State lines. 

Federal funds should be channeled to the States where there is a sizeable 
migrant problem. Some of the Federal funds should he used to help in the estab- 
lishment of a few special demonstration projects—perhaps only one or two at the 
beginning—and in these demonstration areas all of the programs with responsi- 
bility for working on the migrant problem—Ffederal, State, and local, public and 
voluntary—should be brought into effective coordination. These demonstration 
areas would have regional and national significance. They would be trying out 
new methods of providing service. They would become field training centers for 
State and local personnel who would then be able to return to work in the various 
State and local programs with added knowledge and skill. New administrative 
methods would be tried out because the customary programs are not geared to a 
highly mobile population of this kind. 

The Children’s Bureau would need to have special staff members to devote 
their full time to the problem of health and welfare services for children of 
migratory workers. It would be their job to be in constant touch with develop- 
ments throughout the country, to learn what has been successful and what has 
failed, and to make this information available to States and localities working 
on the problem. Such a special staff would be able to give leadership to the 
States in their planning and to consult with them on their technical problems. 
This staff would be able to stimulate State and local action and to help States 
and localities over the hump when difficult problems arise. Such a staff wonld 
net only be available to go to the States and work with them there, but they 
would also be able to develop program materials in the nature of guides and re- 
commendations for action. The Children’s Bureau should also have authority to 
employ and assign personnel to specific States and localities to work in State 
and local programs. This would increase the mobility of personnel by enabling 
them to work in more than one State. In addition, the Children’s Bureau would 
need to have funds available to make studies of the special needs of these chil- 
dren and to help the States evaluate the effectiveness of the measures which 
they have undertaken. 

Undoubtedly there would have to be many variations in this approach for 
other programs in the Federal Security Agency and elsewhere in the Federal! 
Government. Education has problems unique to that field. The same is true for 
the public assistance and the other social security programs, as well as the vari- 
ous public health programs. Each would have to develop its own appropriate 
pattern. Many of these patterns could be developed and tested out in the 
demonstration areas, 

In closing, I want to say that I believe we should begin now to work on these 
problems of the migrants. It is by plunging in and doing the things we can 
see immediately before us that we will find out how to do things better, and how 
to work together most effectively in bringing to these workers—these parents 
and their children—a life which is more nearly like what we want for all citizens 
of this country. 
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Dr. Exror. I would like to say, first and foremost, that I am really 
delighted that I could be here today. I had not expected to be able 
to testify, myself. Miss Larson, who is here with me, the Assistant 
Chief, was going to testify for me. 

However, I am here representing the Children’s Bureau of this 
Government. This Bureau, the Children’s Bureau, is going to be 40 
years old in a few days. One of the greatest concerns s that we have 
had in the Children’s Bureau has been for these uprooted children in 
the families of America. 

When the Children’s Bureau was established, we were instructed 
to investigate and report upon all matters related to child life and 
child welfare among all classes of the people; and the Chiefs of the 
Children’s Bureau from the very beginning have been deeply con- 
cerned about the needs, and have worried over the needs, of these 
children in migrant families. 

During the depression, when so many people were wandering around 
the country, the problems of the children in these families were very 
much on the minds of the Children’s Bureau. 

The first time I ever appeared to testify in the Congress was before 
a committee that was hearing statements with regard to the needs of 
migrants; and I testified with regard to the needs of children in the 
migrant families. 

We know very well that these children are forgotten children. We 
know, and we have tried, for many years, to find ways to use funds 
that have been at the disposal of the Children’s Bureau to do things 
in behalf of migrant children. We have made studies in these fami- 
lies. We have tried to encourage the States that have money under 
the Social Security Act for maternal and child health, for the medical 
care of crippled children, and for child welfare services, to use some 
of their money, insofar as they could, insofar as they felt the need 
of the children in their State, to meet some of the needs of these chil- 
dren in migrant families. 

I would like to say that the Children’s Bureau makes grants to the 
States’ maternal and child health, crippled children’s and child-wel- 
fare services. In the health field half the funds are matched 50-50 
by the States, and the other half is granted on the basis of the need of 
the States for help in carrying out their plans in behalf of the medical 

care for crippled children and maternal and child health. And in 

the case of the child-welfare-service program, which is the social-serv- 
ice program for children, particularly children in rural areas, those 
funds are for the purpose of paying a part of the costs of the pro- 
grams that the States wish to establish. 

Now, the Children’s Bureau has done what it could to encourage 
the States in using part of this money for this purpose. But the 
needs of migrant children call perhaps for something that is, in my 
opinion, somewhat different from this type of grant. These children 
wander from county to county. Most counties, as you know very well, 
have residence laws. Mothers sometimes cannot get maternity care 
in the public hospitals, sometimes in the counties. Children may not 
be able to get medical care in the county hospital. They must move 
on, push on, somewhere else, to get the kind of care that they may 
need. There are no Federal funds at this time that are available to 
the Children’s Bureau to make 100-percent grants to States that have 
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this particular problem in large quantity, this particular problem of 
providing for the health needs, the medical-care needs, and the child- 
welfare needs of the children in these families. 

I could talk a lot about what they need in terms of maternity care, 
because the mothers in these migrant families must have hospital 
care during maternity when they are delivered. The children, when 
they get sick, really must have hospital care. And yet very often 
that care is not easily available, because they themselves do not have 
the income to pay the hospital costs. And, as we all know, the costs 
of hospital care are enormously high today, the average being, if 
you really pay the cost, somewhere between $15 and $18 a day. 

But, as I say, I could talk about maternity care. I could talk 
about child health and providing the medical care for the uprooted 
children. 

I want, however, to spend just a few minutes on a subject which 
relates to the child welfare side of this program. Because in these 
families, where there are babies, little children, who must be taken 
care of when this 50 percent of mothers are at work in the fields, as 
we have just heard now, something must be done to provide day-care 
services for those children. 

Now, this is a social-service problem. This is a child-welfare prob- 
lem. It also has its health aspects; because you can’t put children 
in a day-care center and not provide some medical services for those 
children as well as the social services that must be provided. 

Now, the amount of care that is provided for children in day- 
care services of this sort for children in migrant families is patheti- 
cally little. 

In the study in Colorado, for instance, that was made in 1950, it 
was found that out of a hundred families with children under 10 years 
of age—and I just take this sample of a hundred—only two of those 
families had Dncuak centers available to them. The rest of the 
families had to farm out their children in some way, in one way or 
another. 

I was in one of the States not so many years ago, and I heard this 
story about the need for day-care services. A woman had her baby 
out in the fields with her. She left it, as so many mothers have to, 
at the end of the row that she was hoeing. At intervals she would 
stop and nurse her baby, but in the meantime leaving it there. A few 
days before I had been in this particular county, a truck had come 
along, and the truck driver didn’t know the baby was there. And 
the baby was run over. Accidents like that, of course, don’t happen 
every day, but they happen often enough, so that we know that chil- 
dren in these migrant families do need to have places provided for 
them where the mothers can take them and know that they are safe 
during the period when they have to work. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I interrupt you there just a minute? Is 
it not interesting that here you have, in this migratory labor problem, 
a situation where frequently the employer utilizes the labor of a siza- 
ble group, in other words, from, let us say, 15 up to 100 or 200; but 
generally the group is a dozen or more. And many of these indi- 
viduals working are married and they have children. Now, you 
know, when you bring cattle into market, they do not let them run 
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around in the lots. I mean, you have to have places for them. That 
is a fact. And not only that, but they are inspected. There are 
all kinds of precautionary measures that are taken. I happen to know, 
because I have been down in South St. Paul when we have a big influx 
of cattle; St. Paul is one of the largest cattle markets in America. 
There are all kinds of protections, just in the handling of pigs and 
cows and sheep. But here you have children. 

Let us just look at the economics of it. The employer and employee 
yart of it. Nobody pays any attention to whether or not they even 
cies a tent. 

Dr. Exzor. And these children are herded into trucks with their 
parents when they go out to the fields. There is no protection for 
those little children under those conditions. 

You may ask: What could be done? I know there are things that 
could be done. Some of the States have struggled to do some of these 
things. Certain projects have been set up. Arrangements can be 
made to provide health and medical services for these people, if we 
want to do it. 

Senator Humreurey. That is correct. 

Dr. Exior. Arrangements can be made to provide day-care centers, 
if we want todoit. But this does take some money. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes; that is right. 

Dr. Evior. This takes money. And it takes money to decide how 
you are going to do it. 

We can say, “Let us have some demonstrations to start with, 
learn how some of these very difficult problems, administrative sti 
lems, can be met.” 

Let us say we could give to States money to let them work out, in 
areas where this given problem is very large, good methods by which 
these migrant children will be given care—care of the same sort that 

the children livi ing in that county are given today or that the mothers 
in that county are given today, but care that has to be arranged on a 
varying basis. These people come and go. And the county health 
officer must be prepared to meet that need as it comes and goes. The 
welfare officials must be prepared to provide the day-care services as 
these people move in. 

Now, the local county funds are used for the local people. 

Senator Humrnrey. Dr. Eliot, may I just interrupt there? 

I know what we are talking about here is Federal funds again. 
There has been such at hue and cry that has gone up in this country 
about the ever greater encroachment of the Federal Government upon 
the State and the localities. What I am trying to get at is that it 
appears to me that all too often there has been an abrogation on the 
part of the States and the localities to perform their duties and their 
responsibilities. 

Now, let us take a look at my State. We know that every year, 
just as sure as it snows in November and just as sure as it gets 25° 
below at Bemidji, we are going to have a certain number of workers 
in certain sections of our State. If this is a sec ret, so is the moon. 
Everybody knows it is there. 

Now, why cannot the legislature really make plans in terms of this 
situation? Why cannot certain counties in our State be given certain 
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funds inasmuch as it is only in certain counties that these migratory 
workers come? Why is it that the canning industry cannot pay what 
it needs to take care of these people? I know the canning people. 
They fight every single piece of social legislation that comes up. 

It is not just a matter of migratory children. And it is time some- 
body told an so. They fight public health and everything else. All 
they fight for is cheap labor. And they have got it. 

Dr. Extor. I would like to say this, with respect to that point: We 
believe very thoroughly that this responsibility has to be carried and 
the work has to be en by the States. There is no question about it. 
They are now doing this work for their own children. And many of 
these children are their own children. They are only migrants be- 
cause they move from one part of the State to the other. And I am 
just as concerned about the intrastate migration as I am about the 
interstate migration. It is those uprooted children who do not have 
homes, who must have homes if they are going to be secure, who must 
have a certain permanency in their family life. 

I think that we should work out a similar plan, if possible, by which 
Federal grants and State money, insofar as States will do this, are 
pooled to do something for these people. But it is true that the local, 
the county, must have, as you say, the extra funds at the time when 
they need the extra service. And then on a State-wide basis there 
must be a plan for the shifting of personnel, let us say. As the 
worker moves, maybe some of the personnel has to move. But it is a 
difficult administrative problem. There is no question about that. 

Senator Humpnurey. It is a very difficult one, and it is a problem 
that is varied in each locality somewhat. 

Dr. Exsor. It is a problem that can be worked out if we just put 
our backs into it and find the money and the way to do it. 

I am certain it can be worked out. 

I have said a good many of these things, or some of these things, in 
the written testimony. In this written testimony we indicate quite 
clearly that we believe a plan can be made if the Congress wants to 
come through with the proposals and the support. 

Senator Humpurey. Have you read the President’s Commission’s 
report, or have you studied that aspect of it as it pertains to your 
agency ? 

Dr. Extor. I have studied some of it, Senator Humphrey. At the 
time when that Commission was in action, I was serving the United 
Nations, so that at that moment I was not following it in detail. 

Senator Humpurey. What is the budget for you at the present 
time? 

Dr. Exior. The budget for the Bureau itself is approximately $114 
million, with which we have to carry on the investigative function 
given to us under the act that created the Bureau, and also the admin- 
istration of the maternal and child health, medical care for crippled 
children, and child welfare services under the Social Security Act. 

Senator Humpurey. Does any of this include moneys for grants? 

Dr. Exror. No. 

Senator Humpurey. That is separate? 

Dr. Extor. Yes. We have in addition money for grants to the 
States. The total amount that we have for this year is $3114 million 
for grants to the States, for three programs: Maternal and child 
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vealth, medical care for crippled children, and child welfare services, 
primarily to children in rural areas. 

Senator Humrurey, $31 million? 

Dr. Extor. $3114 million. 

Senator Humpurey. I wanted to get that, because there are a lot of 
budget cutters running loose, and I wanted te see how much they 
were going to cut on this. 

Dr. Exior. The House has reduced that $3114 to $30 million, at 
this time. And there are complications in connection with that; 
because under the Secial Security Act legal provisions, these States 
may carry over that money which they are to match for a period of 
z years. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Dr. Exior. Now, many of the States take up a!l that money. Son 
of the States, however, have not taken it up; and that means that the 
is a balance in the Federal Treasury to the credit of a limited numb 

f States. 

Senator Humrnney. Yes. 

Dr. Evior. This year the Bureau of the Budget proposed that that 
money that is in the Federal Treasury be redistributed among all the 
States, so that with the cut in the over-all amounts, of from $3114 to 
$30 million, these States would be able in the aggregate to carry o1 the 
type of program, the same scope of program, that they are carrying 
on this year. 

Senator Humenrey. Of course, somebody forgot to look at the cen- 
sus in the meantime, did they not ? 

Dr. Ex1ror. The House has changed the provision, has cut out the 
language that would allow for the distribution of this money that is 
inthe Federal Treasury. And if that stands, there will be a reduction 
in the amount going to each State during the coming year. 

Senator Humpurey. Then in the meantime—I just want to bring in 
one little salient fact which has escaped the memory and the minds of 
some people—the population of children has been going up substai 
tially in the country. 

Dr. Evsor. It certainly has. 

Senator Humpurey. Production is good in this Nation in practi 
cally everything you can think of, inc Juding children. 

Dr. Exior. Even in babies. The highest number of babies was born 
in the year 1951, a higher number than at any time in our history 

Senator Humpnrey. You know, I was out speaking to the Commu 
nity Chest and the Community Council of Montgomery County the 
other night, and the general theme of my argument with them was 
that when we discuss these problems that pertain to individuals and 
particularly to those that are less fortunate than some of us, all too 
often we are prone to seek only the advice and the consultation of those 
who are fortunate, who are privileged to live in good homes and 
privileged to enjoy the good things of life. My suggestion was that 
as they are talking about a general assembly for the purposes of com- 
munity planning, they should call in occasio nally, not to overdo it, 
you know, but once in a while, the people that might be affected. 1 
think it would be a pretty good idea 

You know, the trouble with most of us around here, after we get 
these $12,000 salaries, is that we begin to think everybody lives as we 
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do. Not that it is so easy to get along with a $12,000 salary in Wash- 
ington, either. But I am amazed at how many people are immune to 
being affected by anything said as to the difficulties of getting along 
on $1,500 a year and. $2, 000 a year; and we have thousands and thou- 
sands of families in that category. 

Well, the time has gone by, but this is more valuable than what I 
am going to do later. 

Thank you very much for coming over, and may I congratulate you 
again on the good work you have done. 

“You do not know how gratifying it is to see some people come over 
who are really doing the important work in this country. And you are 
one of them. 

Dr. Exsor. Thank you Tory much. 

(Whereupon, at 11:53 a. m., Thursday, March 27, 1952, the hearing 
was recessed to reconvene at 2 p. m., Friday, March 28, 1952.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 28, 1952 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR AND LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITYIEE ON LABOR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p.m. in the Old 
Supreme Court room, the Capitol, Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey and Lehman. 

Also present: Jack Barbash, staff director; Eleanor M. Hadley, 
professional staff member. 

Senator Humrpnrey. We will call the subcommittee to order. 

We hope in a few minutes we will have other members of the sub- 
committee with us. 

Our first witness today is Mr. William M. Leiserson, former Com- 
missioner of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. ‘That 
is just one of his many great accomplishments. I think it would be 
gilding the lily to try to fill the record with your background, Mr. 
Leiserson, so I am just going to ask you to proceed and give us the 
benefit of your advice and counsel. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. LEISERSON, FORMER COMMISSIONER, 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. Letserson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

1 don’t know that I have anything to add to your record as to the 
facts on the problem. I think your record covers the subject very 
well, 

| thought I might be helpful in presenting some of the thinking be- 
hind the recommendation of the Commission for a Federal Migratory 
Comimmittee, and what it called a coordinated program for dealing 
with the problems that grow out of migratory labor. 

It is necessary, however, first to analyze a few of the basic Sap 
lems to understand what the Commission was driving at. And, by 
the way, I am not talking for the whole Commission; rather, I am 
viving my opinion as to what was back of these recommendations. 

It is necessary to begin something like this: Production or produc 

tivity per worker in agriculture these lact 15 years or more has been 
creasing just as fast as productivity in industry or manufacturing. 
bs iat is the basic fact. But whereas in industry generally the results 

{ that productivity, the benefits of it, have been importantly passed 
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on to the wage earners, raising their standards of living, in agricul 
ture—so far as seasonal or migratory workers are concer ‘ned—it can 
be said that none of it, none of the increased productivity gets passe | 
on to them. 

What you have in fact is this: As agriculture is being mechanized 
more and more, fewer workers are being required for cultivation and 
harvest jobs. 1 will explain presently how the 1951 farm production 
job with record high volume of farm output was, according to the 
Department of Agri iculture, handled by a record low number of work- 
ers, in fact, with between 350,000 and 400, 000 fewer workers, than the 
1950 farm output which was not nearly as large. Fewer workers were 
used to produce greater output, which means, of course, that produc- 
tivity per worker has gone up a great deal. 

Nevertheless, the Labor Department felt that we had to import by 
contract more than 200,000 wage earners, the highest number that 
we have ever imported, And the interesting thing is that during the 
war when this program of importing foreign workers was begun we 
imported less than a hundred thousand people per year. It is since the 
war that the big importation came. This last year was the highest 
of all. 

Now, why? Because agriculture is not learning from industry how 
an industrial revolution can be handled. Almost half of all the migra- 
tory workers are employed in cotton where there has been a great de al 
of mechanization. The greater part of them are used by about 2 per- 
cent of the farms of the Nation, that is, by the great industrialized 
farms. As one witness told the Commission, “You don’t understand, 
Mr. Commissioner. Our farms are manufacturing plants.” 

Now, as they have become that, and are increasingly becoming 
that, you have the industrial revolution beginning in agric ulture. 
And instead of learning from the rotten conditions that we had in 
our industrial revolution in industry, we are going through all of the 

same things that we did 100 years ago, repe: ating them: the child labor, 
the illiter racy, no care for health, unemployment, no good housing. 

We say we are going to import 250,000 or 200,000 people from our 
neighbors, the Mexicans, and the British West Indies. Well, when 
you bring 250,000 people into a place, what arrangement is made for 
having a place to live there? Just dumping them i in, without plans 
for housing and for taking care of them is no good. Well, that is 
what is happening in this industry. 

Senator Humrurey. May we go back just a little bit? 

You were talking about the large importation of foreign contract 
labor in recent years. Is your point that in the recent postwar years 
we have imported more labor than we did during the war years? 

Mr. Letserson. That is the point. That is point No. 1. 

Senator Humrnrey. Yes. Now, you were comparing two-crop 
seasons there. I did not quite get that as clear as 1 should. 

Mr. Letserson. Let me make that simpler. I will take cotton, which 
uses almost half the total number of migrants. In 1950, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture asked for about 10 million bales of cotton; for 
1951 they asked for 16 million bales of cotton. Now the 16-million- 
bale crop in 1951 was harvested with slightly fewer workers than were 
required to harvest the 10-million-bale crop in 1950. 

One more fact: The 1951 crop was not so exceptional for in 1949 
we also had a 16-million-bale crop. 
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Now, as to importation of foreign workers to help our agricultural 
production, we imported about 108,000 in 1949 and 94,000 in 1950. 

Because of the great increase in cotton production between 1950 and 
1951, you heard a great how] in 1951 that “We have got to have a great 
increase in importation of foreign workers.” But certainly we should 
not have needed any more than in 1949, when we got along with about 
108,000, because in those 2 years there has been a rood deal of progress 
in mechanization. Each year you will find that the man-hours of labor 
required to get a certain amount of product are going down, steadily 
down, which is a part of the picture, as to whether we should de spend 
on ee labor to harvest our crops. 

I don’t mean to say that we ought not to let foreigners in here. 
That is an altogether different problem. We ought to help in getting 
displaced persons and others who want to come here to live and 
engage in agriculture. To a certain extent, we ought to encourage 
them. But to go and get foreign labor for short periods only to send 
it back, to depend on foreign workers for harvesting our crops is an 
unsound base for our agriculture. 

Further, if our agriculture and our great crops are so important 
to us, certainly we ought to provide that the people who are so vital 
to harvesting shall get a living out of the industry. Is that too much 
to ask ? 

But what are we doing? Instead of studying the management of 
labor, the way industry generally in this country has had to do it, 
agriculture has scarcely given a thought to management. Industry 
had to conserve labor when i immigr ation was shut off. And in conse- 
quence, it developed a whole science of personnel and labor-relations 
management. You don’t find anything like that in these agricultural 
industries, where they have enormous plants and corporations. 

It is perfectly true, if you will look at the figures, that a lot of com- 
paratively small farmers use migratory labor. Often, however, these 
farms are tied to canning companies. That is true in the Middle West, 
in your State of Minnesota. The big canning companies make ar- 
rangements with the farmers, each of whom has comparatively small 
acreage, for growing what ome want. The farmers often protest : 
“Where are we going to get the labor?” They say: “We will take care 
of that.” And they handle it. They send recruiters down to New 
Mexico and Texas, and so on. 

When I asked the personnel manager of one of those big canning 
corporations, that employs many of these migratory laborers—he had 
been testifying before the Commission to the effect that they hav e got 
to have more and more farm labor—‘what is your company doing to 
conserve the labor that it has?” he didn’t know what I meant. He 
couldn’t understand my question at all. That is an example of the 
state of this industry, that is now having manufacturing plants on the 
farms, as one of their own leaders told us. 

This is their state of mind which is in sharp contrast to that of the 
modern outlook that industry generally has developed. 

Senator Humpurey. May we just stop there for a moment? Because 
as we develop the record, Mr. Leiserson, particularly during the time 
of your testimony, which is so important and me “aningful to the _ 
committee, I think we want to get our terminology perfectly clear, 
that none of the public may misunderstand. 
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What we are talking about and what you are talking about now, as 
you said a moment ago, is essentially about 2 percent of American 
agriculture, of the American farms, which are the large-scale, corpo- 
rate, manufacturing type of farm which is to be differentiated from 
what is traditionally known as the American farm, which is a family 
institution, or a tenant farmer on small acreage. 

Mr. Letsrrson. That is right. Although that should be modified. 
If you cite the statistics on the basis of who operates a farm, then it 
looks as though there were a lot of little farms employing migratory 
labor but this is because many of them are under hae arrangement 
to the large food-canning and processing companies. ‘Actually it is 
about 2 percent. 

Senator Humpnrey. We have a certain kind of holding company 
farming. 

One other point that you are bringing out is, as I understand it, 
that with the canneries particularly, or the food-processing plants that 
these companies frequently do the hiring of the labor for all of the 
acreage which they are relying on inthearea. Is that not true? 

Mr. Letserson. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. And that in turn means that what you have, 
then, is an influx of workers into an area, so that all the producers 
can draw from that pool, rather than to try to see whether or not they 
could not find or conserve and utilize the labor supply that might be 
existent within the area, were conditions favorable to their em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Lerserson. That is correct. 

Senator Humrurey. I just want, as we go along, to sort of button 
this down. 

Mr. Letserson. That’s right. 

Now, as to these conditions that approximate those of the early 
industrial revolution that you now find on the farms—and there is 
enough evidence of them both in your record and in the Commission’s 
report—now, you can move one of two ways from that. You can 
move the way the industrial world moved generally to improve that, 
little by little. And that is the way we did. It took England a hun- 
dred years to raise the child-labor age from 9 to 14. Their first child- 
labor law said 9 years of age. And it took us pretty near the same 
length of time. 

Well, that is all right. At least one is making progress, though. 
And having learned that, we ought to be able to speed up that progress. 

Instead of that, this reliance on imported foreign labor is a back- 
ward move. You don’t have to improve those conditions so much, 
because you have got people willing to come over because to them, 
what wages they get are high. Unless the Government, or both Gov- 
ernments, raise the standards, all this importation does is keep condi- 
tions as they were during the period of the industrial revolution, in- 
stead of moving up, instead of bettering them. 

For that reason it is very important, Mr. Chairman, that the im- 
portation problem, to the extent that you still have to have it be on the 
basis of government-to-government agreement—for you can’t do 
away with the use of foreign labor overnight. You have got to have 
a plan for getting rid of it. To the extent that you have to continue it, 
it must be on the basis of government-to-government agreements; 
otherwise, you have chaos. 
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Now, I know that there are people who say that the British West 
Indies arrangement is perfectly satisfactory and that they don’t want 
to change it. 

Senator Humrnrey. That is what the State Department said here, 
too. 

Mr. Letserson. Yes; that’s right. Well, it is a fact that a state- 
ment was made to the State Department that “We can get along as 
we are.” But it is also a fact that earlier the British West Indies 
people wanted to talk about a government-to-government agreement. 

They changed their mind. Why, I don’t know. But the fact that 
they changed 1 their mind is the fact that I can attest to. 

But it isn’t important as to whether they want it or not. I think 
we, as a government, should insist on it, just as we insist on it now, with 
the Government of Mexico. 

Senator Humrnurey. That was my point, Mr. Leiserson, when the 
representative of the State Department was before us. His point was 
that, well, there doesn’t seem to be any complaint, so why not leave 
well enough alone. It was my point that the job of the Department of 
State is not only to be interested in our foreign relations, but also 
to be interested in the improvement of our own domestic situation 
insofar as it has any effect, indirect or direct effect, upon our foreign 
relations. And therefore I would encourage them to enter into an 
agreement. 

Mr. Letserson. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, from our studies of 
that problem, that I think both we in this country and the people who 
come over on contract from the British West Indies would be better 
off and better advised to have that regulated by a government-to- 
government contract rather than the way it is handled now. But that 
is a little beyond what I wanted to go into. Except this, I should 
say: So far as the Canadians are concerned, they are just like 
neighbors; our economies are at the same level. And you don’t need 
any government-to-government contract there. Canadian wages 
are comparable to American wages. And the Commission felt 
that it was not necessary there. But the Commission did feel that the 
British West Indies ought to have the same sort of arrangement as the 
Mexicans. And more than that, the main reason, I should say, is 
that the different islands have been competing with each other, as 
to which one will get the people here, especially inasmuch as they are 
overpopulated. And that thing ought not to be handled, the Com- 
mission felt, on the basis of that kind of competition. 

Now, another thing. In 1951, 33,000 Indians from our reservations 
were used in this work, the highest number that has ever been used. 
And there is no reason why we should not rely more heavily on this 
source of supply. 

Now, about housing, child labor, and those things, which you have 
heard plenty about. I wanted to mention one or two more things. 
The essence of the early industrial revolution was the contract system 
of work. That is, the so-called merchant capitalist didn’t have a labor 
problem. He had a contractor who employed laborers either in their 
home or in a little bit of a factory. That is what came to be known 
as the sweatshop—not because the shop was sweaty, but because the 
contractor made his profits out of sweating the labor. That is where 

the term “sweatshop” came from. Under this system the merchant 

capitalist gave his contractor a price for a pair of shoes, for a suit of 

clothes, for dresses, or whatever was being made. The contractor then 
98334—52—pt. 150 
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hired the laborers; and the difference between what he had to pay them 
and what he got from his boss was his profits. And, naturally, he 
wanted to keep the wages down. 

Now, that whole sy stem has dev eloped in this migratory-labor in- 
dustry. Along the east coast, here, where they are “mostly Negroes, 
the workers start from Florida. And how do they start? “They 
have got fellows they call crew chiefs. The crew chief is the boss. 
He is the labor contractor. Even the United States Employment 
Service does not deal with the individual worker. It gets in touch 
with one of these bosses. The Employment Service will even refer 
men to the bosses. The boss make up a gang, puts them in a truck and 
starts moving north. Some times they want to jump off the truck. 
But they keep going for hours and hours. You will find that de- 
scribed in our report. 

Now, it is the same way in Texas. There they have the so-called 
Texas-Mexican. They are native Americans and are the source of 
much of this migrant supply. They move northward from Texas. 
When you come to talk about the supply of this labor, Texas is full 
ofsupply. Allofthemarethere. But they won't work there, because 
the wages are too low. So they move northward. And as they move 
northw: ard, the wages get higher. These are domestic workers now, 
I am talking about. And they move northward and westward, to 
California, and Or egon- Washington, and then they move up to Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and your State and the intermediate States. And 
they move with families. The father is the boss. They rarely will 
go without families. The same is largely true of the Negroes. The 
imported workers don’t have their families. 

Out on the west coast, they call crew chiefs, labor contractors. They 
are labor merchants. They hire men. They move them. They are 
employment agents, whether you call them crew chiefs or leber 
contractors. 

That is the way we have organized the handling of our labor in this 
most important of our industries, that gets our “food supply for us, 
and our basic materials. 

Now, such matters can’t be remedied in a day. All sorts of regula- 
tions and detailed studies are needed. And we knew, though we » had 
put almost a year’s study into it with the staff, that we didn’t know 
the answers to those questions. The problem was how to organize 
a way of finding answers to these innumerable problems that have 
arisen, and how you would go ahead to apply the answers. 

And so we said: The trouble with this is that nobody is responsible 
for this problem. Some of it is handled by the Immigration Service. 
Some of it is handled by the Department of Labor, some by the Federal 
Security Agency, some by the State Department. But nobody is 
around to see the problem as a whole, and to keep watching it, so that 
we are doing something, so that we don’t find second-generation kids 
having less “schooling ‘than their parents, when their parents had 
very little. That is what we find in these migratory groups. 

The Commission reasoned that, an effort had been made a few years 
ago to have an interdepartmental committee on migratory labor. 
There were 9 or 10 departments, each having representatives, and 
they got together to consider their common problem. They didn’t 
accomplish a great deal, partly because each department was independ- 
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ent. Also, when you have responsibility divided among so many, no 
one really gets busy. 

That interdepartmental committee sort of died out. 

So, we thought, why couldn’t something like this be done. Why 
not revive that in modified form having the Secretar y of each de pt urt- 
ment nominate his representative together with three members selected 
from private life. Then let the President ap point one of the public 
members chairman on a full-time basis. And it will be his responsi- 
bility to call them together. Their business will be not to adminis- 
trate anything. This will be the thinking department. 

Senator Humeurey. They could ride herd a little bit, too; could 
they not? 

Mr. Lurserson, Yes; they could do that. The pressure department. 
Also the coordination department. 

Such a group would have an over-all view of the problem. This 
type of mac chinery is equally applicable to States. We were told, in 
New Jersey, for instance, where they have such a commission, though 
it is on a much larger basis, that they have done some very effective 
work. That is why the Commission recommended that similar com- 
mittees be recommended to each of the States where they have this 
migratory problem. ‘They would keep inquiring how better to handle 
the problem, but they would not have an investigating staff of their 
own. They would use the resources of the de _partme nts that are part 
of the committee, for it. 

Let’s see how such a set-up might work. Assuming that our Com- 
mission’s recommendations were worth something, the three public 
members, when they meet with the representatives from the Govern- 
ment departments might say, “Well, how do we start carrying out some 
of these things that the Commission has recommended?” Or if the 
Congress passes a law, or enunciates a policy, as to what it is looking 
forward to on this problem, then “how do we go about carrying that 
out,” since responsibility is divided and necessarily so, among the dif- 
ferent departments ? 

Well, take a problem like this. Take schooling. Now, we have a 
very nee al principle, that our schools should be locally ad- 
ministered. I think it is very imports int that they should be. But 
here are children who do not hav any residence. And the *y move. 
Well, experiments were made in trying to set up mobile schools. They 
did that in California. It did not work very well. In other places, 
they just put them in school in this place for 3 or 4 weeks when they 
are there, and then the next one, the next one. Now, somebody ought 
to be figuring out how you can organize a school system for these 
kids. And there are plenty of them. It is nobody’s business to do any 
thinking like that now. But if you had this kind of a committee, and 
the Office of Education is in the Federal Security Agency, it would be 
their business to mobilize the resources of the educational people. 
Here are American kids, and we have got to find a way of schooling 
them. 

Now, take this labor-contracting business. The employers, the farm 
employers, have associations. They used to just call them farm-labor 
organizations, but that got embarrassing, so a *y changed the names 
to farm-labor users associations. Michigan Field Crops, Ine., can 
serve asanexample. It has 19,000 farmers as members. The big sugar 
company people are in it and the big canning companies. But a lot of 
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the little, small pickle and beans and tomato and other vegetable grow- 
ers are in it, too. Now, the way it operates is to acquire a pool of labor 
for its members. For instance, they import Puerto Rican labor. And 
you will doubtless be told about those. Then they send them out to 
these various farmers. In New Jersey they do that. Pooling isa step’ 
forward, because they are lengthening out the time that these people 
work, 

In Michigan, for example, they start on sugar beets, chopping as 
they call it, “but then they have to wait a couple of months to ep Aton 
them. So they go picking pickles, beans, and these other things. 
Michigan F ield C1 rops is the employment agency that distributes them. 
And that is good. 

But as they get to each individual farm, there isn’t enough man- 
agement. And so we found complaints that in some of the places they 
weren’t getting the wages they were promised. In some places deduc- 
tions were made for workmen’s compensation, which they were sup- 
posed to get, either under the State law or under their foreign con- 
tract, and so on. 

Now, that sort of association of growers should be encouraged, not 
for the purpose of importing foreign labor, but for the purpose of or- 
ganizing and conserving its labor in such a way as to enable the 
workers to have longer periods of employment. Also, such associa- 
tions should see that these fellows are not abused, see that they get 
properly housed, properly fed, and so on, and properly transported. 
That is very important. 

Now, if you have an agency at the top to think about this, and that 
agency can stimulate the Department of Labor, the Department of 
Agriculture, and others, to promote better management of the do- 
mestic labor is these large areas, through these associations, that is 
very valuable. Every State has an association of this sort of one 
kind or another. 

Let us consider farm-labor contractors for a moment. They need 
to be licensed like employment agencies, but a lot better than employ- 
ment agencies. They need to be licensed in their functions as fahor 
contractors. They are employers of the labor. As transportation 
agents, they put them into trucks to move them, and frequently the 
trucks are not safe. They are not safe to other people on the high- 
ways. They are not safe for the migratory workers. 

Now, when you get a mass of problems” of that kind, and you have 
9 or 10 Government departments, each one split up into a whole lot 
of divisions, each one having a piece of that problem, how are you 
going to deal with it? 

And so what happens? Instead of developing a labor supply do- 
mestically, with plenty of domestic people, getting them organized 
efficiently like the big industries organize their labor recruiting and 
labor managing now—instead of doing that, we run away from the 
problem, and we say, “We are unsure of our supply. Let's get some 
more Mexicans and some more workers from the British West Indies.” 
And they want to go farther into Mexico, and they have talked about 
going father into South America. And that is no base, no sound 
base, for American agriculture. 

Senator Humpurey. It is about the same thing that they did with 
the soil in certain parts of the country. After they bled it white with 
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one-crop farming, they just moved along to a new area of ground. 

Mr. Letserson. Exactly. 

Senator Humpurey. So that today we have a problem on our 
hands of literally hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of expenses 
in soil conservation and millions of man hours of work, with whole 
areas of the country devastated. 

Mr. LetsErson. That is just the parallel, Mr. Chairman. That 
is what they did, and not only with the soil, but that is what they did 
with labor in this country originally. There was plently more to 
bring in. They used to contract them, and finally we had to pass 
a law against alien contract-labor. And this contracting now is an 
exception to that law. The farmers are given a privilege to be ex- 
cepted from this anti-alien contract labor law. 

Now, to regulate the functioning of this fellow, the labor con- 
tractor, is one of the most important of the things which needs to be 
done. 

Then you come to the health. Here is a good example. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has one of the finest services, which has 
made a great contribution to this country. It’s the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. It is in the original Homestead Act, I think. But 
apparently it never has occurred to the Department of Agriculture 
that farm laborers, hired men, seasonal or migratory, are also in 
agriculture. 

So, for instance, they have home demonstrations for farm families. 
They teach them how to cook, or help them. And they have adult 
classes. They have all sorts of very fine things. But that is not 
extended to farm labor. 

Well, we asked one of the men from the Department of Agriculture 
at a hearing: “Is there anything in the law that says that only farm 
owners should be helped?” He said, “No,” and he felt that agri- 
cultural labor ought to be helped, if you want people to feel that they 
are in the agricultural industry. Now, they just hadn’t thought 
about it that way. That is all. 

The purpose of this Federal committee is as the thinking depart- 
ment, the department which stimulates research. It should not plan 
to go out and make original studies. Plenty of Government depart- 
ments are doing that. But it should point to the problems which the 
Government departments should be investigating. For example, 
there was an epidemic up in Michigan, where a lot of kids began to 
get diphtheria. The local people got scared and got the health de- 
partment to do something about it. The health department set up a 
clinic. The scare lasted for 2 years. When there weren’t any more 
diphtheria cases, however, it was thought a clinic was not needed any 
more. So they abolished it and took aw ay the appropriation. Well, 
now, child health needs to be handled somehow, with some people 
responsible. All of the Federal Government departments have rela- 
tions with the States. The purpose of the committee is not just to say, 
“Take these Commission recommendations, we have 27 or 30 of them.” 
We don’t know that each one of them—at least that is my opinion— 
will work, how effective it will be. We think in a general way that 
is the kind of measure that we need. But to help work it out effec- 
tively, to watch what fails, and what works well, and so on, and to 
stimulate the various agencies, to pay attention to this, and to try 
that, on each of those recommendations—that is what this committee 
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is supposed to do, And that is really what I wanted to talk to you 
about. Because the rest is all in the report anyway. 

Senator Humrnery. Mr. Leiserson, we are not going to let you off 
soeasy. We may w ant to ask you a few more questions here. First 
of all, you have ‘been most helpful, and, as you know, this subcom- 
mittee is vitally interested in the proposal for the Federal Commit- 
tee on Migratory Labor, as you have described it. 

But I come from an agricultural State, and I would say that the 
largest number of letters ‘that I receive, with the exception of certain 
commodity prices, such as when you have a fluctuation in the market, 
as on eggs, hogs, poultry, or something like that—the largest number 
of letters I have received in recent months is on farm labor. Now, 
it is the most amazing thing to me that the only people, the only 
farm people, that seem to get any consideration out of their Govern- 
ment about the problem of farm labor hi appen to be the manufactur- 
ing, the corporate type of farm, which uses the bulk of this im- 
ported labor. The Department of Labor seems to have a way of being 
able to satisfy the canners and being able to satisfy certain large cor- 
porate farming developments. But no one seems to be able to give 
any attention to what you do on a diversified farm, where you cannot 
bring in somebody for 3 weeks or 6 weeks, where you have to have a 
rather skilled person to operate the technical isthe y that you may 
need, for example, in a dairy farm, or a farm that, let us say, has 40 

acres | of barley, 20 acres of soybeans, 50 acres of flax, 40 acres of oats, 
and 7 75 feeding cattle, and 50 cows. Nobody pays any attention to 
chien: I have never seen anything like it. I have been over this 
Government trying to find some place where someone might tell us 
what to do about that. But the Department of Labor seems to have 
met the problem by satisfying this human erosion. I mean, we are 
now ge iting ready, as I understand it, to let a new contract for Mexi- 
can labor. And. yet, I know no effort that has been made, that has 
been registered before this committee, Mr. Leiserson, of any effective 
means of coping with the problem which exists within this area. It 
is the most amazing thing, after listening te these hearings for 3 
weeks, to find not one single proposal of this sort that has been ‘brought 
to the attention of the committee, except the President’s Commission. 

Mr. Letserson. When you speak of “satisfying,” I think you have 
a very important point there. The Department of Agr douieaire has 
been pointing out—and I read one of the papers that was submitted 
here by the ‘Department—how each year we are harvesting bigger 

crops with fewer people. 

For instance, they say the estimate for 1952 will be slightly larger 
than for 1951; maybe 3, 4, or 5 per cent, or 6. But we expect to 
do it with the same number of people as in 1951, because of this 
mechanization. 

Then, what is becoming increasingly important is to have the people 
that can run those things, to train them, and so on. In that sense, I 
think you have hit a very important thing. 

But when you say “satisfy,” I would ‘like to leave this with you. 
The whole situation, as you have seen it in your hearing and as 
we saw it in our report, is such that nobody is satisfied. The Mexicans 
and the British West Indies are not. The domestic migratory 
laborers are not. The farmers are not. And the Government agencies 
that do this are not satisfied. 


( 
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Senator Humpurey. Nor is this commitee. 

Mr. Letserson. E xactly. Nobody is responsible. We can talk 
about it, and you end up with what? It reminds me that many years 
ago I attended a meeting in Chicago of the unemployed. There was a 
lot of unemployment. There were speeches on unemployment. 
Everybody talked about it. Finally, at the end, a fellow got up and 
said, “Mr. Chairman, there is so much talk about the unemployment. 
I think we ought to do something for the unemployed. I move we give 
them three cheers.” 

Well, our three cheers are this Federal committee, you see. We 
want somebody to be responsible for watching, and knowing, looking 
into things. And if you have, as the chairman, a_ presidential 
appointee, and if he gets excited that this thing ought not to be 
allowed to go on, he can go to the President and talk about it; 
whereas if each individual department is entirely by itself on it, 
you do not get any action under such circumstances. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, you have a precedent. Did 
you notice that not long ago the President ap pointed a Government 
Contract Compliance Commission to deal with the whole problem 
of discrimination? So what did he do? He took so many people 
from the armed services and other departments. Then he added a 
permanent chairman with some other members from private life. 
He has about six members, I think, six public members, who are on 
a per diem basis. I don’t think, for the kind of an agency that 
the Federal committee should be, you need more than three ‘public 
members. If you have too many, it scatters the responsibility. But 
you have a precedent for just that kind of a committee, in order to 
get something done. Because otherwise people are too busy letting 
out contracts to worry about these other problems that the Government 
should be worrying about. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think that is a precedent from which we 

can surely draw. We are, as you know, going to place considerable 

emphasis upon this particular committee. I want to ask you: 
Knowing the temper of the Congress and the knowing the work we 
have to do here, how many proposals do you think we ought to try 
to advance at one time out of a committee such as this? 

Mr. Leiserson. Well, I don’t think it is worth while to have a 
lot. If you could get the committee established, and some of the 
more immediate things that can be gotten, like this legislation to patrol 
the border, and such things, that would be plenty. 

If you try to do a lot, you have a feeling that you are moving but 
it’s largely unproductive motion. And I would not push all of these 
bills, "They are all very desirable in a general way, but there are many 
problems to work out with them. 

The Federal committee could deal with all interests on it, and rec- 
ommend to the Congress what steps might be taken now, and when 
others might be taken. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, that has been the general attitude of the 
members of the subcommittee that I have spoken to, that we should 
approach this in the manner of the Federal Migratory Labor Com- 
mittee, and look to this committee to give us guidance and advice and 
assistance and direction as they come to grips with the problem. The 
problem is, I think, now fairly well known, as far as the problem is 
concerned. But, as you have said, what can we do about it? 
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Mr. Letserson. What can you do about it; 

Now, one final thought. I didn’t mention oe you have heard a lot 
about this notion of the prevailing wage that they have when they 
import people. Usually, the foreign contracts say, “The rate shall 
be the prevailing, or a minimum, whichever is the higher.” A mini- 
mum is ordinarily written in. 

Now, I think it is an outrage that this prevailing wage is accepted 
on the word of an association of employers. We have testimony, 
it is in our report, that it is the farmers who get together, and decide: 
“This is the prevailing wage.’ 

Now, the prevailing wage has a relation to the supply of labor. 
You know, under a free enterprise system, if you want more goods, 
you provide an incentive, by higher prices and more profits. If you 
want more labor, the same thing applies. But you don’t want social- 
ism in the labor, any more than you want it elsewhere. Under the 
present arrangement, the growers get together and announce, “Here. 
This is what prevails for you.” 

Economists have an idea of “prevailing.” The prevailing rate is 
the rate that balances the supply and the demand. It goes wp when 
supply is short; it “clears the market,” as we say. The prevailing 
rate as it is used now, in farm labor, is the rate at which you cannot 
get an adequate supply. That is the definition of it. You fix it not 
to get an saequate supply and say, “See? There is a labor shortage.” 

Then, after that, you tell the Government : “The law says we can 
import people provided you find there is a shortage. We have a 
shortage.” 

Senator Humpnrry. It is a fine system they have got; is it not? 

Mr. Letserson. But I don’t think the Government should lend it- 
self to that. 

Senator Humpurey. I do not, either. 

Mr. Letserson. When we come to a prevailing wage, it is like any- 
thingelse. All parties affected by it need to be heard, and all the facts 
gathered, with something like a quasi-judicial process, instead of turn- 
ing it over to one side. “How nice it would be if all the laborers got 
together and said, “Here are the wages that you have got to pay, and 
nething else,” and use the authority of the Government to fix them. 
Neither side should alone be permitted to fix wages. 

Senator Humpnurey. At least there ought to be a little collective 
bargaining, if both sides are going to gang up. 

Mr. Letserson. Now, one final thought. It goes to the Federal Com- 
mittee. And I thought I was only going to talk to you about 15 
minutes. 

Back in the minds of our Commission was the thought that we can- 
not allow ourselves, this country cannot allow itself, to have the 
migratory labor situation be a permanent problem. We must look to 
ways by which we can get rid of it. We want people to make a living 
in the industries in which they work, to b> proud of their industry. 
Therefore we didn’t recommend a permanent commission to handle 
the problem. You create another problem when you create permanent 
machinery. You have got plenty of agencies for dealing with the 
migratory problem. You just need stimulation and certain instruc- 
tion, that this is their business and it is their responsibility. 

The Commission didn’t think that we should have a permanent 
policy of importing more and more labor. Machines, as the Bureau 
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of Agricultural Economics people testified, are supplanting workers. 
Now, if you can have the machines do the work of this labor, why go 
on importing them? And each year you are having more and more 
machines. So we must not look to the importation problem as a 
permanent thing. We want to liquidate it gradually. And this kind 
of a Federal committee should provide for the liquidation of the 
problem, so that the programs will gradually disappear, instead of 
just going on enlarging it, making it worse and worse, and having 
more and more remedies to apply. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Leiserson, just one or two observations to 
get your pemectien upon them. 

As you know, the House of Representatives recently was requested 
by the President, in his budget message to make an appropriation of 
£181,000 for the Office of Education to start this Nation-wide survey 
and study on migratory labor education problems, to develop teaching 
techniques, teaching materials, types of teachers that would be helpful. 
It was turned down. 

The same thing is true of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. Here we get a lot of steam up around here about how we are 
going to do something about these things. We have been doing a lot 
of talking about it. But when the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service had to take on the additional responsibilities of new immigra- 
tion laws plus the agreement between Mexico and the United States, 
where they had to station people in reception centers, plus the wetback 
problem, which has been growing and growing, it came to the Congress 
and asked for a supplemental appropriation of $6 million to get a 
proper border patro] and carry on this airlift operation. What did 
they get? They got a million out of the first supplemental. In the 
third supplemental they went before the House of Representatives 
asking for four million, and they got a goose egg. They got nothing. 
They were recommended for two million by the committee, and by the 
time they got on the floor they got nothing. 

Now, Senator Douglas, Senator Lehman, and myself have been 
battling in the Senate to get some kind of law that would be effective. 
We have written to the committees and we have cajoled, persuaded, 
done everything but blackjack people to get a little money for the 
Immigration Service. What are we going to do about it? 

Mr. Lriserson. I don’t think there is any remedy for that. Time 
is the remedy, and continued effort. How many times before did you 
advocate things? Istarted advocating workmen’s compensation about 
1907. And we were always defeated. In 1910, we got a temporary 
law in the State of New York, and it was declared unconstitutional. 
But we went on and we finally got workmen’s compensation. I was 
called all kinds of names in Ohio for advoe: iting unemployment insur- 
ance. And our bill was defeated once, twice. Then we went along 
and finally we got it. 

It would be bad for all of us if we got everything tomorrow. 

Senator Humenrey. Do not worry. 

Mr. Letserson. Or if we couldn't blackjack anybody. 

Senator Humrurey. Well, I appreciate your perspective on these 
things, believe me. I am sure I needed to have you before this com- 
mittee. There is something about me that makes me run short on the 
patience side after a while. 

Mr. Letserson. Don’t get too patient, either. 
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Senator Humrurey. You mean you need a sort of cruising speed, 
here ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Leiserson. You have been very helpful. 

Mr. Letserson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humeurey. Mr. Martin? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN P. MARTIN, MINNESOTA REPRESENTATIVE, 
WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISIONS, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Martin. I am going to read this statement, Senator, and then 
of course I will be happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Humpurey. Very good. Will you make your identifica- 
tion just as you have on your statement ? 

Mr. Marrin. My name is John P. Martin, of St. Paul, Minn. As 
Federal representative for the Wage and Hour Division of the United 
States Department of Labor, I work with the Pe State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry under a State-Federal agreement in 
the joint administration of the State laws pertaining to the employ- 
ment of women and children and of the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Because of this work I have had an opportunity, since Sep- 
tember 1950, to observe the struggle of one particular community 
with some of the problems that go hand in hand with the use of miga- 
tory families in agricultural production. Since these problems are 
so complex and because they are still struggling pretty much alone I’d 
like to tell you about it. 

The community is Hollandale, Minn., and it is located in a reclaimed 
area about 15,000 acres of rich peat that produces heavy crops of 
onions, potatoes, cabbage, asparagus, and some other vegetables and 
grain. It has a normal population of about 350 people. Because of 
the types of crops raised the growers there have for several years 
recruited so-called Texas-Mexican migrant families for the care and 
harvest of the crops. Actually some ‘of the migrants are in Minne- 
sota from April to November, so it might be more appropriate to call 
them Minnesota-Texans. The average annual influx of migrants has 
been about 1,200 persons. The peak Migrant population, during har- 
vest season, has been around 800, including about 200 children of 
school age. This is quite a group to add seasonally to a small commu- 
nity. The conditions under which the migrants in this area live and 
work have been similar to those in other areas. I know you are aware 
of the substandard nature of these conditions so I will only briefly 
mention a few of them. Housing in the area ranged from fairly ade- 
quate Quonset-type family units—in the minority—to converted or 
abandoned houses, chicken éoops, and shacks. Migrant children were 
neither recorded on the school census nor encouraged to attend school. 
They worked in the fields with their parents to supplement the family 
income and the State compulsory school attendance law was gen- 
erally disregarded even though it did apply to them. These migrant 
families were recruited mainly from Texas by the manager of the 
local cooperative farm labor service, sometimes through ‘State em- 
ployment services of Minnesota and Texas, and sometimes not. 
Assignments to housing and employment were made by him and when 
the parent was hired on a piece-rate basis the children went right 
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along. As in other areas where family units were used the wage rates 
were lower than where only adult labor was used. The same man who 
managed the local labor service was also employed by the State em- 
ployment service on a fee basis. For the employment service he made 
farm placements to growers not participating in the cooperative 
service. 

When the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
were amended and became effective on January 25, 1950, it became 
illegal to employ minors under 16 years of age in agricultural during 
the hours that school was in session in the school district in which 
the minor was living while so employed. There as an exemption for 
a child working for his parent. I first became acquainted with the 
Hollandale situation on September 5, 1950, the first day of the fall 
school term, when the manager of the labor service telephoned and 
requested permits—which are not available under the law—to allow 
the children of the migrants to work in the fields during school hours. 
In the conversation it became apparent that the children were work- 
ing in the fields at the time, and that as permits were not available 
there were indications that they would continue to work unless en- 
forcement action was taken. Two days later representatives of the 
State-Federal agreement went into the area to survey the situation 
and to give out information and bulletins to the growers, marketing 
ussociations, newspapers, and schools, advising them of the provisions 
of the law and calling their attention to the compulsory school at- 
tendance requirements. One school district mailed bulletins to each 
grower in the district. The Albert Lea (Minn.) Tribune published a 
fine editorial on the subject on September 19, 1950. It had been hoped 
that these measures would achieve compliance with the act but new 
complaints came in showing that the migrant children were being 
illegally employed in the fields while the resident children were going 
to school. On September 26, 1950, then, investigations were made 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act on 12 farms and in each case 
minors under 16 were working during school hours. 

Because the law applies only during the hours school is in session, 
jurisdiction under it ceases when a school is closed. On September 
27, 1950—the next day—the largest of the four local school districts 
closed its schools at noon and the others followed suit at the close of 
the schoo] day. An announcement was made that the schools would 
stay closed until October 16, 1950, when completion of the harvest 
was anticipated. The closure of the schools was active resistance to 
enforcement of the child labor and school attendance laws well within 
the legal rights of the school board and the community. The growers 
claimed it nec essary to save the crops which were late in maturing 
that year. In a few days, however, pressure mounted to get the 
schools reopened for the resident children and to delay enforcement 
of the child-labor laws. State and Federal officials and legislators 
were contacted in an effort to have the statutory provisions set aside. 
Out of this turbulence however, there came a realization by the com- 
munity that if the use of migrant labor was to be continued it would 
be necessary to comply with existing regulations and to assume the 
responsibility for at least some of the educational, social, and economic 
needs of the migrants. And from this time on the community 

attempted to see what they could do themselves to improve conditions 
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for migrants, and to seek aid at higher levels where they were unable 
to handle their problem on a local level. 

After conference with State and Federal officials and the growers, 
the local school boards reopened the schools on October 9, 1950, and 
the migrant children were encouraged to enter them. 

The local school plants were not equipped to handle the number 
of migrant children in the area at that time. One district had a fairly 
large ground-floor room used for an auditorium but lacked desks, 
books, and supplies. Another had a little space but had a similar 
shortage of materials. The other districts were one-room schools 
filled to capacity. However, when the schools were opened the largest 
district, independent school district No. 142, took in all migrant 
children from any district who desired to enter. An extra temporary 
teacher was employed to take care of the large number of children who 
were only eligible for the first grade. I do not have the figures on 
the rate of retardation in school attainment for those children, but a 
small survey made by the division of women and children covering 
about 75 children in the area just before the schools reopened showed 
that nearly 90 percent of them were at least one grade below the 
normal grade for their age. Ina study made in the same area 15 years 
before by the Bureau of Labor Standards the retardation rate had 
been 88 percent. 

A recent study of 387 children under 16 employed in 6 States con- 
trary to the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act reveals some interesting facts. First, 89 children, or 23 percent, 
spoke little or no English. “Second, 270 children, or 9 percent, were 
in grades below those normal for their ages. Third, 52, or 40 percent 
of the 14- and 15- -year-old children were in the fourth grade or below. 

And, fourth, 20 children between 6 and 15 years old had never been 
to school, and 11 of these 20 children were 12 years of age or older. 
The full details of this study are being left with you. (These details 
will be found i “pp vendix 6.) 

Superintendent H. Gordon Anderson, of district No. 142, was new 
in the area and had never encountered migrant problems b>fore. 

I want to take time out right now to tell you what a fine job 1 think 
this young man has done in the Hollandale community. He sought 
advice and financial aid from the State department of education. He 
got the advice, but the only financial aid available was the small 
amount that would accrue to the school from regular State-aid funds 
on a per capita per day basis. The schools struggled throughout the 
short balance of the harvest season, caring for about 50 migrant chil- 
dren. Because of the poor crop year and low earnings of the. migrants, 
some families stayed through the winter, and about 25 migrant chil- 
dren attended school the balance of the year. Mr. Anderson secured 
donations to supplement the hot-lunch program for them. The 
county nurse cooperated in solving the head-lice problem in a normal, 
sensible manner. Actually with very little outside assistance, the 
school did take care of the children even though on.a makeshift basis. 
Plans were made for the future to supply better facilities. 

Because of the activities of Mr. Anderson, local State Senator Ear] 
Englbritsen, the community as a whole and such interested groups 
as the Minnesota Home Missions Council and the Governor's inter- 
racial committee, there was formed a committee of State department 
officials from the departments of labor and industry, education, health, 
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social welfare, and the State en:ployment service. The committee was 
to consider what could be done under existing statutes to alleviate 
the problems of migrant workers and to recommend new legislation 
where needed. It was found that not much could be done under exist- 
ing statutes. Labor and industry had no minimum-wage or child- 
labor laws applicable to the situation but did have some authority to 
supplement local enforcement of the compulsory attendance law. 
Health had no applic able camp code for housing and sanitation. Edu- 
cation had no special funds to help in financing heavy influxes of mi- 
grants but some financial aid was available to those districts who pr 
the migrant children on school census. The State department of 
education had no authority for enforcement of taking the school census 
or of the compulsory attendance laws. Social welfare was hampered 
by residence requirements and had no funds for such things as child- 
care centers. The employment service, dependent on the cooperation 
of the employer in the utilization of their services, had no control over 
labor contractors or labor conditions and ultimately withdrew entirely 
from the committee. 

The committee recommended legislation modeled on the New Jersey 
Migrant Labor Act. The 1951 legislature considered the creation of 
an interim commission to study the entire problem that was passed 
by the house and died in the senate finance committee and the only 
legislation actually passed provided for the establishment of a mi- 
gratory labor camp code. 

Senator Humrurey. May I say that a lot of things die in that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. Now, this code has now been formulated by 
the department of health setting some minimum standards for hous- 
ing and sanitation and it became effective last month. I might a 
mention that the department of health made available the use of : 
mobile X-ray unit for TB tests in the area in 1951. 

In 1951, the community continued its efforts to solve their problems. 
Though outside help seemed scanty they continued to urge the chil- 
dren into school and to keep them there. There is no doubt that the 
financial burden of expansion of school facilities for the short period 
of the school year the migrants are in their schools is prohibitive and 
might well be shared on broader grounds. The interstate movement 
of the children throughout the school year and the lack of exchange 
or records on accomplishment increases the teaching load and hampers 
eflicient administration. 

After attempting last fall to distribute the children to their respec- 
tive schools throughout the districts in which they lived a meeting 
of the districts was held in January of this year to consider the re- 
concentration of the children in district No. 142 with tuition being 
charged to the district in which the child Maca They also considered 
transportation and curriculum problems and with the spirit now in 
the community they will eventually be solved. Some new housing was 
completed by some growers last year and despite two successive poor 
crop years more is expected in 1952 

I have tried to call your attention to a few of the problems of a local 
community, dependent on the use of migrant labor in their economy, 
when a sincere effort is made to improve the conditions of the migrants. 
The work group on the children of agricultural migrants at the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth recognized 
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that cooperative assistance was needed on the community, State, and 
Federal levels if any real progress is to be made in correcting the 
many seriously substandard conditions under which this portion of 
our Nation exists. 

In Hollandale as in several other communities the local level is 
doing its best, practically alone. The many, many reports and surveys 
of the migrant situation over the recent years make it seem obvious that 
cooperation on the other levels should come into being. 

I have a great respect for Dr. Henley’s work in Minnesota and to 
avoid duplication I will close by concurring in the recommendations 
he made to this subcommittee on February 29, 1952. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Martin. 

Have you been down in Hollandale recently # 

Mr. Martin. Yes; I have. 

Senator Humrurey. Have you had any conferences with the Co- 
operative Growers Association there with reference to some of their 
problems ? 

Mr. Martin. Not recently. They had a problem on worrying about 
the “hot goods” provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act that I 
consulted with them about not too long ago. 

Senator Humpurey. How about the wetback problem? Are they 
still disturbed about that? 

Mr. Martin, I haven't had any comments on that. 

Senator Humpurey. Of course, that does not come under your 
jurisdiction, does it 

Mr. Martin. No, it does not, though I am aware of the situation 
pretty much, because I am on the Farm Labor Advisory Committee of 
the Employment Service, where, incidentally, recommendations have 
been made in the last 2 weeks to double the number of aliens to be 
requested for the State of Minnesota. 

Senator Humrurey. To double the number? Double the number of 
contract import labor? 

Mr. Mastin. Right. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, why? Why was that done? 

Mr. Marrin. It was done at a meeting of Employment Service 
representatives and canners, and so forth, because of the need that they 
estimated for additional workers in the area this year. 

Senator Humpnrey. What will they pay them per hour? 

Mr. Marri. I do not know. 

Senator Humpurey. How do they establish the prevailing wage in 
Minnesota ? 

Mr. Martin. I do not know that, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. Does the Minnesota Canning Co. establish 
it ¢ 

Mr. Marrrn. I think they probably have something to say about 
it, undoubtedly. 

Senator Humpnrey. I would not doubt it a bit. 

Mr. Barsasu. Will the number of migrant laborers increase? 

Mr. Marrin. The domestic migrants? 

Mr. Barsasu. Yes. Have they? 

Mr. Martin. The domestic migrants in Minnesota are not recruited 
through the Employment Service. 

Mr. Barsasyu. How about the foreign ? 
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Mr. Martin. The foreign? No; I don’t think so. That comes 
under your regular program. I am not clear on the procedure, 

Senator Humpurey. He said it would be doubled. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. The figures, as I recall them, were that in 1950, 
1,700 contract wor kers were used in Minnesota. In 1951, over 3,000 
were used in Minnesota. And in 1952, it is estimated that 7,000 will 
be needed. 

Senator Humpurey. Will you tell me how many more acres they 
planted in Minnesota this year? I just read they rejected the acreage 
increase requested by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Martin. I am not informed on that, ‘Senator. 

Senator Humrurey. Could you give me any information as to how 
many of these workers go to the canneries and how many go to the 
farms ¢ 

Mr. Martin. Of the aliens? 

Senator Humrurey. Yes; of the contract labor. 

Mr. Marrin. Practically none of the contract labor goes to the 
individual grower. 

Senator Humpnrey. Not to the individual grower? Where does 
it go? 

Mr. Martin. Except through certification, in the sugar-beet in- 
dustry, to individual growers. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Marrty. Otherwise they go primarily to the canners. 

Senator Humrurey. And the sugar-beet mills? 

Mr. Marri. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Has there ever been a consistent and planned 
effort made to recruit domestic migratory labor to meet all of this 
problem? You know, we did not, in times past recruit hardly any 
of this foreign labor. 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Senator Humpuney. It is some thing like smoking. You try it once, 
and you want to do it again. It gets to be a habit. I want to know 
why, all at once, we have this doubling of the use of alien contract 
labor. 

Mr. Martin. I cannot answer that, Senator. It is out of my field. 
Senator Humpurey. Who came to that decision ? 

Mr. Martin. I don’t know who came to it, but it was announced 
a meeting in Faribault, Minn., a week ago today. 

Senator Humpurey. At Faribault? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. By representatives of the Employment Service 
and growers, at an annual meeting. 

Senator Humrurey. If my recollection is correct about Hollandale, 
that is mostly domestic migratory labor. 

Mr. Manrrin. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Humrnrey. At Hollandale, I do not think they used any 
foreign, if I recall. 

Mr. Martin. They had about 1 dozen. 

Senator Humpurey. Just a few contracts. There is one are around 
Faribault where they use a number of Jamaicans, which is private- 
employer contract. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. And now, who should we get to out there, to 
get at the question the basis on which this decision was made. 
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Mr. Martin. The figures, of course, and I assume the bases for the 
figures, could be secured from the Director of the Employment 
Service. 

Senator Humrurey. Has the Governor of the State and the health 
department and the education department, and have the other depart- 
ments, been notified that they are going to have a greater migration 
of people in 1 year than they had in about 10? 

Mr. Martin. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Humpurey. I shall make it my business to let them know, 
since I represent the State down here. Now, the importation of 
approximately 6,000 has been requested ¢ 

Mr. Martin. My understanding is that it was around 7,000. 

Senator Humpnrey. Now, I am not going to argue about whether 
or not that is right or wrong, because I have no facts on that at all. 
It may be necessary. 

But the question is, once this is done, what kind of coordination is 
there between those who made the decision with the Governor’s office 
and the heads of the respective offices, so that we may be prepared to 
meet the health needs, the housing needs, the education needs of these 
people. And, Mr. Martin, how are we going to enforce the wage-and- 
hour law? How many enforcement officials do you have in Minnesota ¢ 

Mr. Martin. We have approximately 20 investigators. 

Senator Humpnurey. For the State? 

Mr. Martin. For the State of Minnesota. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is to include all the industrial plants? 

Mr. Martin. Right. 

Senator Humpnrey. All the hundreds and thousands of small plants 
that we have around the State, plus the migratory labor? 

Mr. Martin. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrey. They are going to be the busiest group of 
investigators you ever laid your eyes on. You yourself have done a 
good job. Personally, I commend you. I know of your good work. 
But I just think it is absolutely impossible to enforce these compulsory 
school attendance laws with the limited staff of the State department 
of labor and industry and your wage-and-hour or fair-labor-standards 
group. I do not think you can possibly enforce it. Would you concur 
in that observation? Or do you have some different point of view ? 

Mr. Martin. No; I think that under existing legislation, for in- 
stance, the compulsory school attendance law has nothing to do with 
the Federal Wages and Hours Division. Actually, it is enforceable at 
the local school] board level. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, you have to enforce the child labor 
provisions. 

Mr. Martrn. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. So you do tie in. 

Mr. Martin. To a certain extent. In other words, the theory of the 
child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act was to get the 
children out of the field so that they could get into school. 

Senator Humpnrey. If you get them out of the fields, then you 
have them away from their parents. The problem is to put them in 
the schools. If there is cooperation—that is what we come into all the 
time in this problem. Each department of the Government has some- 
thing that it has got to do, and once it has done it, it says, “I am done.” 
If the next one does not do it, “it is not my business.” 
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I remember the many telegrams and letters when the 1949 child- 
labor amendment was passed. We really had some fuss and fury. 
Then we come to the problem of whether or not the State Department 
of Education and the State Department of Labor and Industry, which 
has, as I understand it, the enforcement powers—— 

Mr. Martin. Some enforcement powers. 

Senator Humpnrey. Whether or not they are prepared to move in 
and do their job. Since we are talking about our State, I think we 
ought to use it as an example. 

W ell, when you return, Mr. Martin, I wish that you would be kind 
enough to express to those who are responsible for this my personal 
concern. And I think I can speak officially for this subcommittee 
when I speak of our concern as to whether or not these standards are 
being applied, 

I shall direct the staff of the subcommittee to notify the State officers 
that we are going to be keeping a watchful eye to see whether or not 
this alien contract labor is properly supervised under the code that we 
have, insofar as the State is concerned, and as far as the Federal law 
is concerned, 

I thank you very much for coming down. We have heard a great 
deal about the Hollandale work. I think it is worthy of real com- 
mendation at the local level. This is the kind of local participation 
which has really met many of the needs. It has been very helpful, 
but, as you have pointed out, it requires State and Federal coopera- 
tion. These people in a small community have taken on a great burden. 
Three hundred and fifty people is a very small community to meet 
the problems of a thousand migrants. That is what it amounts to. 

Thank you, Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. We will now hear from Mr. Clarence Senior, 
chief of the migration division of the Puerto Rico Department of 
Labor. 


STATEMENTS OF CLARENCE SENIOR, CHIEF, MIGRATION DIVISION, 
PUERTO RICO DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; AND ALAN F. PERL, 


LABOR ADVISER, MIGRATION DIVISION, PUERTO RICO DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Sentor. May I invite Mr. Alan Perl, of the department, to sit 
with me here? 

Senator Humrnrey. Yes, Mr. Senior. We would like to have Mr. 
Per! come up here, and we will permit him to participate, too. 

Before we proceed: There were two articles that have been brought 
to my attention. The Laredo (Tex.) Times of March 21, 1952, in an 
article known as Lloyd’s Letter, by Mr. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., dis- 
cusses the request for appropriations for the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service. I merely make note of it as a matter of record, 
because we may want to refer to it at a later time as we approach this 
appropriation item on the floor of the Senate. 

And there was a very fine article that appeared, I believe, in yester- 
day’s Washington Evening Star, by Mr. Lowell Mellett, with the cap- 
tion “Dollars win over decency ; that happened in the House, but effort 
to combat lias k’ menace has been renewed in Senate.” 

98334—5 
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The article of Mr. Mellett refers to the failure of the House to appro- 
priate funds in one of the supplement ary appropriation bills for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. Mr. Mellett accurately and 
correctly points out that the Senate subcommittee, this subcommittee, 
has been holding hearings on this subject, and that six members of the 
subcommittee have written to Chairman McKellar, of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, urging that the Immigration and Natataiies- 
tion Service be given the full amount requested by the President. The 
other member of the subcommittee was absent, and that is the only 
reason, I am sure, that his signature was not with that of the other six. 

I shall just read this portion from it, from our letter: 

Not only do wetbacks pose a most serious problem in agriculture, but they are 
also increasingly penetrating industry. Statistics furnished the subcommittee 
on wetbacks apprehended in the Midwest between January 30 and February 25, 
1952, indicate that of a total of 1,148 persons, 398 were working on the railroads, 
105 in meat packing and processing, 97 in steel, 32 in hotels and restaurants, 

26 in other industries, and 76 in agriculture. 

I again say that this appropriation item is a “must,” and anybody 
within the range of my voice that wants to do something for his coun- 
try does not have to volunteer for the marines at the moment. He can 
write to the Appropriations Committee and suggest that we get the 
appropriation for the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Go ahead, Mr. Senior. 

Mr. Senior. Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain, in the few min- 
utes before I start my prepared testimony here, why the department 
of labor of Puerto Rico maintains a migration division in the con- 
tinental United States. 

There has been migration from Puerto Rico to the mainland of the 
United States since before 1898, when Puerto Rico became a part of 
the United States, and since 1898 Puerto Ricans have been free to 
come and go. Since 1917, they have been citizens. 

Free migration to the continent moves up and down with the ebb 
and flow of the business cycle, and there has been, since the end of 
World War II, when transportation and communication were revived 
between the mainland and Puerto Rico, an upward swing in migration 
to the continent. 

The reason for the attraction of employment on the continent is 
that there is a great deal of chronic unemployment on the Island of 
Puerto Rico itself. In spite of heroic efforts of the government to 
industrialize, to improve agriculture, to educate people, ‘the population 
pressure is very serious. There is a population density of 640 per 
square mile, compared with about 50 per square mile in the continental 
United States. That means that if the continental United States had 
a population density equivalent to that of Puerto Rico, we would have 
2.400,000,000 people inside our continental boundaries. Now, that 
is just an introduction to the subject of population pressure, and much 
more could be said on it, but one of the aspects of population pressure 
is the fact that there are almost constantly 100,000 to 120,000 persons 
unemployed, out of a labor force of somewhere between 775,000 and 
800,000. In other words, somewhere around 15 percent of the labor 
force is unemployed, which is as much as we reached at the depths of 
the depression in the 1930's. 

There is, in addition to chronic unemployment, a very serious under- 
employment, defined as meaning persons who work less than 30 hours 
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a week; so that you have practically the same number, around 100,000 
people, who are underemployed. And these people are available for 
jobs. After World War II, persons on the continent who were looking 
for workers to start at the bottom rung of the occupational ladder 
began to find that there was a reservoir of unemployed and under- 
employed manpower in Puerto Rico, and therefore that reservoir be- 
gan to be tapped. 

We deal only partly, only in part, with the agricultural field, but 
that is what I want, of course, to cover here this afternoon. 

The cane sugar workers of Puerto Rico represent about one-fifth 
of the labor force. The cane sugar workers are unemployed a very 
large part of the year, and their off-s season, or their “dead season” as 
they call it down there, corresponds to the cultivation and crop season, 
in the continental United States. So it gears in very nicely. 

So that when Puerto Rican workers come up to work in agriculture 
in the continental United States, they have been working most of the 
months before. They come up here and work. They go back to 
Puerto Rico. They supplement their income, and they also give the 
continental employer a very high type of agricultural worker. 

Senator Humpurey. What you have said thus far is preparatory to 
your prepared statement / 

Mr. Senior. That is right. 

We believe that now adays uncontrolled and undirected migration 
almost inevitably results in both personal and community difficulties. 
The Puerto Rican experience has shown that if the migration is mis- 
directed and improperly controlled it usually brings the same bad 
results. 

Private fee-charging agencies commenced recruitment of Puerto 
Ricans for agricultural anad industrial work on the island late in 
1945. They ‘cha rged fees both to the workers and the employers. 
These fees ran as ‘high as $15 to $25 per head paid by the worker, 
and $10 a head paid. by the employer, together with a payment of 
5 or 10 cents for each hour worked by e: ach worker who was placed. 

The interests of fee-charging employment agencies, of course, to 
put it very simply, are fees. Accordingly, these agencies began ac- 
cepting fees from Puerto Ricans with little or no regard for the in- 
terests of the workers or the communities in which they were placed. 
All types of abuses resulted. Men and women were recruited for 
areas where they were not needed. Not only was there no work for 
them when they reached these areas, but the absence of such work and 
lack of funds created community problems of caring for stranded 
people. The picture was further complicated when the fee- charging 
agencies tied in with travel agencies whose interest was solely in 
promoting transportation. 

These abuses and the exorbitant charges of the fee-charging agen- 
cies came to the ene of the Puerto Rican government, , which re- 
sponded by passing laws regulating labor contractors and abolishing 
fee-charging agencies; that is,in Puerto Rico. They place in the hands 
of the Commissioner of Labor, these laws did, the power and responsi- 
bility to require and approve all labor contracts under which work- 
ers may be recruited on the island. The administration of these laws 
has been in the hands of the Commissioner of Labor since their 
passage. 
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In connection with the administration of these laws, the Commis- 
sioner was confronted with the problem of assuring that Puerto 
Rican workers were not utilized in any manner which would depress 
standards of wages and working conditions in the continental United 
States. This, in turn, gave rise to a multitude of problems. Of great- 
est importance among these was to devise a method of making cer- 
tain that Puerto Rican workers were not recruited for use in areas 
where they would constitute a surplus of labor. Experience has 
demonstrated that the establishment of such labor surpluses must 
have the effect of depressing the wage levels of continental workers. 

To secure against this, the Commissioner of Labor established as a 
basic policy that no Puerto Rican workers could be recruited in the 
absence of a certification of necessity for their presence in the area 
where they would work. Since the Commissioner was in no position 
to establish whether this was the fact, he turned to the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, which was at that time concerned with the problem—later 
succeeded by the Department of Labor—and insisted as a sine qua 
non that a certification be issued from FSA establishing the need for 
Puerto Rican workers before the workers could be recruited. How 
well this approach worked is debatable, since admittedly certifications 
must have been issued on the basis of long-range judgments made by 
FSA as to what the peak labor needs and supply would be during the 
course of the agricultural seasons. Any error in such estimate would, 
of course, result in there being a surplus of labor in the community at 
any given time, but the nature of the problem did not suggest any 
better solution than that outlined. 

The problem was further complicated by the free movement of 
workers, known as walk-ins, into any given area. Walk-ins may be 
local domestic workers, continental migrants, or Puerto Ricans. The 
Puerto Rican walk-ins are workers who, on their own initiative, leave 
the island in search of work. Their movement, number, time of arri- 
val, conditions of work, are unregulated and uncontrollable, since 
they are free American citizens with the same liberty of movement 
and opportunity to benefit themselves according to their own lights 
that every citizen possesses. 

The number coming from the island, is, however, not great although 
the number entering the continental migratory streams is increasing. 
That is, some are staying on the continent after they get here, and 
then they move south and north with the seasons, and they become a 
part of the labor crews that Mr. Leiserson was talking about. Any 
mass movement of walk-ins can invalidate prior estimates of the 
demand and need of any particular area for agricultural labor during 
the course of the season. The only solution to this aspect of the prob- 
lem seems to us to be found in more careful preseason surveys and in 
the establishment of regular labor-market information by competent 
authorities and keeping such information current to curtail to the 
greatest possible extent any continuation of error which developed by 
unsound preseason surveys. 

Having thus attempted to protect against the establishment of sur- 
plus labor, the Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico attempted to 
see that Puerto Rican workers would in other regards not depress 
wage levels or worsen working conditions in the areas to which the 
workers were to be sent. This was accomplished. or it was »ttempted 
to accomplish it, by insistence on the inclusion in the agricultural con- 
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tracts covering Puerto Rican workers of language guaranteeing to the 
worker a set minimum wage or the prevailing wage in the area, which- 
ever was greater. At this point I would like to present a copy of the 
1952 contract for the record. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, indeed. We will accept it and have it 
printed in the record at this point. 

Mr. Sentor. Thank you, sir. 

(The contract referred to is as follows:) 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND PUERTO RICAN AGRICULTURAL 
WorRKERS—1952 


ARTICLE I-—DURATION OF AGREEMENT 


A. This Work Agreement is entered into by and between the undersigned 
Employer and the Workers whose names are annexed hereto. The Agreement 
shall be in effect from the date of its approval by the Commissioner of Labor up 
to and including 


The original contract shall be held by the Director of the Puerto Rico Employment 
Service and copies of the Agreement shall be given to beth the Employer and 
the Worker. 

B. The Employer may terminate this Agreement if the Worker fails to comply 
with its terms. Such termination shall be effected only by— 

1. Serving written notice thereof upon the Worker, if his whereabouts are 
known, setting forth the reasons for such termination, and 

2. Serving a copy of such termination notice upon the Department of Labor of 
Puerto Rico at 21 West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 


ARTICLE II-—GUARANTEE 


A. The Employer guarantees to provide to the Worker 160 hours of agricultural 
or related work in each 4-week period during this agreement, the first of such 
periods commencing on the day after the worker arrives at the place of 
employment. 

B. If, on any day, the worker refuses or is unable to perform work offered, 
the Employer shall be credited against the guarantee with 8 hours for each such 
day, less actual time worked by the Worker. 


ARTICLE III—COMPENSATION AND RECORDS 


A. All work performed shall be paid for at the prevailing rates at the time 
the work is performed for similar work in the area or ¢ per hour, as 
specified in the job order, whichever is greater. 

B. Work customarily performed on a piecework basis shall be performed on a 
piecework basis during this Agreement. 

C. The Employer shall maintain records of the earnings of the Worker, of the 
number of hours worked each day, and of all deductions and withholdings from 
such earnings. Copies of such records of earnings and deductions shall be filed 
with the Department of Labor of Puerto Rico at 21 West 60th St., New York 23, 
N. Y., at least once every four weeks. 

D. The Employer shall pay the Worker his wages at least once every two weeks 
and shall at the same time furnish the Worker with a statement of earnings, 
hours worked, deductions and withholdings, provided, however, the Employer may, 
as long as the Worker owes the Employer any monies, withhold one week’s 
earnings from the Worker. 


ARTICLE IV-—-TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF WORK 


A. The Worker agrees to perform all work in a good and workmanlike manner 
and further agrees to work for the Employer only. 

B. The Worker agrees to work not less than 8 hours in any one day and not less 
than 6 days in any one calendar week unless prevented from so doing because 
of illness or other justifiable cause. 

C. The Employer shall, at his expense, bring and maintain the Worker within 
the jurisdiction of the Workmen’s Compensation Board or Commission of the 
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State in which the Worker shall be employed. If this shall not be possible, the 
Employer shall assume responsibility to the Worker for the same Workmen’s 
Compensation risks and in the same amounts as it afforded to industrial workers 
in the State where the Worker shall be employed. The Employer shall, at his 
expense, procure and maintain a policy of insurance covering such risk. 


ARTICLE V-—-HOUSING AND FOOD 


A. The Employer shall provide to the Worker adequate and hygienic housing 
and three adequate meals per day, at a cost to the Worker not to exceed $___-____ 
per day. Housing shall include a place of above, clean blankets, bed or cot, 
mattress, water, light, and fuel. 

Alternative. The Employer shall provide to the Worker adequate and hygienic 
housing, cooking and eating facilities at no cost to the Worker. These shall 
include a place of abode, clean blankets, bed or cot, mattress, water, light, fuel, 
Stove, dishes, cooking and eating utensils. 


ARTICLE VI-——-TRANSPORTATION 


A. The Employer shall arrange for and procure transportation for the Worker 
from the point of departure from Puerto Rico to the work location. The Worker 
shall bear the actual cost of transportation but not in excess of $.---.---_- for 
one way fare. Transportation arrangements shall include, over and above the 
public liability and property damage insurance of the carrier, an accidental death 
insurance policy for $10,000, to cover the Worker while in flight from the point of 
departure from Puerto Rico to the work location. 

B. The Employer may advance any part or all of such transportation cost. In 
such event or in the event of any other advance made by the Employer to the 
Worker, the Worker authorizes the Employer to make deductions from his 
future earnings and credit the same against any such advance in the following 
manner: 

The Employer may deduct $5.00 from the first $25.00 earned by the Worker each 
week, and two (2) additional dollars from each additional five (5) dollars of 
weekly earnings. 

ARTICLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS 


A. The Worker shall not be subject to discrimination in employment, housing 
or any other regard because of race, color, creed, membership in or activity 
in behalf of any labor organization. 

B. The Worker shall be responsible for wildlife destruction or damage of 
the Employer's property. 

Cc. The Employer shall render to the Worker, during the term of this Agree- 
ment, the following services: 

1. Three adequate meals a day, and lodging from the date the Worker re- 
ports at the Employer's request at the point of departure in Puerto Rico until 
the Worker commences work hereunder. 

2. All transportation to and from work other than that referred to in Article 
VI. 

3. Accidental death insurance coverage in the amount of $10,000.00 of the 
Worker while in flight from the point of departure in Puerto Rico to the work 
location. 

4. Reasonably necessary surgical, dental, medical care and attention but not 
including elective surgery, during the term of the contract. 

The Worker shall pay the Employer the sum of $7.50 for the above services. 

D. The Commissioner of Labor or his designee may represent the Worker 
for all purposes arising ont of or in connection with this Agreement. 

E. The Employer will procure and maintain in effect a performance bond, 
in form and amount satisfactory to the Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico, 
to guarantee performance of this Agreement. Such bond shall be filed with 
the Commissioner of Labor in Puerto Rico. 

F. The failure of the Employer to comply with any of the provisions of 
this Agreement shall constitute a material breach thereof and the Commissioner 
of Labor of Puerto Rico or his designee may cancel the Agreement. In such 
event, the Employer shall be liable for the full guarantee provided for herein, 
beginning with the date of approval of this Agreement and terminating on the 
expiration date specified herein. 

G. The parties hereto hereby submit to the jurisdiction of the Courts of Puerto 
Rico for all purposes of enforcement of this Agreement, except Workmen’s 
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Compensation cases. The employer hereby designates and appoints the Super- 
intendent of Insurance of Puerto Rico as and for his agent for the purpose of 
receiving legal process in connection with any suit arising out of or in connection 
with the terms of this agreement, provided however that the Superintendent 
of Insurance shall forward to the Employer any notice or process served upon 
him pursuant to the terms hereof. 
In Witness Whereof the parties have hereunto this — peas GRFC“ 

1952 set their hands and seals. 


mwa Cra | : at 
iia dl aiid employer's Signature 


~ Address 


Contract No. 


se Worker’s Signature 
Address 


"Next of Kin: Name Address 
Contract No. 


Worker 
sia , Worker's Signature 
Address 


~ Next of Kin: Name eS ~ Address 
Contract No. 


Worker 
Address 


Signature 


Next of Kin: Name Worker’s Signature 
This Agreement is approved, this sald - day of . -.._— 1952 at San 
Juan, P. R. 


Commissioner of Labor of P. R. 


Mr. Senor. We make every effort, on the island of Puerto Rico, to 
advise the workers not to come to the continent except under a con- 
tract; and we have a great many instances in which the worker has 
benefited from the contract, and other instances in which the worker 
has suffered because he has come on his own, because he hasn’t the 
protection of a contract. 

The language attempting to establish this standard has varied from 
year to year, but the general principle has been maintained. The 
theory behind the move was to establish a contract basis for enforcing 
the elements of prevailing wage. 

Senator Humrnrey. Would you like to comment upon Mr. Leiser- 
son’s observations upon the economic concept of a prevailing wage as 
it is established in agriculture? Or are you coming to that? 

Mr. Sentor. We are coming to that, sir. The next sentence intro- 
duces it. 

A major difficulty, however, arose through confusion over the con- 
cept of the prevailing wage in agricultural work and the absence of re- 
liable machinery to establish what this prevailing wage was. 

I am certain that the committee has had before it others more ‘apa- 
ble than I of expounding on just how difficult and complex the prob- 
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lem of establishing a prevailing wage in agriculture is. To my knowl- 
edge, the problem is one determined by the number of workers in 
the area, the condition of crops and weather, and conditions of the 
market; all of this multiplied by the number of products which are 
handled by agricultural labor. Many of these factors fluctuate almost 
on a daily basis, and the result is a constantly moving picture con- 
cerning which it is possible at best only to freeze a still shot at stated 
intervals. As indicated, nobody until recently has been officially con- 
cerned with doing even this much. As a result the job has never 
been done. 

The net result has been that while our contract provisions have 
anticipated the payment of prevailing wages, we were never in a 
position to establish what this was, nor was there any responsible Gov- 
ernment agency which could furnish the information. As an example, 
during the year 1951, we received complaints that in the State of New 
Jersey, where Puerto Rican workers were working under a contract 
requiring the payment of prevailing wages, they were not receiving 
such wages, or what we conceived to be prevailing wages. In other 
words, other people were receiving more for doing the same job. We 
attempted to verify this fact by communiccation with the United 
States Employment Service and with the New Jersey Employment 
Service, only to find that no one in either of these organizations could 
establish what the prevailing wage was at any given time. 

In order to avoid the difficulties above expressed, the United States 
Employment Service, the Puerto Rico Employment Service, which 
affiliated with the United States Employment Service on March 1, 
1951, the Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico, and the Secretary 
of Labor have worked out a modus operandi for the 1952 agricultural 
season. The Secretary of Labor has informed us that periodically 
during the coming season, he will advise us of the prevailing wage 
rates in the areas in which Puerto Rican workers are to be employed, 
and that these figures will be adjusted fortnightly for each such area 
if necessary. The precise mechanics of this I do not know, except 
that the field work will be done by the employment services. Assum- 
ing that the information is forwarded to us, this committee may rest 
assured that under the terms of our contract provisions, Puerto Rican 
workers will receive at least this wage rate. We have a staff—it is not 
a large staff, but we have a staff which we put in the field in the sum- 
mer to check on these matters and the enforcement of our contract. 
We are happy to be able to report that the Secretary has already 
notified us of what the opening wages for the beginning of the season 
will be in certain States and districts. i 

I should like to present at this point a copy of Secretary Tobin’s 
cable in this connection. 

Senator Humpurey. We will accept that and be happy to have it 

rinted. 

(The cable referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
February 21, 1952. 


FERNANDO SIERRA BERDECIA, 
Labor Commissioner, San Juan, P. R.: 
Reurtel 18, prevailing wage varies from area to area throughout continental 
United States including the Northeast, presumably minimum hourly wage guar- 
anty mentioned your telegram could and should also vary. Actual prevailing 
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rate should be based upon wage included on clearance orders approved by our 
regional BES offices and forwarded you for referral of workers. 

While further field-wage surveys will be made during next few months we 
have contacted State employment agencies and other sources and believe the 
following information on minimum farm-labor wages by area will be helpful to 
you in determining beginning rates. The following were the most common 
minimum hourly wages for seasonal agricultural workers in 1951 except as spe- 
cific information is available indicating what will be paid during 1952 season: 

Pennsylvania: Milton, 75 cents ; Lancaster, 75 cents; Bristol, 60 cents, plus pro- 
duction bonuses, which brings it to 78 cents per hour under union agreement ; 
Chambersburg, 65 cents; Erie, 75 cents. 

New York: Rose, 70 cents; Williamson, 75 cents: Rochester, 70 cents; Lyons, 
65 cents; Syracuse, 60 cents; Milton, 60 cents; Newark, 75 cents; Nassau County, 
60 cents, 

New Jersey : Woodbury, 60 cents; Bergen County, 70 cents ; Cumberland County, 
62% cents, this year to be 67% cents; union rate at Seabrook Farms, Bridgeton, 
N. J., this year is 6814 cents. 

J elaw are: 65 cents. 

Connecticut : 75 cents. 

Massachusetts: Cranberry areas, 75 cents and higher; tobacco areas, western 
part of the State, 75 cents; Boston market-garden area, 60 cents plus 5 cents 
bonus. 

Maine: Seasonal pea-vining rate, 86 cents. 

New Hampshire: Nashua, 65 cents plus subsistence. 

Further information concerning 1952 working arrangements contained in ma- 
terial transmitted by Keenan February 15 or will be relayed by Kenefick, who 
arrives San Juan February 23. 

Maurice J. Torr, 
Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. Sentor. I should not pass this item without commenting on 
what I consider to be one of the greatest dangers in the concept of 
prevailing wages, at least our present concept of it. And this is a 
pom which Professor Leiserson also mentioned. It is possible, un- 
é 


ass proper safeguards are taken, for large employers or associations 
of employers to band together in advance of the season and to freeze 
the wage level by common agreement. If such wage level is main- 
tained by an organization of this type, it can very well become the 
prevailing wage level during the agricultural season and freeze out 
the economic interplay that should go into the free establishment of 
prevailing wage after a decent minimum has been required. This is 
particularly true if such a group of employers can establish a labor 
surplus pool which eliminates local workers from the market and puts 
the employers in the position of not having to compete among them- 
selves for the engagement of farm hands. As indicated above, it is 
only through the most careful preseason surveys and close watching 
of the labor demand by ¢ enn labor market analysts that any 
protection against this can be assured. 

I recognize that the above comments have no apparent direct rela- 
tionship to any of the pending bills before the committee, but I think 
this statement will prove of value in understanding some of the 
implications of the bill, the proposed Agricultural Contract Labor 
Act of 1952. 

In commenting directly on this bill, I should like to point out to 
the committee what I consider to be a basic error in its approach. 
The text of the bill states that no foreign agricultural laborers shall 
be admitted to the United States unless the Secret: iry of Labor shall 
find that “reasonable efforts have been made to attract domestic 
workers for such employment at wages and hours of work comparable 
to those afforded to Scoala workers.” This establishes that the 
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standard should be that wage level for which foreign workers will 
work. 

Senator Humpurey. May I say that I think that the initial ne 
that promoted that phraseology was due to evidence that we hac 
received that frequently the domestic worker is paid less than the 
foreign worker, particularly in the contract labor, you see. 

Mr. Senior. I think that was more true, Senator, at a time when 
intergovernmental agreements were able to push the level up. 

Senator Humpnurry. That is right. But Lagree with you. I think 
your observation is very helpful here. It surely could be misinter- 
preted as to what our purpose was. No one would want to establish 
domestic American dior conditions on the basis of what foreign 
workers will accept, particularly from depressed areas. 

Mr. Senor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Or overpopulated areas. 

Mr. Pert. You see, though, that, in practical effect, it is one of the 
problems that you have to be continually guarding against. Mr. 
Senior will develop that in a moment. 

Mr. Senior. The next paragraph is an elaboration of that point. 

Let us assume that foreign workers are willing to work a 70-hour 
week at 35 cents an hour. I hope that continental employers cannot 
find domestic workers who will work at these wage levels. Yet as 
phrased, the bill would permit the importation of foreign laborers 
upon the sole showing that domestic workers would not take employ- 
ment at such inhuman terms. If the illustration be deemed to be too 
outlandish, it need only be amended by having the foreign worker 
bid for the job at any rate lower than that for which the domestic 
worker will work. In other words, it puts a premium on the foreign 
worker’s underbidding the domestic worker, and once he has done 
this, the first requirement of the statute will have been met. It must 
be considered in this connection that the foreign worker may well be 
compelled to offer himself at substandard wages, either by reason of 
a lower standard of living in his own home or of a desperate need 
for work. That is just another way of stating what you have just 
said, Mr. Chairman, that overpopulation, and so on, does press down 
standards and levels of living. 

To put the matter somewhat differently, the criterion should be 
that no foreign workers may be imported at wage standards or under 
working conditions lower than those for which continental workers 
will work. With this emphasis, and reasonable enforcement of it, 
it would be certain that foreign workers would not be used to depress 
our wage standards. We would like it noted that this is the test that 
the Puerto Rican Government has attempted to apply in the use of 
its labor on the continent. The question may then be asked, What 
would be the advantage to the continental employer in bringing in 
foreign labor? This is precisely the crux of the question. It is our 
contention that there should be no advantage to an employer in bring- 
ing in such labor. The only justification for the importation of such 
labor should be the fact that’ there is not sufficient domestic labor to 
handle the problem. The importation of foreign labor should be 
permitted to the employer only because of a manpower shortage, and 
not because there is an economic gain to the employer who may be 
able to find foreign labor ready to work for standards lower than 
those on which domestic labor can live. 
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In other words, item 2 of the bill under consideration already em- 
bodies this concept when it states that foreign workers cannot be 
brought in unless sufficient domestic workers are not available for 
the employment. This, and this alone, should be the test of the terms 
and conditions under which foreign workers should be permitted to 
be brought into the country, if to the test suggested is added the con- 
cept of prevailing wages and conditions of work; assuming that we 

can find out what prevailing wages are, and we hope that we will 
habe that machinery before the coming crop season. 

A word of caution should also be noted conc erning the third con- 
dition suggested by the bill, that is, that “it is not feasible to obtain 
workers for such employment from among citizens of the United 
States residing in Puerto Rico.” I must. state that I fear that the 
words “not feasible” definitely establish a loophole which will make 
effective enforcement of the statute impossible. In this area, I am not 
speaking speculatively. 

When the Commissioner of Labor embarked on the enforcement of 
the new Puerto Rican laws, he sought, with various officials of the 
Federal Security Agency and the Department of Labor, to establish 
the principle which is the subject matter of the instant bill. The indi- 
viduals involved readily agreed to the general principle that Puerto 
Rican workers, as citizens ‘of the U nited States, had a prior right to 
consideration for employment before foreign workers were to be im- 
ported. In an endeavor to formalize the discussions, there was a gen- 
eral agreement on the subject, but ground for exception was left open 
where there existed “undue hards ship on the employer.” This was, in 
effect, our way of attempting to state it was “not feasible” to require 
the exclusion of foreign workers, as the drafters of the present bill 
have expressed the same problem. In practical application, however, 
this was interpreted by the employers as requiring of them only that 
they show some economic advantage to themselves to be der ived from 
the use of foreign labor and that, once having shown this, it established 
an exception to the general rule. This took on fantastic forms. One 
employer, for example, maintained that Jamaican workers could lift 
greater weights than Puerto Rican workers, although it was easily 
demonstrated that literally thousands of Puerto Rican workers were 
available who could handle the particular weight lifting involved in 
this job. It was a matter of a 75-pound bag. 

Another exception to our general rule was required because they 
said that Puerto Rican workers couldn’t read the labels on boxes that. 
had to be filled. We asked them what the labels said. Well, one of 
the boxes said “apples,” and the other box said “pears.” We assured 
them that Puerto Rican workers could be taught in a few minutes to 
read “apples” and “pears” and differentiate between one and the other, 
but still that was used as an excuse to bring these others in. 

Senator Humpurey. Some people might feel that there are an awful 
lot of suckers in the world. 

Mr, Senior. I am afraid there are. 

Other instances where employers were able to show economic ad- 
vantage to them stemming from the willingness of the British Gov- 
ernment to contract for British West. Indian labor on terms more 
favorable to the employers than was the Puerto Rican Government, 
resulted simply in the assertion that there was “undue hardship” in 
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this. It is to be feared that the term “not feasible” in the proposed 
bill will give rise to the same sort of skullduggery. 

We welcome the statement in the bill that Puerto Ricans are con- 
sidered part of the domestic labor supply because today this is true 
only by administrative decision. 

There is another aspect of foreign labor importation of which this 
committee should be aware. Many employers who have not had ex- 

erience with both groups prefer British West Indians not only over 
*uerto Rican labor but over domestic labor as well. The reason for 
this may not always be immediately apparent, although I believe that 
in some instances, the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor ran 
into some frank witnesses who asserted the reason for this preference. 

In our experience, the reason for this preference for foreign labor 
is simple and understandable. It is to be found in the fact that each 
foreign worker coming in to work, is required to post bond for his 
return at the end of his work term, or earlier if he proves to be an 
unsatisfactory worker. He is, in effect, bound to a particular em- 
ployer for the duration of the contract. He cannot for any reason 
leave his employer for this immediately makes him subject to de- 
portation, a fact which he well knows. This affords the employer a 
laborer tied to his job in a manner elsewhere unknown in our free 
society. As opposed to this, the employer of domestic labor or Puerto 
Rican labor, dealing with American citizens, cannot compel the per- 
formance which the employer of foreign workers is able to demand. 
This fact alone is enough to be persuasive to many employers with 
whom we have had contact, although I believe that there are other 
advantages to employers of foreign labor which arise from the peculiar 
nature of the relationship between an employer and a worker who 
is subject to deportation if he is an unsatisfactory worker. 

Against this, I would hesitate to trust the enforcement of a statute 
which suggested as a test a showing that it was “not feasible” to ob- 
tain domestic or Puerto Rican workers before permitting the use of 
foreign workers. If our experience is any judge, you will get many 
reasons advanced why the use of domestic or Puerto Rican workers 
is alleged to be “not feasible” in any given situation, and these will 
be as good as the ingenuity of the persons advancing the reasons can 
make them. My suggestion would be that in place of this term and 
in place of subsection 1, it be established that foreign workers must 
be employed under terms and conditions equivalent to those afforded 
domestic workers, that the necessity for the use of foreign workers 
arising from manpower shortage be permitted as the only test before 
the use of foreign labor be approved. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think that would stop all importation. If 
the foreign workers had to be employed under the terms and condi- 
tions equivalent to those afforded domestic workers, they would not 
come in. 

Mr. Senior. I wouldn’t be surprised. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is a fact. If our Mexican workers that 
we bring in under contract got the same treatment that our American 
domestic workers get, they would never cross the border. Our dom- 
estic workers do not get anywhere near the care or even the burial 
provisions that import labor gets. 
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Mr. Sentor. That is because the Mexican Government has insisted 
that its people be treated better in the United States than we insist 
that our people be treated. 

Senator Humpurey. Ofcourse. It is a fine comment. 

On the floor of the Senate the other day, somebody said it was 
about time that we told Mexico that she could not run our affairs. 
When we were arguing about this wetback bill, this enforcement bill, 
we were bringing up these very points. One of my colleagues in- 
formed us that the time was at hand to call a halt to the Mexican 
Government imposing such conditions on us. 

Mr. Senior. To sum this section up, it appears to us that subsection 
2 completely embodies the standards which should be required before 
the importation of foreign labor is permitted, if to such subsection 
were added the concept that such work was first offered to citizens at 
prevailing wages and decent conditions of employment. 

Mr. Chairman, there was some material submitted to you in your 
session on February 28 about Puerto Rican workers and the activities 
of our office. I wonder if I might be allowed a few minutes to com- 
ment on that. It will take only about 5 minutes, I should think, at 
the most. 

Senator Humpnrey. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Senior. On February 28 the testimony of Mr. George Silver 
mentions, on page 1097, that Puerto Rican workers are recruited 
through companies that specialize in recruiting them and supplying 
them to the individual farmer. 

Now, that gives, 1 think, a mistaken impression of what our con- 
tract proposal and our method of operation is. As I said, we no 
longer allow private fee-charging agencies to operate in Puerto Rico. 
Now, it hasn't been easy to enforce this law. There are five, six, or 
seven prosecutions each season for recruiting illegally. I am sure 
there are others who are recruiting illegally that we haven’t caught. 
But we have to catch them down there, because if they succeed in 
getting off the island, we have, of course, no jurisdiction over them. 
There has been a very considerable effort made. People have been 
jailed for carrying on illegal recruiting. 

There is also, on the following page, 1098, this statement: 

However, when the worker loses a day’s work here and there they are not 
paid for it. 

Under our contract we have a provision which requires the con- 
tractor to pay the worker for 160 hours of work a month, even though 
he may not have worked that amount of time. So that there is « 
misinterpretation there. 

And then on page 1103 there is a statement which starts out by 
saying that our oflice is doing a magnificent job, but it doesn’t acknow]- 
edge complaints. Well, that is not quite true. In the last crop season 
we handled 3,622 complaints. These complaints ranged from non- 
compliance with our contract, nonpayment of a bonus which we 
demanded for successful completion of the contract, wage and hour 
violations, unauthorized deductions from the man’s pay, unsatisfac- 
tory housing, workmen’s compensation cases, medical cases. 

We require, under our contract, that the farmer provide proper 
medical care. It isn’t always done, and sometimes we find that we 
have to force them under the contract. We require a bond for the 
performance of our contract; and although up to the present time 
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we have many times threatened to foreclose on that bond, we never 
have actually had to do it, because usually the employer pays up 
rather than have his bond forfeited. 

Well, with 6 people, we handled 3,622 complaints. We acknowl- 
edged every one of them, and we cleaned up most of them. 

There are sometimes complaints that don’t reach us, because people 
will say, “Something happened to me,” and it goes the rounds. But 
we give the men leaflets telling them how to get in touch with us, 
and we have men circulating around in the field, and we check on 
housing and all other aspects of our contract. It is the only‘ thing 
we can do. We can’t enforce local laws, of course. We are in a 
peculiar position. We are the representative of a government of 
another part of the United States, operating under a private contract, 
and all we can do is enforce our contract. All we can do under housing 
is not clean up some god-awful messes that we sometimes find—excuse 
the language—— 

Senator Humpurey. It is appropriate. 

Mr. Senior. That we sometimes find, with people living in chicken 
coops, and similar atrocities. But all we can do is pull our men out 
of those situations and get them jobs somewhere else. We can’t do 
anything about abolishing the chicken coop or anything of that kind. 

So we handled 3,622 complaints. And so far as I know, we handled 
most of them satisfactorily. 

Mr. BarsasH. What governmental agency do you come most 
closely in contact with in the United States ? 

Mr. Senior. The United States Employment Service and its affili- 
ated State agencies. 

Mr. BarsasH. Would you care to comment on the extent to which 
you have been able to work with the United States Employment 
Service in getting the use, for example, of Puerto Ricans, over the 
use of foreign nationals ¢ 

Mr. Senior. Well, we have an agreement between the Commissioner 
of Labor of Puerto Rico and Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, Director of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, under which the Bureau of 
Employment Security, the USES, says—and this is the administrative 
decision that I mentioned before—that Puerto Rican workers are 
included as a part of the domestic labor supply, and in which it is 
agreed that whenever orders are received by USES and processed 
through their clearance channels involving foreign workers, the State 
agency must say why it is that they need to have foreign workers 
instead of Puerto Rican workers. 

Senator Humpnrey. It just dawns on me that there is a peculiar 
relationship here. Puerto Ricans are part of the United States and 
are citizens of the United States. As you say, they have free access 
to the country. Yet there is a contract labor system that works with 
Puerto Rican workers. Is that correct? 

Mr. Senror. It is. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, why could not Texas contract? I mean, 
after all, while Puerto Rico is not a State, it has some of the jurisdic- 
tional apparatus of the State or legal apparatus of the State. You 
have governmental officials, public officials. Here you are representing 
the Government of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Pert. The answer is that they could. 
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Senator Humpurey. They could. In other words, Puerto Rico, you 
are telling me, is taking a greater interest in Puerto Rican people, 
Puerto Rican citizens, and their relationships with their empoyers in 
the continental United States, than Texas or California or Arizona 
or New Mexico are taking in their migrants. 

Mr. Senior. I think that is a fair way to state it. 

Mr. Peru. I think you can go further, Senator. I think the state- 
ment must also be made that Puerto Rico is more concerned with what 
the importation of its people into areas where they are needed will do, 
than any other State, if I can use the word “State” loosely here. 

Senator Humpurey. You will have to use it loosely around here. 
We would not even let Hawaii and Alaska in. 

Mr. Pert. As Mr. Senior has indicated to you, we are greatly con- 
cerned about what happens in the community where we send our 
workers. We want to be sure when our worker comes in that he will 
not depress standards already existing in that area. That, too, is 
something that Texas might take an interest in, if we want to use 
Texas as an illustration. I hope we don’t step on any Texan toes 
in doing so. But any State could take that interest. Any State 
could control the contracting of labor within its confines. 

Senator Humpnrey. You see, we are apt to be thinking of Puerto 
Rico as a foreign country, in this discussion. Obviously, we should 
not. But the lay public thinks of Puerto Rico as off the continental 
limits. When we talk about foreign labor, I am sure some people, 
when they talk about it, think of Puerto Rican labor, too. Yet this 
is part of a domestic migratory labor supply, is it not? 

Mr. Pert. Only by virtue of an administrative determination, and 
it took us about 2 years to establish that. 

Senator Humrnery. My gosh, you mean to tell me that the Depart- 
ment of Labor of Puerto Rico has been able to arrive at an adminis- 
trative determination which is more favorable to the people of Puerto 
Rico than the representatives of a sovereign state, with all of this 
States’ rights feeling we have around here, has been able to achieve 
with the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. Pert. No. Let me put it this way. Until the Government of 
Puerto Rico became concerned with the problem, for reasons that 
have been expressed to you, nobody was at all concerned with the 
place that Puerto Rican workers took in this economy. The Em- 
ployment Service has as a basic concept the idea of an ever-widening 
circle within which they attempt to recruit labor, presumably before 
they seek foreign labor. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. 

Mr. Pert. That is, let’s say that you had a vacancy, a need for 
labor, in State X. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Peru. They first attempt to fill that, as I understand their 
procedures, in State X. If they cannot, they then go to the States 
and abut on State X. 

Senator Humrurey. Yes. 

Mr. Pert. And so that is extended and extended until such time as 
they are satisfied that it can’t be filled, and then they go to foreign 
labor. 
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Senator Humpnrey. I understand that. Now, let us say before 
they go to Mexico or before they go to the British West Indies, they 
come to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Perv. Well, now, that is the point I am getting to. Until we 
got into this picture, Puerto Rico was in no circle. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. But now you are in. 

Mr. Pert. Now we have got Puerto Rico. I think it can be ex- 
plained about this way, that we physically have towed the island 
of Puerto Rico somewhere off the Atlantic seaboard. We are in one 
of those circles. Which one, I don’t know. But we are now con- 
tiguous to New York, New Jersey, and the northeast areas, as far as 
Puerto Rico is concerned. 

And so I would say, before access to foreign labor can be had, you 
have to look to Puerto Rico. That is by virtue of an administrative 
determination and an agreement. 

Senator Humenrey. Whether by virtue or not, it is a fact that you 
are now within the labor supply area from which the Employment 
Service recruits for domestic labor. 

Mr. Pert. The Employment Service acknowledges that today. 

Senator Humpnrey. Now, once that labor is recruited, it is recruited 
on the basis of contract. Right? 

Mr. Perv. That is because the Legislature of Puerto Rico has said 
nobody can come into Puerto Rico and contract for labor except under 
terms of a written contract that must be approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Labor of Puerto Rico. 

Senator Humrurey. All right. And when that contract is drawn 
up, you impose upon the contractor on the continenal United States 
side certain limitations, certain restrictions, and you require him to 
fulfill certain commitments. Right? 

Mr. Pert. That is right. 

Senator Humrpnrey. What happens if a Puerto Rican dies while 
he is in New Jersey? Do you have something for burying him ? 

Mr. Peru. No; we don’t. 

Mr. Sentor. It depends on whether he dies in connection with work. 

Mr. Pert. If it is a compensable accident. 

Senator Humprnrey. What if he just dies of pneumonia while he 
is working ? 

Mr. Perv. Let me answer it this way. We require that every em- 
ployer taking a Puerto Rican worker under this program must cover 
him by workmen’s compensation insurance. Agricultural labor is not 
required to be covered by workmen’s compensation insurance in all the 
States in which our people go. 

Senator Humpurey. So you require that. 

Mr. Pert. They must have that. 

Senator Humpurey. What do you require in terms of health facili- 
ties or health aid or practice? 

Mr. Peru. The contract requires that they must have hygienic hous- 
ing, adequate and hygienic housing, and that for the payment of a 
stipulated fee in the contract the employer must furnish reasonably 
necessary medical services. That is the formula in the contract. 

Senator Humpnrey. Does any other American domestic worker get 
that same kind of protection that you know of ? 

Mr. Peru. Not unless he is able, through a labor organization, or 
some such agency, to force it. I don’t know of any. 
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Senator Humeurey. What I am trying to get at is that you have 
in a sense some of the benefits which accrue to a foreign imported 
worker, one from Mexico, for example, by the nature of your contract 
system. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Pert. I guess that is right. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yet, a worker, let us assume, a Mexican-Amerti- 
can, or an American of Mexican ancestry in Texas, where there is a 
big pool of eee labor supply, runs into a diffe rent situation when 
he goes out to get a job, when he goes on up to Minnesota or goes on 
up to Arkansas or some other place. When he gets up there there is no 
one to see that his wages are paid. 

Mr. Peru. No. 

Senator Humpnrey. But you require that the wages be paid. 

Mr. Peru. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. There is no one to require that he be covered 
under workmen’s compensation, but you require that your workers 
be covered under workmen’s compensation. 

Mr. Pert. Again correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. There is no one to see if he has at least emer- 
gency or reasonable medical care and treatment, in the case of this 
Mexican-American, is there ? 

Mr. Peru. No. 

Senator Humpnrey. But you require that? 

Mr. Peru. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. So what we have is a situation wherein the 
workers from Puerto Rico, by arrangement between the Government 
of the United States and the legislature of Puerto Rico, have obtained 
benefits under the labor contract system which do not acerue to the 
continental native-born American citizens. 

Mr. Pert. I think that is correct, completely correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, that is something, is it not? 

Mr. Pert. Well, it has been the insistence of the Puerto Rican Legis- 
lature in this twofold matter: One, to make sure that our people are 
properly treated, and two, that if they come into your State, as an 
illustration, they won’t be stranded there as public charges. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, let us assume this. Let us as- 
sume that a hundred Puerto Rican workers come in to Minnesota. 
Would you check up to see that our employers in Minnesota were 
tre iting them according to the contract? 

Mr. Sentor. We certainly would. We have an office in Chicago 
which covers Minnesota. 

Senator Humpurey. And yet if a hundred workers came in from 
Texas, who would check up on them ? 

Mr. Pert. Minnesota, if anybody. 

Senator Humpnrey. Minnesota, then, is supposed to be checking up? 

Mr. Perv. We have found that the different State requirements on 
housing as an example vary very, very widely, and some States do a 
very good job on seeing that housing for agricultural workers, migra- 
tory workers, meets certain standards. Others dodn’t do much at all. 

Senator Humrnurey. I am not saying what your relationships are 
with the respective State gover nments. That is what you would be 
talking about there. 

Mr. Peru. No; these things are done by the States for all migratory 
workers, including Puerto Ricans. But we don’t depend on that, 
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whether it exists or it doesn’t. We still handle that as a problem under 
a contract. 

Senator Humpnrey. You do not depend on the theory. You look 
into the practice, in other w ords, to put it quite bluntly. 

Mr. Pert. We do the best we can. Let’s put it completely accu- 
rately. 

Senator Humpurey. Let me ask you another question. You 
are experienced in this field of migratory labor by the fact that you 
have investigated over three thousand complaints and you have a spe- 
cific statutory responsibility. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Senror. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are likewise familiar, from your observa- 
tions in the migratory labor field, with how other workers, domestic 
workers, are treated. 

Do you think that your workers, because of the action of your legis- 
lature and this administrative agreement, received better treatment 
ment, better conditions, than other domestic migratory workers? 

Mr. or In quite a few instances, yes, sir. 

Mr. Peru. I don't think there is any question about that. Because, 
for example, we require that the employer must give the worker 160 
hours of work in each 4 weeks. I don’t know of any domestic worker 
that has that same assurance. The hazard of weather under those 
circumstances must be assumed by the employer. The reason we do 
it, in case you are interested, is that having sent the man this far from 
home, we have got to make sure that he is going to make enough money 
to feed himself, to send some money back to his family, and to have 
some when he gets back home. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is fine. I am all for that. But what 
about the rest of the souls that wandered around the continent? 

Mr. Pert. We can only handle the one problem we are handling. 

Senator Humenrey. This is a type of jealousy, if you will permit 
me to say that. I commend you. I commend your government, your 
legislature. But it just seems to me that this ought to be somewhat 
revealing and shocking to some other people. I just cannot believe 
that other legislatures in America would permit an area that we have 
always sort of looked down on, if you will permit me to say so—you 
know how things are—to get the advantage and to be able to drive a 
tougher bargain than some of the good horse traders on the continent. 

Mr. Perv. If you start that subject, we will refer you to some of 
the legislation now in effect in Puerto Rico. We have workmen’s 
compensation, minimum wages, and unemployment insurance in a 
very limited form, for agricultural labor, in a country that can hardly 
afford it. And I can go on for an hour on statutes that exist there, 
and that do not exist in this country or any State in this country. It 
would be an interesting study. 

Senator Humpurey. It surely would. And you have already been 
quite revealing, I might say. Your testimony is almost startling. 

Here we have a situation in Puerto Rico, which has a special status 
under the laws of the land, which do not give it full statehood. What 
is the official status? 

Mr. Sentor. Territorial. 

Senator Humenrey. Territorial status, in that transitional stage. 
And yet because of the alertness and social consciousness of the legis- 
lature and the political leadership there, you have been able to work 
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out benefits in terms of migratory labor on the continent of the United 
States which we do not have for continental Americans. Well, con- 
gratulations. 

Mr. Senior. Thank you. 

Senator, the previous witness talked about education. I would like 
to just mention in one sentence that Puerto Rico, in the field of educa- 
tion, spends four times the proportion of its total income that the con- 
tinental United St: ome does on education. So that in the field of edu- 

cation and labor relations and many other fields, Puerto Rico is ahead. 
I come from Missouri, so I can say this as a person who does not oe 
any national pride as a Puerto Rican. But in many other fields, 
think you will find that Puerto Rico has the same advanced ee 
as it does in labor legislation, in matters pertaining to the protection 
of the welfare of the people. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is very interesting testimony. I only 
wish there were more here to hear it. 

Thank you very, very much. We really appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Sentor. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF FELIX S. COHEN, ATTORNEY, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
REPRESENTING VARIOUS INDIAN TRIBES 


Mr. Conen. Mr. Chairman, I speak here for the San Carlos Apache 
Indian Tribe of Arizona, the All-Pueblo Council of New Mexico, the 
Blackfeet Tribe of Montana, and the Oglala Sioux Tribe of South 
Dakota, and within the last 2 hours I have had a special request from 
the Papago Tribe of Arizona, and I address myself to their problem. 
That comprises about 47,000 citizens of the United States of Indian 
blood. 

Now, these people have a very special stake in the legislation before 
your committee, for two reasons. In the first place, a very large pro- 
oo of them depend upon migratory labor for their livelihood. 

hat is particularly the case among the Papago, where I would say 
approximately 80 percent of the reservation population, which amounts 
to 7,000 and something, spends a good part of the year in migratory 
labor. 

In the second place, the Indians, because of certain special circum- 
stances, are subject to certain special forms of exploitation, which 
make their position serious to themselves and serious to those with 
whom they compete. 

Now, first, as to the reason why so many Indians are migratory 
laborers, especially in the Southwest: It is not contrary to public 
opinion, because they love the great outdors and love a wandering 
life. Indians are the least inclined of any people I know to a wander- 
ing life. I know many more Indians who expect to be buried among 
their great-great-grandfathers than I do among my white friends. 
Indians are not nomadic because they like to be nomadic. That is a 
myth created by whites who like to take their property sometimes. 
Indians are home-loving people. And if they go out looking for jobs 
elsewhere it is because conditions at home are intolerable. And gen- 
erally speaking, the thing that drives Indians outside of the reserva- 
tion to look for work is conditions which are almost unbelievable on 
the reservation. There are reservations such as the Papago Reserva- 
tion, where at least a third of the Indians have no schooling at all 
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and another third are at least a year behind the schooling that would 
be received by their white neighbors. 

There are on many Indian reservations no industrial opportunities, 
and almost no commercial and agricultural communities. Indian res- 
ervations are 90-percent scenery—that is to say, deserts and mountain 
sides and other inaccessible places, land that is too rocky, too dry, 
to steep, too wet, or too thickly timbered to attract any white farmer. 
That is why, generally, the Indians were able to reserve these tracts 
of land to themselves when the rest of their country was taken up for 
agricultural and industrial development. 

Now, because Indians generally lack adequate resources at home and 
on the reservation, they are pushed by economic necessity to look for 
work outside. What this all adds up to is that Indians are by and 
large at the very bottom of the economic ladder. 

On the Papago Reservation, the average yearly per capita income 
is in the neighborhood of a $100. That is above one-sixth, I think, 
the per capita income in the poorest State of the United States. 

Among the Havasupai of Arizona, the per capita income is sub- 
stantially less than that. Even the Blackfeet Indians, whom I repre- 
sent, ait who are here to back me up today, if I get into any trouble, 
are supposed to be rich Indians, but their income comes to about $600 
per capita. They are almost at the top of the Indian scale, but their 
- capita income is less than half of the income of their white neigh- 
ors in Montana. 

All of this explains in a rough way why so many Indians are pushed 
into migratory labor; because they have no real alternative 

The second reason why the Indian tribes that I represent have a 
special concern with this problem is that Indians, for a long time, have 
been preferred victims for various types of swindlers, exploiters, and 
confidence men We like to think that all that happened long, long 
ago in the remote past, when the Dutch bought Manhattan for about 
$40 in American currency. 

But the fact is that some of the deals that are being put over on 
Indians today make those old Dutch land buyers look like high- 
minded philanthropists by comparison. Typically, the Indian who 
seeks employment outside his reservation is an easy mark for ex- 
ploiters. There are several reasons for this. In the first place, the 
Indian generally lacks familiarity with white men’s economics. To 
a very large extent, Indians on their own reservations are not allowed 
to make their own bargains and spend their own money, despite the 
very gallant efforts which the chairman of this committee has made 
to alleviate that injustice, with the Humphrey Tribal Funds bill. 

Now, the Indians who are not allowed to handle their own money 
don’t have as much opportunity as the rest of us to become familiar 
with the pitfalls that come up in the earning and spending of money, 
and when these people are suddenly faced with such problems, far 
from home and far from friends, they are ready victims for ex- 
ploitation. ’ 

The second point is that the very high Indian illiteracy rate and 
lack of seoeeasia schooling helps to make Indian migratory workers 
away from home favorite subjects of exploitation. 

Senator Humrurey. Mr. Cohen, has anybody ever given any sensi- 
ble explanation as to why the educational system for our Indians is in 
such a deplorable state? I would just like to hear of it some time. I 
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know of your long interest in this subject, this work, and your dedica- 
tion to it. I know what our problem is up home, with some of our 
Indian friends and neighbors. I just wonder why it is, after all the 
money the Federal Government is expending through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, that these terrible conditions exist, beyond almost 
human description, not only in the field of health and economic oppor- 
tunities, but the one thing above all that we ought to have, education. 
It is not any great problem to provide education. It requires a little 
money. We can recruit the teachers and build the schools. What is 
the explanation for it? I know it is off the subject, but we are getting 
to the end of this testimony, and I am interested in this subject, so let 
us talk about it a little. 

Mr. Conen. Thank you, Senator. I am glad you have raised the 
question, because I think it does have a fundamental bearing on the 
background of these migratory workers and why they are susceptible 
to exploitation. 

I think part of the blame is owing to the Indian Bureau, which I 
think has not spent as much of its money as it should for such purposes 
as education. But I do not think the whole blame should be put on the 
Indian Bureau. Part of the blame goes to the States in which these 
conditions arise. 

Within the last 2 hours, Senator, I have been informed of a special 
bill that the State of Arizona just passed last week. It was signed by 
the Governor on March 21. It provides than Indians, persons of In- 
dian blood, who are totally disabled, will be denied social-security 
benefits that go to anybody else of any race, white, black, yellow, 
Japanese, Oriental, for total-disability benefits. 

Now, that is not before this committee, but it is typical of the kind 
of discrimination that many Indians face in their own areas. And 
that ee ition applies to public schools. Indians are very gen- 
erally in Arizona and New Mexico denied entrance to white public 
saidicde:: I don’t say that is complete, but it is general enough to make 
a tremendous difference. And while that has been tested in the courts, 
and the courts have said that it is illegal and unconstitutional, never- 
theless, the fact is that Indians cannot get into public schools. And 
they would much rather go to public schools, most of them, than to 
Indian Bureau schools. 

Senator Humpnrey. It is a pathetic situation. I have read a great 
deal about this, and I have always been of the mind that the least 
that the governments could do, the State and Federal Governments— 
there are many other approaches to some of the social problems— 
but the least that could be expected is a good system of education. 
How in the world these people can ever lift themselves out of their 
bondage, a bondage due to illiteracy, without this, is beyond me. I 
think some day we have got to get at it. It is beyond the jurisdiction 
of this committee, but as we talk about the education of migratory 
workers, the problems of education all over, we have got to spotlight 
this situation. We have got to focus attention on it, and particularly 
upon the Indian people, the problem of the Indian people who have 
a strong claim on the resources of this Nation. 

Mr. Coven. Let me add just this, in deference to my Blackfeet 
friends back here. A week or so ago, there was in this room a choir 
from Montana, including a number of Blackfeet Indian boys and 
girls, who sang here and gave a very remarkable performance and 
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then went on to sing in New York and Philadelphia and Chicago. 
Now, those Blackfeet Indians have succeeded in transforming what 
was a pitiful educational system into a system which 1s perhaps 90 
percent, now, a State system, in which their boys and girls get out 
with the same kind of schooling anybody in that part of Montana can 
have. 

Is that right, George ? 

Mr. Pamsrun (George Pambrun, representing the Blackfeet Tribe 
of Montana). Right. 

Senator Humpnrey. I imagine this has a direct effect upon the 
economic well-being of these people. 

Mr. Conen. Not ‘only that, but the political well-being. One of my 
Blackfeet friends here is a member of his State legislature at the 
present time. 

Senator Humpurey. Very good. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Conen. There ‘s .nother matter which relates to the denial of 
opportunity. In an ordinary frontier white community, the services 
that the community needs are supplied from within the population. 
They may not get the best teachers in the world or the best sheriffs 
or the best nurses or truck <lrivers or architects, but the people they 
do get for these service jobs, are their own folks. In the typical In- 
dian community, these jobs are all managed from Washington by the 
Indian Bureau. The people who fill these service jobs generally come 
from far away. The youngster growing up in the community does 
not have the same opportunity to get into these service occupations as 
would a member of any non-Indian community in the United States. 

Now, that is not the fault of Congress. Between 1834 and 1934, 
Congress passed at least six laws to do away with this situation and 
to give Indians first crack at their own public services, the services 
in their own reservations, even when the services are managed by 
Indian Bureau. This legislation has been pretty well disregarded 
for 120 years now. When you find Congress passing the same law 
six times, you can be pretty sure that the law is not being enforced 
any one of those times. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, now, what causes that? I am of an 
inquiring mind today. 

Mr. Conen. Well, if I may say, sir, without seeming to be personal, 
and this is a purely impersonal institutional fact that has existed for 
many years, you have a developing bureaucracy, which has a certain 
life of its own, and which tends to think that it can do any job better 
than the people whom it is supposed to be serving. Even so, the 
Congress has said that Indians in this community should do these 
jobs, even though they are not quite as good as somebody that you can 
bring from a thousand miles away, because that Indian can learn, 
he will have the intangibles, and he will eventually be able to do a 
better job than can be done through carpetbaggers, like myself, for 
instance. I am a carpetbagger, helping these Blackfeet Indians solve 
some of the problems they would themselves be able to solve if Black- 
feet boys and girls had better education. But the Indian Bureau 
attitude is alway s that “We must abide by civil-service standards. We 
can’t let an Indian take a job if he doesn’t have the same kind of 
qualifications that we insist on in a white person.” 

Senator Humpnrey. He does not have a chance to grow up with 
the job. 
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Mr. Conen. No; he doesn’t have a chance to grow up with the job. 

Senator Humpurey. I have often wondered about that. You know, 
you cannot be an expert in too many fields. You are lucky if you can 
be in one. But one does have powers of observation. I have been 
out on the reservation, have visited with our own people, the Chip- 
pewas, and I have always been surprised that more Indian people 
were not included in the service facilities of the general governing 
bodies of the community and particularly of the Indian Bureau. And 
I have also been somewhat surprised that when there is a transfer of 
personnel, or when there is consolidation of offices or expansion of 
offices, there does not seem to be very much of an influx of citizens of 
Indian blood, but they seem to come in from all around the country, 
from the Caucasians. I have talked to the Indian Bureau about this, 
as you know. They give us the story that there are rather rigid 
standards in civil service. Maybe we ought to look into the possibili- 
ties of some exemptions. 

Mr. Conen. Well, they do not mention to you, probably, Senator, 
that Congress gave a wholesale exemption from civil-service require- 
ments for Indian candidates in 1934, and the Secretar y of the Interior 
was required in that year to establish standards apart from civil serv- 
ice for all jobs in the Indian Bureau; which he proceeded to do for, 
I think, only two of the hundred or so jobs that they have. And in 
the other 98 jobs, they have not done what the Congress asked them 
to do. 

Senator Humrnurey. Are there but two people of Indian ancestry 
in the top hundred jobs, you say ? 

Mr. Conen. Excuse me. I was talking about types of jobs, and not 
about numbers of jobs. 

Senator Humrpnrey. I see what you mean. 

Mr. Conen. Actually, without any real preference, within civil 
service, a great many Indians, because of their interest in working for 
their own ‘people, have found positions within the Indian Bureau, but 
they are generally low-paid positions. ‘There was one Indian until 
a few days ago, in a prominent and policy making position in the In- 
dian Bureau, but he just left on a year’s leave of absence last week. 

Now, finally, there is a fourth factor, which I have adverted to, in- 
cidentally, in answer to your question about education, that makes the 
Indian exploit: ible off the reservation, and that is the fact of race 
discrimination. 

Now, some of us here in the East don’t realize that the Indian can 
be a victim of racial discrimination, because we rather think it is 
something romantic or proud, to have some of the blood of Pocahontas, 
or something like that, in our veins. But actually, Indians are dis- 
criminated against in an economic sense much more seriously than 
Negroes in some parts of the country. For example, until 1948, in 
Arizona and New Mexico, Negroes could vote but Indians could not 
vote, and until 1949 Negroes could receive social-security payments 
for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children, 
but Indians were excluded from social-security payments, not merely 
excluded in individual cases, but excluded as a race. To this day, as 
I have mentioned, a crippled child that is white or black or Oriental 
will be admitted to the crippled children’s wards of Arizona hospitals, 
but a crippled child that 1s a reservation Indian is automatically ex- 
cluded. So far as I know, the Indians are the only racial minority in 
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the United States that are subject to racial discrimination not only as 
a matter of practice but as a matter of law. 

To this day, as the Senator knows, an Indian tribe is denied the right 
to spend the money it earns, and, at least in the eyes of the Indian 
Bureau, an Indian tribe still does not have the most fundamental right 
that any American citizen may claim, and that is the right to be repre- 
sented by attorneys of one’s own choosing without asking the leave 
or the consent of any Federal official. 

Furthermore, because the Indian Bureau claims—I think without 
congressional authority—to be the guardian of all our Indians, it is 
very easy for the white neighbor of the Indian to feel that when he 
dips into an Indian’s land or water rights, or takes an Indian’s timber 
or minerals from him, he is not really robbing a human being but mere- 
ly helping himself to a share of the public domain with the assurance 
that the United States will take care of the Indians, and therefore it is 
not necessary for private individuals who do business with them to 
pay them a fair price for what they secure out of Indian lands. 

It is very easy for a white neighbor to squeeze an Indian dry and 
throw the dried up careass back to the Federal Government, thinking 
that it is the Federal Government’s duty to pump blood back into the 
carcass. That is what guardianship means sometimes to the Indian’s 
white neighbor. It means a special excuse or charter to swindle the 
Indian and throw him back to the ever ready aid that Uncle Sam is 
supposed to give him. 

Now, I don’t want this committee to step outside its jurisdiction, and 
that isn’t why I bring up these facts, but they are part of the back- 
ground of Indian life and they help to explain why the Indian has 
this special stake in this migratory-labor problem. 

Now, against this background, I would like to sketch very briefly, 
because I know the committee has already heard testimony from 
others on most of these points—I would like to sketch very briefly the 
four things that need to be done from the Indian’s standpoint to help 
the Indian migratory worker. 

First, we have the health problem of the Indian migratory worker, 
which is even more serious than the health problem of other migratory 
workers. Tuberculosis death rates among Indians run six times as 
high as do the tuberculosis rates among whites, and in some tribes 
the Indian rate is 10 times as high as that of their white neighbors. 
So, too, with the rates for dysentery and other infant diseases. The 
infant mortality rate among some of our Indian populations is so 
shocking that I hardly dare to quote figures. On the Papago Reser- 
vation, the average life expectancy at birth is about 17 years, instead 
of over 65 years as is the case just across the reservation boundary 
line. The best medical authorities agree that there is nothing racial 
about the current low state of Indian health. It isn’t so many years 
ago when Indian boys on the Carlisle High School football team were 
beating the best college teams in the country. The present low state 
of Indian health, I think, is mostly the result of a gradual depriva- 
tion of the Indians’ resources, the food, water, building materials, and 
fuel on which healthy life depends. But whatever the cause may be, 
the fact remains that people who suffer from various chronic dis- 
eases, malnutrition, and physical handicaps, when they engage in 
seasonal migratory labor, may very well become a pariah caste. 
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Only a few weeks ago the President of the United States — 
together the facts and figures on Indian health conditions and wa 
so shocked at the picture that he asked the Commissioner of Tndiein 
Affairs to request another $5 million in the current Indian Bureau 
budget to take care of elementary health needs, and this request, I am 
happy to say, was not only made but granted by a congressional com- 
mittee which objected vigorously to almost ev ery other request in the 
Indian Bureau budget. And within the last few days, the House has 
approved that additional $5 million appropriation for Indian health. 
But that provision will not do much good to the Indians off the reser- 
vation, and the State and county authorities are generally unable or 
unwilling to help the Indian off the reservation. 

All this points to the need for some Federal agency that will tackle 
this problem in its entirety, not just the Indian end of it. The Indian 
isn’t asking for any special privileges. All he is asking for is equal 
treatment with his fellow citizens. This special F ederal : agency ought 
to consider not just the health angle, because the economic angle is a 
vital part of the health problem. This complete perspective on all 
angles of the migratory labor problem is what we need, and J feel that 
this calls for the establishment of a Federal committee on migratory 
farm labor, as proposed by the Migratory Farm Labor Committee bill 
published as Committee Document J. 93805. 

I have only one minor suggestion to make as to the terms of this bill. 
I do think that the findings in section 3 are premature and that a 
better set of findings could be prepared after the proposed committee 
has ve solutions of the problem beyond the point which it has 
thus far reached in this investigation. 

Senator Humpurey. I think that we have agreed that that is true 
and that we will have to develop a set of findings that is a little more 
solid than what we have. 

Mr. Couen. Now, the second basic need, closely related to the health 
need, is the Indian housing need. By and large, \ you will find the worst 
housing in the United States on Indian reservations. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit a brief 
that I submitted some time ago, showing the difference between our 
housing for dead Indians and our housing for live Indians. This 
brief consisted of a single question: “Is the only good Indian a dead 
Indian ?” 

On the other hand, you have the patios and the brick work and all 
the other things that are provided for the skeletons and the relics, and 
then on the other hand you have the squalid shacks in which living In- 
dians are dying from exposure. 

That brief was presented in support of a request by the Blackfeet 
Indians for permission to spend some of their own money to repair 
some of those homes. After some months, that permission was finally 
granted. 

Back in January 1950, the Federal Farm Housing Administrator 
ruled that practic ally all of the Indians in the United States were in- 
eligible to participate in the farm housing program. I appealed from 
that decision to the President of the United States, and eventually the 
decision was modified. Today, those Indians who have individual 
allotments of land are, at least theoretically, allowed to participate 
in the rural housing program, but those whose lands are held in tribal 
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or corporate status, as is the case generally in the arid and semiarid 
parts of the Southwest, where small holdings are uneconomical— 
those Indians are still being excluded from the loans and grants of the 
Federal Farm Home Administration. 

I would like to present for the committee’s attention some samples 
of the kind of housing that Indians face-in their camps and at home 
{Submitting Papago photographs]. 

Now, to the extent that Indians have bad housing at home, they are 
less likely to object to bad housing away from home. And so it is that 
you will find Indian migratory workers accepting housing conditions 
that are a disgrace and a health menace to any civilized community in 
the United States. And that is not because they want to live in shacks, 
but because they are helpless to get what they do want, which is decent, 
comfortable, sanitary housing, in which they can raise a healthy 
younger generation, that will rise above the, evils and the discrimina- 
tions that afflict their parents. 

And so, again, without going into the details of the proposed migra- 
tory labor housing bill, I will ; say that the Indian tribes which I rep- 
resent strongly support the proposals to provide adequate housing for 
migratory workers that are being considered by this committee. 

Senator Humpurey. I think it would be useful for the record to 
show the living conditions in this cotton camp. We will have this 
reproduced. 

(The protease referred to follows: *) 


- 


Mr. Conen. I might mention in passing that one of the distinguished 
leaders of the Indian world today, Clarence Wesley, the chairman of 
the San Carlos Apache Tribal Council, has pointed out to me recently 
that when Indians work in the cotton fields, they are not provided any 
housing at all. They are expected to furnish their own housing, to 
throw up huts of thatch or straw while they are working in the fields. 

The third point is the need for protection against unfair employ- 
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ment practices. Everything that I have said about the susceptibility 
of the Indian migratory worker to exploitation points to the impor- 
tance of certain reasonable controls over the practices of employment 
and employment agencies in the field of migratory labor. Dutatalty 
speaking, the word “protection” is a red flag to the American Indian, 
because so many crimes age inst the Indian and his property have been 
committed in the name of ‘ ‘protection.” And certainly the Indian 
migratory worker does not want any protection that is not accorded 
to migratory workers of other races. But there are practices of fraud 
and dishonesty which ought to be outlawed whatever the race of the 
victim. The Indians for whom I speak strongly urge that such dis- 
honest practices be outlawed, as is proposed by migratory labor em- 
ployment agencies bill. 

And again within the past few hours I have heard a heartrending 
story of P apago Indians who were tempted to a place where there was 
supposed to be steady jobs that they were promised; when they got 
there they found the jobs only ran 2 days a week. 

Now, the fourth point is perhaps the most delicate and the most diffi- 
cult, and the most controversial of all, and that is the Indian’s con- 
cern with the problem of immigrant labor; the unfair competition 
which the American worker receives when employers are free to ex- 
ploit Mexican or other immigrant workers. 

Now this is a matter on which I speak with some diffidence. My 
grandfather was a wetback. He reached the United States only by 
violating the various laws of the Russian Czar and answering to a 
false name when he got to the German border. It seems that the 
Russian Czars so loved their subjects that they refused to allow any 
of them to depart from the realm of Russia without the payment 
of large fees, which these subjects were generally unable to pay. 
Thus there grew up a smuggler’s trade, by which, for a. modest con- 
sideration, freedom-loving pilgrims were helped to escape through 
various underground railways from Old World lands of despotism. 
And so my grandfather broke through the original iron curtain and 
came to this blessed land of liberty with 85 cents in his pocket, not 
knowing our language, not knowing a single person on this side of 
the Atlantic Ocean. For some time he was a migratory worker. 
Eventually he found a steady job that paid the magnificent sum of 
$5 a week, and out of that sum he managed not only to provide for 
his food and lodging but to save up the funds that would enable him 
to bring his wife and his children to this blessed land. 

Now, of course, people said that my grandfather and other wet- 
backs, or, as they were then called, greenhorns, were dragging down 
American living standards and housing standards and health stand- 
ards, just as it is said about the Mexican immigrants of today. 

When my wetback grandfather came to the United States, there 
were some good people who thought he should be kept out along with 
all other immigrants. And there were some people who, after he 

came here, hurled names at him, and if names made no impression, 
hiéried rocks as well. 

Sometimes the stones that were thrown at my grandfather would 
miss their mark and hit some dignified seventh-generation American. 
And the stones that are thrown at the Mexican immigrant worker to- 
day also sometimes miss their mark. When that happens, the Amer- 
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ican who is most likely to be hit by the stones hurled at wetbacks is the 
American Indian, not the seventh-generation American but the 
seven hundredth generation American. 

There is a reason for this. Most of our Indians of the South- 
west, of the Mexican-cession area,. received their religion and their 
acquaintance with modern civilization from Spanish teachers. 

Their second mother tongue is for the most part Spanish. The 
Indians of the Southwest that I represent very generally bear old 
Spanish names—Abeita, Romero, Chavez, Martinez, Segundo, San- 
doval—the same names that you will find on lists of wetback de- 
portees. In their accents, in the color of their skin, in their features, 
our Indians north of the Mexican border, who are native-born citi- 
zens, cannot be distinguished from Indians, sometimes of the same 
tribes, who were born south of the border. 

I don’t think that any of us could go out onto an Arizona cotton- 
field when the temperature is 118 degrees in the shade, without any 
shade for miles around, and distinguish on sight between those work- 
ers in the field who are native American citizens of Indian descent and 
those who are aliens. 

In many cases, the same tribe has members on both sides of the bor- 
der ; for example, the Cocopah, the Papago, and the Kicking Kickapoo. 

Now, suppose the word goes around that heavy penalties may be 
inflicted on an Arizona farmer if some of the workers in that field are 
illegal entrants from Mexico. Is it not likely that many farmers 
will think twice before employing men of Indian complexion who 
speak English with a strange accent and with the Indian intonation 
that characterizes Mexican speech ? 

Remember that you start off, in much of Arizona, and in some other 
»arts of the Southwest, with widespread discrimination against both 
nine and Mexicans. You have here the makings of an explosive 
situation. 

In some of the arguments that are made today by well-meaning 
liberals who want to ban Mexican immigration I find the same argu- 
ments and the same assumptions that led to our antioriental ex- 
clusion laws of the 1880's. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you talking about legitimate immigration, 
or are you talking about the illegal immigration ? 

Mr. Conen. I am talking about both, Senator, and I will try to 
establish the relation in a moment between the legal and the illegal 
immigration. 

Those labor leaders who advocated the exclusion of the Chinese in 
the 1880’s, and those liberal-minded citizens who supported that move- 
ment in the 1880’s were not moved by hatred for the Chinese workers 
who were building our transcontinental railroads and helping to 
civilize our western mining camps by setting up laundries and restau- 
rants. In fact, the laws prohibiting oriental immigration were gen- 
erally justified on the ground that Chinese workers were being beaten 
and mistreated, and so a total ban on immigration was the best way 
to protect them. It took us 60 years to retract the insult which we 
directed in the 1880’s to the Chinese people and even the retraction 
which Congress made a few years ago was too little and too late to 
undo the vast harm that had been done to the position of leadership 
which we held in the eyes of the Chinese people through most of the 
nineteenth century. 
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Our so-called anticoolie laws were eventually extended to the Japa- 
nese, and the great prestige of America in Japanese eyes was replaced 
by bitterness. 

As I read American history, the usual arguments of certain econ- 
omists against immigrants have never sufficed to move the United 
States into action except when these arguments were powered by a 
strong racial feeling, as was the case with out anti-Chinese laws in 

the 1880’s, our anti-Japanese law in 1917, and our laws against immi- 
gration from southern and eastern Europe in the 1920’s, when the Ku 
Klux Klan was at the height of its power. 

Seventy or eighty years ago, when my wetback grandfather landed, 
many people were saying that the country was overcrowded and that 
whereas immigration in “the old di vys had helped us to build a pros- 
perous and powerful Nation, that period was over, and all immigra- 
tion should be stopped in order to protect the American standard of 
living. 

In fact, a hundred years earlier, a distinguished Member of Con- 
gress pointed out that in the old days immigration had been a blessing 
to the United States, but ow that the United States was overcrowd- 
ed—that was in 1797—it was time to curb the waves of immigration 
that were beating on our shores. 

I might say that one of my clients took an even more drastic stand 
against wetbacks or greenhorns of the paleface variety more than a 
hundred years before that. 

Back in 1862 the All-Pueblo Council, which I have the honor to 
represent here today, issued a drastic antiwetback regulation ordering 
the immediate deportation to Old Mexico of the Spanish-American 
immigrants who had come up into the country of the Rio Grande. 
Those that submitted to authority were put on horses and donkeys 
and shipped back home where they came from; apparently those that 
resisted were executed forthwith. 

I am sure that this committee will never propose any measure as 
comprehensive or as drastic as the antiwetback ordinance issued by 
the Pueblo leader Popé and the All-Pueblo Council in 1862. And yet 
even so drastic a measure was unsuccessful and ineffective. 

And so I think we must ask not how we can stop these exploited 
immigrants from immigrating, but, rather, how we can stop these 
ex xploited i immigrants from being ex xploited. 

When a great human tide flows in response to the attraction of 
freedom and opportunity, resistance to the tide is a poor solution, the 
sort of thing that King Canute tried and gave up as a bad job. As 
long as we have, south of an imaginary boundary line, people whose 
standards of living are far below the American standard of living, 
there will be this drive, this urge, to come to our land of freedom and 
opportunity. 

And here I come to the question that you have raised, Senator, the 
relation between legal and illegal immigration. 

Mexicans are exempt today and always have been exempt from 
quota restrictions. During the 1920’s about 100,000 Mexicans immi- 
grated to our country every year, and there is nothing that I know in 
the laws of the United States that would prevent 200,000 of them from 
coming across the border next year, fully documented as permanent 
immigrants or as visitors. 

Our whole doctrine of hemispheric solidarity and international 
reciprocity would have to be discarded if we attempted to bar such 
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immigration. And yet such immigrants, legal in every way, would 
present just as serious a problem to us in terms of customary standards 
of living as are presented by the same people when they come across 
the border without proper documentation. 

There would be this difference, however—and it is an important 
difference: If these Mexican migratory workers came into our land 
with proper documentation they would not be subject to the threat by 
unscrupulous employers that they may be turned over to the immigra- 
tion authorities for deportation if they insist on receiving the wages 
they have been promised. Freed from these threats, Mexican migra- 
tory workers would be less of a menace and not more of a menace to 
the living standards of native American workers. 

Conversely, the more penalties we put on these migratory workers, 
the more penalties we put on their employers, the more money we 
spend arming or policing our Mexican border, the more frightened 
will be the Mexican workers that compete on our soil with American 
workers, and the more frightened these competitors are the less they 
will be able to insist on decent wages and decent working conditions. 

And so it seems to me that more effective than the approach of in- 
creased penalties is the alternative approach of seeking to better the 
conditions and the status of these Mexican migratory workers. 

As a precondition to such effort, we need to remove any road blocks 
that now impede the orderly and lawful movement of Mexican citizens 
and our own citizens back and forth across the border that never 
should become an iron curtain. I think we can all agree that the ex- 
ploited, underprivileged, uneducated, ill housed, ill fed, migratory 
workers, whether he be from Mexico or from one of our Indian reser- 
vations, is a real threat to American standards of living as we know 
them. Basically, there are two ways to meet this threat. On the one 
hand, you can try to send these people back where they came from— 
send the Indian back to the reservation, for Uncle Sam to take care 
of—send the Mexican back to Mexico. 

On the other hand, you can try to help these people become proud, 
clean, healthy, upstanding Americans. 

When my wetback grandfather landed, those who showered him 
with hard stones and harder words did not represent the soul of 
America. There were other people in those days who were motivated 
more by love and faith than by hatred and fear. And these good 
folks, many of them of old American stock, helped the immigrants of 
my gre andfather’s generation and my father’s generation, to ‘establish 
centers of adult education, to organize great ‘labor unions , to build 
free colleges, to work for compulsory education laws, workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, laws limiting the hours of labor, minimum-wage laws, 
and social-security laws. 

As a New Yorker I am proud of the fact that a great many of those 
laws carry the name of a poor immigrant whom my city and my col- 
lege took to their hearts, a poor German immigrant lad named Rob- 
ert Wagner. 

In the long run, those who had faith that these tattered outcasts of 
European tyranny could make good American citizens and could make 
America a great Nation in that process had some reason to feel 
prouder of the results of their efforts than those who met the wet- 
backs in the 1890’s with hard words and stones. 

I may be wrong, but I cannot think that America made a mistake 
when it welcomed the millions of freedom seekers who came to our 
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shores in decades past, and I can’t think it would be wrong for us to 
give as hospitable a welcome to these modern wanderers that come 
trom a rich Spanish and Indian heritage. 

I think for all these reasons that the best interests of the Indians 
whom I represent here today will be served by these measures which 
this committee has under consideration which would improve the lot 
of all migratory workers regardless of race, nationality, or origin, 
rather than by any measures that may be suggested which would sub- 
ject a substantial number of workers to a police regime and subject 
American citizens to the competition of what amounts to convict labor. 

In the long run, Mr. Chairman, [ believe, and I think every mem- 
ber of this committee believes, that the helping hand is more powerful 
than the policeman’s club. 

Senator Humrurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Cohen. You have 
surely, in the latter part, here, opened up a new area of consideration 
on this wetback problem. 

Mr. Conen. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
submit a statement on this problem presented by a representative of a 
Sioux Indian group in South Dakota. 

Senator Humpurey. Very good. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


ALLEN, S. Dak., Mareh 5, 1952. 
Mr. Fevrx 8S. COHEN, 
Tribal Attorney, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Fetrx: In response to your letter of February 29, with reference to 
Indian migratory workers who go off the reservation for seasonal employment, 
I wish to comment briefly on the matter, a pro and con procedure, by first 
pointing out the defects against the present system under which Indian workers 
live. 

1. Against Indian workers: Indian workers who go off the reservation to 
work run into language and educational handicaps from which the Indians 
suffer in silence. 

A. Because a large number of Indians do not understand the white language 
they misunderstand the instructions of their employers, and may do something 
contrary to the wishes of said employers. 

B. Because of a feeling of inferiority the Indians dislike to ask pertinent 
questions relating to their work for fear they will be fired. 

2. Maladjustment to the community in which the Indian finds seasonal 
work: 

A. Because the Indian is many miles from home and the reservation, and 
perhaps homesick, he does not know how to meet hostility or indifference in 
the new community. 

3. Because he survives on a meager subsistence and possesses only a little 
bedding and other camp equipment, he is ashamed to welcome visitors. If 
his employer calls on him after working hours, the Indian usually meets the 
employer outside and rarely invites him in. Eventually relations may be 
severed. 

3. Because Indians have no representation or organization they do not get 
the protection they deserve. Other workers or laborers have organizations of 
some kind to which they may go for help. Indian workers are immediately 
ordered from their quarters, sometimes only a poor shack, if the worker is inca- 
pacitated or temporarily disabled in any way, and since housing is scarce 
Indian workers are obliged to go back to the reservation before the seasonal 
work is over. 

4. Intangible results from migratory work among Indians: 

A. Most of the seasonal workers who take their families with them come 
back broke, that is without funds, since their earnings are all ill spent during 
the period of employment. Some workers make fooiish investments, such as 
buying an old model car that has a life span of 30 days. Others, however, do 
invest in clothing and equipment, but the majority do not invest in food sup- 
plies or home needs. Upon their return from cff-reservation work, they im- 
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mediately go to the relief office for help of any kind. Those Indians who 
have remained on the reservation at least gather wild fruits, make preserves, 
and store other foods for the winter. Workers just seem to return from a 
vacation. 

B. In case of an emergency in the worker’s famly, the ones remaining at home 
are necessarily burdened to go after them or send them money, or go to the field 
of employment. This situation creates undue hardships on the relatives at home. 

5. Workers very often indulge in intoxicating liquors and are usually brought 
to court where fines and court costs, usually high, are meted out, thus using up 
the wages earned. 

6. Needed improvements for migratory workers: 

A. Indian field contact workers who are able to talk English and Indian can 
be placed at strategic locations to help migrants understand their rights as 
employees, and to explain social-security benefits, workmen’s compensation or 
unemployment benefits, insurance, hospitalization, and other benefits which the 
worker is entitled to. 

B. The same field contact workers may be used to execute contracts between 
the employer and the worker as to the terms of employment, wages and work to be 
performed, duration of employment, ete. 

C, Proper schooling for all children of Indian workers should be a must in the 
contract for those employed the year around. In this the contact worker can 
be very useful again. 

B. It must be stipulated in the agreement that the employer shall have ample 
notice given by the worker if he intends to quit or transfer to some other job. 
This has been troublesome to a lot of growers because they feel that their work 
must be carried on to completion, rather than have the worker take leave or quit 
his employment without due notice to his employer. When he takes leave he 
sometimes does not return to his job. 

hi. Seek legislation that will eliminate the bootleg recruiter, or the self-ap- 
pointed Indian recruiter who generally misrepresents working conditions to 
workers and only confuses everyone concerned. Indian bootleg recruiters usu- 
ally get from $1 to $2 per worker so when he gets paid he is up and gone. We 
suggest that recruiters should be licensed to do their work. 

Because of confusion and misunderstandings the good Indians are now reluc- 
tant to go off the reservations to work. For example, a middle-aged couple 
was lured by a bootleg recruiter for the potato harvest, and was told that the 
grower would transport the workers home upon completion of the potato 
harvest. The couple went to the southwest corner of Nebraska to work, but 
when they had completed the potato harvest, the grower informed them they 
would have to get home the best way they could, and that he could not transport 
them back. This couple started walking with luggage to Scottsbluff—a distance 
of about 60 miles or so, and when they finally reached Pine Ridge, the man’s 
feet were in very bad shape. This grower could have readily sent the couple 

ome on the bus. 
Yours sincerely, 





WILLIAM FIRE THUNDER, 
President of Pass Creek District Council. 

Mr. Conen. And with your permission I should like to ask my 
Blackfeet friends here, Mr. George Pambrun, Mr. William Spanish, 
and Mr. David Higgins, if they want to correct or add to what I have 
just said. 

Mr. Pamprun and Mr. Spanisu (representing the Blackfeet Tribe 
of Montana) and Mr. Hieerns (representing the Montana Intertribal 
Policy Board). That is correct. 

Senator Humeurey. All in agreement? Fine. 

Mr. Conen. Thank you very much, Senator, for your patience. 

Senator Humpnrery. Thank you. 

We will make public notice now of the fact that the hearings on the 
proposed migratory labor bills and the report of the President's 
Commission insofar as it pertains to the jurisdiction of this committee 
are now completed. 

We stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 5:22 p. m., Friday, March 28, 1952, the hearing 
was closed. ) 
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NOBLE CLARK, COMMISSIONER, PRESIDENT’s COMMISSION ON MIGRATORY LABOR, 
1950-51 


Tuwp UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Madison, February 5, 1952. 
Hon. Huperr H. HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: Unfortunately I am not in a position to accept 
your invitation to testify at the hearings of your committee this week when you 
will be considering the administrative and legislative proposals that are based 
on the report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. However, I 
am glad to comply with your request that I send you a written statement incor- 
porating some of the material I would present in person if I were appearing 
before your committee. 

The report of our Commission had the unanimous endorsement of the 
five of us who were members. In no sense was it a compromise, or merely an 
aggregation of separate individual statements. All of us shared in preparing 
every paragraph of the report, and all of us stand squarely behind the entire 
document. This seems to me especially significant when it is remembered that 
all of us were strangers to each other when we were appointed, and likewise, 
we came to our assignment with widely different backgrounds of experience and 
training. 

We recognized our first obligation was to find the essential facts. This we 
did with our own inquiries and observations in the fields and in the hearing rooms 
in all parts of the Nation. We also had the assistance of a small but highly 
skilled staff who worked under our supervision. I believe the readers of our 
report will agree that we presented substantial evidence in support of our 
conclusions and recommendations. 

The stenographic record of our hearings contains many times as much of this 
evidence as we found it feasible to include in our report. We tried to make the 
report as brief as possible, and primarily a factual document with a minimum 
of opinion, except where the Executive order specifically requested that we make 
recommendations. A Nation-wide clipping service supplied us with hundreds 
of separate news stories based on the report. Scarcely any question has been 
raised as to the essential accuracy of the factual material in our report. This 
strikes me as truly remarkable when we remember how highly charged with eco- 
nomic controversy and emotion is the whole subject of migratory labor in Ameri- 
‘an agriculture. We cannot expect Nation-wide agreement on every detail of 
what should be done to correct all the unfortunate conditions disclosed in our 
investigation, but it is encouraging that there has been no apparent attempt to 
question or to undermine the assembled facts on which our recommendations are 
based. 

If I were to appear in person at your committee hearings, I would want to give 
my major emphasis to proposals which offer the greatest promise of being 
effective in removing the underlying causes of the intolerable conditions under 
which the great majority of the migratory workers have to live. Action is needed, 
and it cannot come too quickly, which will alleviate the present difficulties 
these people face as regards health, housing, security, and continuity of employ- 
ment, and many other factors discussed in our Commission report. But the 
fundamental need is for the provision of educational opportunities for the child- 
ren of migratory workers to enable them to qualify for other types of employ- 
ment, and not be compelled, as so frequently is true now, to repeat the miserable 
experiences of their parents. 
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All of us as American citizens, carry responsibility for our past failure to 
provide Federal leadership and assistance in providing the children of these 
interstate workers with at least a grade-school education. For tens of thousands 
of these children, there is little hope to improve their economic status by getting 
into some other occupation. When grown up, they simply do not have more 
than a third- or fourth-grade education, and many of them even less. Hence, 
they are compelled to spend their lives at unskilled labor—as stoop workers. 

The present system is thus self-perpetuating, and gives continuing basis for 
the beneficiaries of the unjust system to claim that they are rendering a social 
service by giving employment and income to these migratory workers who are 
not capable of holding down better paying jobs. 

The American creed declares that every American child has the right to a 
basic education which will enable him to make the most of his inherent talents 
and his willingness to work. Our forefathers, who founded our Nation more 
than 150 years ago, recognized that democracy cannot endure if this right is 
widely denied. By and large this right has been met throughout our Nation, but 
not for the children of migratory workers. For them no single State has a 
sense of complete responsibility, and in too many instances the individual States 
recognize almost no responsibility. 

If these boys and girls are to become intelligent and competent voters and 
citizens, it is clearly evident the Federal Government cannot assume the States 
will take the necessary steps which are required. The record of the years points 
unmistakably to the contrary. Here is a field of education in which the Na- 
tional Government has a clear obligation to supply initiative and to help to pay 
the bills. Testimony at our hearings was emphatic in requesting this, and no 
voice was raised in opposition. I cannot urge too strongly that the Congress 
enact the legislation, and provide the modest appropriations called for in the 
chapter on education in our Commission report. 

My final point is the need for fixing responsibility within the Federal Gov- 
ernment for continuing efforts to protect and to promote the welfare of migra- 
tory workers. Our recent Commission was at least the third group created by 
the Federal Government to study the problems of migratory workers and to 
recommend remedial measures. Little or no action came as a result of the 
previous hearings and reports. Meantime these unfortunate people have been 
compelled, year after year, to continue their miserable existence with only very 
small or no improvement over the level which was brought to light in the 
earlier Federal investigations. 

No group in our population has been so widely publicized as a contradiction 
and a disgrace to our vaunted democracy and our American way of life. Nothing 
in the United States has furnished the Communists with more effective argu- 
ments that they can use against us than the way we have permitted the conditions 
to continue, decade after decade, good times and bad times, which compel these 
migratory workers to live like no American with a social conscience can condone, 
let alone defend. 

The fundamental difficulty is that these people move by necessity from State to 
State—and no State assumes the obligation to see to it that the essential needs 
of these people are met. Likewise, although many departments and divisions 
of our Federal Government deal with some aspect of the migratory workers’ 
needs, their major obligations are to other groups. Even more important, there 
is no agency which carries responsibility for seeing to it that the various activi- 
ties add up to a complete program, and that the Congress and the general public 
are kept informed of the progress made, and the needs for revisions in plans and 
programs when progress is not made. 

Our Commission is convinced that the creation of a coordinating agency, such 
as the proposed Federal committee on migratory farm labor, is an absolute 
necessity if we are to avoid the mistakes of the past. We cannot afford to send 
out still more groups to make the same findings and recommendations because 
no effective action was taken on the earlier recommendations. Centralizing the 
responsibility for getting the needed action is clearly required. We must revise 
the present set-up and assign to a specific Federal agency the authority and 
responsibility for leadership and coordination as regards the programs for these 
million workers, their wives, and their children, whose plight has for too long 
been a national disgrace. 

Sincerely yours, 
NostE CLARK, 
Associate Director, Experiment Station. 
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Maurice J. ToBin, SECRETARY OF LABOR, ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


The Department of Labor has long been deeply concerned with the problems of 
migratory labor—the social and economic conditions of the migratory worker and 
his family. 

Very shortly after the transfer of the United States Employment Service to the 
Department in August of 1949 the problems of nigrants prompted me to request 
the President to create a commission to investigate and report on these prob- 
lems. As a direct result, the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor was es- 
tablished in February of 1950. It was this Department that brought together the 
other Federal agencies and secured their interest in and support for the establish- 
ment of the Commisison. Many of the Commission’s recommendations later par- 
alleled those long supported by the Department. In this connection there is sub 
mitted herewith, Suggested Recommendations of the United States Department 
of Labor to the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, presented to the 
Commission at its request in October 1950. 

The forthright and constructive report of the President's Commission, and 
the hearings that this committee is holding on its recommendations, will prove 
invaluable in foscusing attention of the public and the Government agencies on 
the need for action in dealing with this human problem. They have pointed up 
anew the traditionally bad conditions under which migrants work—irregular 
recruitment and employment, low wages and their attendant effects, child labor, 
lack of community roots and educational opportunity, poor health, and low living 
levels. These are a denial of those American standards which all workers 
should enjoy. 

Most migrant workers are citizens of the United States, others are foreign 
nitionals legally recruited or illegally entering the country to seek or engage in 
employment here. The Department believes the Nation’s task is to establish 
good working and living levels for both domestic and foreign migrants. Better 
working conditions for domestic workers would, however, lessen the need and 
demand for importation of foreign migranis. Our first responsibility therefor: 
is to improve working conditions for our own workers. 

The task of improving working and living conditions for migrants is a long- 
term job and the Department has tried to encompass both immediate and ulti 
mate objectives in its recommendations for action in this field. 

Migratory problems under our form of government assume both an inter- and 
intra State character. The responsibility of appropriate State labor agencies is 
evident. Federal and State labor departments have major responsibility for 
providing leadership in promoting the welfare of migratory workers. The 
Department has sound working relationships with State labor agencies developed 
over a long period of time and on many fronts. It believes therefore that it can 
provide and should have the resources to provide such leadership and such 
clearinghouse functions as may be required to carry out an expanding program 
of improving working and living conditions of migrants. It can assist and 
cooperate With State labor agencies in developing and discharging their extended 
obligations under such a program. 

A concern for the well-being of migratory workers has always been an integral 
part of the Labor Department’s basic responsibility for promoting the welfare 
of wage earners 

The Labor Department has made many studies of working and living condi 
tions of migrants. These included a comprehensive 1937 survey on Migration 
of Workers submitted to the Senate by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 298 of the Seventy-fourth Congress. Numerous investigations 
ef migratory child labor culminated in an intensive 1941 report on the Work 
and Welfare of Children of Agricultural Laborers in Hidalgo County, Tex. 

The Department has participated in congressional investigations of migratory- 
labor conditions. It has marshaled facts and witnesses for such investigations 
conferred with other Federal agencies and private organizations, testified, and 
presented recommendations. 

The Labor Department has also called conferences on migratory-labor prob 
lems. These problems have been repeatedly considered at national conferences 
on labor legislation and recommendations made. The Department held special 
migratory-labor conferences at Atlanta, Ga., in December 1940; in Baltimore. 
Ma., in February 1940: and in Princeton, N. J., in June 1945. It was at the 
latter conference that over a hundred representatives of many public and private 
agencies first called for the appointment of a Federal Interagency Committee on 
Migratory Labor. They also urged the appropriate congressional committee to 
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review previous hearings and recommend legislation giving to the United States 
Department of Labor or Agriculture continuing responsibility for developing 
programs dealing with the special problems of migrants. 

Following this conference, the Department utilized the coordinating authority 
of its Retraining and Reemployment Administration set forth in title III, section 
302, of the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944 to set up the Federal 
Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor. Established in May 1946, this com- 
mittee was composed of representatives of the Agriculture and Labor Depart- 
ments (Labor Standards, Labor Statistics, Retraining and Reemployment, USES, 
Women’s Bureau), Federal Security Agency (Bureaus of Employment Security 
and Public Assistance, Children’s Bureau, Office of Education, U. S. Public 
Health Service), National Housing Agency, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the Railroad Retirement Board. 

This committee produced a comprehensive series of well-documented recom- 
mendations in its report, Migrant Labor—A Human Problem. When the 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration was terminated in the postwar 
period, its functions and files on this problem were transferred to the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, but with no staff or appropriation to carry out its function. 

The Department, through its various Bureaus, has long been carrying on 
work to improve the conditions of migrants. To put the strengthened child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act into full effect for migrants 
as well as other children in agriculture, the Wage and Hour Division, the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, and the Solicitor’s Office have carried forward an active 
program of education, policy formulation, and enforcement of this new child- 
labor provision. In cooperation with State labor commissioners the Bureau of 
Labor Standards has developed standards for State legislation to regulate pri- 
vate employment agencies and to regulate labor camps. This Bureau has also 
given consultative services to the States on legislation involving migratory labor 
problems and to groups in the States trying to find ways to improve the condition 
of migratory workers and their families. 

The Department has long sponsored the extension of general labor legislation 
including workmen’s compensation, child labor, and minimum-wage protection 
to agriculture. It has, to the extent of its resources, given advisory service to 
State agencies and to National and other private organizations which are con- 
cerned with the improvement of the working and living conditions of migrants. 

At the opening of the hearings of this subcommittee a representative of the 
Bureau of the Budget presented to the subcommittee a summary of the views 
of the various departments and agencies of the executive branch on the specific 
recommendations contained in the report of the President’s Commission. Sub- 
sequently the Department furnished the subcommittee with a copy of its detailed 
comments to the Bureau of the Budget on the Commission’s report. You will 
note that in most instances the Department of Labor agreed with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. Where the Department differed it was not with 
respect to objectives but with respect to the means of reaching desired ends. 
Perhaps too much attention has been given to these areas of disagreement and 
not enough emphasis placed upon the Department’s broad agreement with the 
report of the Commission. 

The first recommendation of the President’s Commission is for the appointment 
of a Federal Committee on Migratory Labor. We agree with the Commission 
that some sort of a continuing committee should be established to focus attention 
on the problems of migrants. 

Second, the Commission urges the more effective use of domestic workers, 
including those of our offshore possessions, before we resort to the importation 
of foreign labor. As stated by Under Secretary Galvin in his appearance before 
the subcommittee, ‘at all times it has been the policy of the Department of 
Labor to procure foreign labor only when adequate supplies of domestic workers 
are not available.” Elsewhere in this statement is a description of the programs 
of the Department of Labor designed to implement this policy and to promote 
the most effective utilization of domestic labor. 

As to the use of alien contract labor in American agriculture, the Commission 
recommends that no certification of shortage of domestie labor should be made 
“unless and until continental domestie labor has been offered the same terms 
and conditions of employment as are offered to foreign workers.” The Depart- 
ment thoroughly agrees with this recommendation. In fact, at the time Public 
Law 78 was being considered by the Congress, we advocated legislation (in S, 
1106, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) which would have required an employer, as a condi- 
tion of obtaining foreign workers, to make a bona fide offer to domestic agri- 
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cultural workers of the same terms and conditions of employment that he was 
willing to offer to a foreign worker. The bill, however, failed to contain this 
requirement. The chairman of this subcommittee, on the floor of the Senate, 
unsuccessfully attempted to amend it along these lines. The legislation as finally 
enacted provided, instead, that workers shall not be made available unless it 
has been determined and certified that “reasonable efforts have been made to 
attract domestic workers for such employment at wages and standard hours of 
work comparable to those offered to foreign workers.” This is the legislative 
framework in which the Department must administer this phase of the foreign- 
labor program. 

Aside from the above and aside from the recommendation that the admin- 
istrative functions be placed in the Immigration and Naturalization Service,’ 
most of the recommendations made by the Commission with respect to foreign- 
labor recruitment, contracting, transporting, and agreements are now in force 
so far as Mexican workers are concerned under the Migrant Labor Agreement 
and Public Law 78. Details with respect to the administration of this program 
will be found elsewhere in this statement. 

Again the Commission recommends that the importation and contracting of 
foreign labor from all countries should be under the terms of intergovernmental 
agreements. The Department of Labor is in general agreement with this recom- 
mendation. This is presently the case with respect to Mexico, whence the great 
majority of foreign workers are now recruited. While there are presently no 
intergovernmental agreements with the British West Indies, importation of 
workers from that area is subject to certification of need by the Department of 
Labor, and those who employ such workers are required to pay them at the 

yage rates prevailing in the locality. Canada represents a special case and 
there appears to be no good reason why the present informal arrangement should 
be formalized with a written agreement. 

The Commission also suggests that workers from Puerto Rico and Hawaii 
be accorded preference over foreign labor. This has been and is at present the 
policy of the Department of Labor. Elsewhere in the statement will be found 
a description of the methods being used to promote the employment of Puerto 
Rican workers in agriculture on the mainland. Hawaii has no surplus agricul- 
tural labor other than aliens from the Philippine Islands, with respect to whom 
special problems are involved. 

The Commission next recommends means to curb the entry of large numbers 
of wetbacks into the United States. The presence of thousands of wetbacks in 
this country is one of the principal reasons for the depressed conditions of 
domestic migratory workers. The exploitation of the wetback, the conditions 
under which he works, and the low wages which he accepts, are responsible for 
undermining the wages and working conditions of our own workers in many 
areas. The competition of the wetback has caused our own agricultural workers 
to leave those areas and become migrants, seeking employment elsewhere. The 
Department of Labor has been as vigilant as its resources permit in preventing 
farm employers who employ contract Mexicans from using wetbacks. The 
Department has also taken the leadership in securing more effective enforce- 
ment and strengthening of our immigration laws in order to relieve this unwhole- 
some situation. 

Another recommendation of the Commission urges the enactment of legislation 
(1) to make clear the authority of agents of the Immigration Service to enter 
upon places of employment to determine if-illegal aliens are employed and (2) 
to provide clear statutory penalties for harboring, concealing, or transporting 
illegal aliens. Public Law 283, approved by the President on March 20, 1952, 
carries out the second part of this recommendation and, to this extent, will 
strengthen the Immigration and Naturalization Service in its efforts with respect 
to illegal aliens. The Commission further recommended that the Immigration 
Service be provided with increased appropriations for personnel and equipment. 
It is essential that the Immigration Service be provided with such additional 
funds. I am sure that everyone sincerely interested in the solution of the wet- 
back problem was greatly disappointed with the recent action of the House when 
it removed from the third supplemental appropriation an item of $1,390,000 
which was intended to enable the Immigration Service to step up its program 
of enforcement of the immigration laws relating to wetbacks. The Senate could 
help the cause of curbing the wetbacks traffic considerably by restoring this item. 

The commission next supports the enactment of legislation to make it unlawful 


1The Commission has subsequently informally withdrawn this recommendation. 
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to employ aliens illegally in the United States and suggests, as one of several 
sanctions, the removal of all legally imported foreign labor from any place of 
employment on which any illegal alien is found employed. The Department of 
Labor favored the enactment of such legislation, assuming that safeguards would 
be provided for employers who employ illegal aliens without knowing that they 
are in the country illegally. The above sanction is now a part of the Migrant 
Labor Agreement of 1951 in accordance with Public Law 78. This require- 
ment was placed in that act by an amendment, introduced by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oregon and very vigorously supported by the Department 
of Labor. In fact this requirement had previously been made a part of the 
International Executive Agreement with Mexico executed in 1949 and has been 
retained in the present agreement. 

While the solution of the wetback problem lies primarily in the enactment 
of adequate immigration legislation and in the provision of sufficient funds to 
the Immigration Service for the enforcement of the immigration laws, there are 
ways in which the Department of Labor can contribute to the solution. The 
department will continue closely to supervise the foreign labor program to assure 
that any employer who knowingly employs wetbacks will not be permitted to use 
contract Mexican workers. The department has gained the support of the 
maitority of employer associations in the effort to eliminate the use of wethack 
labor. These associations and their members ure now becoming increasingly 
conscious (1) of the harmful effects of wetback employment upon our economy 
and our society, and (2) that the use of wetback labor will deprive them of the 
opportunity to meet their labor needs through the facilities of Government agen- 
cies. The promotional and educational efforts of the department are proving 
to be an effective supplement to the law in eliminating wetback employment. 

The Commission recommends that the legalization for employment purposes of 
aliens illegally in the United States be discontinued and forbidden. The depart- 
ment of Labor agrees with this recommendation. Such a provision is now a part 
of the migrant-labor agreement with Mexico at the insistence of this department. 

The Commission recommends the enactment of legislation to require the licens- 
ing by the Department of Labor of crew leaders, labor contractors, employers, 
employees’ agents, and other private recruiting agencies. One of the difficulties 
in controlling over-recruitment and misrepresentation as to work and conditions 
of employment is the activities of the labor-contractor system and the private 
employment agencies. Over a period of years the department has pressed for 
Federal legislation requiring the licensing of those contractors and agencies 
who recruit workers for out-of-State employment. Legislation along these lines 
has been a part of the department’s legislative program since 1940. The sub- 
committee has a copy of a general bill drafted by the department to regulate the 
interstate activities of private employment agencies and labor contractors. 

The Commission suggests the establishment of transportation standards, in- 
eluding provision of in-transit rest camps. The Department of Labor, prior to 
the Commission's report, unsuccessfully recommended to the Congress legislation 
which would have authorized the maintenance of overnight rest camps for 
migrant workers (S. 1106, 82d Cong., Ist sess.). In recommendations to the 
President’s Commission the department also suggested legislation to assure safe 
and suitable transportation of migratory workers in interstate commerce and 
suggested certain of the standards which should be made applicable to motor 
carriers of these workers. 

The Department of Labor has already expressed concurrence with the recom- 
mendations made by the Commission as to labor-management relations in agri- 
culture. It is believed, however, that the programs recommended in paragraph 
» (1) should be developed by the Agricultural Extension Service in cooperation 
with the Department of Labor. The participation of the Department of Labor 
is particularly essential in connection with the pooling of labor needs through 
farm employers’ associations. 

The Commission suggests the enactment of Federal and State minimum-wage 
and unemployment-compensation legislation to cover farm workers. Tradi- 
tionally, wages in agriculture have lagged behind wages in industry. Due to 
irregular employment, annual earnings for migrants have usually been lower 
than those for other agricultural workers. Irregularity of employment, together 
with low earnings, results in substandard living for the great masses of migrant 
workers in agriculture. Minimum wage fixing for industrial workers has proved 
of value in these respects and should be extended to agriciture. Agricultural 
employees should enjoy the same forms of social insurance as industrial workers. 
Measures should be taken to extend the Federal legislation and the State unem- 
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ployment compensation and to extend and enact temporary disability laws to 
cover agricultural employees as broadly and as rapidly as possible. 

The Commission also makes a number of suggestions relative to housing for 
migratory workers. The Department of Labor agrees, in general, with these 
suggestions. The Department believes that decent sanitary housing for migrant 
workers is not only essential in itself but it has been shown by experience to 
contribute to the regularization of employment and the stability of the work force. 
Without suitable housing it is difficult if not impossible to provide access to 
schools, care for small children while mothers are at work, health and welfare 
services, and opportunities for constructive use of leisure time. 

In addition to public housing, the many private labor camps established to 
shelter migrants should be regulated. The Department recommends the enact- 
ment of State laws authorizing State labor departments to regulate the housing 
of migrant workers, to license labor camps, and to develop and issue labor-camp 
codes to assure sanitary conditions which will not menace the health either of 
migrant workers or of the communities in which they live. The Department of 
Labor has developed a draft bill for use by the States to accomplish these objec- 
tives. In addition the Congress might well consider the possibility of some 
Federal action in this field. 

The Department of Labor has independently taken a number of steps to pro- 
mote better housing for migrant workers. These steps are described in the part 
of this statement devoted to a description of the domestic labor problem. 

Other aspects of the Commission’s report recommend Federal grants to the 
States, on a matching basis and on the condition that residence requirements be 
removed, to provide medical care, and to promote health programs among migra- 
tory farm workers. The Department endorses these recommendations. They 
were among the proposals made to the President’s Commission by the Department 
of Labor and the Federal Security Agency. 

Paragraph (4) of recommendation IX suggests studies of the feasibility of ex- 
tending safety and workmen’s compensation legislation to farm workers. Farm 
employment has always involved serious accident hazards. The recent trend to- 
ward mechanization of equipment has added serious mechanical hazards, thus 
materially increasing agricultural accidents. Farm workers should be given 
the safety and health protections that are provided for other workers. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards of the Department of Labor has been working with the 
State agencies in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture in this field. 

The child-labor recommendations of the Commission have vigorous support 
from the Department of Labor. Child labor, in agriculture as formerly in in- 
dustry, is an evil attendant upon substandard wages, irregular employment, and 
low family earnings. Along with measures to raise the wage and economic posi- 
tion of seasonal agricultural workers, the Department wholeheartedly agrees 
that full child-labor protection under Federal and State laws should be given 
children employed in agriculture. The Wage and Hour Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor administers child-labor standards under the recent amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act, which set a 16-year minimum age for employ- 
ment in agriculture during school hours. The Bureau of Labor Standards and 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions have under way a promo- 
tional campaign to enlist the cooperation of National, State, and local groups, pub- 
lic and private, to secure voluntary compliance with the law and to get the chil- 
dren into school. The Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions are also 
engaged in an extensive program of investigation for compliance and enforce- 
ment. The Department has strongly resisted, and will continue to oppose, at- 
temps to weaken, by amendment, these provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

The recommendations made by the Commission relative to education have 
the support of the Department of Labor. The Department of Labor should 
develop programs to help migrant workers improve their personal welfare 
and to better understand their rights and obligations as employees in 
cooperation with the Agricultural Extension Service and the Office of Education. 
The Department of Labor has made a beginning in this field. Every possible 
encouragement and substantial financial assistance should be given by Federal 
and State education authorities to help local school districts provide sufficient 
and good school facilities for migrant children, including programs that are 
adapted to their individual needs. 

The report of the President’s Commission has indicated a number of ways 
in which action can be taken administratively to ameliorate the problems of 
migratory labor. A completely satisfactory solution to the social and economic 
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conditions of these people, however, will require both Federal and State 
legislation, and funds to enable the Government agencies to develop needed 
programs and a willingness to assume greater responsibility for their well-being 
on the part of employers and local communities. In addition to legislation the 
problem of migratory labor requires a general awakening of the social 
eonsciousness and a better appreciation of human values on the part of all 
who depend upon the labor of the migrant. 

The policies and objectives of the Department of Labor, reflected by a review 
of the recommendations of the President's Commission, have, within the limits 
of available funds, played an integrated part in its farm labor operations under 
the Bureau of Employment Security. It must be remembered, however, that 
the farm-placement facilities of the Department at all times have been strictly 
circumscribed by present law and by the appropriations made available for 
these activities. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act directed that a Farm Placement Service be a part 
of the Nation-wide system of public employment offices established by the act. 
Prior to 1943 the Farm Placement Service was given no special recognition in 
appropriations; it was financed out of general appropriations for the United 
States Employment Service. 

The Farm Placement Service was transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture in 1948 and from 1943 through 1947 sums ranging from $26,000,000 
to $30,000,000 were appropriated for this service. These sums were made 
available for recruitment, placement, transportation, subsistence, housing, 
medical care, and welfare services for domestic and foreign workers. During 
this period the Department of Agriculture was able to employ as many as 1,700 
employees in carrying out its farm-placement functions. 

When the Farm Placement Service was returned to the United States 
Employment Service in January 1948, there was made available for it a tetal 
of $4% million in reund figures, $4,000,000 in State grants, and $500,000 to the 
United States Employment Service for field and headquarters administration. 
There were 65 persons employed in the field and headquarters until 1951, when 
the basic staff was increased to 71 employees. After the passage of Public 
Law 78, Bighty-second Congress, the sum of $1,285,000 was appropriated for 
staff to carry out a Mexican-labor program. Under this portion of the budget, 
a total of 502 employees were employed at the peak last year, of which 185 
were classified as permanent employees. Out of the 185 employees, 54 full-time 
positions were allocated to the regional offices for compliance representatives 
who do the major portion of the field work to see that the terms of the 
agreement with Mexico are observed. Of the remainder of the 185 employees, 
52 are stationed in Mexico and 60 are stationed at the five reception centers 
on the border at or near the actual port of entry. Departmental staff was 
increased by 19 positions, the personnel devoting their time either entirely to 
the foreign-labor program or to related activities. 

Nevertheless, through the United States Employment Service and through 
the affiliated State public employment offices, the Department is constantly 
striving to insure the most effective and fullest utilization of all possible sources 
of agricultural labor supply within the country. This involves careful planning 
and the institution of aggressive and positive recruitment and placement 
techniques for obtaining domestic workers. 

In 1951 the third largest agricultural production in our history was achieved 
with the smallest farm-labor force in this century. Despite a reduction in the 
available supply of farm labor, the Nation-wide system of public employment 
offices in 1951, by vigorous recruitment activities, made 9 million agricultural 
job placements, exclusive of foreign labor, a million more than in 1950. This 
record farm placement could not have been accomplished without intensified 
efforts on the part of the National, State, and local employment-service organiza- 
tions to make the best use of all available sources of domestic labor. 

In 1951, increased use was made of the day-haul method of securing workers. 
These day hauls are planned programs sponsored by the Department of Labor and 
carried out by the various State employment services under which arrangements 
are made daily for the recruitment and transportation of workers to and from 
the farms. From 275,000 to 375,000 workers were obtained each day by this 
method. The number of communities participating in day-haul programs in 
1951 was 1,038, compared to 225 in 1950. Forty-one States had such programs in 
1951, as compared to 28 States in 1950. In addition there were 338 day-haul pro- 
grams for youths, 
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Various other means were used to fill agricultural labor needs from local 
populations. These included the appropriate use of radio and newspaper pub- 
licity, and obtaining the cooperation and participation of county agents, com- 
munity centers, schools, churches, business and civic groups, and service organi- 
zations. The various States operated 43 youth camps to utilize the services of 
young people for agricultural employment. Several States had youth live-in 
programs for summer work on farms. 

To insure that no domestic worker willing to accept agricultural employment 
was overlooked, the Farm Placement Service scoured every available source 
of American labor. It operated 14 mobile trailer offices. Seventy-seven pieces of 
mobile sound equipment were used for recruiting domestic workers, Thirty-two 
States published farm-labor bulletins containing information on job opportunities 
and 27 States distributed work guides for use of migratory workers. 

Farm-labor bulletins, referred to above, are published by the various State 
employment services and they contain information on the labor supply and 
demand, together with information for job seekers about available housing 
facilities, wages, and other matters of interest. These bulletins are exchanged 
between the States having common farm-labor problems and interests. 

Information stations, maintained in several of the States, are of particular 
value to migrant workers to whom they offer guidance and direction. In 1951, 
90,000 persons utilized these stations and received various types of informational 
materials, maps, guides, current labor-market information—and information 
about wages and hours, crop prospects, and other matters. 

One of the recommendations of the President’s Commission is that Puerto 
Rican workers should be fully utilized as a part of our domestic labor supply. 
The Department of Labor has been making every effort to extend the use of 
Puerto Rican workers in the United States. In 1951 a record number of 11,735 
Puerto Ricans were recruited in Puerto Rico and placed in agricultural employ- 
ment on the mainland. In addition there are large numbers of Puerto Ricans 
already in the United States who work in agriculture. While great progress has 
been made in the use of workers from Puerto Rico on farms in the United States, 
there are definite restricting factors, such as the distance of Puerto Rico from 
mainland farm-labor shortage areas, language differences, and limitations im- 
posed by the Puerto Rican government on the recruitment of workers for em- 
ployment in certain mainland areas. These factors prevent an even greater use 
of the surplus agricultural labor of Puerto Rico. The Department of Labor, how- 
ever, is constantly working with Puerto Rican officials to devise means of increas- 
ing the employment of Puerto Rican agricultural workers in the States. 

American Indians residing on reservations were another source of domestic 
agricultural labor which the Department of Labor and the State employment 
services developed more fully in 1951. In the last year, through the cooperation 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 33,000 Indians were placed in agricultural 
employment beyond the borders of the reservation. This is the greatest number 
of Indians placed in such employment in any year to date. 

The Department of Labor has been promoting the transfer of workers from one 
area at the conclusion of its harvest season to other areas where their services 
are needed. In 1951 it was extended and included the transfer of domestic 
workers from Alabama and Georgia, and Mississippi to Florida and return to 
their respective States. Within budgetary limitations, the Department intends 
to widen the scope of this program in the future. 

Another means of increasing the employment of domestic labor in agriculture 
was the use of volunteer farm-placement representatives. In 1951, 3,200 of 
these unpaid public-spirited citizens performed real services in recruiting 
American workers for farm work. Their services were particularly valuable in 
small labor market areas where it was not feasible to maintain employment 
officers with paid personnel. 

In addition to these aggressive recruitment methods, the Department of Labor 
is striving to make agricultural work more attractive for American workers by 
doing all that it can to induce employers to provide better housing. An illustra- 
tion of the Department's promotional efforts in this field is a pamphlet entitled 
“Need Workers? You Have a Better Chance With Good Housing,’ submitted 
herewith, which is being distributed to employers by the Farm Placement Service. 
That these efforts of the Department are bringing results is indicated by the 
fact that in Arizona $3,000,000 has been expended recently to construct and 
renovate farm-labor housing. In California, farmers and growers associations 
have renovated old housing facilities or built new housing to the extent of several 
million of dollars. These are encouraging signs of a recognition on the part of 
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farm employers of the fact that decent farm housing will attract and hold 
good farm workers. 

The Department of Labor and the affiliated State employment services are 
making every possible effort to fill the labor needs of agriculture with domestic 
workers. There is also submitted a Farm Placement Recruiting Kit Fact Sheet 
for 1952, which describes the agriculture manpower problem. On pages 7 and 8 
are listed the sources which must be utilized to compensate for shortages of 
farm workers. 

During the hearings before the subcommittee considerable stress has been 
placed upon the impact of the importation of foreign labor upon American migra- 
tory labor. Much of this testimony leaves the impression tha the importation of 
foreign labor has created the conditions that plague American migrant work- 
ers. The migrantory labor problem was with us, however, long before there was 
any importation of foreign workers under international agreements. If we 
were completely to terminate the foreign labor programs, we would, of course, 
still have with us the social and economic problems connected with migatory 
labor. It is nevertheless important to review the facts concerning the em- 
ployment of foreign agricultural workers in the United States. 

Employment of contract foreign workers legally in United States agriculture 
was higher in 1951 than in any previous year, including the war years. Thirty- 
one States used foreign agricultural workers in 1951. The greatest number em- 
ployed at any one time is estimated to have been about 130,000, in the latter part 
of October, comprising only a small proportion of the total number of hired 
farm workers during 1951. 

The number of Mexican nationals contracted in 1951, both under arrange- 
ments existing prior to Public Law 78 (82d Cong., Ist sess.) and afterward, 
totaled 190,895. The Department of Labor has high hopes that the cooperation 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service can, under the strengthened 
immigration laws, reduce the number of Mexicans illegally in the United States 
by at least 100,000. If this can be done it is quite possible that, with the 
present high levels of employment and increasing tightness in the labor market, 
there may have to be some temporary increase over the 1951 figure as to contract 
Mexican nationals roughly corresponding to the decrease in wetbacks. At the 
same time, however, I look forward to the day when we can eliminate not only 
the wetback but also the contract Mexican national. Our stronger immigration 
laws and gradually improving use of available domestic workers will help us 
accomplish this objective. 

Mexicans were by far the largest group of foreign workers employed in 
United States agriculture. They were used extensively in cotton-picking 
throughout the Southwest—in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California, and 
to a lesser decree in Arkansas, Missouri, Louisiana, and other States. They 
helped with citrus picking and vegetable cultivating and harvesting in California. 
In the Middle West and Northwest, Mexican nationals worked in sugar-heet 
fields. They also worked in a variety of other crops; in all, 27 States employed 
Mexican nationals at some time in 1951—Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Fiorida, Georgia, Idaho, Tlinois, Indiana, Towa, Louisiana. Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana Nebraska Nevada New Mexico North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wroming. 

Most of the Middle Western States used contract Mexican labor to some extent. 
The cucumber harvest accounted for most of this employment: the Mexicans 
also worked in the tomato, pea, hay, and potato harvests. Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
and Minnesota used a total of 2,570 Mexican nationals in sugar-beet operations 
and vegetable work. In the far West, California imported the greatest number. 
The maximum number of Mexicans working at anv time reached 36,200 in Octo- 
ber. These were most frequently employed in thinning, hoeing, and harvesting 
of vegetable and sugar-beets, picking citrus fruits and picking cotton. 

The cotton harvest in Arizona is also dependent heavily on imported Mexican 
workers. At the peak of the cotton harvest in New Mexico, approximately 
24,000 contract Mexican workers were employed. 

In the Southwest section of the United States, Texas was the largest user of 
contract Mexican nationals. The highest number used in Texas at any one time 
is estimated at 40,000. It is no exaggeration to state that out of the total of 
360,000 employed in agriculture in this State, over 100,000 were wethacks. With 
the added powers conferred upon the Immigration and Naturalization Service by 
Public Law 288 (82d Cong., 2d sess.) this number should be drastically reduced 
in the year 1952. 
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The next largest group of foreign workers came from the Bahama Islands and 
the British West Indies—Jamaica, Barbados, the Leeward Islands, and the 
Windward Islands. These workers, about 9,000 at peak employment during 
1951, were employed primarily in Florida and other States along the Eastern 
seaboard, although small groups, through recontracting after completion of work 
in their first jobs, were employed in widely scattered parts of the country; some 
got as far West as the State of Washington. British West Indians were also 
used in the Middle West—chiefly Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, and 
Illinois. 

Canadians again assisted in the Maine potato harvest during 1951. The pro 
gram of cooperation with Canada during harvest operations has been underway 
for many years and this year continued with little significant change. Migrant 
workers from the United States were used in some cases for temporary farm 
work in Canada. 

In some of the testimony before the subcommittee there has been a tendency 
to fail to distinguish between wetbacks and contract Mexican workers. ‘lhe 
employment of wetbacks and the employment of Mexican nationals under the 
migrant-labor agreement are two separate matters—the only thing they have 
in common is that in both cases the worker is a Mexican national. On the one 
hand the wetback, being in this country illegally, in many cases is kept in what 
approximates a state of peonage. He accepts any wages that are offered and 
often works only for his subsistence. The effect of his employment is to depress 
drastically the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers 
He is a menace to the health of the community. The influx of illegal entrants 
poses a danger to the security of the country. 

On the other hand, the Mexican contract worker enters the country under 
an orderly program which includes screening by United States authorities for 
health and security purposes. He is admitted on the basis of a certification of 
need in a particular area—a need arising out of a determination that domestic 
workers cannot be obtained to fill specific job orders. 

The procedure under which the determination is made as to whether domestic 
workers can be obtained is designed to keep to an absolute minimum the use 
of foreign workers. Before an employer can obtain a certification which would 
make him eligible to contract foreign workers he must file with the local public 
employment office a job order specifying the number of workers needed and the 
terms and conditions of employment offered. Regardless of whether or not the 
emplover indicates an interest in obtaining foreign workers, the order is initially 
treated as an order for domestic workers and is processed in accordance with 
the procedure prescribed for the handling of orders for domestie labor. The 
local employment office is required to examine all potential! local labor sources 
for domestic workers before any effort is made to obtain workers from any outside 
sources. The procedures covering this in detail are submitted herewith. 

To assure that there is reasonable validity to the size of the farm-labor de- 
mands of a State the State agency is required to consider the following informa- 
tion: 

(1) Identification of all crop activities requiring the use of hired seasonal 
labor. 

(2) Acreage yield and expected production. 

(3) Estimated output per worker. 

(4) Production accounted for by machines 

(5) Total number of man-days required and total number of different workers 
needed. 

(6) Distribution of the total workers required according to the seasonal 
activity pattern 

With each order which may involve the recruitment of foreign workers 
State agency is required to furnish the following information: 

(1) A statement describing each of the recruitment efforts made or to be 
made by the local office. 

(2) A statement that conditions of employment on the order are not less 
favorable than those offered by employers who have heen suecessful in re 
cruiting and retaining domestic workers for similar work in the State. 

(5) A statement specifying the wages which employers desiring to employ 
Mexican workers are offering to pay such workers, together with the range of 
wages being paid in the area for similar employment. 

(4) A statement indicating the commodities and products for which the 
employment of Mexican workers is requested. 
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(5) A statement that the employment of foreign workers will not adversely 
affect wages and working conditions for domestic labor in the area. 

(6) A statement that the order will be revalidated not more than 15 days 
prior to the date of need and that notice will be given to the Bureau’s regional 
office whether cancellation is requested or changes are necessary in the original 
order. 

In arriving at an estimate of the labor supplies expected to be available to 
meet the demand, the State agency is required to: 

(1) Carefully appraise the numbers of workers used in past seasons and the 
sources of these workers. 

(2) Evaluate developments likely to affect the availability of these workers. 
For example, expansion of alternative employment opportunities, Armed Forces 
withdrawals, or releases, prevailing working conditions offered, et cetera. 

(3) Evaluate possible supplies from groups not normally in the farm-labor 
force (youth, housewives, nonfarm workers, etc.). 

(4) Consider the desirability of tapping supply States and areas not previously 
used. 

(5) Consider the effect on the labor supply of the fuller use of farm workers 
through greater exchange of labor between farmers and better organized itiner- 
aries for migratory workers. 

In arriving at the iarm-labor supply and demand estimates, past experience 
and reliable information available in the field have to be carefully considered. 
Area labor-management committees, the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Mobilization Committees and appropriate Government agencies, are con- 
sulted in arriving at these estimates. The examination of the farm-labor supply 
and demand described above should make it possible to determine whether short- 
ages are expected to develop, and, if so, their time, extent, and the activities 
affected. ; 

When the local oftice determines that local workers will not be available at the 
time of need, either in the immediate local area or areas of immedate clearance, 
the order is forwarded to the State office, where a determination is made as 
to whether labor can be obtained from any sources within the State or adjacent- 
States. If no labor can be obtained froin these sources the order is forwarded 
successively to the regional office and the national offices of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security for recruitment at these levels. 

Even though a certification is made as to the unavailability of domestic labor 
to fill a specific job order because of the rapidly fluctuating status of the agri- 
cultural labor market the local offices are responsible for continued alertness 
to such changes as will make domestic labor available and for continued efforts 
to recruit and utilize domestic labor as such labor becomes available to replace 
foreign workers. 

The regional office of the Bureau of Employment Security, upon receipt of 
the clearance order and the required attachment, reviews these documents for 
consistency with preseason estimates and with required validation reports and 
for compliance with the procedure and standards governing the employment of 
foreign labor. 

Orders not approvable because of lack of completeness or nonconformity to 
instructions must be immediately returned to the State office for correction. 

The regional office determines whether further recruitment effort within the 
region or in other regions within its Clearance jurisdiction are feasible, and if 
so, Will initiate the necessary actions. 

The regional office reviews the need for importation of foreign labor with 
the regional labor-management committee. If the regional office determines 
that qualified domestic labor will not be available to fill the order, it transmits 
the clearance order and all required attachments to the headquarters office of 
the Bureau, with its recommendation for appropriate action. 

Clearance orders received by the Bureau's headquarters office are analyzed 
to determine if domestic labor is available and can feasibly be recruited within 
the United States. 

When the Mexican worker is employed in this country under contract instead 
of working for less wages and under less favorable working conditions than do- 
mestic workers, he is guaranteed wages and working conditions which in many 
instances are more favorable than those offered to American workers. For ex- 
ample, the contract Mexican receives at least the prevailing wage, a guaranty 
of wages on at least three-fourths of the contract period, subsistence or sub- 
sistence allowances, adequate housing and facilities, workmen’s compensation 
or its equivalent, prohibition against all except specified wage deductions and 
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transportation from the reception center and return. The present law, however, 
prevents a requirement that all of these terms and conditions must first be 
offered domestic workers before a determination is made as to the availability 
of domestic workers. 

Employers are required to pay the contract Mexican worker the prevailing 
wage rate. Because the prevailing wage rates in agriculture fluctuates so fre- 
quently, we have experienced considerable difficulty in devising a satisfactory 
procedure for obtaining information upon which a determination of the pre- 
vailing wage rate can be made with any degree of accuracy. Procedures have 
been changed on the basis of experience and will continue to be changed in the 
light of continuing study and experience. The Department is making every 
improvement possible within the limitation of available funds. 

To determine the best method of obtaining wage information we have recently 
dispatched to the field teams consisting of representatives of the Department of 
Labor, Department of Agriculture, and State agencies to test certain proposals 
for determining the pervailing wage rate. We are presently obtaining the wage- 
rate data pursuant to an agreement with the State agencies under which they 
agree to follow the following procedure: 

“The State agency will, with respect to each agricultural activity in each 
area, submit statements to the Secretary of Labor specifying the wages which 
employers desiring to employ Mexican workers are offering to pay such workers, 
together with the range of wages being paid in the area for similar employment, 
the range of wages being offered on orders on file in the local office for similar 
employment in the area, and the range of wages being offered for similar em- 
ployment by employers in the area who do not have orders on file, and the range 
of wages being offered by employers who have recruited and maintained their 
work-force without assistance from the local office. 

In case of preseason orders where the type of employment specified has not 
yet begun, the wage range for similar employment at the beginning of the previ- 
ous season of comparable activity, the range of wages offered on orders on file 
in the local office for similar employment and the range of wages being offered 
by employers who do not have orders on file, shall be submitted together with 
all other available data on wage trends in the area of employment.” 

The entire agreement is submitted with this statement. [The agreement is 
reproduced as exhibit 1 at the end of this statement. ] 

When information is received by the Department of Labor under the quoted 
provisions of the agreement, it is analyzed and presented to a departmental com- 
mittee for review. The committee then makes findings with respect to pre- 
yailing wage rates for each agricultural activity in each area. ‘These deter- 
minations are reviewed and revised from time to time, as necessary, during the 
season. Certifications with respect to the availability of domestic farm labor 
are, so far as the question of wages is concerned, made on the basis of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

In line with the objective of the Department of Labor to improve the pre- 
vailing wage determination process by every practical measure, it is proposed 
to hold a series of hearings in several places in the United States to take evi- 
dence on prevailing wages both as to crop and area, as soon as funds are avail- 
able for this purpose. Budget requests for these hearings are now pending 
before the Congress. The evidence received at these hearings can then be con- 
sidered for the purpose of determining and revising the prevailing wage rates 
in accordance with the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951 and for the purpose 
of other farm labor importation activities. 

The certification and compliance procedures of the Department of Labor 
for the Mexican farm labor importation program are rigidly followed and any 
requests for seasonal farm labor not filled locally are screened critically by 
State and regional offices before transmittal to headquarters in Washington when 
efforts to obtain domestic labor in the region are unavailing. The decrease in 
the number employed in agriculture, which has resulted in certifications for 
foreign labor, is demonstrably due to employment shifts accelerated at a time of 
increased defense effort. The Bureau of the Census shows a gradual decrease 
in agricultural employment from a peak of approximately 10 millions in 1946 
to a peak of approximately 9 millions in 1950. Then in 1951 the peak decreased 
sharply by a million to a new contemporary low of 8.035 million. In 1946 
agricultural employment constituted 17.8 percent of the employed labor force 
while in 1951 farm workers constituted 13 percent. At the same time total 
employment, and particularly non-agricultural employment, increased very 
substantially. 
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Because many statements have been made concerning the number of contract 
Mexican nationals employed in 1951 in the Nation or in particular States or lo- 
calities, the actual figures may be of assistance to the subcommittee. 

A summary of all reception-center activities under the International Execu- 
tive Agreement of 1951 indicated that from July 15 to December 31, 1951, a total 
of 144,669 Mexican nationals were contracted. During this same period 74,285 
Mexican nationals were returned to Mexico through all reception centers. On 
October 30, 1951, there were 69,766 contract Mexican nationals in the States of 
Arizona, California, and Texas with 36,200 of these being employed in Cali- 
fornia. From August 11 through September 30, 1951, reception center reports 
show 13,904 Mexican nationals recruited for farm labor in California. A state- 
ment of the California department of employment, submitted herewith, explains 
in detail the importation program in that State during 1951. [The statement of 
the California department of employment is reproduced as exhibit 2 at the end 
of this statement. ] 

Some very general and some specific statements before the subcommittee re- 
late to employment violations of the international agreements with Mexico and 
of work contracts with Mexican nationals. Perhaps it would be well again to 
call the attention of the subcommittee to the enforcement problems facing the 
Department of Labor during the period for which the Department has had re- 
sponsibility for the Mexican farm-labor importation program with particular 
reference to California and neighboring States to which allegations primarily 
refer. 

Inadequacy of staff and funds has characterized the entire course of adminis- 
tration of the farm-labor program by the Department of Labor. On the west 
coast, for example, three administrative persons were responsible for the con- 
duct and supervision of the entire program in five States. These men were 
charged with phases of contracting and recontracting of Mexican nationals as 
well as with the inspection of farm labor camps and the investigation of com- 
plaints at a time when there was a maximum of approximately 10,000 contract 
Mexican nationals in California and approximately 3,000 in Arizona. By 1951 
the peak employment of contract Mexican nationals had increased to the fol- 
lowing approximate peak totals in the five States of the west-coast region: Ari- 
zona, 9,000; California, 36,200; Idaho, 212; Oregon, 450; and Washington, 1,000. 
Nevertheless, it was not until late in 1951 that the Congress made available funds 
with which to hire 15 compliance representatives for service in the west-coast 
region. A comparable situation also existed in other regions affected by the 
Mexican farm-labor program. 

No money was available for the employment of required personnel until August 
16, 1951. The process of selection of new compliance personnel, with adequate 
ability to speak both Spanish and English and their training, delayed any im- 
provement in compliance operations until late October 1951. By that time sea- 
sonal agricultural operations had reached a low point in the west coast region. 

During 1950 and much of 1951 the west coast regional office received many 
complaints of violations of the international agreement and work contracts with 
respect to the employment of contract Mexican nationals, These complaints were 
filed by Mexican nationals through their consuls, by employers and by labor union 
representatives. Nearly all complaints required investigation in the field—a 
time-consuming process. Prompt attention could not be given to all these com- 
plaints. Some could not be investigated, reported on or adjusted until a consid- 
erable period of time had elapsed. 

The addition of new personnel has, however, very measurably improved the 
situation nationally. From July 1, 1951, to January 1, 1952, 153 periodic non- 
complaint inspections were made. From January 1, 1952, to March 1, 1952, 346 
such inspections were made. Between July 1, 1951, and January 1, 1952, 181 
complaint investigations were made. Between January 1 and March 1, 1952, 322 
complaint investigations were made. The figures for 1952 are not complete 
because the reports lag behind investigations. In over 95 percent of the cases 
investigated, satisfactory adjustment of the complaints were made in the field. 

Between July 1, 1951, and January 1, 1952, representatives traveled an average 
of 42 miles per employer visit. Between January 1 and March 1, 1952, the 
average was 38 miles per employer visit. These figures will give some indica- 
tion of the distances which have to be covered in connection with compliance 
work in this field. 

Although staffing is still inadequate and will remain so until such time as 
sufficent funds are appropriated, nevertheless, inspections, investigations and 
reporting are currently proceeding on an up-to-date schedule in most parts of the 
country, at least during the period prior to peak agricultural employment. 
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Some testimony before the subcommittee relates to general violations of the 
terms of employment of contract Mexican nationals, particularly with reference 
to the use of wetbacks. In assessing allegations these several factors must be 
kept constantly in mind. First, the Department of Labor is continually receiving 
complaints of violation and undoubtedly will continue to receive these com- 
plaints. Both the agreement and the work contract provide for the complaint 
procedure so that the Department can investigate and take appropriate action. 
Each complaint is investigated as promptly as possible within the limits of avail- 
able staff and funds and proper action is taken to insure contract enforcement 
when violations are found. 

Second, the United States, under Public Law 78, guarantees the payment of 
wages and transportation under all Mexican work contracts, and is obligated to 
pay to Mexican workers amounts due by reason of contract violation. In any 
failure of the farm employer to carry out his obligations, the Department of 
Labor stands behind the worker and will pay him directly the amount owed. 

Third, an employer violation of the agreement or work contract does not 
necessarily result in withdrawal of Mexican workers or in the future ineligibility 
of the employer for obtaining Mexican workers. Where the violation does not 
involve wetbacks, correction of the violation and payments of any amounts due 
the worker will, in the absence of repeated violations, constitute a satisfactory 
settlement. At the same time, provision in the international agreement to make 
employers ineligible to employ contract workers constitutes an effective enforce- 
ment device to secure correction and restitution and to penalize flagrant violators. 
In the case of employment of wetbacks and contract Mexican nationals a willful 
and knowing violation is necessary before contract workers may be withdrawn. 
For this reason first violations are considered settled by the removal of illegal 
labor and by adequate assurances that future use of illegal labor will not occur. 
Subsequent use of illegal labor renders the violator ineligible for employing 
contract Mexican nationals. In no case does the international agreement provide 
for advance affidavits concerning the use of wetbacks. 

To the extent possible the Department of Labor has investigated each allegation 
as to violations. In each instance where a violation had actually occurred, it 
was found that appropriate action had been taken. 

The authority of the Department of Labor is, of course, limited to the prevention 
of the use of wetback labor by farm employers using contract Mexican nationals. 
In this area there is close cooperation with the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. As to the wetback problem in general, there are no accurate or reliable 
figures available as to the numbers of these workers who are in the United States, 
As evidence, however, that these numbers are decreasing at the present time, I am 
submitting a chart showing decreased apprehensions by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service at a time of stepped-up enforcement. 

In summary, I believe that the Department of Labor has made real progress 
during the short period for which it has been responsible for the Mexican labor- 
importation program. This progress has been assisted in no small measure by 
the enactment of Public Law 78, and during the coming year I am looking forward 
to a greatly improved wetback situation due to the strengthening of our immigra- 
tion laws through the enactment of Public Law 285. Adequate appropriations 
to the Immigration and Naturalization Service for enforcement of the amended 
law is absolutely essential in order to bring about an improved situation. 

The employment of the Mexican in the United States, whether he is under legal 
contract or a wetback, has been with us for a long time and will continue, of 
course, to present its serious problems. We are striving and will continue to 
strive for their solution. One of the greatest means of assisting us in this effort 
is the repeated focusing of public attention and interest on these problems 
through the means of such activities as the investigation and report of the 
President’s Commission and the hearings before this subcommittee. For this 
reason it has been a pleasure to work in cooperation with the subcommittee and 
with other groups sharing with me the objective of improving conditions for 
migrant workers. 

ExuHrsiT 1 


AGREEMENT REGARDING THE UTILIZATION OF THE FACILITIES AND SERVICES OF STATE 
AGENCIES BY THE SECRETARY OF LABOR IN ACCORDANCE WitTH SEcTION 506 (1) 
oF TITLE V OF THE AGRICULTURAL AcT OF 1949, As AMENDED 


This agreement is entered into between the Secretary of Labor, hereinafter 
referred to as the Secretary, and the , hereinafter referred to 
as the State agency. 
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I. Section 508 of title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, provides 
that “no workers recruited under this title shall be available for employment in 
any area unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified” to certain 
facts. In order that the Secretary may be able to make such determinations and 
carry out the purposes of the act, it is hereby agreed that— 

A. When the State agency has examined the estimated crop acreage, yield, 
where domestic labor is deemed not to be available, the State agency will submit 
statements to the Secretary of Labor certifying that— 

1. The State agency has examined the estimated crop acreage, yield, and 
other production factors in accordance with procedures established by the 
United States Employment Service to assure the validity of need and the 
minimum number of workers required. 

2. The State agency has made and will continue to make all reasonable 
efforts to obtain domestic workers, for the period for which Mexican workers 
are requested, at wages and standard hours of work comparable to those 
offered to Mexican workers. 

3. Conditions of employment are not less favorable than those offered by 
employers who have been successful in recruiting and retaining domestic 
workers for similar work in the area. 

4. Housing and facilities for the requested Mexican workers are, or will 
be by the date of revalidation of the original request, hygienic and adequate 
to the climatic conditions of the area of employment and not inferior to those 
of the average type which are generally furnished to domestic agricultural 
workers in such area. 

5. Employment of Mexican labor will not adversely affect the wages or 
working conditions of domestic workers similarly employed. 

B. The State agency will, with respect to each agricultural activity in each 
area, submit statements to the Secretary of Labor specifying the wages which 
employers desiring to employ Mexican workers are offering to pay such workers, 
together with the range of wages being paid in the area for similar employment, 
the range of wages being offered on orders on file in the local office of similar 
employment in the area, and the range of wages being offered for similar employ- 
ment by employers in the area who do not have orders on file, and the range of 
wages being offered by employers who have recruited and maintained their work- 
force without assistance from the local office. 

In case of preseason orders where the type of employment specified has not 
yet begun, the wage range for similar employment at the beginning of the 
previous season of comparable activity, the range of wages offered on orders on 
file in the local office for similar employment and the range of wages being 
offered by employers who do not have orders on file, shall be submitted together 
with all other available data on wage trends in the area of employment. 

C. The State agency will require that all requests for certification by an em- 
ployer which is a corporation, an association, or a cooperative, shall be accom- 
panied by a list of persons to whom it proposes to assign Mexican nationals, with 
a brief statement containing information with respect to the activity, wages, 
housing, and other employment conditions for each place of employment. Em- 
ployment of Mexican nationals by members of the corporation, association, or 
cooperative whose names do not appear on the list will not be permitted without 
submission of an additional request providing all required information. A copy 
of such list will be maintained in the local employment office on a current basis, 
and the initial list and all revisions thereof shall be forwarded in duplicate to 
the regional director of the Bureau of Employment Security. 

D. The State agency will name the commodities and products for which the 
employment of Mexican workers is requested. 

E. The State agency will compile, maintain, and furnish the Secretary of 
Labor as requested, and make available to interested individuals and agencies, 
current information on wages paid, wages being offered on orders in the local 
office, and wages being offered for employment for which orders are not on file in 
the local office, information on labor demand and labor supply. The State shall 
publish such information at least once a week for areas and crops during the 
peak season of employment as deemed appropriate. 

F. The State agency will not submit a request for Mexican workers more than 
60 days prior to the date of need nor, except in justifiable cases, less than 30 days 
prior to the date of need. Such requests shall be reviewed by the State agency 
not more than 15 days prior to the date of need, and the State agency will advise 
the appropriate Bureau of Employment Security regional office if the condi- 
tions necessitating Mexican workers previously certified to by the State agency 
still prevail, or whether the request should be canceled or revised. 
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G. The State agency will advise employers requesting Mexican labor of the 
requirements of section 502 of title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
and of their continuing responsibility for compliance with the requirements of 
the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951 with Mexico and the work contract ap- 
proved thereunder. These requirements include but are not limited to— 

1, Preference in employment for available and qualified domestic workers. 

2. Furnishing of adequate and hygienic housing and facilities. 

3. Providing benefits for certain personal injuries and diseases in accord- 
ance with the terms of the work contract. 

4. Employment of no aliens who have illegally entered the United States. 

5. Payment of prevailing wage or contract wage, whichever is higher. 

6. Prohibition of deduction from wages except as authorized in work 
contract. 

7. Payment of subsistence. 

8. Adherence to the conditions of contract-termination procedures. 

9. Furnishing of transportation in accordance with terms of work con- 
tracts. 

10. Keeping of records of employment. 

11. Provision of employment guaranty. 

H. The State agency will notify the appropriate regional office of the Bureau 
of Employment Security of alleged or known violations or problems which the 
State agency has not been able to resolve under the Migrant Labor Agreement 
of 1951 and the work contract approved thereunder. 

II. It is further agreed that the Secretary will take into consideration the 
expense involved in connection with the services and operations referred to in 
section I of this agreement when he certifies to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment to the States in accordance with section 5 (b) of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. 

III. This agreement shall be effective from 
December 31, 1953. 

———— ——., Secretary of Labor. 
—— ———, State agency. 


ExHIsitT 2 
MARCH 12, 1952. 


STATEMENT ON THE CALIFORNIA FARM LABOR PROGRAM AND OPERATION OF THE FARM 
PLACEMENT SERVICE OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 


A. CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER, 1951 


1. What was the farm production? 


In 1951, for the third time in the last 4 years, California ranked first among the 
States of the Nation in agricultural production. California’s 1951 cash farm in- 
come totaled $2,560,901,000, representing 8 percent of the national total. Crops 
harvested from nearly 8,400,000 acres in California brought cash farm income 
amounting to $1,551,574,000—12 percent of the national total crop income. Cali- 
fornia income from livestock and livestock products totaled $1,009,327,000, or 
5 percent of the total for all States. 

On the basis of pounds of major food commodities (fresh and processed fruit 
and vegetables) California in 1951 accounted for 63 percent of the fruit and 2: 
percent of the vegetables produced by the United States. California food proces- 
sors canned 100,992,835 cases of fruit and vegetable food products—18 percent 
more than in the previous peak year of 1946. 

California produces commercially more than 200 crops, representing wider 
diversification of production than that of any other State. It ranks first among 
the States in the production of 30 major crops. In 1951 California produced 
more than 90 percent of the national totals for eight major fruit and nut crops, 
including grapes, lemons, apricots, prunes, English walnuts, almonds, figs, and 
olives. It produced about half of the peaches, pears, and plums, and 37 percent 
of the oranges. 

In 1951, Califrnia harvested half of the national tonnage of asparagus and 
canning tomatoes, 30 percent of the combined tonnage of 25 major market vege- 
tables, and 10 percent of the potatoes. 


98334—52—pt. 1——-54 
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With a record production of 1,770,000 bales of cotton, California rose to second 
place among the Cotton States in 1951, harvesting 11.6 percent of the national 
total bales. The State produced roughly one-fourth of the Nation’s sugar beets, 
rice, hops, and dry edible beans. 

The above statements are based on the records of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The 1951 production achievement of the California agri- 
cultural industry represented the all-time high for the State. Table I (Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Production, 1950-51) shows production of major crops and 
the percent of the national total produced in 1951, 


TABLE I.—California agricultural production, 1950 and 1951+*—Selected major 
crops (including percent of United States total for 1951) 








California } Percent of 
percent of i 1951 
United Crop Unit | 1950 | 19512 | change 
States, | } from 
1951 | | 1950 
wi ieatrhaeccchinasaialeeinialas ainsi iis poate mb Ts | pee 
Fruit and nuts (13 major eng Rap TO aeermct en 6, 343, 000 7, 523, 000 | +19 
100 Almonds. ..._...-- as NT 37, 700 | 42, 700 | +13 
8 | DIN nis, inn cintinkn Darlene hein aie’ Bushel_- _...| 6,748,000 | 8,625,000 | +28 
93 eee ee ae 213, 000 | 168, 000 —21 
100; Figs (dried)_____- Moet | Dry ton... 24) 400 | 29, 200 +20 
95 GUSDEB .. <n... 2.0.0-2-scncdeen elf OL. 5.5L Oe PR Sees +28 
100 | 0 eas) ere eth Ce ee +18 
37 | a canis ‘ec earmeniel .do.__.....-} 41,860,000 | 45, 110,000 | +38 
100 Sper 235 ote oe awe rope se ee 42, 000 67, 000 +60 
49 a ace eck | 6625000 | 827/000 | +25 
45 | I i ince ninhistlleasomdutariinte ict tee tebe Seneascel (0 Sane 368, 000 | +8 
53 | Sees a otha ecateae : seh ee cn be tnesveeind 77,000 | 97, 000 | +26 
97 Prunes. --- eRe ng ee 149, 000 180, 000 +-21 
100 Walnuts (E nglish) enact scea dl) Be 58, 000 67, 000 +16 
| Vegetables (al])_..........- a hotca dig ak) Pot ndhedion 5, 462, 000 6, 370, 000 | +16 
53 RN I eae 71, 700 70, 900 | —1 
| For processing: | j 
35 Green lima beans_.____. ac IN esi 3 24, 620 | 32, 290 | +31 
50 Tomatoes __- i i Ree 959,100 | 2, 290, 000 +139 
30 For fresh market: 25 major vege- | j | 
| eS ert oe or Te 2, 673,200 | 2, 629, 700 | —2 
10 | UN oe a | are 34. 685, 000 —28 
ek ares iY ve ae -| 6,265,300 | 6, 290, 300 +.3 
30 | Dry edible bes a). :. scnasont are d- | 4,532,000 | 4,758,000 +5 
| | weight. | | | 
11 | RN ccc to BO css cceu | 978,000 | 1,800,000 | +84 
2 | CL ee a ae SAN ntisth abst daose | 1,892,882 | 1,337,388 | —29 
10 | Sea et cate ok do.........| 4,867,000 | 4, 283, 000 | —12 
24 | PUNE Pei ae eee Bete | 16, 121,000 | 14, 100, 000 | —13 
24 OI ss kde cies bnbevenee oaeebell Ton_..........| 388,600 | 516, 450 | +33 
25 | PRIN nh on dda nadcccccntieets MO ts eas 3, 900,000 | 2, 660,000 | —32 


1 Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics of California and U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
2 Preliminary. 





2. What was the farm manpower? 


California agriculture is a vast, complex industry. Variations in crop maturity 
and labor needs, by season and geographic location, for a large number of 
perishable crops, plus the uncertainties of weather, pests, market, and labor 
supply, suggest the complexities of the industry. Crop acreages are widely 
dispersed in valleys and foothills throughout the State, which is roughly 1,000 
miles long and 250 miles wide. Climate and soil conditions favor year-around 
productivity. The great tonnages of farm products must be grown, harvested, 
assembled, or processed, and sent on their way to consumers through marketing 
channels which extend around the world. 

This agricultural achievement requires wide horticultural knowledge, efficient 
planning and utilization of production factors, coordination with the market, 
and a great deal of well-directed human effort. 

In 1951 the California agricultural industry utilized an average farm-work 
force in excess of 415,000 persons. The estimated number working on farms 
varied from 334,000 at mid-March to a peak of 528,500 at mid-October. At the 
peak there was an unmet labor demand for 26,500 workers, bringing the approxi- 
mate peak requirement to a total of 555,000. 

California’s average farm-work force for the year 1951, as well as for the 
peak months of September and October, represented roughly 4 percent of the 
national total. 
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B. CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SERVES FARM WORKERS AND AGRICULTURE 


1. The need for farm-placement service 


The basic purpose of farm-placement service is to reduce the time, travel, 
expense, and effort required by farm workers in locating farm jobs, and by farm 
employers in procuring an adequate labor supply. With the development of the 
agricultural industry in California—long before 1930—there was recognition of 
this need by several Federal and State agencies which developed pioneer pro- 
grams to provide some measure of farm--placement service to the agricultural 
public. 

F'arm-placement service by the California Department of Employment began 
with the enactment of California’s first unemployment-insurance law in 1935. 
Between that year and early 1941, California experienced a surplus labor situa- 
tion resulting from the heavy influx of farmers and farm workers displaced by 
drought and dust from the South-Central States, and by the presence in agricul- 
tural areas of nonagricultural workers displaced by economic depression condi- 
tions in California and elsewhere. The first farm-placement operation of the 
California Department of Employment was to help these people secure as much 
farm employment as possible. 

Farmers, with workers crowding at their gates, had little need to call on the 
department for labor procurement. Accordingly, the farm placement program 
of the department emphasized its responsibility to find employment for farm 
workers. 

One of the criticisms directed at the department, when labor shortages began 
to develop late in 1941 and 1942, was that its interest in finding jobs for workers 
had possibly obscured its obligation to procure and maintain an adequate labor 
supply for the agricultural industry. 

Public Law 45, enacted in April 19438, moved the farm-placement responsibility 
to the United States Department of Agriculture and the agricultural extension 
service to the University of California, which conducted the program from July 
1, 1943, through December 1947. 

Upon resumption of the farm-placement function by the department of employ- 
ment in 1948, the department’s facilities were augmented for development of an 
identifiable, well-balanced program, geared to serve the greatly expanded agri- 
cultural industry and the large farm work force on which it depended. Con- 
siderable progress had been made by the agricultural extension service in 
alleviating California’s farm labor problems, and many employees engaged in 
that program, as present employees of the department of employment, still assist 
in the development of the farm labor programs of their communities. 


2. Administration, organization, and functions of the farm-placement service by 
the California Department of Employment. 


(a) National and interstate affiliations.—The California Department of Em- 
ployment is affiliated with the United States Employment Service of the Bureau 
of Employment Security in the United States Department of Labor. Through 
the coordinating farm-placement functions of the Bureau, the California Depart- 
ment of Employment is affiliated with the employment-service agencies of other 
States, and participates in the national farm labor programs for the interstate 
exchange of labor and the procurement of supplemental workers. National and 
interstate relationships in preseason planning and follow-up communications 
further the joint aims and programs for full development and utilization of the 
Nation’s farm labor resources, 

California participates in a Nation-wide farm-labor information program 
whereby workers in other States are informed of California farm-labor needs, 
the crops, seasons, locations of work, and otber general job information relating 
to wages and facilities. Workers are deterred from migrating, or are encouraged 
to migrate on the basis of this information. Similarly, workers inquiring at 
California local offices are given job information from other States. This pro- 
gram has done a great deal toward developing and directing the orderly flow 
of farm workers according to the needs and factors favoring their finding satis- 
factory job opportunities. 

Thousands of farm work guides, resembling road maps and showing crop 
areas and seasons of work, are distributed through local employment offices and 
information stations throughout the States. That workers avail themselves of 
these guides is evident when they call at offices to discard worn, dog-earned copies 
and request new ones. That they stop at information stations and local offices 
for current information on starting dates and labor needs is evident because of 
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the timely arrival in the crop areas by most workers, even though the harvest 
may be a week or two earlier or later than normal. Each year more workers 
learn of the availability of the work guides and current job information because 
the requests for such information have steadily increased. California publicity, 
by highways signs and press releases, continually urges workers to call at local 
offices of the department for this farm labor information. 

Farm employers, who formerly conducted indiscriminate recruiting in other 
States—which sometimes resulted in adverse employment conditions—have in 
recent years utilized the interstate information program, and the accompanying 
clearance procedure, to procure their workers in a more orderly manner under the 
supevision of the State employment agencies. This has contibuted to stabiliza- 
tion of the farm-labor supply and reduced migration. Workers who formerly 
solicited in other States often have been replaced by a local or nearby labor 
supply recruited within the State by the department of employment. 

(b) State administration, organization, and functions.—Within the California 
Department of Employment, farm-placement service is an identifiable, specialized 
function, the requirements of which have received special consideration in the 
administration and organization of the department. The chief of farm placement 
is within the office of the assistant chief of the divison of puble employment offices 
and benefit payments, who is also chief of field operations. secause problems 
relating to agriculture are specialized and often require emergency action, the 
chief of farm placement, through his relationship to the chief of operations, has 
State-wide and direct authority at all levels of operation in matters affecting 
farm workers and the agricultural industry. 

The chief of farm placement represents the department of employment in coop 
eration with other agencies and organizations concerned with the agricultural 
industry and the interests of farm workers. Such agencies include the State 
departments of agriculture, industrial relations, social welfare, education, public 
health, Governor's office, selective service, corrections, county boards of super- 
visors, housing authorities, other county and city departments, State and local 
chambers of commerce, farmer and labor associations and organizations, service 
clubs, and others. 

‘The chief of farm placement is assisted in his functions by a State office staff 
of two farm-placement supervisors and a representative who give special atten- 
tion to determining and evaluating the State-wide farm-labor needs, direction 
of the distribution of available labor supplies, analysis of individual employer 
requests for supplemental foreign labor, and expediting the setting of seasona! 
offices to meet temporary labor needs. 

The State office farm-placement staff is assisted by analysts of the research 
and statistics section, who review and summarize local determinations of farm- 
labor requirements on the basis of acreages, production, disposition of crop, and 
worker-output factors. See exhibit 1, Farm Employment Estimates by the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment, July 20, 1951. In cooperation with the farm- 
placement section, the research and statistics staff summarizes reports by field 
farm-placement representatives on local seasonal activities, labor needs, and 
related job information to be relayed to workers inquiring at distant offices. 
The California Weekly Farm Labor Report (exhibit 2), the State summary of 
such reports, provides the basic current operating information for guiding farm 
workers to jobs. It is distributed to all California offices, many in nearby States, 
to interstate information stations, and to administrative levels charged with 
evaluating the regional and national farm-labor supply and demand. 

Seven farm-placement supervisors, attached to field administrative manpower 
or district operating areas, coordinate the field farm-placement activities under 
the functional supervision of the chief of farm placement and his State office 
staff. Also attached to the field administrative areas, and under the direct 
supervision of the farm-placement supervisors, are 31 farm-placement representa- 
tives. Each of these representatives has special agricultural education or farm. 
ing experience, and coordinates the farm-placement program of one county, part 
of a county, or a group of counties, depending upon the density of the agriculture 
and attendant farm-labor problems. He analyzes the farm-labor needs and 
prepares statistical and narrative reports presenting the completed, current, and 
coming labor situation. 

He works with the local employment offices of his territory in contacting 
employers and workers to meet the labor needs, and conducts the public relations 
with local organizations, press and radio, which keep the community alerted to 
the labor situation on surrounding farms. 
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Farm placement in 1951 was conducted through the facilities of 106 full- 
functioning Department offices, 19 year-round farm labor offices, and 34 seasonal 
farm-labor office locations. The seasonal offices included 4 farm placement 
trailer operations at 14 separate locations, 4 hutments at 4 locations and 16 
stationary offices. 

The total number of workers guided to jobs through the facilities of these 
offices is unknown, Workers making inquiry regarding distant work frequently 
take jobs upon arrival at the first gate carrying the sign “Pickers wanted,’ 
without contacting the office in the area of destination for assignment. How- 
ever, verified farm-job placements for the year 1951 totaled 460,780. This 
total was 17 percent above the number of farm placements in 1950, and 57 per- 
cent more than in 1948, the year the farm-placement service was resumed after 
World War II. The upward trend in the number of farm placements reflects 
the growth of agriculture requiring more workers, the expansion of farm-place- 
iment service to more farmers and workers, and the increased need of this 
service because of the shortage of farm labor. It is significant that farm place- 
iments have increased at the same time that the needs for contract Mexican 
nationals have increased—for whom no placements are counted—indicating 
the department’s continuing emphasis on recruitment and utilization of the 
domestic farm workers. 


Cc. CALIFORNIA’S FARM LABOR ESTIMATES OF 1951 


1, Economic and labor market trends 


At the beginning of 1951, the prospects were analyzed and assessed by the 
farm-placement service in order to get a rough measure of the problems that 
could be expected in the course of a year, and a preseason farm-labor estimate 
was prepared, 

Six months earlier, the Communists had invaded Korea and the Nation had 
undertaken a program of limited mobilization. Employment in the State had 
increased by 268,000 workers from January 1950 to January 1951. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing and Government, which represented the first focal point 
of national-defense activity, had increased by 182,000. Unemployment in the 
State had decreased by almost 50 percent, to 259,000. It was clear that a con- 
siderable number of the people who had been looking for farm work in 1950 had 
gone into defense-related nonfarm employment. The projected tempo of the 
defense-production build-up gave convincing evidence that a general shortage of 
labor was possible before the close of 1951 and that the shortage of workers in 
agriculture was a reasonable certainty. In retrospect, the manpower require- 
ments that developed in 1951 turned out to be less exacting than had been im- 
plied by the plans on which 1951 prospects had to be based. Even so, employ- 
ment grew so rapidly in the course of the year that by January 1952 there were 
164,000 more employed than a year earlier (at the seasonal peak of 1951, em- 
ployment was 197,000 greater than it had been at the start of the year). 

Current farn-labor estimates in January 1951 indicated that there were 
27,500 fewer workers in the farm-labor force, even though employment on farms 
was nearly 3 percent higher than in Januarly 1950. This represented a 6-per- 
cent shrinkage in the farm-labor force between January 1950 and 1951. Na- 
tional and State production goals for 1951 indicated general increases from 
1950 production, with expected sharp increases in California cotton and toma- 
toes, both of which are high labor-requirement crops despite the developing 
mechanization of cotton picking. 

For the United States as a whole, rising production in past years has been 
accomplished by a gradually diminishing farm labor force. This has been 
possible because of mechanization, improved crop methods, and better crop 
vields per acre. In contrast to the national trend, California’s rising production 
has been accompanied by rising labor requirements, primarily because the fruit 
and vegetable crops, in which California specializes, are less readily mechanized. 
Reductions of labor requirements through bulk handling, orchard towers, weed 
control, and mechanization of many farm operations, have been offset by pro- 
duction expansion, so that the farm labor requirements have continued to in- 
crease. This trend can be expected to continue until such time as labor saving 
can release more workers than are needed by expanding production. (There 
is quite a possibility that the record labor requirement of 1951 may have marked 
the peak of this trend, and that further mechanization of cotton in 1952 may 
be instrumental in reversing the trend.) 
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2. Preseason and in-season estimates for planning and operating purposes 


Planning and operating the Nation’s farm placement program requires three 
general stages of evaluation of the farm labor situation by national, regional, 
State, and local levels of administration. These may be summarized as follows: 

First. The long-range outlook for the year ahead, closely related to the 
agricultural outlook and production goals of the Department of Agriculture. 
This first outlook is necessarily made early in the year, about February 1, 
and may be very rough because it is made prior to the planting of most annual 
crops and prior to the blossoming of fruit trees indicating the possible set 
of fruit. The weather, weed, and pest conditions are as yet unknown. But, 
as indicated under section C—1 above, and in the accompanying copy of Cali- 
fornia’s preseason report for 1951 (exhibit 3), certain trends are evident which 
enable a view of potential problems ahead, and for which planning can be 
initiated at all levels of farm placement responsibility. 

Second. Revised outlook immediately preceding the major seasonal opera- 
tions of each agricultural area. Although there is constant review of the 
trends after the first preseason outlook, planning becomes more specific and 
localized immediately preceding the expected labor needs, when more definite 
information is known regarding acreages, vields, disposition of crop, in-migration, 
and competitive factors resulting from the seasons and labor needs of over- 
lapping agricultural and nonagricultural job opportunities. In California, the 
specific document which provides a view of the labor demands of a given crop 
operation in a given county is the DE-SS82 worksheet for computing farm 
labor requirements (part of exhibit 1). This report, submitted about 3 weeks 
prior to the operation, is accompanied by a narrative of the factors which are 
expected to influence the adequacy of the expected labor supply. Also indi- 
eated are the recruitment measures in progress to solicit farm help from the 
community and from outside sources. Early requests for supplemental labor 
are reviewed and revisions in the numbers recommended for importation may 
be made at this time. 

Third. Weekly in-season local analysis of present and immediate future. In 
California the report DE-881, California Farm Labor Report (part of exhibit 1) 
from the county concerned, brings all previous estimates up to date in the light 
of the known situation to date. 

After a review of factors affecting the expected farm labor situation by the 
mid-October peak of 1951, the California Department of Employment prepared its 
preseason report for submission to the regional and national farm placement ad- 
ministrators in early February. The estimates of supply were constructed by 
area, and the estimates by crop were considered on a State-wide basis after con- 
sultation with specialists of the State Agricultural statistician’s staff. The 
preliminary outlook indicated a potential shortage of 75,000 farm workers might 
develop by mid-October 1951. The relative reliability of this estimate, and the 
steps which were taken to make sure that it did not occur, are discussed else- 
where in this statement. 


D. GENERAL INFORMATION 


1. Validity of department of employment estimates 


The estimates of probable labor needs and available workers are prepared by 
department employees at the local and State levels, in accordance with manual 
procedures and reports required by the department. Farm Employment Esti- 
mates by the California Department of Employment, July 20, 1951 (exhibit 1), 
describes the purposes, sources, and methods of estimating farm employment and 
labor requirements, together with the department’s own evaluation of their 
reliability. 

The National Farm Labor Union makes this statement about these estimates 
(p. 2, par. 4 of the NFLU statement) : 

“In February 1951, the statisticians of the Department of Employment of 
California told the State board of agriculture (composed of corporation farm- 
ers) exactly what they wanted to hear—that ‘the demand for labor is ex- 
pected to be 38 to 40 percent above the wartime year of 1944.’ ” 

The basis of the estimate is given in the California Preseason Agricultural 
Report, 1951 (exhibit 3), page 6. At the end of the 1951 season the peak farm 
labor demand, for mid-October, was estimated at 555,000, which was 40.5 percent 
above the peak demand of 395,000 at the middle of October 1944. 

A comparison of the preseason and postseason farm labor estimates for 1951 
is shown in table IT. 
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TABLE II.—Comparison of preseason and postseason farm labor estimates, 1951 


[Peak: Oct. 15, 1951] 


Preseason | Postseason 
item estimate! | estimate 


~ 


- Peak farm labor requirement aie 

. Total number working on California farms 

. Employment of domestic farm workers ?__.__- 
Types of workers included: 


pestieseenetereennes@en~en 550, 000 


dcce hele eee sede 475, 000 


555, 000 
528, 500 
8 492, 300 


ob 


| 
Farmers and unpaid family workers_-.----......-.-..--- aa 165, 000 | 161, 000 
Hired year-round workers. - - ? ob hl 100, 000 | 4112, 000 
Hired temporary workers: | 
Local staal i saitsinins has ‘ 135, 000 | 134, 300 
Nonlocal s : : 75, 000 85, 000 
4. Total farm labor shortage, Oct. 15, 1951 (item 1—item 3)_-- - 75, 000 62, 700 
5. Mexican nationals on contract to offset labor shortage be hd (5) 36, 200 
6. Unmet farm labor shortage, Oct. 15, 1951 (item 4—item 5) scieha ch eititien ‘ 26, 500 
Workers short 
CN ae ees sieht et Sater 7 11, 000 
Grapes - - ‘ bing ‘ mes ‘ , 500 
Citrus, olives, nuts-—... ' pelea . 1, 600 
Tomatoes Be : ie: = 2, 000 
Other vegetables 2, 000 
Miscellaneous seasonal, dairy, and other year-round 
work ‘ re APSE aS: Soke a 8, 400 
7. Unemployed usual farm workers at peak 7 c : 6 10,700 


1 Estimate made Feb. 1, 1951, prior to plantings of most annuals, and prior to blossoming of trees indicat- 
ing set of fruit and nuts. 

2 Includes an unknown number of illegal aliens in the domestic farm labor force 

* Includes usual, as well as other domestic workers responding to urgent recruitment effort by Farm 
Placement Service, via local offices, information programs, press, radio, etc. 

4 Losses of year-round workers occurred as expected but were more than offset by hiring of former tem- 
porary workers on a year-round basis to hold them during the farm labor shortage. Farmers increased 
permanent housing as a means of attracting these workers. 

+ A preseason estimate of contract Mexican nationals, on the assumption of future supply, was not made. 
However, it was believed that overlapping needs, for which Mexican nationals could be utilized within 
limitations of the contract guaranties, might total from 40,000 to 50,000 at the peak. 

¢ There is normal unemployment at the time there may be shortages of farm labor, because available 
workers may not be qualified, willing to accept work, or in the locations for utilization at the time of need. 
Others are necessarily unemployed while moving between crop areas, or while waiting for immediate 
activities to increase in labor requirements. An analysis of the unemployment at mid-October 1951 follows: 





Total Migrant Local 


To be employed locally within 3 weeks a 5 4, 600 1, 300 3, 300 
To continue unemployed longer than 3 weeks -- : 6, 100 1, 500 4, 600 
DORs ak kh Lid tas decd Sea Sade ii B, . 10, 700 2, 800 7, 900 


2. Publicity given to erpected shortages of farm labor 

Information for evaluating the estimate of shortage appears in table II. The 
purpose of measuring any potential shortage of labor is to make sure that it 
shall not occur. The major portion of the 1951 shortage was met through 
recruitment of domestic workers and assistance by contract Mexican nationals. 
The fact that there was an unmet demand for 26,500 workers at the peak indi- 
eates that preseason publicity did not create an oversupply of labor. 

The NFLU statement charges that preseason publicity was slanted so as to 
create an atmosphere of crisis and despair. Exhibit 4 includes copies of press 
releases issued between February and December 1951, by the director and chief 
of farm placement of the department of employment. Exhibit 5 includes photo- 
stat copies of typical press clippings based on the releases. Exhibit 2, California 
Weekly Farm Labor Report, for the week ending September 15, 1951, illustrates 
how the labor needs are publicized through the State and regional farm labor 
information program. The purpose of the reports and publicity is to encourage 
workers to take advantage of the job opportunities, to alert communities to 
needs of nearby farms, and to stimulate farmers to place orders at the local 
offices to expedite the direction of wokers to specific farms when the work 
starts. This program increases the possible employment and earnings of workers 
and improves the utilization of available labor to reduce the effects of a labor 
shortage, 
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$. Estimates of the need for contract Mevican nationals 


Estimates of future shortages are based on evident trends in labor supply and 
demand. How, and by what types of labor such a shortage may be met is a 
continuing and subsequent determination. The State examines its own sup- 
plementary labor sources by community. It confers with other States from which 
migration might be stimulated. As the season develops, there are indications 
of the probable results from urgent recruitment and mobilization of emergency 
labor sources, the types of work, and in what locations they might be utilized. 

When it is likely that domestic labor sources will be inadequate, the department 
considers the preliminary requests of individual or association employers who 
expect labor shortages and can qualify, under the conditions of the international 
agreement, to contract with Mexican workers. 

The NFLU statement implies a misunderstanding of the certification process. 
On page 4, in paragraph 7 of the document, it states: 

All growers who desire nationals must obtain a certificate of need. Such a 
certificate is evidence that domestic labor will not be available when needed. 
Approval of a request for certification of need is not evidence that domestic labor 
will not be available, and does not guarantee permission to the farmer to con- 
tract Mexican nationals. Approval of the certification by the California Depart- 
ment of Employment and the United States Department of Labor acknowledges 
the possibility of need for supplemental labor during the contract period, and 
indicates that the employer can meet the housing, employment, and wage condi- 
tions required by the international agreement. Whether or not the employer is 
allowed to contract with Mexican nationals after approval of his certification is 
dependent upon the availability of domestic workers immediately prior to the 
time of need, when the initial request is reviewed. The employer's continued use 
of the Mexican nationals, after contracting, is also contingent upon the continued 
unavailability of domestic workers. 

The number of workers for which certifications are approved during the year 
normally exceeds the maximum number of Mexican nationals which may be 
working at any one time, because such workers are needed at different seasons by 
different employers, and the total of certifications represents an accumulative 
total for the year. This accumulative total in 1951 also included additional 
certifications necessary to replace workers lost through voluntary repatriation 
and skips, or to recontract workers needed for a longer period than that covered 
by the original request. It is creditable that some certifications were canceled 
or reduced in instances when adequate domestic labor sources were developed. 

The NFLU statement refers, on page 5, last two paragraphs, to the cancellation 
of certifications of contract Mexican nationals requested for work in the San Joa- 
quin Valley cotton harvest. Table III on page 11 presents an analysis of the 
preseason estimates of cotton labor needs, together with explanations of how 
this need was reduced during the harvest because of the utilization of more cotton 
picking machines than was expected earlier in the season. The indications of 
reduced labor need developed gradually. The San Joaquin Valley total of 
expected needs by county, reported on the California DE-882, Worksheet for 
Computing Farm Labor Requirements (part of exhibit 1) submitted in early 
August, was 114,000 workers. By the time the harvest had started, in September, 
the expected peak needs of the counties, reported on the DE-S81 weekly farm 
labor reports, totaled 113,200. The peak for each county, with subsequent revi- 
sions downward during the season, are shown below: 
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TaBLe III.—California—San Joaquin Valley cotton harvest, 1951—Acceleration 
of mechanization reducing expected labor shortage and resulting in decreased 
need for foreign labor 





Preseason Postseason 
estimate ! estimate 2 


For entire cotton harvest: | 
Total crop for San Joaquin Valley. . awuies sh bales__| 1, 680, 000 1, 693, 000 
Pick by hand ioe bast ....do0_...} 1,080,000 (64%) 866,000 (51%) 
Pick by machine i. niabdain'egugitlices nepuleik tec o}-)- me ee) 827,000 (49%) 
Total man-weeks of harvest labor required __.. : _.| 1, 286, 000 1, 176, 000 
Pick by hand- ‘ , . san man-weeks 1, 259,000 (989%) \21, 113, 000 
Pick by machine ase do..__| 27,000 (2% 4 63, 000 
For peak of harvest, Nov. 1-15, 1951: | 
Peak number of machines operating at one time___- 3, 000 , 000 
Peak number of workers required r J 114, 000 5, 000 
Peak number of workers employed______....--- . 2, 000 
Number of workers short at peak-.__- wieeils Ca ee , 000 
Reduction in peak labor needs due to machine use beyond the pre- 
season expectation number of workers ; : 29, 000 
Reduction in number of foreign workers requested_.- , | 


} Preseason estimates by county (on California DE-882 worksheet for computing farm labor requirements) 
were made in August 1951 by farm placement representatives. Totals here represent their combined 
judgment. 


2 Postseason estimates are preliminary—picking still in progress Mar. 8, 1952, when made, and are based 
on in-season county reports reflecting ginnings and field observations to date, plus about 1 percent for remain- 
ing crop to be picked. 

* Includes labor for hand picking, field supervision, weighing, and hauling by grower or employees. The 
proportion of man-weeks to bales picked was greater than preseason estimate because of harvest slow-down 
due to exceptionally wet weather and adverse field conditions. 

* Includes labor for operation and farm maintenance of mechanical cotton pickers. The proportion of 
man-weeks to bales picked was greater than preseason estimate because of harvest slow-down and work 
stoppages due to wet weather and adverse operating conditions. 


Fresno.—Opening estimate of 27,000 was revised on November 10, 1951, to 
22,000. Peak employment during the week ending November 17 was 21,500 and 
500 workers were still needed to meet the labor demand. 

Kern.—Opening estimate of 31,500 was revised on October 20, 1951, to 26,000; 
and on October 27 to 23,500. Peak employment at that time was 22,500 and 1,000 
additional workers were in demand. 

Kings.—Opening estimate of 12,000 was reduced on October 27, 1951, to 10,000, 
and on November 10 to 9,500. Peak employment was 9,500 on November 17, 1951, 
with no shortage. 

Madera.—Opening estimate of 12,000 was reduced on October 27, 1951, to 9,500. 
Peak employment occurred during the week ending November 24, 1951, when 
8,500 were employed and there was still need of 1,000 pickers. This county had 
unfilled openings throughout most of the season. 

Merced.—Opening estimate of 5,700 was reduced on November 38, 1951, to 4,300. 
This was low because 4,300 were employed on November 24, and there was still 
need of 300 additional pickers. 

Tulare.—Opening estimate of 25,000 was reduced on October 27, 1951, to 18,000, 
and on November 10 to 17,000. Peak employment at that time was 15,500 and 
there was a demand for 1,500 additional cotton pickers. 

The above in-season reductions in the expected labor needs illustrate the 
continuous appraisal of the labor situation by the California Department of 
Employment. The principal reasons why more cotton picking machines were 
used than expected were: Earlier shortages, particularly during the grape sea- 
son, caused apprehension among the growers that picking labor might not be 
adequate for cotton, and that picking costs might be excessive. This stimulated 
the procurement of machines, which were also available from dealers in larger 
numbers than anticipated. For example, one manufacturer which had originally 
allocated about one-third of its cotton machine output to the San Joaquin 
Valley, later made nearer two-thirds of the machines available for sale to valley 
farmers. Several hundred custom machines with operators came in from the 
southern cotton States where the harvest was more advanced than in California, 

The original request of the association, expecting to need supplemental labor 
for cotton, was for 27,300 workers, some of whom were also expected to be needed 
for other crops. The association, the local advisory committees, and the depart- 
ment of employment, all agreed as the season progressed that the number could 
be reduced. Ultimately, less than 2,800 Mexican nationals were employed by 
this association and others in the cotton counties in early November, the cotton 
peak, and most of the imported workers were picking citrus, olives, and grapes. 
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Few picked any cotton. The fact that additional hand pickers were in demand 
throughout the season indicated how serious the labor shortage might have be- 
come had the picking machines not been available. 

The success in attracting the 82,000 workers employed at the peak of the cotton 
harvest was due to favorable wage rates—$3 to $4 per hundred pounds—and 
recruitment through local offices, and through State and regional farm labor 
reports. Not only the Western States, but also the Central States and regional 
offices carried information regarding the cotton labor needs. The chief of farm 
placement reported to the California State Board of Agriculture on October 
15, 1951, “The cotton harvest is attracting in-migrants in favorable numbers, but 
the demand is rising more rapidly than the supply.” 


, 


4. The California Department of Employment opposes the importation of Mezi- 
can nationals if domestic farm workers will thereby be displaced from 
employment 

The California Department of Employment requires every employer of con- 
tract Mexican nationals to hire qualified domestic workers who request employ- 
ment. A few instances of refusal to hire the domestic workers have occurred 
and were followed by the removal of the entire force of contract Mexican na- 
tionals from the farm of the employer and the disqualification of that employer 
for future contracts. 

The recruitment efforts of the department of employment have helped to reduce 
neeils for supplemental foreign labor, as illustrated for the San Joaquin Valley 
cotton harvest. 

In March 1950 a group of workers in Soledad forwarded a petition to the Gov- 
ernor requesting the removal of contract and illegal alien Mexican nationals 
because of unemployment of local farm workers. There were 100 contract Mex- 
ican nationals in all of Monterey County at the time. Steps were taken by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service to remove the wetbacks and the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment set up a trailer office in Soledad to help the 
local workers find employment. By mid-April there were employer orders in 
both the Soledad and Salinas offices which could not be filled because of a short- 
age of workers who would accept employment. On the basis of the labor short; 
age, employers filed a request for 250 contract Mexican nationals. 


~ 


5. The relationship between contract Merican nationals and farm wage rates 


California is one of the States which has used the largest numbers of Mexican 
nationals during farm labor shortage periods; yet, the average hourly wage 
rates reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics since January 1948 show 
California farm wages to be from 20 to 42 percent higher than the corresponding 
national averages. Table IV shows these average wage rates by quarters, to- 
gether with the numbers of contract Mexican nationals in California. 


TasLeE 1V.—Comparison of farm wage rates in California and the United States, 
quarterly, 1948-517 (also showing employment of contract Mevrican nationals 
in California for study of relationship between the presence of Mevrican na- 
tionals in the work force and the wages paid to California farm workers) 


Number of | board or room 
Year and month 2 nationals in 
California? | 


California, 
percent of 
United States 


| Wage per hour without | 
| 


California |United States! 


| 
} 
i 
! 


I a a enced lisa 7, 800 | $0.99 | $0. 77 | 129 
April ; = a ; i 6, 500 | . 98 .74 132 
DORs See ona sacs ou 8, 500 | 1.00 78 | 128 
October_.--- files 10, 300 | 1.00 . 69 145 

1949—January | 7,000 | 94 | ian, 122 
April 5,800 | 91 | 71 | 128 
July 333 53H ee 3, 500 | 91 74 | 123 
October __-_- . of er shasnel 4,000 | 91 . 64 | 142 

1900—January..............- , a 8, 000 | . 90 75 | 120 
April : 7, 000 . 88 70 | 126 
July : Bs i 6, 000 | 89 | 78 | 122 

5 October éien auntie ie ea | 7, 800 | 9S | - 66 141 

1951—January aes sb ; 10, 800 | 95 | .79 120 
April_. 13, 000 . 96 .78 12 
Pe saGoeakc ppbptbdos ae 19, 300 .o8 . 82 120 
SNR 5. Sat 5 ct phe isadsesielniien me bcben 36, 200 1.01 .81 | 125 





! Source: Farm Labor Report, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1949-51. 

2 Wage reported first of the month. 

8 Represents employment of Mexican nationals working on contract in California at mid-month, per 
DE-881 reports by county, California Department of Employment. 
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During periods of farm labor shortage, wage rates have advanced. Since the 
employment of Mexican nationals has increased during periods of labor short- 
age, it happens that wages have been higher when there have been the most 
Mexicans. 


6, Relationship between contract Mexican nationals and the living and working 
standards of California domestic farm workers 

Regardless of the presence or absence of contract Mexican nationals, farm 
labor housing in California has improved continucusly through the years, Hous- 
ing standards are administered by the division of housing of the California 
State Department of Industrial Relations. Regulation, inspection, and enforce- 
ment of housing standards have steadily become more stringent. Local munici- 
pal and county housing regulations have also become more strict, with tighter 
enforcement through the years. The State and local departments of public 
health have also improved regulations and enforcement 

Farmers themselves have assumed leadership in improving their housing as a 
good business measure, because of the advantage in attracting and holding a 
labor supply. Through the years, the department of employment has stressed 
to employers the importance of good housing as a labor supply factor which 
facilitates our recruitment and selection of satisfactory workers. 

During World War IT, a special State agency, the California Farm Production 
Council, was responsible for procuring housing and other facilities, such as 
tents and blankets, which were purchased and resold to farmers at low cost. 
Following the war, the council helped in procuring and distributing surplus 
housing from Government installations, Announcement of the availability of 
such facilities was made through the farm labor offices. Between July 1, 1948, 
and March 1, 1947, housing obtained by the council from Federal agencies and 
resold to growers for farm labor housing, totaled 8,190 buildings at a cost 
of $1,637,882.95. 

After the expiration of the council's activities, the same function was carried 
on by the California Department of Finance, with the department of employment 
aiding in notifying farmers of available units, 

Since World War II, private building has continued to augment the quantity 
and improve the quality of farm labor housing in California. The report of the 
division of housing, in the department of industrial relations’ report for the 
Governor's Conncil, December 1951, states: 

“New and additional employee housing construction from September 1950 
to September 1951 in 173 camps in the 7 counties of the San Joaquin Valley 
totaled $1,007,575, and for 401 camps in the remainder of the State, new and 
additional construction was estimated at $1,290,SS7. These improvements 
represent not only newly constructed housing but include new shower baths 
with hot and cold water, cement floors for tent housing, and substitution 
of concrete block housing construction for tents. 

“A child’s health center at Five Points, Fresno County, built and financed 
by a croup of growers in the vicinity, has been completed and is now in 
active operation.” 

The September 1951 report of the division of housing described the construc- 
tion of 11 Quonset huts by a Merced County association, to be used for dormi- 
tories, office and sanitary facilities, at a cost of $50,000. The same report de- 
scribed improvements in other counties: 

“One camp (in Santa Clara County) which will have facilities for 18 
families is being constructed. The camp will consist of 8 two-room cabins 
with complete kitchen and 10 large tents with wooden floors. These im- 
provements are estimated to cost $20,000, Another operator is spending 
$1,200 to install wood platforms in 32 tents. A large agricultural corpora- 
tion in Fresno County has just recently constructed 26 family houses at an 
estimated cost of $78,000. Another operator has completed four new cabins 
and a mess hall. <A grower in Tulare County has constructed a bunkhouse 
22 feet by 50 feet at an estimated cost of $5,000.” 

The October 1951 report by the same agency states that the cotton camps were 
by no means filled at that time, the help situation being acute, but that the camps 
were in good condition. 

The fact that housing standards required of an employer, in order to qualify 
for contracting with Mexican nationals under the international agreement, 
further indicates that the presence of such workers could scarcely reduce Cali- 
fornia housing standards. 
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7. The Department of Employment discourages the use of all illegal aliens 


By law the department of employment is prevented from requesting from a 
worker information regarding his race or citizenship status. The responsibility 
for apprehending illegal aliens in California is that of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

However, the department has responsibility in the administration of the Mexi- 
can-national program to see that employers who knowingly employ wetbacks are 
disqualified from contracting with Mexican nationals under the international 
agreement. This responsibility has been carried out, first, by wide publicity 
among the farmers regarding the ruling, and, second, by recommending to the 
USES removal of contract workers when the ruling has been violated. 

There have been a few instances of violation. One, for example, concerned 
an instance in Solano County where an employer was found to have illegal 
workers and contract workers in the same camp. The USES removed all the 
contract workers on the same day that the fact of violation was discovered. 
The association employers have helped in preventing such violations by denying 
membership in the contracting association to farmers who have knowingly em- 
ployed wetbacks, since the right to contract for foreign labor is jeopardized for 
the entire association if one member violates the ruling. 

Outside its responsibilities in administrating the Mexican-national program, 
the department continually discourages the employment of wetbacks by informing 
farmers generally of the disadvantages to them resulting from such employment. 
Principal of these, and an effective one from the farmer’s point of view, is 
that the wetbacks are an unstable supply, subject to apprehension and removal 
at any time by the INS. A few farmers have had sad experiences from such 
removals during the peak of a harvest and during a labor shortage, when replace- 
ments could not be found. This is a strong deterring factor against future use 
of wetbacks on the farms concerned, as well as on the farms of neighbors who 
witnessed the experience. 


8. The California State Board of Agriculture 


The NFLU statement, page 19, paragraph 4, states: 

“The county advisory committees of the State of California are composed 
entirely of growers. The State board of agriculture, which caps the pyramid 
of county committees, is composed entirely of corporation farm spokesmen. 
Governor Warren has repeatedly refused to give farm labor unions repre- 
sentation on this board, even though its recommendations and decisions 
affect the wages and other conditions of half a million farm workers.” 

The county farm placement advisory committees are not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State board of agriculture. County agricultural commissioners and 
directors of the Agricultural Extension Service are ex officio members of some 
committees. 

The State board of agriculture functions under the law, as set forth in article 2, 
sections 40 and 41 of the Agricultural Code of the State of California. Excerpts 
follow: 

“40. The State board of agriculture consists of nine members, who 
shall be appointed by the Governor. One member shall be appointed 
by the Governor. One member shall be appointed from the State at large, 
and of the remaining eight members, not more than one such member shall 
be appointed from any one congressional district or from any one county, 
or from, or as a representative of, any one branch of the agricultural 
industry. 

“The members of the board shall be residents and citizens of the State and 
shall be specially qualified for this service through actual farm business or 
economic agricultural training * * *,” 

“41. The board shall inquire into the needs of the agricultural industry 
of this State and the functions of the department in relation thereto * * *. 
The said board, and any member thereof authorized by resolution of the 
board, may make investigations and conduct hearings and prosecute actions 
concerning all matters and subjects under the jurisdiction of the State 
department of agriculture * * *,” 

The State department of agriculture and the State board of agriculture have 
no direct responsibility relating to farm labor other than the responsibility that 
“The department shall promote and protect the agricultural industry of the 
State; * * *” (Agricultural Code, art. 1, sec. 30), may involve consideration 
of a farm-labor problem. 
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The body, functioning under the Agricultural Code as the State board of agri- 
culture, was appointed by the governor, to serve also as the State advisory com- 
mittee on farm placement. The membership of the State board of agriculture 
at present includes eight farmers, each of whom operates a personally owned 
farm in California, and the ninth member—qualifying by reason of his training 
in agricultural economics—the dean of the College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of California. 


9. Confidentiality of information about individual employers or other persons 
under the California act 


The NFLU, on page 20 of its statement to the committee, contends that the 
department of employment of the State of California denied to the union 
certain information which the union argues it was legally entitled to obtain from 
the department. 

The union requested of the department a list of employers employing Mexican 
nationals and the activity, wages, housing, and other employment conditions 
relative to such Mexican nationals for each place where they were employed by 
such employers. 

Access to such information was denied by the department of employment for 
the reason that it is confidential information under the provisions of section 97 
of the State law that establishes the department of employment. This act pro- 
vides, in part, as follows: 

“The information furnished to the director by an employing unit, pur- 
suant to this act, shall, * * * be for the exclusive use and information 
of the director in discharge of his duties and shall not be open to the public, 
nor admissible in evidence in any action or special proceeding, other than 
one arising out of the provisions of this act.” 

It is argued that Mexican nationals are not covered under the definition of 
the term “employment” by reason of the fact they are engaged in agricultural 
labor and that the effect of the Department’s refusal to disclose confidential 
information had the effect of extending coverage of the unemployment insurance 
provisions of the act to Mexican nationals. 

Apparently such position results from a misunderstanding of the provisions 
of the statute, for the prohibition against disclosing confidential information 
has no relationship to coverage for unemployment insurance under the provisions 
of the act. The restrictions placed upon the Department by the State legislature 
in disclosing information are not restricted to unemployment insurance matters. 
The restriction relates to public disclosure all information furnished to the 
Department by an employer, including his name, the job order, and its content. 

Furthermore, disclosure of the information requested by the representative of 
the Farm Labor Union is a criminal offense under section 100 of the statute, which 
provides in part as follows: 


“Information obtained in the course of administration of this act shall be 
held confidential and shall not be published or open to public inspec- 
tion. * * * Any commissioner or employee of the department who yio- 
lates any provision of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


Under the two sections of the State law referred to, the Department of Em- 
ployment of the State of California is prohibited from disclosing the information 
requested and had such disclosure been made, a criminal complaint could have 
been filed against the individual so violating the statute. 


10. Job applicants from the National Farm Labor Union 


Representatives of the National Farm Labor Union have been requested many 
times to send their unemployed members to the department of employment offices 
for placement. Although publicity of the NFLU has referred to large member- 
ship and extensive unemployment, the numbers of union applicants at the 
employment offices of the State have been small. Exhibit 7, a letter from the 
chief of farm placement to Mr. William Becker of the NFLU, illustrates the 
cooperation offered to the union to assist its members in finding farm jobs. 

The NFLU statement, page 9, quotes from this letter. The end of the paragraph 
referred to is as follows, with italics showing that part left unquoted in the 
NFLOU statement: “so that the employer will gain confidence in the domestic 
workers and his desire to remain on the job which, in turn, will do away with the 
necessity of his asking for foreign labor.” 
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E. SPECIFIC ALLEGATIONS IN THE STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL FARM LABOR UNION, 
TOGETHER WITH FACTS AS DETERMINED BY THE CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF 
EMPLOYMENT, DISCUSSED BY LOCA'TION IN THE STATE TO WHICH THEY REFER 


(Pages and paragraphs refer to NFLU statement unless otherwise indicated) 


1. Imperial County 

Page 2, paragraphs 5 and 9—continued on page 3. 

“The manager of the employment service in Imperial County announced as 
early as June 1951, that 5,000 additional workers would have to be imported, 
in addition to the thousands of nationals and wetbacks already in the area— 
not to speak of the local domestic manpower. It should be specifically noted, 
in connection with this statement of Mr. Tom Finney, that he related this urgent 
need of 5,000 more ‘hands’ to the expanded 42,000-acre cotton crop of 1951 
(Brawley News, June 25, 1951).” 

“That the growers do use this supply of illegals is no longer open to question. 
And that the shortages which are claimed in order to justify the importation of 
nationals are, in fact, offset by illegals is shown by the case of Imperial Valley. 
On June 19, 1951, Mr. Tom Finney, manager of the State employment agency in 
El Centro ‘disclosed’ to the press that ‘because of an increased tomato acreage 
and a 42,000 cotton acreage, Imperial Valley will need 5,000 more farm laborers 
during July, August, and September.’ The argument for the importation of 
nationals into this area was based to a great extent on the increased cotton 
acreage. But it turned out that the bulk of the picking was done by Mexican 
wetbacks. So the Imperial Valley Farmers Association made good its case for 
additional thousands of nationals by applying the cropped statistics of the local! 
manager of the State employment service.” 

While the Brawley News, June 25, 1951, did not contain the statements quotea 
in paragraph 5, it is true that a need for additional farm workers because of the 
increased cotton production was expected and given publicity. The Imperia! 
County cotton acreage increased from 714 acres in 1950 to about 40,000 acres 
in 1951. The peak labor requirement during the 1951 cotton harvest was 5,000. 

A comparison of total farm employment and number of contract Mexican 
nationals for the midmonths of July through October of 1950 and 1951 (Source: 
DE 881 reports of county), given below, demonstrates that Mexican nationals 
were used to meet an additional need. 


Number working on Imperial County farms 














1950 
| Contract | Contract | 
| Total | Mexican | Others Total Mexican | Others 

| | nationals nationals | 

sari chinensis gisele eisai snsclatinindeleninnillhdlenitsniastclaieniaitinedlias smal a | | 

Week ending: | | 
bg eS are eee eee 12,150 1, 700 10, 450 | 17, 600 | 3, 400 | 14, 200 
See ee ee 11, 450 1, 300 10, 150 13, 600 3, 000 10, 600 
September 15___-. te ; 11, 550 1,300 10, 250 15, 600 4, 200 11, 400 
CR GD ia, in nntsnidicees 12, 800 1, 300 11, 500 17, 400 6, 150 11, 250 





Total employment in cotton for the dates indicated, in 1951, was as follows: 


July 14 (chopping and beet) 32520. se on cr cingallianad 2, 000 
Aug. 33:11: 200 boeing aid GOD MAIC D noi sc Si iin ecniddctss er biciaes 1, 600 
SE, ch pune MCDOURUNEE SAPNA D AN IN i salelinpskc en nde pte wip siecle 4, 300 
am MN a a hl clea ak le a 4, 500 
COE arene ics 0d MIRED Dicey dicen inside ning ehvetitendaataiadaaind Tie 5, 000 


Tomatoes are referred to in the statement. The 1950 acreage of spring toma- 
toes totaled 2,800. This harvest was completed in the middle of July 1950, with 
a final work force of 100 that week. In 1951 the acreage of spring market and 
processing tomatoes totaled approximately 7,000, and the harvest continued to 
about August 10. The number of workers picking tomatoes in mid-July 1951 
was 3,000. The drop in total employment between July and August 1951, of 4.000 
workers, reflects the decline of the tomato season and cotton chopping. 

The second of the NFLU paragraphs, quoted above, lacks logic. If illegal alien 
workers had been used to meet the increased labor requirement, there would not 
have been need to meet that requirement through the more costly method of 
contracting for Mexican nationals under the international agreement, as was 
the case. The number of wetbacks included in the total employment is unknown, 
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Page 8, paragraph 4: 

“In the Imperial Valley wages for the fall of 1951 were held down to 70 cents 
an hour, although by organized action earlier in the year the workers had 
raised the wage on many farms to 80 cents an hour.” 

On July 1, 1951, members of the Imperial Valley Farmers Association raised 
their rate for common agricultural labor from 60 to 70 cents an hour. 

Page 9, last paragraph, and continued on page 10: 

“In the Imperial Valley local workers lost jobs as pickers and irrigators as 
the number of nationals increased. Evidence of this was submitted to the 
Department of Labor. Such displacement has been extended to the packing 
sheds. In April 1951 a group of 20 domestic workers in El Centro applied to the 
Hubbard Packing Co. plant. The plant was at that time shipping onions with 
a crew of about 40 men. The majority of these were nationals whose contracts 
had already expired. Among the group of applicants were ex-servicemen and 
older workers with sons in the Armed Forces. In spite of the fact that the 
contracts had expired the Immigration Service honored them and the domestic 
workers who waited at the gates were turned away. 

“Migrant workers who have regularly gone to Imperial to man the packing 
sheds in the spring constitute a pool of unused labor power that lies idle for 
several weeks before the beginning of the packing run. These hundreds of men 
and women, according to a statement of local department of employment offi- 
cials, ‘are not usually accepted for work elsewhere because they cannot be 
employed permanently due to the seed season.’ Another reason, of course, is 
that shed workers are discouraged from making use of this waiting time by the 
low wages stipulated for the Mexican nationals. Thus outright displacement by 
alien contract labor is buttressed by the low wage levels which go hand in hand 
with the system.” 

Contacts were made in March 1952, with H. H. and W. B. Hubbard, who in 
April 1951 operated the Hubbard Produce Co. Both Messrs. Hubbard stated 
that in April 1951, they were harvesting onions, were using 119 contract Mexican 
nationals and were still short of help. They denied having refused work to 
20 qualified farm laborers. 

The certification of need for supplemental foreign labor by the Imperial 
Vally Farmers Association expired Aprii 1, 1951. The association request for 
extension of the certification had been filed, but approval prior to that date had 
not been made because of an administrative delay in processing the request. 
The Department of Labor representative completed the recontracting process 
as soon after approval as possible. During such unavoidable delays in approving 
pending requests for extension of the certification, an employer is bound by the 
terms of the last active contract. 

Re page 10, paragraph 2 above, the shed workers who come to Imperial Valley 
in the fall, after the northern vegetable season, do so for the purpose of obtain- 
ing housing and to put their children in school, and to await opening of the 
packing sheds in late December. They are not agricultural workers qualified 
to do field labor and they would justifiably refuse such employment. These 
shed workers are practically all members of the CIO Vegetable Workers Union. 

Page 10, paragraph 5: 

“Women field workers have suffered particularly in the Imperial and Salinas 
Valleys under the head of displacement. During 1951 fewer competent, experi- 
enced women were employed in the fields. On some of the large corporation 
farms in the southern district of Imperial County local women were fired on 
the spot to make way for contractees.” 

It is true that there are fewer women in the fields than there were several 
years ago. These women normally pick peas, tomatoes, and tie carrots. One 
reason for fewer women in this work today is that many American migrant 
families who formerly came here to pick peas and tie carrots have obtained 
employment in nonagricultural occupations. This is one reason for the need 
of Mexican nationals. However, a recent check in the pea harvest revealed 
that about 30 percent of the workers were women and that is just about the 
same percent as in past years. The percentage is larger in carrot tying, in- 
cluding many Mexican women, but the percentage is not so large as it was sev- 
eral years ago. At this time (March 1952) Imperial County reports a shortage 
of at least 1,000 carrot tiers and anyone desiring to do so can go to work 
immediately. The piecework rate is 25 cents net for 8 dozen bunches, com- 
pared with 21 cents last year. Inspection of the payrolls of two leading growers 
in Holtville and Brawley indicates that those who work steadily can earn from 
$9 to $12 daily. 
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Page 11, paragraphs 5 and 6: 

“Over a period of many years domestic workers and growers had worked out 
certain tacit yardsticks of performance and of mutual obligations with respect 
to such matters as pace of work, amount of yield per man hour, care and effi- 
ciency in handling produce, and so forth. Until a few years ago, for instance, 
o use of the back-breaking short-handled hoe was not common in the Imperial 

alley. 

With the coming of the national, those trial-and-error standards have begun 
to go by the board. Alien contractees are completely unfamiliar with historical 
practices that make up employee-employer relations in agriculture, such as they 
are. The first noticeable change with the coming of the national has been 
the speedup. Sorting of fruit and vegetables has become more exacting, result- 
ing in rejection of work done in a manner that domestic workers will not tolerate. 
Field sorting, packing and tying that were once done in the sheds and usually 
at higher wages are gradually being transferred to the fields, where nationals 
do this work without additional pay.” 

The use of the short-handled noe in Imperial County long antedates the use 
of Mexican nationals on contract, so this cannot be cited as an instance of work- 
ing conditions affected adversely by the use of Mexican nationals. Contracts 
with 2 hardware companies and 15 growers revealed the fact that the short- 
handled hoe has been in use in Imperial County since growers started harvest- 
ing lettuce, cantaloups, watermelons and carrots, circa 1906, 

A check on this item was also made in Monterey County, a similar vegetable 
and sugar beet area. Short-handled hoes were first used in the Salinas Valley 
in 1895 by Chinese. When the Mexican nationals came to work on Monterey 
County farms, the short-handled hoe was already in use. 

There has been a slight increase in dry packing lettuce in the field. This is 
because California’s increased population has increased the west coast market 
for lettuce. Lettuce for west coast markets is transported dry-packed in trucks. 
Lettuce for shipment out of the State is still ice-packed in sheds and shipped 
in refrigerator cars. Carrot tying has never been done in packing sheds. This 
is entirely a field operation and always has been. 

Page 16, paragraph 11: 

“In the Imperial Valley as of May 31, 1951, there were some 1,000 nationals 
whose contracts had expired but who nevertheless were continuing to work, 
their documents honored by the border patrol. These men were illegally in 
the United States, yet they continued to be housed and transported by the growers 
to whom they had originally been certified.” 

See discussion for page 10, paragraph 1 above. 

Page 18, paragraph 3: 

“In the Imperial Valley decrepit garages, basement storage rooms and erst- 
while wetback hide-outs were reconditioned for the contractees. In the county 
fairgrounds many of these nationals were lodged as they were in Stockton— 
in livestock pens and exhibition stalls of the annual fair. One of these bore the 
whimsical name of ‘Case de Manana’—The House of Tomorrow.” 

Until permanent quarters could be secured, the Department of Labor rented 
buildings at Imperial Valley Fairgrounds, Imperial, Calif., as a recruitment 
center for Mexican nationals, used from July 1951, to January 1952. The laborers 
were housed in the Future Farmers of America Building, the 4-H Club Building 
and in the livestock exhibition buildings. The latter buildings were resurfaced 
with black top, painted and made entirely habitable for sleeping purposes, and 
were inspected and approved by the State Division of Housing. In January 
1952, the Imperial Valley armers Association purchased a country residence 
of a deceased grower, which it sublet to the Department of Labor for use as a 
recruitment center. Barracks, mess halls, lavatories, and showers have been 
erected. This center is now a model for good housing and feeding arrange- 
ments. The Casa de Manana referred to is the name of the fairground exhibition 
building for modern farm and home conveniences—hence “the house of tomor- 
row.” The building was used as the office and recruitment center by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It was never used for sleeping purposes. 

Exhibit 7 includes photographs of several housing facilities located on various 
ranches in Imperial Valley. All housing for agricultural labor is subject to the 
regulations, inspection, and approval by the State division of housing. 


2. San Joaquin County 


Page 3, paragraph 1: 
(The same) “anomaly was present in the counties of San Joaquin and 
Stanislaus during the picking season of 1951. The Tomato Growers Association, 
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through frantic publicity and with the cooperation of the State department of 
employment, obtained, according to its figures, over 5,000 nationals. A careful 
check maintained throughout the picking season—September, October, and 
November—showed that between 50 and 60 percent of the crop of canning 
tomatoes was picked by wetbacks. In all the forecasts made by the Associated 
Farmers and the Department of Employment there never appeared any indica- 
tion either that the wetbacks had been given any statistical weight or that 
the alleged shortages, by which the importation of nationals was justified, took 
this unseen labor reserve into account. Since the nationals themselves picked 
something like 25 percent of this crop, it turned out that approximately 85 
percent of the work was done by a combined labor force of wetbacks and 
nationals.” 

The Tomato Growers Association did not contract for Mexican nationals. The 
principal association which contracted with Mexican nationals for use in toma- 
tees in San Joaquin County was the San Joaquin County Farm Production 
Association, which requested a total of 4,500 for tomatoes, onions, potatoes, 
eelery, grapes, and walnuts. Of this number, 3,200 were recruited and utilized. 
The maximum number of Mexican nationals working on contract in the county 
at any one time was 2,866 in October, and most of this number was employed 
in the tomato harvest. 

Page 5, paragraph 5: 

“By mid-September 500 nationals had arrived and were working in the tomato 
fields of San Joaquin County. This situation was described as ‘worry-free’ by 
the secretary-manager of the Tracy Growers Association. Yet between mid- 
September and the end of October nearly 2,000 additional nationals were added 
to the picking force. The growers had estimated that in 1951 they would lose 
about 10 percent of the domestic picking force. Nevertheless, they obtained 
enough nationals to provide with this source alone 25 percent of the picking 
crews—supplemented by over 4,000 wetbacks. In early October several hun- 
dred domestic pickers were waiting in labor camns in San Joaquin and Stanislaus 
Counties. Many families who make the yearly trip from Imperial Valley and 
Arizona for the tomato deal were turned away from these camps. 
and shacks were being held in reserve for nationals already certified. 

“The tomato growers of San Joaquin were so well supplied with nationals that 
they did not have to hire, as they usually do in critical years, as many school 
children or city workers from Oakland and San Francisco (Tracy Press, Septem- 
ber 20, 1951). We recall at this point the statement of the Secretary of Labor, 
made in June : ‘We anticipate that we will have shortages despite the use of 
older men and women and youth who are not normally a part of the agricultural 
labor force in California.’ ’ 

Exhibit 8 contains entire articles appearing in the Tracy Press of September 
20,1951. Below is a quotation from one article? 

“Helping (to) supply needed labor are many new temporary labor camps in 
the Tracy area and these pickers, plus workers from Tracy, Stockton, and Oak- 
land, have been sufficient to date to keep the field production well on schedule.” 

The department of employment seasonal farm labor office in Oakland referred 
approximately 400 workers to the Tracy area in 1951. Of the total, 300 were 
city workers ; 50 were students; and 50 were usual farm hands. To Tracy and 
surounding farm areas, this office referred a total of 1,380 Oakland workers, 
including 650 for tomatoes. These figures exclude workers who went to the 
farm areas on the basis of publicity in the Oakland papers without contacting 
the Oakland office. 


The tents 











Below is information for San Joaquin County, showing the effect of the 
increased acreage on the labor needs of the county: 
San Joaquin County 

ini canadidiiedlacaciaas 
1950 1951 

sabe siaiaainiensie - 1 ~ ——_————_—_—_—___|_— spot 

Nn | 23,250 | 43, 586 

Total tons of tomatoes . hak lekintabaces : 337,000 | 717,000 

Peak employment in tomatoes (mid-October) __. acadiitaceleenadtialcbetn as 6, 000 13, 500 

Shortage of tomato pickers at peak (mid-October) ..—_- ~~" : “ 1, 500 500 

Total number working on San Joaquin County farms at tomato harvest peak... - 32, 000 37, 800 

Contract Mexican nationals included above. .-................-.....-.---.--- 0 2, 866 
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Housing for single workers is usually not convenient for housing families. 
Some farm labor camps for families were filled to capacity at times during the 
tomato harvest, but vacancies were reported to be usually available in one camp 
or another. There were unfilled job openings for tomato pickers throughout 
the tomato season. 

Page 8, paragraph 4: 

“In the Stockton area, many growers had paid 90 cents and $1 an hour in 1950. 
The California Packing Corp. asked for and obtained certification of nationals 
at 80 cents. Some corporation farms got them at 75 cents on hour.” 

In 1950, skilled farm hands, such as tractor and other farm equipment opera- 
tors, were hired at 90 cents to $1 an hour. No Mexican nationals were con- 
tracted for such skilled jobs. 

The California Packing Corp. did not contract Mexican nationals for use in 
the Stockton area in 1950. 

Wages offered for general agricultural work in the Stockton area in 1950 
varied, usually by type of work and by facilities. Farmers picking up workers 
for work by the day, and offering no facilities, often offered 90 cents an hour. 
Farmers taking the workers to the farm where they were housed for short 
periods offered SO cents an hour. 

One employer with a large diversified farm operation, affording long periods 
of employment, was reported to have adequate labor at 70 cents an hour at times 
when his neighbors, with shorter jobs, had to pay SO cents an hour. Principal 
reason, in addition to the long-term job, was that the former employer had nearly 
one-quarter million dollars invested in exceptionally attractive bunkhouses, cafe- 
teria, recreation hall, movies, and other comforts which attracted labor, 

Page 8, paragraph 5: 

“Many of these nationals were brought into the Delta district of central Cali- 
fornia to work in asparagus—a type of work which has traditionally been paid 
ona piece basis. In tomatoes (San Joaquin and Stanislaus Counties) nationals, 
handled by Mexican contractors on behalf of the growers associations, were paid 
14 and 16 cents a box; the union had won a scale of 20 cents a box the previous 
season through strike action. The rate for picking the smaller pear tomato 
was reduced by 35 percent in some cases.” 

Tomato picking rates normally advance during the season. After heavy 
picking of fruit at the peak of maturity, the amount of ripe fruit on the vine 
diminishes with each subsequent picking; the worker's possible output declines ; 
and the wage rate is advanced. There is also variation in the Wage rates at 
each stage of the harvest, usually based on differences in the yield and quality 
of fruit in the field, weed and soil conditions, and other factors affecting the 
ase of picking. 

The following is quoted from the Tracy Press of September 7, 1950: 

“In a meeting last night of the newly formed Tracy local of the A. F. of L. 
National Farm Labor Union, tomato pickers in this area voted to ask a wage of 
18 cents per box and voted against the withholding of 2 cents per box for bonus 
reasons.” 

Orders for tomato pickers received by the department of employment offices 
in San Joaquin County during 1950 and 1951 showed the following rates per 
box for the two types of tomatoes, pear and round: 





| 








1950 1951 
Stage of season Seen Re eerie neonate 7 err 
| Pear Round Pear | Round 
cea aad alc alia aad sl iticaitiatiae a2 De ee aR Milas al 
| 
Early.......... a a, $0.17-$0.20 | $0. 12-$0.15 | $0.20-$0.24} $0. 14-$0. 18 
Mid-season _ - - edn “soeaabe -22- .25 -16- .2 -25- .30) 1 .25 
GSS... cca. aaa eee tes eee ee 25 .2- .25 . 30 | 20- .30 
| 





Page 11, paragraphs 7 and 8: 


“In the 1951 canning tomato crop in San Jonquin County, the process of 
deterioration of work standards was easy to see. Domestic pickers will not 
normally cut, shake, and cover vines of the ‘pear’ type. This work is done 
separately. The picker is thus free to concentrate on his special operation. 

“Recently, however, some growers and contractors handling nationals have 
insisted that pickers cut, shake, and stack ‘near’ vines—for a lower hourly wage 
or asa part of the piece-rate picking operation. Carrying empty boxes is another 
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operation which pickers will not willingly assume. The nationals, however, will 
not complain when they are expected to carry loads of empty boxes distances of 
100 to 400 yards across a tomato field.” 

General description of the harvesting methods for pear tomatoes: 

Cutting or removal of vines from ground may be done in one of the following 
ways: 

(a) A blade, drawn behind a tractor, cuts the vine from the roots. 

(vb) A worker with a shovel cuts the vine from the roots. 

(c) The picker pulls out the vine by the roots as he picks (the latter method 
is usually used when the soil is loose or wet). 

Harvesting the pear tomatoes from the vine is done as follows: 

The worker picks up, or pulls out the vine—depending upon which of the above 
methods is used in separating the vine from the soil—shakes the tomatoes from 
the vine and puts them into a box. 

Orders for pear tomato pickers indicated piecework rates. 

Information on carrying of empty tomato boxes: Tomato fields usually have 
roadways across the rows about every 100 yards. Empty boxes (owned by the 
canneries) are distributed by truck along these roadways, Normally the work 
ers would not need to walk more than 50 vards down the row, in one direction 
or the other, to secure boxes. In 1951, because the heavy crop exceeded the 
capacity of the canneries and backlogs of tomatoes were occasionally accumulated 
in boxes not yet handled, there were instances in which the canneries ran short 
of field boxes. Rather than be idle temporarily, while waiting for more boxes 
to be brought back from the cannery, some workers preferred to walk to another 
part of the field where some empty boxes might be available. Some farmers 
used the farm pick-up truck to transfer boxes from one part of the field to the 
other. 

age 14, paragraph 8: 

“This was the situation throughout the summer and fall of 1951 in California. 
In the counties of San Joaquin and Stanislaus, where a large part of the State’s 
canning tomato crop is grown, there was hardly a field where wetback and con- 
tract nationais did not pick side by side. The ratio of illegals to nationals to 
domestics over this entire area was 6 to 3 to 1, approximately.” 

Approximately 50 San Joaquin County growers used contract Mexican na 
tionals in the tomato harvest. Most of those growers were members of the San 
Joaquin County Farm Production Association, the contracting association, 
which stood to lose its entire supply of contract workers if violations of the 
regulation against employment of wetbacks occurred. This association has 
stated that the contract that existed between the association and the individual 
grower forbade the use of illegal aliens by any grower employing contract na- 
tionals, and that the contracts were constantly policed and strictly enforced by 
the association. Employees of the department of emplcyment observed instances 
in which the association was checking the fields of member groups for possible 
violations. No contract workers were withdrawn from this association for non- 
compliance. 

Exhibit 9 consists of a letter directed to employers of contract Mexican na 
tionals by the chief of farm placement, officially informing them of their re 
sponsibility in compliance with the wetback regulation. A State-wide press 
release was issued on this subject. See exhibit 4, press release dated July 
31, 1951. 

Exhibit 10, a clipping from the Tracy Press of August 9, 1951, with the head- 
line, “Cal labor office to be insistent on wetback law,” further illustrates the 
efforts of the department of employment to make sure that employers were in- 
formed of their responsibility. 

Page 18, paragraph 2: 

“The housing arrangements worked out for nationals in the Tracy area were 
based on these considerations. The nationals had to be kept on the ranches at 
all times. Since appropriate housing was not ready, many growers converted 
their cattle barns into kitchens and dormitories. One such barn south of Tracy 
housed 20 men. The kitchen was anchored to the stanchions. Tarpaper walls 
separated the eating from the sleeping quarters. Livestock which had been 
evicted to adjacent pastures to make way for the nationals continued to share 
the same flies with the new tenants,” 

On a farm south of Tracy, near Vernalis, there was a grade A milk barn and 
adjoining milk house that had not been used for milking for 5 years, but had beer 
used for machine storage. These buildings had good concrete floors and were 
well constructed. The main barn was thoroughly cleaned, whitewashed, and 
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new screens were installed at windows and doors. Good tables and benches 
were installed. This hall was also used as a place for workers to meet, enjoy 
music, and play games. Cold soda pop was kept on hand for their use. The milk 
house adjoining was a smaller building built especially to house a cooler and 
sterilizing equipment. It contained a large walk-in refrigerator for food storage, 
a gas stove and cooking plate, with tubs and racks for dish-washing. A good hot- 
water heater of large capacity also furnished hot water to the shower room in 
another small adjoining building. The men slept in large tents in an area cleared 
for this purpose near the buildings. These tents had wood platform floors and 
were lighted by electricity. Plenty of toilets were provided. The camp was 
inspected and approved twice by the State division of housing—once in August 
before occupation, and again in September after workers had been there for 
some time. 

8. Kern County 

Page 10, paragraph 9: 

“Late in the winter of 1951 still other instances of displacement occurred in 
the lower San Joaquin Valley. In the town of Lamont, domestic workers with 
large families—expert irrigators and pruners—were unemployed in the very 
area where the Di Giorgio Corp. was using crews of nationals. On the outskirts 
of Lamont a large Mexican community has mushroomed during the past 3 years. 
It is composed of refugees from the Imperial Valley and Texas. Their jobs have 
been taken by contractees.” 

The Di Giorgio ranch placed an open order for grape pickers with the Bakers- 
field Farm Labor Office July 12, 1951, which order was active until November 13, 
1951. This rauch also placed an open order for pruners December 3, 1951. 
The ranch hired all qualified workers referred. Fifty-three pruners were 
referred. A number of the applicants referred to the Di Giorgio ranch were 
from the Lamont-Arvin area. A few workers refused referrals to pruning at 90 
cents an hour, stating preference to pick cotton at $4.50 per 100 pounds. The 
Bakersfield office had difficulty in recruiting experienced pruners. 

Radio station KPMC in Bakersfield broadcasts the farm job openings of the 
Lakersfield office every morning, an arrangement which has been in effect for 
more than 2 years and is well-known among farm workers in the area. 

The Bakersfield Farm Labor Office reports that no labor organization requested 
assistance in finding pruning or irrigation jobs for its members during October, 
November, and December. There was no demand for irrigators during November 
and December primarily because of some rainfall during this season. 

A farmer in the Lamont-Arvin area placed an order for cotton pickers on 
September 18. There was difficulty in filling this order. The Bakersfield Farm 
Labor Office contacted the farm labor supply camps operated by the Kern County 
Housing Authority in Lamont and Arvin and was advised that all workers in 
these camps were working. On November 28, the employer indicated that he 
still needed cotton workers and was considering using a mechanical picker. 
On December 26, the employer informed the Bakersfield office that he was using 
a mechanical picker, instead of relying on hand pickers. 

4. Monterey County 

Page 8, paragraph 5: 

“In Salinas the pay for carrot tying was cut from 32 cents a crate to 27 cents 
a crate when nationals flooded the valley.” 

In 1950, the most common rate for carrot tying was 24 cents a crate. In 1951, 
the rate was increased 10 percent to 27 cents, the ceiling allowed. A few growers 
were reported to have paid more. After a meeting of carrot growers, at which 
the wage stabilization regulations were explained, 27 cents was the general rate. 
In 1950, when the carrot rate was 24 cents, there were less than 200 contract 
Mexican nationals in Monterey County, and these were primarily engaged in 
thinning lettuce and sugar beets. In 1951, when the carrot rate was 27 cents, 
the number of contract Mexican nationals reached a peak of 1,950, and these 
were engaged primarily in activities other than carrot tying. 

Page 9, paragraph 3 and page 10, paragraph 5: 

“Those who are running this program perhaps hope to see the day when 
domestic farm workers will be taking home pay checks such as those handed 
nationals in the Salinas Valley during the past year—six, seven, and eight dollars 
a week, after deductions.” 

“Often displacement takes the form of reduced working time for domestic 
labor rather than outright dismissal. Local carrot tiers in the Salinas Valley 
have been cut down to daily shifts of as little as 2 hours a day, with no work on 
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Saturdays or Sundays. The reason is that normal crews of 50 or 75 tiers have 
been inflated to 150 or 200 by the influx of Mexican nationals. A loss of work- 
time of 15 to 25 hours a week by domestic workers is not unusual under these 
conditions.” 

Two leading carrot growers, who had employed contract Mexican nationals 
part-time in carrots, submitted payroll data for 1951. On one farm there was an 
average of 62 local workers per week for 31 weeks, and the average earnings per 
local worker employed per week for the period, were $58.88. On this farm an 
average of 46 contract Mexican nationals worked part time in carrots during 18 
of the 31 weeks. On the other farm, an average of 68 local workers were em- 
ployed during 33 weeks, and the average earnings per local worker employed per 
week for the period was $57.01. An average of 65 contract Mexican nationals 
were employed throughout the period, but worked only part time in carrots. 
This farmer reported that 44 acres of carrots were left unharvested because of 
insufficient labor. 

The payroll data did not include information on labor turn-over, so that it is 
not known how many different local workers were employed to average 62 and 
68 workers per week on the two farms, respectively. 

Page 15, paragraph 1: 

“During the past 12 months the same situation has been widespread in the 
Salinas Valley. Certifications by the thousands have been extended to the 
Salinas Vegetable Growers Association. Thousands of illegals have been steadily 
at work in the same fields with the contractees. Prominent growers—those who 
have been most active in putting over the nationals program—have openly stated 
that they will take no precautions to prevent the hiring of illegals, that they 
will ask no questions, that they don’t have any qualms about hiring wetbacks 
even though they hire certified contractees.” 

Below is a copy of a form used in 1951 by the Growers Farm Labor Association, 
principal contractor of Mexican nationals in the Salinas Valley. (See also ex- 
hibit 11.) Job applicants were requested to fill out this form before hirings: 

I hereby make application to_.._------------ for employ- 

Company 
ment as a field worker. 

I hereby state and represent that Iam: 

1. A citizen of the United States. Yes——. No——. 


(If the answer to the first question if, “no,” answer the second question. ) 
2. I entered the United States legally and am now legally within the United 
States and not subject to deportation. Yes——-. No—— 


On August 15, 1951, a team of representatives of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, Immigration and Naturalization Service, and State Office of the 
Department of Employment checked eight farms employing contract Mexican 
nationals and found no wetbacks. This check was made without notice. Neither 
growers nor local employment office knew that the check was to be made. 

Page 10, paragraph 5: 

“Women field workers have suffered particularly in the Imperial and Salinas 
Valleys under the head of displacement. During 1951 fewer competent, expe- 
rienced women were employed in the fields.” 

Women as well as men were recruited in the Soledad area in August and Sep- 
tember by means of panel truck with loud speaker. Some women responded, but 
not enough. 

A review of carrot-tying orders in the Salinas Farm Labor Office revealed the 
following: One farmer placed an order for 100 families June 12. Response to 
recruitment resulted in placement of nine workers in three families including 
women, Four other farms placed carrot tying order for “families” or “men and 
women” totaling 14 families and 150 men and women. Recruitment resulted in 
no referrals except for some singles. 

5. Santa Clara County 

Page 6, paragraph 7: 

“For the county of Santa Clara there are indications that the same process 
of stuffing the labor market with nationals was at work during 1951. In Feb- 
ruary of last year the department of employment reported that unskilled 
workers were in surplus. Domestic workers fleeing from the pressure of wet- 
backs and nationals in southern California flocked to the prune harvest in 
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July. At the same time, certifications were in hand for the hiring of 750 Mexican 
nationals in that area.” 

The Santa Clara County prune harvest does not oecur in July. In 1951, the 
harvest started approximately August 15, and the peak labor requirement of 
14,000 workers occurred in early September. The weekly report by the farin- 
placement representative, for the week ending August 18, 1951, contaimed the 
following narrative comment: 

“This week's hot spell has caused prunes to start dropping very heavy. The 
shortage of pickers is becoming serious. We estimate that about 25 percent of 
the growers have no crews. Price for picking is now being quoted at $11 per 
ton. The shortage of workers extends into all agricultural activities.” 

The number of contract Mexican nationals employed in the prune harvest 
is unknown, but was reported to be negligible. The prunes are harvested pri- 
marily by family groups—the men shaking the trees and the women and youth 
picking up the prunes. Payment is made for their combined operations on a 
piecework basis. In 1951, the rate was from $10 to $12 a ton. Many families 
from southern California normally work in the prune harvest and more could 
have been used in 1951 had they been available. 

The number of Mexican nationals actually contracted and employed in Santa 
Clara County, on specified dates of 1951, together with total employment on 
farms at the same time, follows: 


Total employment 





Week ending Contract Mexicans on Marms 
a ns ile asics sie aN at re ide 85 15, 300 
I ee a a ae ee eas 250 29, 600 
Ang. 18___- Pee ee en SEERA) ER Ee AS 210 | 24, 500 
Sept. 15... .... us : refs ects uhs Bak 706 31, 800 
PT Bits Sei as eet ; z : \ a Ha 500 13, 250 
Dec. 15__ ea “ra ; a3 ; 350 14, 300 


Page 6, paragraph 8: 

“In December of last year official reports gave out that ‘With food-processing 
activity at the usual winter low, unemployment in the area has increased. The 
occupational distribution of claimants of unemployment benefits has shifted 
markedly to the unskilled categories.” At this very moment a large corporation 
brought a crew of Mexican nationals for field work in the vicinity of San Jose. 
Local domestic workers were fired and wages were cut. This operation was 
carried out through the certification of 150 nationals to the Santa Clara Valley 
srowers. The nationals arrived in the area in October.” 

Workers released from food-processing plants and who apply for unemploy- 
inent-insurance benefits are interviewed to determine whether or not agricul- 
tural-employment opportunities could reasonably be offered to them. Workers 
desiring such employment would have been placed. 

Most of the Mexican nationals at work in Santa Clara County in early October 
were employed in tomatoes. Food processing of tomatoes was at a peak at that 
time. 

6. Riverside County 

Page 6, paragraph 3: 

“In May 1951, the date crop in the Coachella Valley was 30 percent off in 
comparison with 1950: and vet the very day this was announced, growers were 
assured that they could ‘get all the Mexican nationals they need.’ (Desert 
Barnacle, May 17, 1951).” 

The date harvest occurs in the fall and winter-—not spring. The crop referred 
to in the Desert Barnacle of May 17, 1951, was grapes. The statement was. 
according to the paper, made by Mr. Yost, the vice president of the Grape and 
Fruit League, a private marketing organization—not a representative of the 
agency responsible for determining the need of supplemental labor. An extended 
quotation of the statement referred to follows: 

“Growers were advised by Yost that as many Mexican nationals as they require 
will be available, but that if they use both legals and illegals, they will lose their 
legal workers through breach of contract.” 

Exhibit 12 consists of the entire article referred to, as well as another article 
featured on the front page of the same paper under the headline “Penalties for 
working wets—legals clarified.” 
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I. L. KEENAN, Depu'ry DirecTror, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 2, 1952. 


Miss ELEANOR M. HaApDLey, 
Staff Member, Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

IeAR Miss HapLeyY: With reference to our request to this office for information 
concerning the responsibilities of the Defense Manpower Administration in con- 
nection with the operation of the Farm Placement Service, the following is 
submitted for your information : 

The President has designated specifically the Department of Labor as the 
operating manpower agency for the defense program. The Secretary of Labor 
has created the Defense Manpower Administration and made it responsible for 
developing plans, policies, and programs, and for reviewing plans, policies and 
programs developed by the various bureaus and oflices of the Department to 
meet effectively the labor needs of defense industry and essential civilian activi- 
ties. The objective of the DMA is to insure that national manpower resources 
are developed and used in such a way as to make the maximum contribution in 
safeguarding our national security. 

Through the several Bureaus of the Department of Labor and in conjunction 
with other agencies, the DMA develops programs to assure (@) adequate man- 
power for the Armed Forces (») adequate manpower for defense and defense- 
supporting activities (¢) adequate manpower for a healthy civilian economy 
(d@) adequate increase in the supply of workers with highly developed skills 
essential to defense and civilian activities. 

The Defense Manpower Administration is not an operating organization. It 
consists of a small highly qualified staff which achieves its manpower objectives 
through the following activities : 

1. Providing leadership, direction, and coordination to the Bureaus within the 
Department of Labor on all manpower programs. 

2. Stimulating and coordinating civilian manpower functions vested in other 
departments and agencies. 

3. Consulting with labor and management at national, regional, and com- 
munity levels in the development of manpower programs, 

The Defense Manpower Administration method of operation emphasizes mak- 
ing the most effective use of all manpower facilities of the Government and 
development of full collaboration of labor, management and other groups con- 
cerned with manpower administration. 

The bureaus and offices in the United States Department of Labor conduct a 
variety of activities that help solve national manpower problems and simplify 
the job of area labor-management committees. 

The Bureau of Employment Security specifically carries out the Federal 
Government's responsibilities in the Federal-State employment service and un- 
employment insurance system. Gathers labor market information to be used 
in meeting both normal needs and defense manpower needs. Helps the States to 
adapt and improve the organization and management of their offices, to encour- 
age employers to use the loca! employment offices, and to improve placement, 
counseling and testing services for workers. Maintains and coordinates a Nation- 
wide labor clearance system for finding and referring workers from other States 
to jobs that can’t be filled locally. Finds ways to get more people on the job. 
The Farm Placement Service is of course an operating arm of the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

In order to secure the assistance of all citizens in accomplishing the defense 
mobilization program, regional and area labor-management committees have been 
established. Regional committees are generally composed of eight members and 
the chairman; four from management, including one from agriculture, and four 
from labor. The area manpower committees are generally composed of eight 
members and the chairman, with equal representation for labor and management. 
Where agriculture is a significant activity in the area, representation includes 
an appropriate number from this industry. A farm owner or employee of a corp- 
oration or association operating the farm or representing farm owners is con- 
sidered as management. When there is a significant organization of farm labor 
in the area, farm-labor organizations are represented on the committee. 

The farm-labor problems are given equal consideration with all other problems 
in the defense-mobilization program. Attached for your information is a copy of 
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the work program, 1952, of the Defense Manpower Administration, Department of 
Labor, which indicates the incorporation of the farm placement program in the 
over-all mobilization program. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. L. KEENAN, 
Deputy Director, 





RAYMOND M. FOLEY, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE ADMINISTSATOR 


The testimony and documents already furnished to your committee at the 
recent hearings on the problems of migratory farm laborers have adequately 
described the deplorable living conditions of these workers. The shack towns 
and makeshift labor camps definitely constitute some of our very worst slums. 
The living conditions of these workers have been probably the most neglected 
in the entire field of housing—neglected by industry and by Government, both 
Federal and State. Of major importance and urgency is the welfare of the 
children of migrant farm workers whose formative years are being spent under 
intolerable conditions. 

The Congress in its declaration of national housing policy in the Housing 
Act of 1949 stated the objective of “the realization as soon as feasible of a 
decent home and aé_e suitable living environment for every American 
family. * * *” Clearly there has been little progress in meeting this goal 
for migratory workers. As existing housing legislation, for reasons discussed 
later in this statement, can only touch the outer fringes of the problem, an essen- 
tial step to any constructive program by the Government is the enactment of 
Federal legislation geared to the specific needs of migratory farm labor. 

In attempting to develop legislation for this purpose, it becomes immediately 
clear that, notwithstanding the importance of the housing problem, it is but 
one part of the over-all economic problems of migrants to which your committee 
is giving consideraion. It thus follows that legislation directed toward meet- 
ing the housing problem of migrants cannot properly be developed independently 
of decisions on other legislation affecting these persons. 

These related matters involve the interests of various Government agencies. 
For example, legislation which affects international agreements with Mexico 
on the in-migration of farm labor, involving interests of the Departments of 
State, Agriculture, and Labor, may determine when and where housing is most 
needed by migratory workers or the extent and duration of that need. Such 
legislation may also deal with such matters as the provision of adequiute shelter 
by farmers or producers as conditions to obtaining labor under treaty arrange- 
ments. The location, type, and volume of housing which should be built for 
migrants may depend, of course, upon factors of labor supply involving interests 
and programs of the Department of Labor or may depend upon a variety of 
related programs of the Department of Agriculture. Developments of new pat- 
terns in agriculture or new types of farm machinery may also affect the location 
and volume of needed housing. The type and extent of assistance which the 
Federal Government should furnish for the housing of farm labor will also 
involve the formulation by the Congress of basic policy regarding Federal-State- 
local relations and regarding the extent and type of State and local assistance 
which should be relied upon to aid housing construction or the improvement of 
housing standards for migrants. 

Any housing legislation for migratory labor must thus be fitted into other 
proposals designed to meet a broader labor and agricultural problem. To assist 
the committee in its consideration of such legislation, it may be helpful for this 
statement to set forth briefly the existing functions of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency which have some relation to the migratory labor problem, and 
then to describe two legislative proposals for Federal action in this field to 
which the Agency has given some study, pending the resolution of broader labor 
and agricultural problems. 


EXISTING HOUSING PROGRAMS 


The Public Housing Administration, a constituent of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, administers two programs of public low-rent housing in rural 
areas under the United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended. The Federal 
Housing Administration, another constituent, has a special program of mortgage 
insurance for low-cost private housing in such areas. 
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1. Federally Aided Low-Rent Public Housing. —One Public Housing Adminis- 
tration program is the rural nonfarm low-rent housing program for which special 
provisions were contained in the 1949 amendments to the United States Housing 
Act of 1937. Under the law, the PHA is authorized to assist local public-housing 
agncies chartered under State law to enable them to build and operate low-rent 
public housing for families whose incomes are so low that they cannot afford 
adequate housing provided by private enterprise. Under this authority the PHA 
has undertaken a program of aid to local authorities to enable them to provide 
low-rent housing for rural nonfarm groups as well as urban families. This pro- 
gram gives some promise of becoming an important means of bringing good hous- 
ing to low-income families in rural nonfarm areas. To date, sites have been 
approved for nearly 11,000 housing units of this character, and 5,100 units are 
under construction. Program reservations are outstanding for an additional 
5,600 units. 

The Public Housing Administration has given special study and emphasis to 
this program and has made every effort to assist agricultural workers within 
the narrow scope of its legislative authority in this regard. However, by the 
very nature of the public-housing program under the United States Housing Act, 
it is not legally adaptable to the needs of migratory farm workers. To obtain 
Federal assistance for low-rent housing projects it is necessary under the law: 
First, that the local public-housing agencies applying for such assistance demon- 
strate a long-range need for housing for low-income families, and second, that 
such local public-housing agencies borrow the funds with which to construct the 
housing and agree to repay these funds over a period of years. Funds are bor- 
rowed by the sale of bonds to private investors. In view of the fact that mi- 
grants who are not year-round residents are not absorbed into the communities 
and the length of their residence is indeterminate, local public agencies could not 
originally comply with either of these basic requirements, if they served such 
families. Also, a small assured rental income is necessary in addition to Federal 
annual contribution for the operation and maintenance of such projects and the 
repayment of capital costs. Accordingly, local public agencies could not ordi- 
narily accept as tenants families without relatively steady incomes and who may 
not be in the community more than 5 or 6 months out of the year. 

Of course, this program may furnish an incentive to migrant workers to settle 
down and become permanent residents of a community and, as they do, they be- 
come eligible as low-income families for tenancy in any public-housing projects 
in the community developed under the United States Housing Act. Local public 
agencies are being encouraged by the Public Housing Administration to accept 
such families as tenants insofar as possible. This, however, constitutes the 
extent of the authority under the United States Housing Act for aiding the solu- 
tion of the housing problem of migrants. It is obviously inadequate for meeting 
their real needs. It is clear too that the basie pattern of the legislation makes it 
unadaptable for dealing with the housing problem of migratory farm labor except 
as a means of furnishing some supplementary assistance. 

2. Evristing farm labor camps.—The second program presently administered 
by the Public Housing Administration in rural areas is essentially a liquidating 
function involving the disposition of 39 farm-labor camps originally developed 
and operated by the Department of Agriculture but transferred to the Public 
Housing Administration pursuant to the Housing Act of 1950. These farm- 
labor camps, which are located in eight States, have housing accommodations 
for approximately 8,500 families—1,650 families in small cottages and apart- 
ments and 6,850 in one-room shelters. In addition, there are tent platforms or 
trailer spaces for 850 families. The camps were built during the late 1930's to 
accommodate migratory agricultural workers on their migrations from place to 
place during the year. Until the Congress directed the liquidation of the 
program and, subsequently, the transfer to PHA of the camps not disposed of, 
these camps were operated by the Department of Agriculture. 

The law directed the PHA to operate the camps as low-rent public housing, 
principally for agricultural workers and to dispose of them to local agencies. 
Funds were transferred with the camps and have been used by PHA to reha- 
bilitate the camps and to bring them up to safe and sanitary standards. PHA 
has executed sales contracts with local housing authorities for 37 of the 39 
camps. Once a sales contract is entered into for a camp, all net income is pay- 
able to the Government but no payments are required of the local authority 
for the capital cost of the camp. On the other hand, if there is any deficit in 
the camp operation, the PHA cannot reimburse the local authority. 
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The larger dwellings or cottages contain two or three bedrooms and meet 
standards of adequacy. These contain utilities—and baths and kitchen—within 
the unit. They rent from $25 to $45 a month. The shelters contain only one 
room, but in some camps they are attached and two or more may be occupied 
by one family. The rents in the shelters containing but one room range from 
$2 to $4 a week for a family. When shelters are occupied by single workers, 
each man pays about $2 a week. Each camp has a community building, isolation 
quarters for contagious diseases, and health and clinic facilities. 

Although this program does, of course, help to meet the needs of the migratory 
agricultural labor group, there are no funds or legislative authority available 
for its expansion. The program is obviously inadequate in size to offer any- 
thing in the nature of real relief to the vast numbers of migratory laborers 
moving from locality to locality as their services are required. 

3. FHA mortgage insurance for suburban and rural areas.—The program of 
mortgage insurance administered by the Federal Housing Administration under 
section 8 of the National Housing Act is designed to assist the construction of 
very low-cost homes, particularly in suburban and rural areas. Under this pro- 
gram, the FHA is authorized to insure mortgage loans made by private lenders 
on properties located in outlying and rural areas where standards of location, 
site, neighborhood, and community facilities are quite different from those 
in built-up city areas. Even under present credit restrictions a loan of up to 
90 percent on a house not exceeding $5.000 in appraised value can be insured 
in the case of an owner-occupant, or up to 8) percent in the case of an operative 
builder building for sale. The required down payment can be contributed by 
the proposed owner-occupant in the form of his own labor in site preparation 
and in the erection of the dwelling. 

Although this program was not authorized until the Housing Act of 1950, 
commitments for mortgage insurance have already been issued for more than 
16,500 homes and applications are presently pending for 1,400 more. It is 
believed that the program will be of growing importance in improving condi- 
tions in these areas. While migratory workers could not as a general rule 
obtain such housing, due to their very low incomes and indefinite stay in an 
area, the availability of such housing aids should encourage and make it pos- 
sible for some of them to settle down in a community. Also, the construction 
of such low-cost housing for others should result in the availability of more 
existing housing accommodations which can be used by some migratory laborers. 


ADDITIONAL TIOUSING LEGISLATION 


The Housing Agency has fully recognized the inadequacy of existing legislation 
to meet the urgent need for an affirmative and constructive program of assistance 
to heusing for migratory labor. The Agency furnished information and advice 
on this matter to the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor which was 
established by the President in June of 1950 to inquire into the entire migratory 
labor problem and make recommendations for legislative or administrative 
action. In June of last year, the Agency furnished to the Bureau of the Budget 
its views on the recommendations of the Commission relating to housing as con- 
tained in the Commission’s comprehensive report to the President. Those views 
were expressed from the particular standpoint of the housing responsibilities of 
the Housing Agency and its constituents, and were in general accord with the 
analysis and recommendations contained in the Commission’s report. 

More recently representatives of the Agency have consulted with and furnished 
materials to the staff of the committee regarding legislative proposals in this 
field. Discussions with the staff and with representatives of the Bureau of the 
Budget have dealt basically with two forms of Federal housing aid concerning 
which this Agency is in a position to furnish certain technical and other advice 
and assistance. As has already been emphasized, such forms of housing aid 
represent proposals which must be considered in the light of future solutions 
of broader agricultural and labor problems, so that any separate discussion of 
housing pronosals must necessarily he tentative and exploratory. 

1. New farm labor camps.—The first form of Federal assistance which has 
been proposed would be similar to the migratory labor camp program which 
the Agriculture Department administered in the 1930's, except that emphasis 
would be placed more on local development and operation of the centers. This 
proposal would also follow to a large extent one of the specific recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. The migratory labor 
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centers would consist of family shelters, with community sanitary and other 
facitities. 

Under this plan construction funds would be made available to loeal public 
agencies who would agree to construct and operate the labor centers in accord 
ance with minimum Federal standards. However, where no State or local agency 
was available to construct a needed center but arrangements could be made 
in advance for such agency taking it over and operating it for the purposes in 
tended, the Federal Government would be authorized to itself do the construction 
work. Any local housing authority established for the area would probably have 
sufficient authority under existing State law to construct and operate these 
centers. 

No return would be required by the Federal Government on the origi! 
capital cost of these centers, but any net income would be required to be paid 
to the Government. Operation and maintenance costs would be paid out of 
rents Which should be large enough to pay such costs. 


Phe maximum amount of State and local participation and responsibilits 
would be required in the pianning of the camps and in their operation. In ad 
tion to local operation und, whereve) possible, local construction, the specific 


location of the centers would be left generally to State and local agencies. 

This approach to the housing problem of migrants has, of course, some defi 
nite advantages and disadvantages in relation to alternative proposals. The 
most important of these are perhaps in the field of Federal-State-local relations. 
The approach described would result in local autonomy and control to the fullest 
extent possible, which is desirable in any event. It would give incentive for 
local participation and at the same time take advantage of the Federal Govern 
ment’s experience in similar and related programs. 

The plan would not, however, be consistent with the view that all or most of 
the financial assistance for this type of program should be borne by the State or 
locality involved. Substantial administrative and other assistance could be fur 
nished by many communities under the existing authority contained in the hous 
ing authorities laws of various States. However, provision of all or most of the 
financial assistance by the States and localities themselves would generally re 
quire State enabling legislation. The enactment of that legislation on a un 
form and effective basis throughout the States confronted with this problem 
would necessarily result in at least great delay, and could result in a discrimina 
tion against the families in areas most needing help. 

Some valid argument can undoubtedly be made that the interstate and inter 
national aspects of the migratory labor preblem justify special action by the 
Federal Government rather than the States. The basic weakness in reliance 
upon State legislation is the fact that States have not already taken more effec 
tive action to meet the problem which has existed for many years 

Another very real difficulty, which has been discussed during the henrings on 
migratory-labor problems is the indirect subsidy that the farm owner or pro 
ducer may receive from housing for his employees, which may give him an un- 
fair competitive advantage over other producers. Housing provided for any 
group of employees could naturally furnish indirect benefit to employers in the 
form of wage reductions or other financial benefits to them unless there are con- 
trols or other factors to prevent it. It is for the Congress to determine, of course, 
whether any such controls are feasible or whether the needs of migratory farm 
workers are such as to justify a program of farm-labor centers, as has been dis 
cussed, notwithstanding the indirect subsidy which it may afford to employers 

If the committee should determine that the advantages of any form of Fed 
eral grant or expenditure for the construction of labor camps is more than out 
weighed by the disadvantages of possible subsidy to employers, the possibilities 
of loans for such construction made to employers should also be fully consid 
ered. That type of loan program would appear to be in line with programs ad 
ministered by the Department of Agriculture on which its representatives could 
best advise you. 

2. Self-help housing.—<Another form of Federal assistance, on which the Hous 
ing Agenev has furnished material to the committee staff is a program of self 
help for the home-hase hovsing of migratory workers. Under this program, the 
Federal Government weu'd assist individual migrant laborers to provide mini 
mum, shelter for themselves and their families. Materials for construction, with 
adequate instruction and supervision, would be made available to them by the 
Government and paid for over a period of vears with interest at the Federal! 
going rate. The Federal Government would preeure from manufacturers the 
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necessary materials or a partly assembled structure which would provide basic 
shelter for a family. If at least partly assembled, it would reduce site labor for 
construction, and it could be erected with unskilled labor to the largest extent 
possible. 

These small houses would be located in outlying areas where employment 
for migrants is available for a sufficiently long period to make such areas 
“bases” from which laborers would migrate for other employment and to which 
they would return. The land for the houses might be obtained from the State 
or local governments, either as gifts or for a nominal sum and title would pass 
to the migrants upon completion of the structure. The land could possibly be 
adjacent to existing farm labor camps or proposed farm labor centers, so that 
advantage could be taken of utilities already installed nearby. The planning 
of the areas where such housing is built would need to be very carefully con- 
trolled to prevent haphazard development. 

This self-help program would be similiar in some respects to the program 
of loans by the Alaska Housing Authority to individuals for housing in remote 
areas. The funds for that program are being made available by the Housing 
Agency under the Alaska Housing Act. 

As in the case of a farm labor camp program a self-help program for migratory 
workers would have some very definite advantages and disadvantages. It would 
necessarily be extremely limited in terms of the vast need for the housing of 
migrants. It may be desirable, however, for the program to be available to 
those who can benefit from it, as 2 supplementary form of assistance. 

To the extent that there are migrant farm laborers with the desire and 
ability to do the necessary construction work with supervisory assistance, the 
self-help features should result in significant savings in the cost of constructing 
modest dwellings at the home base. Such savings might be increased by arrange- 
ments for the exchange of labor services and skills among families participating 
in the program in the same locality. It may be noted, however, that initial 
administrative costs in connection with a self-help program for the construction 
of individual homes are likely to be somewhat higher than for a program 
involving rental housing projects. 

One very significant difficulty in formulating and administering any housing 
program for migratory workers involves the question of construction and 
property standards. Congressional decisions in this matter would undoubtedly 
be reflected either in express provisions imposing cost limitations or in other 
indications of congressional intent revealed by the legislation as a whole. 
In the light of the present wretched housing conditions of migrant farm families 
and of the immediacy of their housing needs, there will be strong inducements 
to stretch any available funds by providing as many units meeting bare minimum 
standards as possible. On the other hand, in the light of the goal of raising 
national housing standards and of avoiding construction of homes which could 
easily contribute to the growth of future slums, there would be counterbalancing 
considerations in favor of adopting higher standards more likely to meet future 
tests of acceptability. While this problem presents itself to most housing pro- 
grams, it will be particularly acute and difficult of solution here because of 
the great disparity between present housing conditions of so large a proportion 
of migratory farm families and generally accepted minimum housing standards. 

In conclusion, the Housing and Home Finance Agency would like to offer to 
the committee the assurance that all the facilities of the Agency are available 
to it in its task of formulating basic legislative policies for dealing with the 
many closely interrelated problems in this field. The Agency may be able to 
be of particular assistance with respect to questions concerning housing costs 
and design. Also, at such time as the committee is prepared to formulate 
detailed legislative proposals in this field, the Agency’s staff will be pleased to 
assist in the preparation or evaluation of technical drafts or supporting materials 
relating to the planning, financing, construction, and operation or disposal of 
housing. 

This statement has not been cleared with the Bureau of the Budget. It 
should be noted that the comments are basically tentative and exploratory 
pending further guidance both from the Congress and the Bureau with respect 
to possible coordinated programs of Federal aid to migratory farm families 
and the contribution which this Agency might make in developing such co- 
ordinated programs. 
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Oscar R. Ew1nG, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
FEeDrerRAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Washington, March 31, 1952. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The hearings which are being conducted under your 
chairmanship on the subject of migratory labor are rendering a signal service 
by reminding the American people of the persistence of substandard living and 
working conditions among migrants. The effects of those conditions are 
especially serious on the children. I wish to express my appreciation, therefore, 
of the opportunity which has been give by your committee to the Office of Edu- 
cation and the Children’s Bureau (Social Security Administration) of this 
Agency to testify. 

This letter, together with the enclosed letter of June 7, 1951, to the Budget 
Director, sets forth the recommendations of the Federal Security Agency con- 
cerning health, education, and welfare among both adults and children. In the 
letter of June 7 we also commented at some length on the significant findings and 
proposals which had been made by the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor. 

In the formulation of our recommendations we have been guided by two gen 
eral principles: 

(1) The basic needs of migrants and their inalienable rizhts are the same 
as those of their fellow men—indeed, the persistent treatment of them as a 
class apart from and inferior to permanent residents is a major cause of 
the continuation of the handicaps under which they live and of the waste 
of human resources which they represent. 

(2) Both equity and economy will be best served by the adaptation and 
extension to migrants of the basic programs which serve the general popu!a- 
tion rather than by the establishment of separate services which tend to iso 
late migrants from the communities in which they live and in which they 
work. 

In general, these principles can be applied to all migrants as well as to seasonal 
agricultural workers and their families. To the extent that it is necessary to 


mike use of foreign workers their utilization should not be subsidized by the 
furnishing to them or their employers by government of benefits and services 
not available to Americans on similar terms. On the other hand, they should 
not be employed under conditions which are contrary to United States and inter- 
national labor standards. 

In the social security field one of the major difficulties is that farmers and 
farm workers generally—which includes most of the migratory workers—are 


” 


now excluded from the social insurance program. Only “regularly employed 
farm workers are covered for OASI. Many farm laborers work part time in 
covered employment and make contributions but do not become eligible for bene- 
fits because of limited employment in covered occupations. If Congress would 
extend coverage to practically all occupations, as recommended by the President, 
migratory workers and their families would have the protection in case of old 
age and death which is already enjoyed by the majority of American workers. 
The present specific exemption of Mexican workers brought in under contract 
should be repealed. It is unfair to employers who employ American workers 
and pay contributions on their wages. It is also unfair to the Mexican workers 
who might otherwise eventually qualify for benefits. 

The President has also urged that the present social insurance system be 
expanded to provide protection on a prepaid basis against the costs of medical 
care and the loss of income in case of disability. The irregular earnings of 
migrants make them and their families quite vulnerable to such costs. 

In most States migrants in distress suffer from laws which unfairly discrimi- 
nate between them and permanent residents with respect to cash assistance and 
medical care. Many States require as a condition of eligibility periods of resi- 
dence which are so long as to affect pegple who have come into the State to live 
as well as migratory seasonal workers. An individual may be denied assistance 
in the State in which he is located and yet be declared as ineligible for aid by 
the State from which he came. The Federal Security Agency has consistently 
favored the enactment of legislation which would establish Federal aid for 
general assistance and which would also require the States receiving grants-in- 
aid to abolish arbitrary discrimination before the States could receive Federal 
payments. Adequate provision should also be made for the purchase of medical 
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care for those who are unable to afferd it. If these measures are enacted, the 
t ederal Government can immediately enter into partnership with the States to 
substantially alleviate suffering from illness and want among migrants without 
establishing specialized programs for them alone. 

It is possible that a simple prohibition against the imposition of discriminatory 
residence requirements might not prove to be a sufficient inducement to State 
action. It may be necessary to couple with such a principle supplementary 
grants geared to the extent of migrancy in each State. This device is discussed 

some tevgth in the enclosed letter of June 7, 1951, to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Kesidence reyuirements ordinarily do not affect public health services except 
as that term refers to personal medical care furnished as part of public assist- 
ance. Such medical care is primarily within the field of welfare. The Public 
tlealth Service of the Federal Security Agency makes grants to States for many 
health programs administered by States without any conditions attached which 
could be called discriminatory. The public health problems which are associ- 
ated with migrancy do not arise for the most part as a result of discrimination, 
bat out of inadequate financial, personnel, and technical resources and facilities 
at the State and local levels. The most fundamental move which could be made 
now to pretect the health of residents and nonresidents alike would be for the 
(ongress to adopt pending legislative proposals, similar to S. 445, to strengthen 
existing local public health units and to encourage the establishment of addi- 
tional ones in communities which are now without protection. Adequate appro- 
priations are also needed for the existing Federally-aided public health and 
hospital construction programs. 

However, even if the present public health programs were strengthened and 
extended throughout each State there still would be special problems associated 
with the migratory seasonal workers. They move in waves which result in 
sharp seasonal peak loads on the public health resources of each locality in which 
they are employed and yet they are not present long enough in many areas to 
warrant the permanent expansion of local public health and medical staffs and 
of facilities. The State governments need to adapt programs to the particular 
conditions arising out of their mobility. Such supplementary services and 
facilities will be more expensive per unit both in terms of manpower and money 
than those whicch are designed for established communities, 

The Federal Government, in turn, might well equalize the financial burden of 
such specially adapted public health programs through supplementary cash 
‘rants and through technical assistance, including the detail of personnel. Such 
details, to assist other Federal agencies, and States and their political subdi- 
visions, in work related to the functions of the Service, are authorized by section 
~14 of the Poblic Heaith Service Act and are a well established mechanism for 
vid in the solution of health problems. The major legislative and administrative 
actors involved in such supplementary assistance are discussed in our June 7 
letter to the Budget Director. 

Maternal and child health and child welfare are covered in the statement 

hich is being made to you by the representative of the Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration. 

In the field of education you are also receiving testimony. The principal 
questions which should be dealt with have been set forth by the letter of Febru- 
ary 7, 1952, from Commissioner McGrath to you. That letter also reminds you 
that the President’s budget, fiscal year 1953, contains a request for authority 
and money to encourage research and experiments. Since then, however, the 
{louse of Representatives has accented the recommendation of its Appropriations 
Committee that this item be disallowed. The committee agreed that for many 
venrs there has been an obvious need to better the educational opportunities of 
migratory children but asserted that “* * * the committee does not think 
there is an emergency need to set up a new program at this time (p. 7 of H. Rept. 
No. 1602, March 20, 1952).” 

Finally, I would like to endorse strongly the establishment of an interagency 
oordinating committee and a public advisory committee. These organizations 
can be a means of expediting action now# They can focus attention continuously 
on the many problems associated with migrancy which cut across professional 
and organizational lines. Lasting solutions for the problems of migrency cannot 
be found through Federal action alone. Other governmental jurisdictions, vol- 
untary organizations, unions, employers, local communities, and the migrants 
themselves all must share responsibility. We should, therefore, regard the 
establishment of these committees as the initial step in a cooperative attack 
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on conditions which are unjust to the migrants, which impair their productivity, 
and which are counter to the health, education, and welfare of the Nation as a 
whole. 

‘lime has not permitted clearance of this letter with the Bureau of the Budget, 
We shall be glad to furnish any further information and assistance to your 
committee and other interested committees of the Senate which may be desired. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscak R. EWING, Administrator. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Washington, June 7, 1951, 
Hon. FRANK J. LAWTON, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 


Drak Mr. Lawton: The President by letter dated April 24, 1951, has asked 
that we review the report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor and 
submit to him through you our views on the analysis and recommendations pre- 
sented in the report, together with our recommendations for executive action 
and for legislation in this field. 

We are in general agreement with the Commission's analysis of the migratory 
farm labor problem and with the recommendations, legislative and executive, 
which it proposes. In particular we would like to stress our coucurrence in two 
basic propositions which underly the report. The first of these is that primary 
reliance be placed on more effective use of local labor—reducing the occasions 
for labor migration to situations where it is helpful, rather than hurtful, to the 
Nation, to agriculture, and to the laborer himself and reducing the problem to 
more readily manageable proportions. Only when the labor supply of each 
colnmunity proves inadequate should encouragement be given to in-migration 
from other areas and other States. Importation of foreign workers should be a 
last resort. However, as the Commission recognizes, we must guard against the 
danger of destroying or unduly restricting freedom of movement of Americans 
which is both a cherished individual right und an indispensable factor in our 
national econamic growth. 

The second basic proposition is that in the long run the needs of migrants 
can best be met by broadening and extending to them the basic services which 
are designed to cover the population in general. This is of special significance 
in the development of new programs, legislative and executive, to promote the 
economic security, health, education and welfure of migrant workers, 

The foregoing general principles are also applicable to migrants other than 
agricultural labor. We suggest that so far as is feasible all types of migratory 
labor be covered by proposals to expand existing programs or to establish new 
ones. In general, our own recommendations are capable of application to both 
farm and nonfarm workers and their families. 

The Commission’s recommendations are collected at the end of its report. 
We will consider them, together with our alternative recommendations where 
appropriate, in the order in which they are there presented. 


I, FEDERAL COMMIPTEE ON MICRATORY FARM LABOR 


We agree for the reasons stated by the Commission that there is need for 
some such continuing body or bodies. However, we believe that the functions 
of public education and of stimulating both governmental and private actions 
to deal with the problems of migrancy are so distinct from the function of coordi- 
nating the activities of Federal agencies as to call for two separate, although 
closely linked, committees. The latter function would be executed by a Federal 
Inter-Agency Committee composed of representatives of the interested Federal 
departments and agencies with a full time chairman appointed by the President. 
The chairman would have a very small professional staff for special studies, 
for facilitating interagency coordination, and for the sponsorship of joint under- 
takings. Primary reliance, however, would be placed on the resources of the 
interested agencies. Only when all techniques of cooperation and persuasion 
had failed would the chairman be authorized to have recourse to the President 

The other committee would be a National Citizen’s Advisory Commission on 
Migrancy consisting of a widely representative group of recognized experts and 
leaders of public opinion appointed by the President. Such a Commission would 
be much more effective in enlisting the interest and support of private individuals 
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and of groups and of State and local government officials than would a body 
containing any proportion of Federal officials. On the other hand, neither this 
Commission nor a mixed body of Federal and non-Federal representatives could 
coordinate the official activities of Federal departments and agencies. The 
Commission should have as its continuing contact with the Federal Government 
the chairman of the Federal Inter-Agency Committee. It would be essential 
that the Commission would also be able to deal directly with the heads of 
agencies on those matters for which they were responsible. The chairman of 
the Inter-Agency Committee would be responsible for providing the Commission 
with the usual staff and administrative services. He and the chairman of the 
Commission would arrange for joint meetings as appropriate. The Commission 
should not need a regular staff but it should be able to do independent fact- 
finding, to publicize its recommendations, to check on the analyses of Federal 
agencies and to make special investigations. To this end it should be authorized 
to employ temporary consultants and clerical assistance and to obtain On reim- 
bursible and nonreimbursible detail the services of Federal and State and local 
governmental personnel. In case of major and continuing disagreements between 
the National Commission and the Inter-Agency Committee or member agencies, 
the Commission should be authorized to take its case to the President. The 
Commission should be further authorized to transmit all its recommendations 
for legislation to the President. 

We would oppose vesting in any committee or commission—whether jnter- 
agency, or public, or both, any policy-making or operational functions such as: 
Establishing policies to govern the Immigration and Naturalization Service in 
arranging for the importation of foreign labor (see Commission’s Recommenda- 
tion III (5)); receiving (and presumedly taking some action on) certifications 
from the Farm Placement Service as to labor needs which cannot be met with do- 
mestic labor (see Commission’s Recommendation III (4)); or of establishing 
policies and procedures for the determination of “prevailing wage” levels (see 
Recommendation III (8)). The same is true of the standard-setting functions 
proposed for the Committee in the Commission’s Recommendations V and VIIL 
The Committee’s function in the development of such policies and standards 
should be advisory only. The Inter-Agency Committee would be free, however, 
to criticize privately and the Commission publicly and privately, findings, policies, 
and practices in any of these fields. 

Somewhat similar committees and commissions should be stimulated at 
regional and State levels. 


II, MIGRATORY FARM LABOR IN EMERGENCY 


We are in agreement with the recommendations under this heading. The 
establishing of any arbitrary limit on the number of foreign workers to be ad- 
mitted in any future year (such as the Commission seems to favor in its refer- 
ences to the number admitted in 1950 as a ceiling for the future) may, however, 
be questioned both as a tacit sanction of this number as a norm and as involving 
a failure to allow for future contingencies. 


Ill, ALIEN CONTRACT LABOR IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


We would favor a more adequate screening of foreign workers (and their 
families) for health defects. We would oppose assuring to fereign workers any 
special benefits in the health field not equally available to domestic migratory 
labor under similar circumstances. 

Our opposition to yesting policy-making functions in the proposed Federal 
Committee on Migratory Farm Labor has already been stated above. 


IV. THE WETBACK INVASION—ILLEGAL ALIEN LABOR IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 
We are in general agreement with these recommendations. In their analysis 
of the problem, the Commission gave too little attention, we believe, to the 


health hazards inherent in the wetback invasion. 


Vv. HOW MIGRATORY WORKERS FIND EMPLOYMENT 


We are in general agreement with these recommendations. See our com- 
ment above on the standard-setting functions here proposed for the Federal 
Committee on Migratory Farm Labor. 
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VI. EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT AND LABOR RELATIONS 
No comment. 


VII. EMPLOYMENT, WAGES, AND INCOMES 


We are in general agreement with these recommendations particularly those 
for extending Federal and State unemployment compensation laws to agri 
cultural labor and for amending the Social Security Act to provide matching 
grants to States for general assistance. We assume that when the Executive 
Branch proposes amendments to these laws they will conform to the principles 
underlying the Agency and Administration recommendations previously made. 

With regard to general assistance, it is an established Agency position that 
the needs of indigent migrants could best be met if there were Federal aid for 
general cash assistance which in each State would meet the needs of residents 
and nonresidents without distinction. We have not advocated a general assist- 
ance program for migrants only. Consequently, we indorse the Commission's 
recommendation that Federal grants for general assistance be coupled with a 
provision that States receiving such aid not deny assistance to any person be- 
cause of his lack of legal residence. However, in view of the repeated rejection 
by Congress of proposals to require States to eliminate residency requirements 
in connection with the present categorical prograins, we are driven to consider 
alternative proposals. 

With respect to both the existing categorical programs and a future general 
assistance program, consideration should be given to the provision of supple- 
mental grants geared to the extent of the migrancy problem in each State. 
The additional grant for each program could be conditional on the complete 
elimination of discrimination against nonresidents or the new grant could be 
conditional on the amendment of State plans to provide for dealing adequately 
and equitably with the problems of migrants 

Such supplementary grants could be justified (apart from expediency) on the 
grounds that: residency requirements are a traditional device under our Federal 
system for fixing the responsibilities of particular States toward particular 
individuals; special Federal aid toward meeting the needs of migrants consti- 
tutes a convenient method of sharing among the citizens of the several States 
the burden of caring equitably for those persons discriminated against throug] 
the traditional residency requirements ; the welfare of migrants, both as human 
beings and as important components of the Nation’s labor force, is of concern 
to the whole Nation; and, finally that coping with migrants’ problems calls for 
special efforts and special expenditure beyond those which a State would have 
to make for the persons it regards as its own residents. 

In order to induce States to participate financially in programs which will 
benefit nonresidents as much or more than residents, it will be necessary to 
offer supplementary Federal aid on generous terms. As a matter of principle 
we believe that 100 percent Federal financing should not be proposed, however, 
until and unless it is clear that Congress will not enact, or that the States will 
not respond to, provisions which require State financial participation. We do 
concede, however, that even the initial proposals should authorize a higher 
Federal share than in present programs. In view of the wide variation in the 
economic status of the States in which migrants are employed, authorization 
should be given for variation of the Federal share according to relative fiscal 
capacity. Matching requirements for the existing programs might require 
adjustment to assure that the Federal Government did not pay twice, i. e., to as- 
sure that expenditures of the additional grants would not be used to increase the 
regular grants. There are additional implications for the present programs 
which would have to be explored before specific legislative language is drafted. 
The comments made in this paragraph apply also to the special Federal aid for 
medical care for the needy and for public health services pronosed later. 

The measurement of the extent of problems associated with migrants is too 
technical to cover here. However, such determinations and their use in the 
allocation of Federal aid in the fields of education and of health, as well as of 
welfare, should be pursuant to the following principles: 

(a) the criteria to be employed should be as objective as possible even 
though it would be premature to attempt to write them into legislation, 

(b) the determinations should be made by Federal, not State, authorities 
but with the benefit of full consultation with States, 

(c) the factors employed should be such that they would not in any way 
provide an incentive to a State to increase the number of persons within 
its borders regarded as migrants. For example, special Federal aid 
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geared to the number of individuals found to be nonresident by a State 
would be an open invitation to transfer clients to the new program 
who were not really migrants. 

(d) It should not be necessary to label individuals as migrants in order 
for them to obtain assistance under the programs appropriate to their 
needs. 

(e) Data which is quite susceptible of manipulation by State agencies should 
be collected through Federal channels or under conditions subject to 
independent verification by Federal officials. 

Whether or not the above standards can be met cannot be ascertained by the 
Federal Security Agency alone. The Labor Department and the Agriculture 
Department are obviously interested. 

If after careful exploration by all the interested agencies it appears impossible 
to satisfactorily measure the extent of migrancy, State by State, then the pro- 
posals made above for supplementary Federal aid geared to such special problems 
will have to be abandoned. We should proceed, therefore, with exploration 
of the technical questions before legislation is drafted. 


VIII. HOUSING 


We are in general agreement with these recommendations, particularly with 
the recognition of the need for Federal encouragement of a greater assumption 
by State governments of responsibilities in this field. 

With respect to point 6 of the recommendations under this heading, which 
recommends the development of camp sites, equipped with water, sanitary, 
laundry, and cooking facilities in areas where seasonal labor need is of short 
duration, we would favor the establishment of mobile camps to be temporarily 
installed at locations where the necessary facilities have heen established to ac- 
commodate them. The mobile camp program during World War I] was success- 
ful. It would be superior to the camp site proposal from a health standpoint, 


IX. HEALTH, WELFARE, AND SAFETY 


We are in agreement with the first of the recommendations (medical care of 
needy migrant workers in connection with a general assistance program) subject 
to our suggestions already made above on the general assistance grant program 
and subject to amendment of the recommendation to provide for grants for 
medical care of needy individuals, whether or not such individuals are recipients 
of public (cash) assistance. You are familiar with our reasons for the latter 
suggestion, and are also aware of our recommendation that medical care of the 
needy be independently financed under the Federal grant program. We assume 
that in this and other respects this Agency’s and the Administration's recom- 
mendations will be followed in developing any legislative proposals for such a 
program. 

As in the case of a grant program for general cash assistance payments, we be- 
lieve consideration should be given to a special additional grant to induce States 
to relinquish residency requirements, or to provide for migrants on an adequate 
and equitable basis. 

We are also in general agreement with the objective of the second recommenda- 
tion for special grants to States for health programs among migratory workers. 
Because of the fact that public health services such as environmental sanitation 
ure not administered on a case by case basis as are medical care and public 
assistance, residency requirements and discrimination against individual mi- 
erants do not have the same significance in the public health field. Conversely, 
special measures can be taken to deal with specific problems in specific areas 
without labeling the migrants concerned as outsiders. Furthermore, a great 
diversity of techniques and of resources must be employed to deal with the wide 
range of problems encountered. Finally, there are already in existence numerous 
Federally-aided public health programs which require only extension and adapta- 
tion in order to benefit migrants. ‘Those programs already enjoy widespread sup- 
port in Congress, in the States, and among the general public. We think it is 
feasible to proceed, therefore, with the formulation of legislative recommenda- 
tions without awaiting settlement of the controversies attendant upon the con- 
sideration of new assistance or medical care programs. We have the following 
suggestions to make with respect to public health services : 

1. Federal assistance to States for dealing with the public health problems 
associated with migrants should not be confined to cash grants. In many 
cases, States and localities are in need of additional professional and tech- 
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nical personnel for surveys, for planning, and also for operations during 
peak periods. It would be uneconomic for the States to staff their agencies 
for such nonroutine requirements. The peculiar nature of the organization 
of personnel necessary is illustrated by the fact that migrants move in waves 
from county to county and State to State. Consequently, the PHS should 
be able to detail personnel to State public health departments upon request 
according to the needs of individual States for reinforce:.icnts. The extent 
to which the Federal Government should be reimbursed sor such details is 
subject to the general conditions concerning financing which were described 
previously. As State and local health departments become more experi- 
enced and better able to cope with migrancy probably much of such staff 
assistance could be phased out but there should be no statutory require 
ment as to when and how Federal fiscal aid and Federal staff assistance 
would be interchanged. 

2. We have already indicated a preference for recommendations which 
initially, at least, are directed toward extending and adapting existing 
programs toward the requirements of migrants, e. ¢., the need for health 
clinies and for special efforts to deal with the diseases mentioned in the 
Commission’s recommendation IX (2). Therefore, the special Federal aid 
should be in the form of assistance which would be additional to that now 
available to the States and which would be allocated among the States on 
the basis of the extent of the migratory labor problem in each State. The 
determination of the total amount available annually for allocation (or 
personnel assistance) and the total amount available to each State would 
require not only a consideration of quantitative extent of the problem but 
also of the special, additional costs which would follow from the amend- 
ment of State plans to provide for adequate public health services to 
migrants. 

3. Only such medical care as is of a character incidental to public health 
services could be furnished. The peculiar public health problems presented 
by concentrations of migratory workers would support considerable latitude 
in this respect but no medical care should be furnished that would not be 
furnished as an incident to a public health service available to residents in 
similar situations. The problem of meeting tite costs of medical care 
xenerally is one which should be handled throuch proposals applicable to 
the population generally, e. ¢., through health insurance, or in the case of 
the needy, through public assistance programs, 

4. Similarly additional grants are needed to help States meet the special 
problems of maternity care and of health and welfare services for children 
in families of migratory workers. More could be done through coordinated 
planning under existing authorizations if they were fully implemented by 


appropriations. Services provided should be a part of the maternal and 
child health, crippled children’s and child welfare services programs in the 
States. If special grants are to be authorized, some modification of the 


allotment formulae would be required in Title V of the Social Security Ac 
particularly part 3 relating to the child-welfare services 
The third point under the Commission's recommendation IX—to condition 
United States Employment Service referrals on a finding that the State and 
counties concerned do not deny medical care on the ground of nonresidence, aud 
upon hospitals admitting migrants on the same basis as residents—does not 
seem to us to be very practical. The problems involved, i. e., the general un 
availability of free medical care and the traditional restriction of Stat: nd 
local financing of such medical care as may be available to residents, are prob 
lems which must be met, if at all, directly along the lines indicated above. Tos 
pitals are generally open to migrant and resident alike, provided the bill is paid 
We agree with the fifth point recommending extension of the coverage of thy 
old-age and survivors’ insurance system to all agricultural workers including 
migratory workers. Enactment of this recommendation would reduce the need 


for some of the other and special measures for these workers. The migratory 
farm worker depends on a number of short-term jobs for his livin The 1950 
amendments made coverage available to the regularly employed farm hat 

the 1,050.000 hired farm workers not covered include this micrator; roup 


When death or old age cuts off income from agricultural or other work, th 
ing need for Federal insurance benefits is just as great f 
for other members of the labor force. Indeed, due to the limited and insecur 
conditions of his employment, it is greater. OAST is a Federal program a 
vers an individual continuously regardless of movement from State to State 
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and is therefore particularly suitable for migrant workers. Feasible plans are 
available to overcome the administrative problems which have heretofore been 
advanced as an argument against this coverage. Many migrant farm workers 
now contribute to the OASI program with little possibility of qualifying for 
benefits. In 1948, for example, as many as 55 percent of all farm workers had 
contributed to the program at some time since its inception but only 16.5 percent 
had contributed long enough to be insured. 

In addition to the recommendations made by the Commission in the health 
and welfare field, we would recommend that Federal grants be made available 
to States for family welfare services. Federal support of such grants on a gen- 
eral basis has already been endorsed by this agency and the administration (see 
H. R. 2892, Sist Cong.), and would seem particularly pertinent in connection 
with the many and complex needs of migrant farm labor for such services. 
Since relatively little State expenditures would be required, and for other rea- 
sons, it is unlikely that a prohibition against discrimination on the basis of 
legal residence as a condition to such grants would be strongly opposed. 


X. CHILD LABOR 
We are in general agreement with these recommendations, 
XI. EDUCATION 


We are in general agreement with these recommendations with the exception 
of the proposal made in point (2) that the Agricultural Extension Service supply 
the families of migratory farm workers with instruction in nutrition, home- 
making, infant care, sanitation, and similar subjects. We recommend instead 
that educational needs of adult migrants, as well as those of their children, should 
be regarded and treated as an integral responsibility of the State school systems 
and soundly based on local school cooperation. 

The Commission’s report accurately sets forth the facts concerning the peculiar 
problems involved relating to the education of migratory farm laborers and their 
children, so far as we know them. These problems arise not only from far- 
reaching social and economic forces, but from the basic principles and patterns 
governing the administration of public education in the United States. To date 
comparatively little attention has been given to the education of migrants, either 
in the States that serve as home bases for these American workers and their 
children, or in the States where they work and in which they contribute substan- 
tially to the agricultural economy. Almost nothing at all has thus far been done 
jointly or cooperatively by the State school authorities involved in recognizing 
the peculiar inter-State problems of the migrants, or in providing educational 
services for them which are sound and effective. Very few significant experi- 
ments relating to these problems are on record. None crossing State lines has 
come to our notice. 

The cooperative effort in developing sound programs to meet these problems, 
which the report recommends be spearheaded by the proposed Federal Committee, 
will require that a great deal of work be done by the Office of Education (a) in 
carefully studying the complex educational problems involved, (%) in bringing 
together for conference and cooperation the State school authorities of States 
jointly entailed, (c) in inaugurating and facilitating sound experiments in 
public education, (d) in giving leadership in amendng or supplementing State 
laws and regulations looking toward the development of better education services 
for these people. 

It does not at this time seem clear what supplementary financial aids should 
be requested for the education of migratory laborers and their children, or under 
what conditions and through what formulas such funds should be expended 
within the several States. It is felt that a great deal more study is needed, that 
careful experimentation should be projected, and that much work should be done 
jointly by State school authorities, State educational institutions, and other 
civil-minded social agencies and organizations before sound Federal-State aid 
programs for children of migrant agricultural workers can be recommended. 

In conclusion, we are impressed by the fact that many of the problems of the 
migrants present challenges to the Nation similar in a number of aspects to 
those which arose out of the Industrial Revolution. Indeed, in several important 
respects, it appears that a parallel to industrialization is now under way in 
agriculture, e. g., the mechanization of certain crops and the rise of large cor- 
porate farms. There was a time when efforts to solve social problems of indus- 
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trial workers were met with the assertion that cheap labor, and preferably 
cheap immigrant labor, was essential to productivity and prosperity. Time and 
the results of intelligent public and private action have thoroughly exploded that 
notion. We are confident that despite the grave complexity of both the policy 
and technical questions involved cooperative efforts by government, labor, agri- 
culture and civic and religious groups stimulated by positive Federal leadership 
will result in migrants coming into their own as fellow Americans and in perma- 
nent improvements in the economic health of agriculture and of other enterprises 
which employ significant numbers of migrants. To these ends we stand ready to 
contribute the resources of the Federal Security Agency. 
Sincerely yours, 


JOHN L. THURSTON, 
Acting Administrator. 


LEONARD A, SCHEELE, SURGEON GENERAL, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


FEDERAL Securtiry AGENCY, 
PusLic HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1952. 
Hon. Husert H. HuMpirey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. CuAIRMAN: This is in reply to the request which we received by 
telephone from Miss Hadley of your subcommittee staff for data on the activities 
and expenditures of the Public Health Service pertaining to the migratory-labor 
recruitment program (Mexican). 

No direct appropriations for activities related to this program have been made 
to the Public Health Service. Rather, our activities have been financed through 
transfers of funds from Department of Labor appropriations. The first of 
these fund transfers was made on August 24, 1951, and the total amount trans- 
ferred through January 15, 1952, was $120,000. 

The principal function of the Service in this program has been the medical 
examination of farm laborers recruited in Mexico to determine their admissibility 
into the United States. The dimensions of this medical-screening program are 
indicated by the fact that a total of 144,669 such workers were admitted to this 
country through December 31, 1952. Because of the fact that funds for this 
program were not made available to the Service until August, and because of the 
lack of certain technical facilities at the five examining centers in Mexico, it 
was not possible to administer serologic tests and X-ray examinations to the 
workers recruited during the initial stages of the program. Arrangements were 
subsequently made, however, to cover these phases of the examination at recep- 
tion centers on the United States side of the border. Insofar as practicable in 
view of the fluctuations in numbers of individuals to be examined, complete 
medical-screening examinations were provided for workers recruited during the 
later stages of the program. 

In addition to this statutory function of medical examination, the Publie 
Health Service, at the request of the Department of Labor, has also furnished 
limited medical care for Mexican laborers at the reception centers established 
in five United States border cities. These services included : 1.372 visits to nurses 
for minor care ; 480 visits to physicians at camps; 125 visits to contract physicians. 

I hope that this information covers the points of particular interest to your 
subcommittee. Please let me know if we can provide any further data on this 
rr other heaith programs which may be of concern to your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, , 
LEONARD A, SCHEELE, 
Surgeon General. 
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RIcHARD NIXON, UN(reD STATES SENATOR 


UNrrep Sratres SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
February 28, 1952. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, Washinaton, D. C. 

Dear Husert: I am enclosing herewith copy of a letter from T. N. Finney, 
manager, El Centro and Brawley offices of the California Employment, to B. A, 
Harrigan, secretary-manager of the Imperial Valley Farmers Association. 

I would appreciate it if you would give the facts set forth in this letter consid- 
eration during the deliberations of your committee. 

With ali good wishes, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


540 Srare S1TREET, EL CENTRO, CALIF 
February 21,1952. 
Mr. B. A. HARRIGAN, 
Secretary-Manager, Imperial Valley Farmers Association, 
El Centro, Calif. 

DEAR Mr. HARRIGAN: In confirmation of our telephone conversation of today, 
I should like to state the following : 

Since the use of Mexican nationals in Imperial Valley, we have had a written 
agreement with your association [Imperial Valley Farmers Association] to the 
effect that you would accept and place in agricultural employment all qualified 
domestic agricultural workers that were referred to your organization by our El 
Centro and Brawley offices, and this agreement was to remain in effect as long 
as we had Mexican nationals working in Imperial County. 

I can state positively that this agreement has been rigidly lived up to. As 
you will remember, there were several instances where agricultural laborers 
refused referral to carrot tying because they did not like the work. But it was 
your contention that this was and is agricultural work, and that you were in 
your rights and living up to your agreement in offering them such employment. 
Because of this refusal by a number of agricultural workers of carrot tying, 
we investigated the average wages earned in this work and found that those 
who applied themselves actually earned better wages than the regular 70 cents 
an hour, which is the prevailing wage for general agricultural workers, exclusive 
of operating mechanical equipment. 

Instruction fr is our headquarters office is to the effect that, whenever you or- 
ganization fails to place such agricultural workers or does not offer them agri- 
cultural employment, we are to immediately notify our farm-placement super- 
visor to that effect. We can further state that so far it has not been necessary 
for us to do this. 

You understand, of course, that this agreement existing between our depart- 
ment and your organization does not apply on skilled agricultural labor, as 
Mexican nationals are not permitted to engage in activities such as tractor 
operators, hay balers, or any other operation of mechanical equipment which is 
considered skilled. 

Yours truly, 
T. N. FINNEY, 
Manager, El Centro and Brawley Offices, California Employment Service. 


COUNTY OF IMPERIAL, 
Rl Centro, Calif., March 14, 1952. 
Hon. RicHArD NIxON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Nrxon: Enclosed is a report [to Edward F. Hayes, chief, farm place- 
ment, California Department of Employment] by Tom Finney |manager, El Cen- 
tro and Brawley cffi‘es of farm placement] which is self-explanatory for your file. 

Very truly yours, 
B. A. HARRIGAN, 
Agricultural Commissioner. 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT, 
Fl Centro, Calif., March 8, 1952. 
Mr. Epwarp F. Hayes, 
Chief, Farm Placement, Department of Employment, 
Nacramento, Calif. 
Dear Str: Confirming our telephone conversation of Thursday, March 6, the 

following is report of investigation made covering the information you 
us to secure! 


asket 


1. Copies of the Brawley News for Tuesday, June 19, and Monday, June 25, 
1951 ; copy of the Imperial Valley Press for Monday, June 25, not available, copy 
for Tuesday, June 19, attached. However, the issue for June 25 contained no 
reference to farm labor. 

2. Contacts were made with Mr. H. H. Hubbard and Mr. W. B. Hubbard who 
in April 1951 operated the Hubbard Produce Co. in a joint partnership. Since 
then they have dissolved partnership and are operating separately. Both of 
them stated that in April 1951 they were harvesting onions, were using 119 
Mexican nationals and were short of help and were putting to work every man 
Who applied for agricultural labor. ‘The statement that fhey had refused work 
to 20 qualified farm laborers was ridiculous and absolutely false, as they were 
needing all the labor they could get. Their records do not show if any of the 
Mexican nationals’ contracts had expired during April 1951, but if they had 
they would have promptly returned the men to the Imperial Valley Farmers 
Association for recontracting or if they had been here a year—for repatriating 
to Mexico. In the harvesting of onions they are plowed up, the dirt shaken 
from them, graded, sorted, and then sacked in cotton bags, Onions are not 
packed. For about a week the sacking Was done in a shed, but they were in- 
formed by the manager of the farmers association they they could not use Mex- 
ican nationais in the sheds and, immediately upon receiving this information 
the Mexican nationals were put back in the fields. 

3. The farni-labor strike started in May 1951, investigators of the California 
department of employinent estimated that af no time were there more than 150 
workers out on strike. By the first of July the strike to all intents and purposes 
was over. On July 1 the Imperial Valley Farmers Association raised the 


prevailing wage for common agricultural labor from 60 cents per hour to 70 

cents per hour, and this is the hourly rate paid in effect at this time. Personal 

and telephone contacts with 20 large and small growers failed to reveal a single 
} 


case Where common or “stoop” agricultural Jabor had ever been paid SO cents 


an hour, as has been alleged. 

4. The shed workers who come to Thuperial Valley in the fall of the year after 
the vegetable season has ended up North do so for the purpose of obtaining 
housing and to put their children in school and to await the opening of the 
packing sheds the latter part of December. They are not agricultural workers 
and most certainly are not qualified to do stoop labor and they would justifiably 
refuse if such employment was offered them. These shed workers are practi 
cally all members of the CIO Vegetable Workers Union. 

5. It is true that there are fewer women working in the harvest fields today 
than were several years ago. The only work these women have ever done is in 
picking peas, tomatoes and tieing carrots. One reason for this is that many of 
the American domestic farm laborers who formerly came here to pick peas and 
tie carrots have obtained employment in defense industries and that is one 
reason growers have to augment their labor foree with Mexican nationals. 
However, a recent check in the pea harvest revealed that about 30 percent of 
the workers are women and that is just about what it was several years ago. 
The percentage is larger in carrot tieing, although we still have Mexican women 
tieing carrots but not in as large numbers as formerly. In picking peas and 
ticing carrots the women compare favorably with men and they were most 
eertainly never fired from the fields and supplanted by Mexican nationals. At 
this time we are short at least a thousand carrot tiers and anyone who desires 
this sort of employment can go to work immediately. The piece-work basis is 
25 cents net for 8 dozen bunches, as against 21 cents last year and those who 
will get out and work steadily earn from $9 to $12 daily and this was verified 
by inspection of the payrolls of the Maggio Co., Holtville, Calif., and the Arena 
Co... Brawley, Calif. 

6. Contacts with the Imperial Hardware Co., the Desert Hardware Co. and 
15 growers reveal the fact that the short-handled hoe has been in use since 
growers first started harvesting lettuce, cantaloupes, watermelons and carrots, 
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circa 1906. Experiments proved that in using the short-handled hoe, production 
was from 35 to 40 percent higher than when using the long-handled hoe, for the 
reason that more efficient weeding and thinning could be done; with the long- 
handled hoe too many of the plants were chopped out with the weeds. Until 
last year no cotton has been grown in Imperial Valley (with the exception of 
small acreage in Bard district) for nearly 15 years. Fifteen years ago long- 
handled hoes were used in chopping cotton, but the growers found out that a 
much more efficient job could be done in cotton with the short-handled hoe, 
consequently, most of the cotton chopping was done with the short-handled hoe. 
From the time agriculture was first started in Imperial Valley most of the stoop 
labor was and still is being done by Mexicans, Fillipinos, and a few Hindus. The 
white domestic farm laborer has never learned to use the short-handled hoe 
and in most cases refuses to try. During the pea freeze 5 years ago we trans- 
ferred approximately 300 pea pickers to thinning and weeding lettuce and car- 
rots, 90 percent of them quit the first day and the rest were through the next day. 

7. Investigation with various growers failed to show any decided increase in 
dry pack in the field. Most of the field dry packing is done for the west coast 
markets, hauled by trucks. We visited one field yesterday afternoon where let- 
tuce was being dry packed and the work was being done by a Filipino crew, 
under an American-Mexican foreman. As far as we know none of this work is 
being done by Mexican nationals. However, Mr. B. A. Harrigan, secretary- 
manager Imperial Valley Farmers Association contends if they were doing it, 
it would not be a violation of the agreement as it is most certainly stoop labor 
in the fields and consists in cutting the lettuce and placing it in crates instead 
of loading on a truck to take to the packing shed. Carrot tieing has never 
been done in the packing sheds, this is entirely a field operation and has always 
been. 

8. As a purely temporary measure, until permanent quarters could be secured, 
the Department of Labor rented the buildings at the Imperial Valley Fair 
Grounds, as a recruit center for the Mexican nationals. These fair buildings 
were used from July 1951 to January 1952. The laborers were housed in the 
Future Farmers of America building, the 4-H Club building, and in the livestock 
exhibition buildings. These latter buildings were resurfaced with black top, 
painted and made entirely habitable for sleeping purposes, and were inspected 
and passed by the State housing authorities. In January 1952 the Imperial 
Valley Farmers Association purchased the palatial country residence of Fred 
Bright, deceased, and sublet to the United States Department of Labor. The 
recruit center is now located there. Barracks, mess halls, lavatories, shower 
baths have been erected and as a result this center is now a model of the finest 
example of good housing and feeding for any like place in the United States. 
Enclosed are photographs taken of several of the housing facilities on various 
ranches in Imperial Valley. All housing for agricultural labor is under State 
government inspection and must be kept up to the standard required by law. 

The Casa de Manana referred to in your telephone conversation with me is 
the name of an exhibition building in which are housed during the fair modern 
farm and home conveniences—hence “the house of tomorrow.” This building 
was used during the tenure of the Department of Labor as the office and recruit- 
ment center. It was never used for sleeping purposes. 

9. A dozen growers of cantaloupes were questioned about the claim that 40 
domestic workers were equivalent to 150 Mexican nationals in capping canta- 
loupes and usually work on a piecework basis of $8 per thousand, some of these 
local Mexicans and Filipinos who have become very proficient in capping canta- 
loupes and usually work on a piece-work basis of $8 per thousand, some of these 
men can and do average 2,000 caps placed daily. This is, of course, better than 
the general average which runs between 1,200 and 1,500 daily. But the idea 
that 40 local workers can do nearly four times as much as a like number of 
Mexican nationals is preposterous. 

10. A recent survey conducted on the Joe Maggio, Inc., ranches revealed that 
the Mexican nationals after approximately a week of training in carrot tying 
averaged about the same in daily wages as the local workers. A few of the 
Mexicans and Filipinos with vears of experience average better, but they are 
the exceptions. The present average earnings for the Mexican nationals and 
local domestic workers is between $8 and $9 per day. We have about 150 
Navajo Indians imported from Arizona tying and bunching carrots, while the 
quality of their work is uniformly good, they are much slower workers than 
the locals and nationals, the Navajos average about $4.40 per day, about half 
what the locals and nationals are earning. 
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In compiling this information we have talked with several growers, large and 
small, with field foremen, with the hardware companies who sell the short- 
handled hoe, with Mr. I. De Haaf, head of the Department of Labor recruitment 
center, Mr. B. A. Harrigan, secretary-manager of the Imperial Valley Farmers 
Association, with several local workers, Mexican nationals and the information 
given is correct and can be verified. 

The enclosed pictures are through the courtesy of the Imperial Valley Farm 
Association, and were made by Hetzel, the photographer. 

It has been and will continue to be the unfailing policy of the manager of 
this office to be strictly neutral between the farm labor union and the growers 
During the farm labor strike we rigidly adhered to this policy and made no 
referrals to the growers or agricultural labor. Our job as we see it is to render 
a service to farm labor and the growers securing farm jobs for all qualified 
farm laborers. We have seen to it that the written agreement we have with 
the Imperial Valley Farmers Association to the effect that as long as we have 
Mexican nationals in Imperial Valley they will place all qualified farm labor 
we send them in agricultural jobs is rigidly lived up to, and this has been done 
We further state emphatically that not one single domestic laborer has been 
supplanted by a Mexican national. It is known that the manager of this office 
has been criticized by farm labor officials for certifying to the need of Mexican 
nationals to assist in planting, weeding, thinning, and harvesting the crops. 
Union officials contended that (and I quote) “If the growers paid a decent 
living wage there would be sufficient experienced farm laborers here to handle 
all of the crops.”” And that statement is most certainly not true, regardless 
of the price paid there was not enough local and domestie labor available to 
harvest the crops. And without the assistance of the Mexican nationals there 
would have been a loss of production, or else the growers would have had to 
utilize “wet” Mexicans, which, of course, is far worse than using the Mexican 
nationals. Every time we certify to the need of Mexican nationals, a clearance 
order is sent by headquarters through the State endeavoring to recruit domes- 
tic labor and the results are practically nil, because this farm labor is also 
needed elsewhere. We fail to understand why certain union officials attempt 
to distort the facts and attempt to make the conditions far worse than they 
actually are. For example in April 1951 a union meeting was held in the Hidalgo 
Hall in Brawley. The day following this meeting a union official called me and 
stated that at this meeting there were more than 500 qualified agricultural 
laborers who were unemployed and they wanted jobs. He was immediately 
told to send these workers to our Brawley or El Centro offices, whichever was 
more convenient to them and they would be placed immediately in farm labor. 
For 3 weeks thereafter we questioned each farm labor applicant who came to 
our offices to ascertain if he had been sent by the union and we compiled a total 
list of 17. We called union headquarters and asked where the 500 laborers were— 
their only reply was to the effect that they might have found jobs for them- 
selves, but that they would continue to send those who were looking for work 
to our offices. Later I was informed by a representative of our headquarters 
office in Sacramento that he understood formal protest had been made to Wash- 
ington to the effect that I had refused to place these applicants, 

As long as we have Mexican nationals employed in Imperial County we will 
guarantee to place in agricultural work each and every applicant who applies 
at the El Centro or Brawley office, provided he will accept the farm labor we 
have available and is qualified to do the work. And under no circumstances 
will we ever certify to the need of Mexican nationals until we have thoroughly 
investigated and know that these Mexican nationals are required and that 
they will not supplant one single local or domestic worker. Now I don’t know 
what more anyone can ask, 

T. N. FINNEY, 
Manager, El Centro and Brawley O fices. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


This statement relative to the farm migratory labor problem is submitted on 
behalf of the American Farm Bureau Federation, an organization of 1,452,210 
farm families, located in 47 States and Puerto Rico. 

Migratory workers fulfill an important function in our expanding agricultural 
production. We think it important that in the consideration of the problem 
that we review some of the basic factors involved. 
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The fundamental factor affecting the question of migratory farm workers is 
seasonality of farm work. Total employment in agriculture is a highly variable 
factor. Here are some comparisons from the farm-employment reports of the 
United States Department of Agriculture: 


Total employment in agriculture 


Millions of workers 


| September | December 








I hice cide haadclieriiai ces teeta a creiaSaloeneaainab ine aang Pict ae 15.0 7.2 
Es bocce hab carcass bing aitaiincanria cakecabaieahin ei teen a amonaeacmibibaeaeials 14.7 71 
Di <nrvbbeteeskkenenatiel dnphtaaehiniminmenliedas ci a ier sina 13.7 6.7 
SE <¢socegnees ical w panty endiis cat. adie vk dabamesie detail tise aiatnsalicnci ie mili Gutsase oe 13.4 6.5 


It will be noted that total employment in agriculture during the 
peak month of September is more than twice as many workers as in the 
low month of December. In many localities the variations in farm 
employment will be materially sharper than the national average 
data reported above. 

This obvious but basic feature of the situation is often disregarded 
by many people who are interested in the problem. Any approach to 
the problem which fails to give rec ognition to this fund: imental factor 
of seasonal variations in employment i is not likely to represent the most 
effective means of alleviating the situation. 

The seasonal nature of farm employment gives rise to other unfor- 
tunate consequences. We believe that every American should have 
the ambition and the opportunity to settle in a community of his choice 
with a full-time job to provide the necessities for living and oppor- 
tunities for his family. Those in the migratory labor force who are 
able to do so are likely to graduate into full-time employees in agri- 
culture or in other occupations. A considerable portion of those left 
in the migratory farm labor forces are handicapped in one manner or 
another and least able to move themselves up on the economic ladder. 

Much as we may dislike the idea of migratory farm labor, if we are 
to look at the problem realistically, it w ill be recognized that if we are 
to meet domestic and foreign needs of many essential agricultural 
products, we will continue to have a migratory labor force. It fol- 
lows that any program designed to settle migrants or to help them to 
expand their opportunity for improving their status will be of benefit 
to those aided by such efforts, but will not eliminate the migratory 
labor problem. 

One of the most prevalent misconceptions relative to the migratory 
farm labor problem is the idea that it is associated with large-scale 
farming. Of course, large farms use large numbers of farm workers. 
But many types of small farm operations use just as many workers per 
acre as large farms. There are hundreds of thousands of farms which 

can be handled by the operator during the major portion of the vear, 
perhape with assistance from members of the family, perhaps with a 
full-time hired man or two, which will require the employment of large 
numbers of workers during the harvest period. In the cling pe: ach 
area of California, for example, an operator of a 20-acre orchard 
may be able to handle all farm operations himself up to the time of 
harvest, but may need 40 temporary workers during the harvest 
period. 
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The idea that agriculture in some areas consists primarily of huge 
holdings of land is erroneous. Let us use one of the important com- 
mercial farming areas, the lower Rio Grande Valley, to illustrate this. 
The following data is from the 1950 census reports for the four counties 
occupying the tip of south Texas, commonly referred to as the lower 
Rio Grande Valley. 


Size of farm based on cropland harvested, 1949 


] 


Starr Willacy | Hidalgo | Cameron 


} 
} 
County County County | County 
| 


1 to 9 acres___-- 6 
10 to 19 acres | 191 
20 to 29 acre } 209 
30 to 49 acres 226 
0 to 99 acres = | 241 
100 to 199 acres... 137 
200 acres or more... 57 2 
Total cropland harvested 76, 936 7, 458, 066 
Total number farms reporting cropland 
harvested 1, 157 913 5, 034 | 
Average acre of harvested cropland per 
farm 66.5 | 


For the State of Texas the 1950 census report indicates there are 
260,331 farms reporting “cropland harvested,” on which the total 
acreage of “cropland harvested” is 28,107,865, or 108 acres per aver- 
age farm. The size distribution is as follows: 

Farms 

1 to 9 acres__~- ‘4 dea esaill eh ‘ ee 36, 338 
10 to 19 acres ol, 240 
20 to 20 4 res 25, 274 
: 36, 382 

50 to 99 acres_-_-- o1, 920 
100 to 199 acres é toed Ls age 3 ; 4: >, 601 


900 acres and over._.__....-.—.-_-. pn: ' 35.576 


In summary, the frequently expressed viewpoint that in many areas 
the predominant pattern of land ownership is one of huge holdings 
by “land barons” and that this is a contributing factor in the migra- 
tory farm labor problem is not factually correct. 

The most constructive development in many years affecting the 
migratory farm labor problem is the emergence for practical use of 
the cotton spindle harvester. One such harvester will replace about 
25 workers on an average. Even though the number of such harvest- 
ers in use is still small, about 20 percent of the 1951 cotton crop was 
harvested mechanically and this has made possible a substantial re- 
duction in the peak labor requirement in many areas. In a matter 
of 5 to 6 years, it may be anticipated that the increased use and avail- 
ability of such harvesters will very substantially reduce the migra- 
tory labor needs in extensive areas. Other cotton mechanization de- 
velopments are sufficiently advanced that it may be confidently ex- 
pected that in the not too distant future the labor peaks incident to 
cotton production may be materially leveled out. 

In view of its significance from a labor standpoint, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has recommended increased allocations of 
stee] to produce additional numbers of cotton harvesters. It is our 
understanding that most of the manufacturers are operating at capac- 
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ity and that the number of harvesters available in 1952 may be sub- 
stantially increased. 

Considerable progress is being made in mechanizing other harvest 
operations, but unfortunately nothing as revolutionary as the cotton 
spindle harvester (from the standpoint of labor-saving equipment or 
procedures) appears to be in prospect. We are convinced, however, 
that the possibilities of reasearch in agricultural engineering and 
particularly in the field of harvest equipment can make a very worth- 
while and constructive contribution to reducing the variations in sea- 
sonal-labor needs in agriculture. We urge an expansion in research 
aimed at this objective. 

The following comments and recommendations are submitted -rela- 
tive to the Mexican farm-labor importation program. 

It is sometimes maintained that the Mexican farm-labor program 
is not necessary because there are so many underemployed people in 
agriculture or resident in agricultural areas in the United States. 
This argument will not hold up for a number of reasons. First, such 
underemployed people are generally located in quite different areas 
from the tihonddlicient areas. It is no answer to the problem to 
uproot them from their homes and communities and make migratory 
workers of them. As a matter of fact, if such people are to move into 
new locations and occupations, it is to their advantage to move where 
they can obtain full-time employment rather than seasonal farm work. 
Second, the degree of underemployment in many areas is being sub- 
stantially reduced as new industrial plants are established in rural 
areas or as people leave rural areas and accept employment in indus- 
try. Those who remain are frequently enabled to enlarge their oper- 
ations to economic-sized units and are no longer underemployed. 
Third, even in the areas where there is underemployment during part 
of the year, there is generally no unemployment during those periods 
of the year when migratory workers are needed in largest number in 
labor-deficient areas. 

The present law provides that Mexican workers shall not be made 
available unless the Secretary of Labor has determined that “(1) 
sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not 
available at the time and place needed to perform the work for which 
such workers are to be employed, (2) the employment of such workers 
will not adversely affect the wages and working conditions of domestic 
agricultural workers similarly employed, and (3) reasonable efforts 
have been made to attract domestic workers for such employment.” 
We believe these standards have been rigorously applied. 

The prevailing-wage provision of the international agreement and 
worker contract provide adequate protection to the priority of em- 
ployment of domestic workers. Mexican workers must be paid pre- 
vailing wages and in addition the employer must pay the workers’ 
transportation. This means that Mexican workers are relatively ex- 
pensive. Naturally, a farmer employer will prefer the use of domestic 
workers, if they are available acl capable. This acts as an automatic 


safeguard to insure that a preference is given domestic workers even 
should the Secretary of Labor certify workers for an area in which 
there may be some domestic workers available. 

We submit that the Mexican farm-labor importation program has 
been beneficial to all concerned : 
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To the people of the United States because it has been a material 
factor in maintaining and increasing production of many esse a al 
farm commodities and has meant that prices of food and other farm 
products have been maintained at a lower level than would otherwise 
be the case. 

2. To farmer employers because in many areas no feasible alter- 

1ative source of labor is available for the production and harvesting 
of crops. 

To the economy of Mexico because it adds materially to their dol- 
lar earnings, is in fact an export of major importance. 

To the workers involved because it adds materially to their 
incomes and standards of living, provides a beneficial training in 
agriculture, and has a significant. gener: al educational value. 

The operation of the Mexican farm-labor program in 1951 was 
not entirely satisfactory for many reasons. We have not been inclined 
to be too critical in this respect, however, because the agreement with 
Mexico was not signed until August 11, and an operating program 
had to be organized in a matter of days. We have made numerous 
recommendations to the Department of Labor relative to the admin- 
istration of this program. The only such recommendation we would 
like to mention here deals with the question of worker responsibility 
under the program. 

Although the employer is bound by the provisions of the contract 
and subject to heavy penalties for violation of its provisions, no 
corresponding penalty is established for the worker who fails to 
comply with his obligations under the contract. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, the worker regards the contract rather lightly. The per- 
centage of workers who have returned home without completing their 
contract is excessive. Premature departures have frequently run as 
high as 40 percent of the total number of workers under contract. 
Each such premature departure represents a loss to the employer. 
We have recommended that the internation: al agreement be revised 
to provide that the employer may withhold a certain number of dol- 
lars from the worker’s wages to be paid to him upon the expiration of 
his contract, and that if the worker leaves premature ‘ly he should be 
expected to pay his own transportation home. 

We understand the committee is concerned with respect to the num- 
ber of Mexican wetbacks in the United States. In this connection the 
fundamental factor is the economic vacuum created by the need for 
workers in the United States and the need of Mexican workers for 
employment. The most effective means of minimizing the number of 
wetbacks crossing our borders is the development of a legal, orderly 
means of filling the vacuum by a labor-importation program geared t 
provide temporary workers in agriculture to the extent domestic work- 
ers are available, and with benefit to the Mexican workers involved. 
If the economic need on both sides of the border can be reasonably 
met by an orderly program the extent of illegal entry will be materially 
curtailed. The American Farm Bureau favors the development of 
a legal, workable program to accomplish this objective. 

We understand that one of the proposals under consideration 
the subcommittee is the enactment of legislation to provide for the 
licensing of and regulation of labor contractors by the Federal Gov 
ernment. We are opposed to this proposal as constituting Fede: 
intrusion in a field which should be reserved to the States. 
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States do regulate the operations of labor contractors so that Federal 
regulation would be a duplication of activity. 

One of the proposals reportedly being studied is the enactment of 
legislation to establish a Federal migratory labor committee to coor- 
dinate the activities of various agencies performing a function relat- 
ing to migratory workers. We believe this function is already ade- 
quately performed by an interagency committee which endeavors to 
coordinate such activities and see no need for new machinery to be 
established for this purpose. 

The subcommittee is understood to have under consideration a pro- 
posal to establish a Federal-State program for the construction and 
operation of migratory labor centers for the housing of farm workers. 
We would be opposed to the enactment of such legislation as being 
socially undesirable. Migrants should to the maximum feasible 
extent be absorbed into the « community, not set apart from it. In gen- 
eral, the best place for farm-labor housing i is on farms, although in 
some areas housing of farm workers in community centers is necessary 
to accomplish efficient utilization of labor. Such centers should be 
established through private effort rather than by public agencies. A 
great many such centers have been established and are operating sat- 
isfactorily. We believe that employers, as individuals and in groups, 
have this responsibility and that it is a problem that should and can 
be handled locally. In their own interest farmers want to make the 
workers’ surroundings as attractive and suitable to their needs as pos- 
sible because by so doing they will have better satisfied employees and 
a more efficient labor force. 

In this connection, we would like to suggest to the subcommittee that 
they explore the availability of credit ‘for the construction of farm 
labor housing by farmers. ‘The lack of credit for such purposes is a 
major obstacle preventing many farmers from improving their farm- 
labor housing. 

We would further like to comment that an impartial survey would 
disclose tremendous improvements in farm-labor housing during the 
past 10 years. The important point is that there has been progress in 
this field and further progress may be anticipated. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has given much study to 
this problem and firmly believes that much of the adverse publicity 
that has been given to this problem is of a spectacular and biased na- 
ture, and originates in part from groups who would like to discredit 
the farm-labor importation programs. We submit that a fair and 
impartial survey of the situation with respect to living quarters and 
working conditions will reveal substantial improvement during the 
past few years. Further improvement in the years ahead may be 
expected. We are doubtul that any material expansion of Federal 
activity in this field will represent a constructive or desirable con- 
tribution to alleviating the situation. 

Migratory workers may not share in full measure the standards of 
living of other occupational groups, but neither are they depressed as 
compared with the standards of living of most of the people of the 
world. It is interesting to note that hundreds of thousands of Mexi- 

‘an workers overcome very difficult obstacles each year in the hopeful 
ae avor that they may share some portion of the benefits and living 
standards that are available to migratory werkers in the United 
States. 
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The farm labor problem was studied by the resolutions committee 
and house of delegates at the last annual meeting of the American 
‘arm Bureau Federation. A copy of the resolution on this subject 
approved at such meeting is attached. (See exhibit 1.) We are also 
attaching a copy of our letter of February 12, 1952, to Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin summarizing our recommendations relative 
to revision of the Migratory Labor Agreement with the Republic of 
Mexico. (See exhibit 2.) 


Exuibir 1 


RESOLUTION APPROVED BY THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION, DECEMBER 13, 1951, ON MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


The major feasible source of farm workers to meet farm-labor requirements in 
excess of available domestic workers is in our neighboring Republic of Mexico. 
‘Temporary employment of these people in our agriculture adds signiticantly to 
their standard of living, and benefits the community to which they return. 

The economic need on both sides of the border has caused a large and growing 
influx of Mexican workers. 

This migration has been of reciprocal value to all concerned: (1) To the Gov- 
ernment and to the people of the United States because it has been a major factor 
in maintaining and increasing agricultural production; (2) to farmer employers 
because no feasible alternative source of labor is available in many areas for 
the production and harvesting of crops; (3) to the Government and to the people 
of Mexico because it adds materially to their dollar earnings and is, in fact, 
an export of major importance; and (4) to the workers involved because it adds 
to their incomes and provides beneficial training in agriculture. 

The Congress enacted legislation in 1951 to provide an orderly, legal means of 
providing entry of Mexican nationals. This legislation was approved by the 
Vresident, and an agreement providing for the temporary entry of such workers 
was negotiated with the Mexican Government. This agreement expires February 
11, 1952. It appears that renewal, extension, or renegotiation of the agreement 
may be dependent upon the enactment of legislation which will (1) establish 
the authority of the Immigration and Naturalization Service to enter places of 
employment without a warrant to search for illegal migrants, and (2) provide 
that any person concealing or harboring such aliens will be guilty of a felony 
for which heavy penalties are provided. 

It has been stated that the authority to go upon a farm and to search for illegal 
aliens is comparable to the authority provided in other legislation for agents of 
Government to go upon industrial or commercial properties to check on compliance 
with other laws. We cannot agree as to the comparability. We consider a man’s 
farm much more analogous to his home than a factory, and it should be more 
secure from search. Furthermore, it is one thing for a civilian Government 
employee to enter industrial property for inspection purposes, and quite a 
different thing for men in uniform, carrying guns, to enter property from which 
they may remove people by force. 

If the immigration law is to be effectively enforced, it must be with the 
cooperation of farmers and of the community. In general, this has been the 
case and will continue to be, if the exercise of arbitrary authority is avoided. 

We are therefore opposed to any general authorization for enforcement per- 
sonnel to enter farms without a warrant. We will support legislation which 
will authorize the issuance of search warrants by officials designated to issue 
such warrants, provided such designated officials are required to have information 
which will provide some reasonable degree of probability that illegal aliens will be 
found on the property. There may be other acceptable means by which the 
objective of protecting farmers against arbitrary entry may be provided. We are, 
however, insistent that the objective be accomp ished. 

Unless the enactment of the proposed penalty legislation is accompanied by the 
institution of a workable program to provide farm workers on a legalized basis, 
the effects on agricultural production will be drastic. These effects will not only 
be materially adverse to the interests of those using Mexican workers, but also 
to all of agriculture and to all consumers of agricultural commodities. The 
supply of farm workers is sufficiently fluid that any shortage of workers in an 
area inevitably affects the farm labor supply in all areas. Although the t 
number of Mexican workers is a small percentage of the total far bor f 
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it is a very important percentage because it is provided at periods of peak labor 
needs when the supply of domestic workers is inadequate to meet requirements, 
Unless such workers are available at peak periods, extensive losses of crops 
on which heavy investments of labor, resources, and materials have been expended, 
will inevitably be experienced. The effect upon production of many critically 
needed farm commodities will be drastic, and this will be reflected in the supply 
and price of farm commodities available for consumption and exports. 

Legislation and legislative history establishing penalties for harboring illegal 
aliens should include: 

1. A statement of congressional intent that the language of the law is not 
intended to apply to employment in itself. 

2. A provision that the penalty provisions of the law with respect to trans- 
porting, concealing, harboring, or shielding an illegal alien from detection and 
other provisions of the law shall apply only to those who knowingly and with 
intent violate its provisions. 

3. A provision that, in the event of an emergency, where material losses of 
production are being sustained or are in prospect, and where adequate workers 
are not being provided under the procedures of Public Law 78 (82d Cong.) or 
comparable legislation, the procedures provided by sections 102 and 451, title 8, 
United States Code (simplified procedure for legal entry) are to be utilized by 
the Immigration Service. 

The 1951 Mexican national labor program was not satisfactory in many respects. 
This is not too surprising in view of the fact that the agreement with Mexico was 
not signed until August 11 and an operating program had to be developed 
overnight. With due recognition of the complexities and problems involved, we 
urge the Department of Labor to endeavor to develop a continuing and simplified 
operation. The difficulties and problems which have been encountered are too 
varied and complex to summarize here, but we urge the Department to work 
cooperatively with farmers and with the Government of Mexico in an endeavor 
to minimize such difficulties. Specifically, we recommend that the work contract 
provide employers with protection against violation of the contract comparable 
to that provided the employee, and that the international agreement with Mexico 
provide for the employment of Mexican nationals on ranches. We further 
recommend the decentralization of administration, including certification. 


Exutpit 2 


AMERICAN FarM BurREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1952. 
Mr. Maurice J. Torin, 
Secretary, United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Tortn: This is to submit for your consideration the recommendations 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation relative to the negotiation of the new 
migratory labor agreement with the Republic of Mexico, 

1. Responsibility of worker under contract—The most serious criticism 
which may be made of the program as it has operated during the past year is 
that, although the employer is bound by the provisions of the contract and 
subject to heavy penalties for violations, no penalty whatsoever is established 
for the worker who fails to comply with his obligations under the contract. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, the worker regards the contract rather lightly. The 
percentage of workers who have skipped or returned to Mexico without com- 
pleting their contract, is excessive. For example, in a study by the California 
State Department of Employment covering 30,200 workers, 5,466 skipped, 6,122 
returned to Mexico voluntarily before expiration of their contract, and 254 
were returned for cause, making a total of 11,824 or 39 percent of those con- 
tracted, who did not complete their contract. These premature departures 
represent an exceedingly heavy and unwarranted cost to farmers. 

In order to provide an incentive to the worker to fulfill his obligations under 
the contract it is recommended that the international agreement provide that 
the employer may withhold a specified number of dollars of the worker’s pay 
to be paid to the worker at the expiration of his contract. A worker who desires 
to return home before the expiration date of his contract should be expected 
to pay his own return transportation from this withholding. The worker should 
also be reasonably responsible for equipment and other items issued to him. 
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There may be other ways to accomplish the objective of worker responsibility, 
but this would appear to be the simplest and most effective. 

2. Decentralization of administration.—To the maximum feasible extent we 
recommend the decentralization of administration. While this is not a subject 
of primary concern in the negotiation of an agreement with Mexico, it is a 
factor to be kept in mind in devising the administrative details incorporated 
in such agreement. By decentralization we do not mean that the Department 
of Labor will abdicate their authority but rather that whenever in the admin- 
istration of such matters as certification, prevailing wages, et cetera, a funce- 
tion may be handled in the field within certain limitations established by the 
Departinent, it is believed this should be done. This should result in speed- 
ing up the process and in keeping administration closer to those being served. 

5. Transfers.—In order that the Mexican workers may be used to their own 
and farmers best advantage, it is recommended that the transfer process be 
simplified to the maximum feasible extent. It is suggested that the trans‘er of 
workers from one employer to another be accomplished by a simple endorsement 
of the contract by the new employer. Such transfer should be approved by the 
employment service in the county if the transfer is within the county, by the 
State employment service if the transfer is within the State, and by a regional 
office if the transfer is interstate. We would like to see the transfer fee elim 
inated, but if the status of the revolving fund does not so permit, we would recom 
mend that such reduction in the fee as may be feasible be approved. 

4. Blacklists—The primary objective during the next couple of years should be 
the development of a workable, legal program to replace the unauthorized 
migration of Mexican workers. Any impediments standing in the way of accom- 
plishing this objective should, if possible, be eliminated. We therefore recom- 
mend that for the time being, at least, the practice of blacklisting employers or 
areas and the practice of denying entry to a worker with a record of illegal entry 
should be curtailed. This will facilitate the change-over of both employers and 
employees to a legal status. It should be recognized that many farmers who in 
the past have used wetbacks did so because they were desperate for labor to get 
crops harvested and most wetbacks came in illegally because they desperately 
needed the employment available here. 

5. Length of contract period——We recommend against any increase 
minimum length of the contract period. If an increase in the average 
of employment is considered desirable, this can be accomplished administratively. 
We recommend that in the case of extensions or transfers that the 6 weeks’ 
minimum be eliminated. This would appear to be in the interests of both 
workers and employers and would represent a more effective use of the labor 
resource. There are many occasions when an employer has a few more weeks 
of employment but cannot afford to extend the agreement for a full 6 weeks’ 
period. There will also be many instances where work on one farm is completed, 
but a few weeks of employment are available on neighboring farms. These 
changes would provide an effective means of increasing the average length of 
employment without increasing the minimum contract period, 

6. Type of employment— The type of employment at which workers may be 
assigned should be as broad as possible, and specifically should include ranch 
vork, 

7. Charge for board.—The charge for board should he the prevailing charge 
Which is made for domestic workers in the area. ‘The present $1.75 is unrealis 
tically low in many areas and represents a substantial additional cost to the 
employer for Mexican workers. 

At the present time the employer must provide free subsistence on any day, 
except Sunday, on which the worker is not provided at least 4 hours of employ- 
ment, It is recommended that this be changed to provide that if the employer 
furnishes substantially full emplovment for a period of 2 weeks, that he shall 
not be called upon to pay the worker's subsistence even though there mnay be an 
idle day or two (due to weather or other factors). Thus, if a worker is provi 
SO hours of employment during a 2-week period the employer should not be cailed 
npon to pay any part of the worker's board. 

8. Minimum guaranty.—It is recommended that the 48-hour minimun 
anty be eliminated. In any group there are those who will take advants; 

a guaranty. This is more important than the individuals involved |} 

- effect their attitude has on the rest of the workers. 

Period of agreement—There is every prospect that 

ers may extend for a considerable period of time. Th 
ual changes and interruptions is not conducive 
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planning. It is therefore recommended that the new agreement be for an in- 
definite period, subject to revision, and subject, of course, to the right of either 
Government to terminate it upon due notice. 

10. Selection of workers.—The key factor in the success of the program will 
be the kind of a job done in selecting workers. Any procedure which may be 
developed should be with recognition of the importance of this function and the 
need for screening out those who are not qualified for agricultural work or who 
are more interested in the trip than in employment. 

Despite the number of our recommendations we would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express our appreciation to those who have been involved with the 
operation of the program. In view of the fact that the present agreement was 
not signed until August 11, 1951, and funds were not available until several days 
after that, it is our reaction, all things considered, that a very creditable job 
was accomplished in 1951, 

Very sincerely, 
MATT TrIGGs, 
Assistant Director, Washington Office. 





THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


This statement by the National Grange, an organization of some 860,000 farm 
family members in 37 States, is submitted to the subcommittee studying the farm 
migratory labor problem. 

We understand that the subcommittee is studying the following legislative 
proposals : 

1. Policy governing the importation of foreign contract labor ; 

2. Government assistance toward the housing of migratory workers while on 
the job; 

3. Federal licensing of labor contractors operating across State lines; and 

4. Inclusion of agricultural labor within minimum wage and collective bargain- 
ing legislation. 

We recognize that there exists a so-called farm migratory labor problem. It 
is but one of the many problems with which farmers and the Nation must cope. 
It is not a new problem. It has deep and long-existing roots in both the social 
and the economic aspects of agriculture. 

The problems of the migratory workers need to be considered realistically, and 
not from the standpoint of emotionalism arising out of pity. The facts concern- 
ing migratory workers are not generally known or understood. Some have 
tended in the past to look at the problem from too close range, seeing only what 
they set out to look for—only the bad and ignoring the good. 

The bad features we recognize. A great majority of the workers have not had 
the educational opportunities which help to make them capable of high earnings. 
Consequently, their earnings do not provide a satisfactory standard of living for 
themselves and their families. By the very nature of their employment they 
work intermittently and so their annual incomes are not large by standards used 
generally. 

The nature of the occupation—for migration from job to job is an occupation 
for many thousands year after yvear—creates also a social problem, both for the 
migrant and the communities in which they are employed. Housing for migrant 
workers often is inadequate. Facilities to maintain health often are insufficient. 
because of their limited tenure in the areas they do not become assimilated into 
the community life. 

There are somewhere between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 seasonal farm workers. 
By the very nature of our agricultural economy that is necessary and desirable. 
Many of these work from 8 to 10 months or more out of each vear, following the 
harvest from one crop to another and from one area to another. Others work 
within a single area and maintain a year-around home. 

We understand that the subcommittee is considering only one phase of this 
problem of migratory workers—the phase of responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in meeting the problem which is involved. The problem is not so simple 
that it will be solved by an act of Congress. 

In the first place, these migrants are, for the most part, American citizens 
who for economic or personal reasons follow that line of work. They do not want 
to become wards of the Government. That does not mean that we should refuse 
to help where help is needed and wanted. One of the three Grange guide posts 
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seems to apply here. It is: “The prime purpose of government is to protect its 
citizens from aggression—both physical and economic.” 

You will observe that the agency named is “government,” but it does not say 
Federal Government exclusively. There has been a tendency in recent years 
to restrict the definition of government to the Federal Government. This is 
evident in Washington. Sut we also have State, county, and city governments. 

We need to keep government as close to the people as we can. There are in 
herent dangers in a big, centralized government far removed from the people 
and their daily lives. State and local governments are better equipped to 
understand and deal with the problems of the migratory workers than the 
Federal Government, we believe. 

Our State and local governments are making progress toward meeting the 
problems of migrants. There have been tremendous improvements in the past 
few years. Much of that local effort would be lost if the Federal Government 
superimposed its authority over that of the States. Sometimes it is forgotten 
that the United States is a Union of States; that the Federal Government is not 
the master of the States. 

The first section we have listed, that of the policy governing the importation 
of foreign contract labor, is primarily a national problem since the arrangement 
is between sovereign nations. The Grange believes that every effort should 
first be made to provide the opportunity of seasonal farm work to American 
citizens. Only when they are not available should we seek workers from out- 
side the country. 

It then becomes the obligation of the Federal Government to see to it that the 
terms of the agreement under which they are brought in are lived up to: that 
these workers are not exploited. There is no need for additional legislation in 
that field. 

One of the principal steps needed to stabilize our agricultural labor supply is 
to make farm work attractive from a tinancial standpoint. ‘That means wage 
rates and living conditions more nearly comparable to city jobs. We must not. 
howe er, press down upon agriculture’s head, an immediate increase in wages to 
bring them into lie with those in industry. Agricultural prices must be such 
that farmers can afford the higher labor costs. The ability to pay must precede 
ihe payment of higher wages. 

Housing of farm workers is another important phase of the migratory farm 
labor problem. Farmers are doing much to improve that. They realize that 
they need good housing to attract and hold good workers. Acceptable condi- 
tions of sanitation and protection from the elements should be prescribed by 
State and local authorities where farmers fail to do so. gut, aguin, we believe 
that it is not the function of the Federal Government to dictate the type of 
dwelling you or I live in. 

We strongly oppose the proposal to require a Federal licensing of labor con- 
tracts operating across State lines. We believe that this is a State function 
and that many States are now regulating the operation of labor contracts 
Federal licensing is both unnecessary and a dangerous usurpation of States’ 
rights, 

We understand that the committee has under consideration the inclusion of 
agricultural labor within minimum-wage and collective-bargaining legislation. 
The inference here seems to be that farmers are, or may, exploit workers. As 
long as each worker has the free choice of working wherever and for whomever 
he pleases and at a wage that is acceptable to him, we contend that the enjoys 
the right of every citizen. Any group of workers, properly organized, has the 
right of collective bargaining. There are many organizations which now repre- 
sent farm workers in collective bargaining. 

Agriculture, by its very nature, cannot be considered as a parallel to industry 
when it comes to use of the strike to enforce demands. In most industries a 
strike may cause a temporary loss, to be made up when the workers return, but 
in agriculture many crops, such as fruits and vegetables, must be harvested in a 
matter of hours or days or the entire crop is lost. In such cases a strike is not a 
bargaining weapon, but a club which could quickly bludgeon a farmer into bank- 
ruptey and cause the loss of needed food supplies. 

With but few exceptions, farm wage rates are far in excess of the minimum 
established by law for industrial workers. In the past 15 years farm wage rates 
have increased by almost 400 percent, a far more rapid climb than industrial 
rates. Agriculture is making the adjustments as rapidly as economic conditions 
permit. To attempt to force, by Federal statute, a more rapid or abrupt increase 
would do serious harm both to the farm employer and employee. 
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Agriculture has many problems, and it is making commendable progress toward 
their solution. Migratory farm labor is one of those problems on which progress 
is being made. Improvements are being made through a democratic process. We 
hope that Congress will encourage the continuation of that process, rather than 
adopt measures which would impede and delay it. 





NATIONAL Corron COUNCIL 


NATIONAL CoTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Washington 6, D. C., February 21, 1952. 
The Honorable Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR HUMPHREY: This is in response to your letter of February 8 
inviting the National Cotton Council to testify or submit a statement for the 
record in connection with the hearings which the Labor and Labor-Management 
Relations Subcommittee is holding on migratory labor. 

You are apparently under the impression that the National Cotton Council is 
an organization of cotton farmers, since you state you would like to get the 
growers’ viewpoint. The council is a delegate body, comprised of the six prin- 
cipal interests concerned with raw cotton; namely, farmers, ginners, merchants, 
warehousemen, cottonseed crushers, and spinners. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to increase the consumption of raw cotton and cottonseed and cottonseed 
products produced in the United States. 

The council took an active part in the Mexican labor program for the first time 
in connection with its support of the mobilization program of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The emergency brought on by the Korean situation found the cotton 
industry extremely short of raw cotton as a result of the small 1950 crop and the 
increased mobilization needs. Demand was so strong that it became necessary 
to control exports of cotton during the 1950-51 marketing year so as to assure 
adequate stocks for domestic mills. 

The Council aggressively supported the efforts of the Department of Agriculture 
to get an increase in cotton production to 16 million bales in 1951, as compared 
with the 10 million bales produced in 1950. This was a major departure from 
our established policies as the Council does not normally concern itself with 
the size of the crop, price, and other matters of a controversial nature in the 
industry. We assisted the various segments of the industry in every way 
possible in obtaining supplies and facilities needed in production, harvesting, 
and processing the tremendously expanded crop. Among other things this in- 
volved obtaining an adequate labor supply. Since it had been necessary to use 
Mexican labor to harvest the extremely small cotton erop in 1950, it was obvious 
that an additional supply of labor would be required for the greatly expanded 
1951 crop as the movement of domestic labor from farms to industry was accel- 
erated by the mobilization program. A further drain on the agricultural-labor 
supply was caused by the expansion of the Armed Forces. 

We, therefore, urged the enactment of legislation required for a continuation 
of the agreement with the Republic of Mexico which would permit the im- 
portation of agricultural labor for the 1951 crop. We supported the position 
that foreign workers should not be brought into this country if there were 
sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified to perform the 
necessary work at the places needed and if the use of foreign workers would 
adversely affect the wages and working conditions of domestic workers. Addi- 
tional protection to domestic workers results from the very nature of the agree- 
ment itself. Employers of contract Mexicans must pay the transportation and 
snbsistence of the workers from their homes to places of employment and return. 
The payment of these expenses in addition to the prevailing wage and the 
furnishing of comparable working conditions encourages the use of domestic 
workers to the maximum extent. We feel that safeguards such as these are 
necessary to protect our own citizens. 

We are agnin assisting the cotton industry to obtain facilities and supplies 
needed for the 1952 crop. In the field of labor, we have joined other groups 
interested in the importation of Mexican labor to work out cooperatively with 
the administration the type of immigration legislation needed to assure con- 
tinuation of the Mexican agreement. We are now urging immediate consid- 
eration by the House of S. 1851 in order that the Mexican agreement will be 
continued. 


i 
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We have always looked upon the Mexican program as a temporary expedient. 
We do not believe that the cotton industry or any other segment of our economy 
should permanently look to forefgn labor to satisfy its needs. As a solution to 
the problem, we are aggressively supporting a program of mechanization for cot- 
ton production to alleviate the very heavy labor requirements for chopping and 
harvesting. Rapid progress is being made in this program, particularly in re- 
ducing the very large labor requirements at harvest. For example, in 1951, it 
is estimated that about 20 percent of the cotton was mechanically harvested. 
This is remarkable progress, considering the fact that actual field use of 
mechanical cotton harvesters is a postwar development. 

Even with this development there is still an urgent need for additional labor. 
A recent report of the Department of Agriculture revealed the smallest number 
of workers on farms since it began keeping records. About the same time the 
Secretary of Agriculture asked farmers to increase production in 1952 by 6 
percent over 1951. Mobilization officials had already made rather substantial 
reductions in the quantity of metals available for farm-machinery production 
and some chemicals, particularly sulfur used in fertilizer and pesticides. Mecha- 
nization of agricultural production, already retarded by the mobilization pro 
gram, will do well to offset the reduction in available production supplies and 
farm labor. Further, the areas which have had to depend more heavily on 
foreign labor will required longer to entirely eliminate the need for imported 
labor, Given time we are confident that the cotton industry can eliminate the 
need for importing foreign workers. In the meantime it will be necessary to 
have a supplementary labor supply if we are to keep production at levels required 
by the mobilization program. 

We appreciate very much your invitation to present our views and wish that 
we were in a position to make a more comprehensive response. 

Sincerely yours, 
WM. RHEA BLAKE, 
Erecutive Vice President. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS LABOR COMMITTEE 


This statement is submitted on behalf of the citrus industry in California ari 
Arizona. by the Agricultural Producers Labor Committee, an organization of some 
300 packing houses in California and Arizona representing some 30,000 citrus 
growers, 

While migratory workers fulfill an important function in California and Ar 
zona agriculture as a whole, the migratory worker, as such, is not an extremely 
important factor in the citrus industry, due to almost year-round operations. 
Total employment in agriculture is a highly variable factor with employment 
during peak periods reaching two to three times that of low periods, howeve1 
those problems arising from employment variations are not applicable to the 
citrus industry as the great majority of our workers may be considered as yeu! 
round employees. 

Therefore, those problems of the citrus industry which are of interest to your 
committee are those relative to the Mexican farm-labor importation program 
It is often argued that a foreign supplemental labor-supply program is not 
necessary because of the numbers of underemployed and unemployed people in 
agriculture or living in agricultural areas of the United States. To refute such 
an argument, it is a well-known fact that a very large portion of such under- 
employed and unemployed are located and living in quite different areas from the 
labor-deficient areas, and large-scale experiments, undertaken by the California 
citrus industry, to move such people to the areas of employment have utterly 
failed. In order to successfully harvest their crops, citrus growers have been 
forced to use supplemental labor from Mexico. 

Employers prefer to use domestic labor, if only from the cost angle, as Mexican 
supplemental labor is far more expensive to use than domestic labor. Employers 
must, in addition to a $15 recruiting charge and the workers’ transportation to 
the job, pay such workers the prevailing wage for the area of employment. No 
differentiation in wages or working conditions is made between the Mexican 
contract workers and the domestic workers. 

It has been charged, and before your committee, that imported workers from 
Mexico have been used to cut the wages of domestic agricultural workers even 
below the lowest poverty level. Our only answer to this obviously untrue state- 
ment is that wages in the citrus industry have been steadily increasing during 
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the past few years, showing no sign of slowing the trend and most certainly 
showing no sign of decrease. And Mexican contract workers have been used by 
the citrus industry during these years of wage increases. 

Public Law 78, under which the Mexican workers are brought into this country, 
provides that such workers shall not be made available unless the Secretary of 
Labor has determined that: 

1. Sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing and qualified are not avail- 
able at the time and place needed to perform the work for which such workers are 
to be employed. 

2. The employment of such workers will not adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly employed, and 

3. Reasonable efforts have been made to attract domestic workers for such 
employment. 

To our knowledge, and as they apply to the citrus industry in California and 
Arizona, these standards have been rigorously applied. First, we always have, 
are now, and always will be, ready to employ any domestic worker who is ready, 
able, and willing, who applies for employment, or is referred to us by the 
public employment agencies where bona-fide orders for workers by the employers 
are on file. Secondly, as we have previously pointed out, the same wage rates 
and working conditions apply to foreign and domestic workers alike. And 
thirdly, the citrus industry through various advertising media are always seek- 
ing to attract domestic workers. 

While it is very apparent, to anyone who will look, that there are unemployed 
und under-employed persons in varying numbers in areas of agricultural pro- 
duction, it is also very apparent that these same unemployed and under-employed 
do not desire to work in agriculture, particularly in harvests. Our American 
way of life, which always seeks to improve position in life, has given these people 
an outlook in which agricultural pursuits have no place. 

We ask that your committee honestly and intelligently view the Mexican-labor 
program from all sides, not taking the views and stories of one faction as the 
whole truth without holding unbiased hearings in the field to get at the true 
facts. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Etuis S. Coman, Secretary-Manager. 





HoLiANDALE ASPARAGUS GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HoLLANDALE, Minn., December $1, 1951. 
Senator Hupert HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: It has been brought to our attention that the Senate 
subcommittee dealing with migratory labor, of which you are chairman, will be 
holding hearings in January. Among other things to be considered we under- 
stand these hearings will deal with— 

1. Policies governing the importation of foreign contract labor. 

2. Government assistance toward the housing of migratory workers while 
on the job. 

3. Inclusion of agricultural labor within minimum wage and collective 
bargaining legislation. 

Unfortunately it is not possible for every farmer interested in the above 
matters to come to Washington to testify. Accordingly I should like to offer 
my brief testimony herewith for inclusion in your hearings whenever and wher- 
ever held. 

I serve as manager of the Hollandale Asparagus Growers Association, This 
association consists of three asparagus growers banded together for convenience 
in recruiting labor for and managing labor in the harvest of their crop on some 
750 acres of Hollandale land. This association annually employs approximately 
150 Texas Mexicans for a period of about 8S weeks each summer. These workers 
include both men and women coming to us as family units. The three growers 
have set up three rural camps for housing these families during the period they 
are employed and beyond that period for those who wish to remain and work 
for other Hollandale farmers on other crops. 

During the past 3 years the three growers have expended on the three rural 
labor camps approximately $25,000 in setting up and improving the facilities for 
housing their migratory labor. This they have done on their own initiative with- 
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out compulsion legal or otherwise. Among other facilities provided are flush 
toilets with private sewerage disposal system designed under direction of the 
State board of health, comfortable cabins, cabin furniture, bottle gas equip- 
ment for cooking and heating and electric current for light and other con- 
veniences. 

These Mexican laborers are employed under an incentive bonus system which 
for 1951 paid them 90 cents net per hour plus housing and other extras for all 
men, women, and legal aged young people employed. Said extras would amount 
to another 15 cents per hour or more if calculated on a cash basis. Many of 
these people have been with us several years as testimony of their satisfaction 
with the treatment while working with us. 

Your committee should very properly be concerned with the matters govern 
ing importation of foreign labor. With domestic labor fully employed and with 
most domestic labor unwilling or unable to engage in stoop labor even if 
employed, foreign labor is a very necessary supplement to the agricultural labor 
supply. It is a proper function of the Federal Government to negotiate with 
foreign governments for bringing in such labor and to set up regulations to 
govern the employment of such labor. 

Traditionally agricultural labor has been provided numerous extras or pay- 
ments in kind by their employers. Therefore we definitely feel that agricultural 
labor should not be covered by minimum wage regulations. Among other 
reasons Why such labor should remain exempt, the following are primary: 

1. Free housing is generally furnished as mentioned above. 

2. Furniture, food, fuel, transportation, electric current and many other 
extras are often furnished. 

3. In cases of seasonal stoop labor, the workers are frequently entirely 
unskilled and often in short harvest seasons they barely become efficient when 
the season is over. 

4. In cases of migratory stoop labor both men and women are employed 
and whenever legally possible in summer seasons children of school age 
are often able to work. 

TIT am absolutely opposed to the Government endeavoring to assist in the 
housing of migratory labor in any manner. Regulations are already set up to 
govern such housing to insure its being adequate. The Minnesota Legislature 
passed a law of this nature at the last session and I am sure that many other 
States must have similar legislation on their books. Our own case is only one 
isolated instance of where private enterprise has gone far beyond those regula- 
tions to improve housing conditions. Should the Federal Government enter into 
this housing field it would simply mean further waste of the taxpayers’ money 
because— 

1. It would prove extremely expensive under Government sponsorship. 

2. Farmers often grow stoop labor crops only a couple of years and then 
turn to something else. It might thus become a racket on the part of 
some just to get free buildings. In other cases buildings would be aban- 
doned after little use and with little salvage value. 

3. Housing of migratory labor should remain the responsibility of farmers 
and if that responsibility is not properly discharged then laws should be 
fully enforced or amended to insure adequate housing care for such labor. 

Please see that this letter is made a part of your public testimony at the proper 
time and place. 

Very truly yours, 

HOLLANDALE ASPARAGUS GROWER’S ASSOCIATION, 
CLAUDE H. HorMEL, Manager. 


NATIONAL FARM LAror UNION, A. F. or L. (SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT) 


The basic farm labor force in the United States is composed of approximately 
600,000 regularly employed hired hands and about 900,000 workers who follow the 
crops from farm to farm, area to area, and often from State to State. Most of 
these 114 million workers earn the greatest part of their income from farm 
work. Often both the regular hired hand and the migratory worker are highly 
skilled workmen, and under normal circumstances would command good wages 
and economic security. 

However, imposed on this basic labor force of productive workers is a casual 
labor force of 2 million or more seasonal workers. Among the casuals are illegal 
aliens, imported foreign contract workers, and persons not normally employed 
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in agriculture. The last of this group of casual workers consists of housewives, 
school children and persons unemployable in industry. The employment of 
casual workers tends to break down to the lowest possible levels, wage rates, 
working conditions and other standards of bona fide farm workers. 

The competition between the two groups drives out of agriculture the most 
etticient and highly skilled farm workers, at a time when agriculture needs 
cupable workers more than ever before. Thus, as the regular farm worker and 
skilled migrant leave agriculture the policies of the various farm organizations 
and the Congress is to provide more casual workers by importing foreign 
nationals from backward and depressed areas of the Western Hemisphere. The 
Mexican national, the British West Indian, who are better acquainted with the 
wooden plow, are substituted for Americans who are accustomed to operating 
machinery. This kind of worker for modern farming is most expensive to 
the employer. 

As the staff report of your Committee on Manpower, Chemistry, and Agricul- 
ture shows, the productivity of the farm worker has increased threefold in the 
past 40 years. However most farm operators still tend to think of and plan for 
their crops each year on the basis of an abundant supply of unskilled hand labor. 
This thinking and lack of planning is reflected by national farm organizations, 
Government agencies and the Congress. Each year there are dire predictions of 
crop losses unless there is more labor available to the farmer. Congress acts, 
Government agencies rush to mobilize 2 million casual workers, to import foreign 
laborers, and then at least two workers if not three are available for each farm 
job. The exeuse given by such authorities is that American agriculture is sea- 
sonal; huge numbers of workers are needed to harvest perishable food crops. 
But there is a pattern in this seasonalitv of agriculture. Crops mature in the 
winter and early spring in subtropical areas of the southern part of the United 
States. As the season advances, crops mature toward the northern sections of 
the United States but farm organizations, Government agencies and Congress 
act as though all crops are ready to harvest at the same time. Long ago the 
migrant worker figured out the seasonal pattern in agriculture by following 
the crops as they were ready for the harvest. In the opinion of the National Farm 
Labor Union, if the farm organizations, agencies of Government and the Con- 
gress would concentrate their efforts on mobilizing the regular labor force in 
agriculture, only a relatively small number of casual workers would be needed 
to harvest crops, and few, if any, foreign workers would need to be imported. 

There are in the United States approximately 125,000 industrial-type farms 
which produce 25 percent or more of the total food and fiber products sold on 
the market. These few industrialized farm enterprises employ from one-half 
to two-thirds of the hired labor force. Many of these enterprises are huge 
factories in the fields containing thousands of acres of land and employing large 
numbers of workers. There are also many industrialized farm units which 
consist of small acreages of land producing specialized crops requiring large 
numbers of workers. While the average size of American farms has been 
increasing, one may take the United States census reports from nearly any 
county in the United States and prove that such county is predominantly one of 
small-farm operations, 

For instance, the Imperial County in California, which is a center of indus- 
trialized agriculture, had 4,795 units classed as farms in 1950. There are 
SS4,000 acres of improved and unimproved farm land in Imperial County, of 
which 429,000 acres were cultivated in 1950. Thus, the average size of a pro- 
ductive farm in Imperial County is shown in the census figures to be about 100 
acres. However, the figures do not reveal the concentration of ownership of 
the multiple farm units. For instance, the O’Dwyer-Mets partnership operates 
1,750.5 acres of cropland, whose ownership is divided among various members 
of the two families. The O’Dwyer-Mets farm enterprise is by no means the 
largest in the Imperial Valley. 

In the rich irrigated valleys of the Southwestern States, the United States 
law limits the individual ownership of land by providing that no person can 
secure water for more than 160 acres from a publicly owned irrigation district. 
However, a farm operator and his wife can own 320 acres of irrigated land, and 
partnerships, corporations and other legal bodies can also secure water for 
160-acre farms. This is reflected in the census reports on the number of farms 
in such an irrigated district or county. 

In 1951 the National Farm Labor Union engaged in a campaign to organize the 
seasonally employed farm workers in the Imperial Valley. Certain data was 
eollected from various sources by our resesearch and educatien director. We 
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found that there are approximately 15,000 workers normally employed during 
the season in this area, and that there were about 5,000 illegal aliens (Mexican 
wetbacks), 5,000 legally contracted Mexican nationals, and 5,000 resident Amer- 
ican workers. We found that the Imperial Valley Farmers Association (estab- 
lished for the purpose of importing contract workers from Mexico) consisted of 
486 grower members. The associution’s members employed all of the lezally 
contracted Mexican nationals and 90 percent of the wetbacks and domestic farm 
workers employed in the area. We also found that the 486 members of the 
Imperial Valley Association produced over 70 percent of the fresh fruits and 
vegetables grown in this winter garden area. 

We secured official estimates as to the value of land. It was found to be in 
excess of $600 an acre for irrigated land, and $10 an acre for unimproved land. 
However, inquiry revealed that little irrigated land could be purchased for less 
than $1,000 per acre. We would like to point out to the committee that 100 acres 
of land valued at $1,000 per acre, producing crops worth $1,000 or more per acre 
annually is not a small farm either in terms of land value or the market value 
of its products. The Imperial County agricultural commissioner in his report 
for 1950 stated that 11,535 acres of lettuce was produced and that the market 
value of this ¢ rop was $15,223,000, or in excess of $1,300 per acre. Often two or 
more crops may be grown each year on the same land. 

In its report in 1945 the United States Census bi 


fied the various types of ’ ‘ 


reau for the first time cla 


rms operated in the United States and based its 





determinations on the value of land equipment and production rather than on 


the number of acres in a farm. There were 102,000 class 1 farms producing 
nearly 25 percent of the total marketable farm products grown in the United 


States. These class 1 farms make up large-scale industrialized agriculture 
They employ over half the number of regular and seasonal workers. These 
class 1 farms are well financed and highly profitable enterprises, with pro- 
ductive and earning capacity often exceeding that of manufacturing, mining, 
and other industrial operations. 

The major farm organizations, with one exception, are in reality spokesmen 
for industrialized agriculture, although their membership may be, as they claim, 
largely composed of family-type farm owners. There is considerable evidence 
that membership figures of one of the major farm organizations are greatly 
inflated through sales of membership to nonfarm families such as shopkeepers, 
bankers, merchants, and others in rural communities. Also, it is known that 
thousands of Negro and white sharecroppers and tenants in the Southern States 
are involuntary members whose annual dues are checked off at crop settlement 
time by their landlords. 

In addition to major national farm organiz industrialized agriculture 
is highly organized throughout the country through various crop and area 
associations. Their politica: power us such that they dominate both the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the State and National Government. 

The National Farm Labor Union urges your committee to recommend or 
prepare the following legislation for enactment: 

1. Authority for the United States Department of Labor to hold public hear- 
ings in each major agricultural area or crop to determine minimum wages for 
agricultural workers in line with the convention and recommendation for wage- 
fixing machinery adopted by the International Labor Organization at its sessions 
in 1950. A copy of the convention and recommendation is attached to this 
statement 

2. The Labor and Public Welfare Committee asserts its authority under the 
congressional Reorganization Act to regulate and provide for the importation of 
foreign labor into the United States. That there be a policy adopted under which 
no foreign workers may be imported and employed (in agriculture exclusively ) 
upon the expiration of Public Law TS, December 31, 1952. That in the event of 
an all-out war or emergency requiring manpower beyond the resources of the 
United States, that labor may be imported in such numbers as may be required 
for any industry, trade, or craft and that such imported workers shall have the 
same rights and privileges of any American worker, including the right to belong 
to the trade-union of his industry, trade, or calling. 

3. That exclusion of agricultural workers from the Labor-Management Rela 
tions Act of 1947 be removed and its provisions be made applicable to all workers 
engaged in or affecting interstate commerce. 

!. That the Social Security Act of 1950 be amended to remove the present ex- 
clusion from old-age and survivors insurance of agricultural workers who are not 
regularly employed for a single employer. Also, that the benefits of unemploy- 
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ment compensation be extended to agricultural workers in the same manner as 
such benetits are provided for industrial workers. 

5. That temporary housing for seasonal workers in agriculture be made avail- 
able on a rental basis near the place or places of employment, but in no event 
be located on the property of employers. 

That public housing programs be developed in rural communities in the same 
manner as in industrial areas of the country. 

6. That there be a law enacted regulating the practices of labor contractors 
or employment agencies operating in agriculture and that transportation be 
provided for workers across State lines also be subject to regulation. 

7. That there be an over-all committee established for the purpose of coordinat- 
ing various governmental departments and agencies having responsibility in 
connection with recruitment, placement, transportation, health, and education 
of agricultural workers. 

8. That the immigration laws be further strengthened by providing a sub- 
stantial penalty for persons who knowingly employ illegal aliens in the United 
States. Further, that sufficient appropriations be made by Congress to enforce 
the immigration laws. 


EXHIsiT 1. INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION CONVENTION CONCERNING MINIMUM 
WAGE Fix1InGg MACHINERY IN AGRICULTURE 


Article 1 


1. Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this 
Convention undertakes to create or maintain adequate machinery whereby min- 
imum rates of wages can be fixed for workers employed in agricultural under- 
takings and related occupations. 

2. Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall be free to determine, after 
consultations with the most representative organisations of employers and work- 
ers concerned, where such exist, to which undertakings, occupations and cate- 
gories of persons the minimum wage fixing machinery referred to in the preceding 
paragraph shall be applied. 

3. The competent authority may exclude from the application of all or any 
of the provisions of this Convention categories of persons whose conditions of 
employment render such provisions inapplicable to them, such as members of 
the farmers’ family employed by him. 


Article 2 


1. National laws or regulations, collective agreements or arbitration awards 
may authorise the partial payment of minimum wages in the form of allowances 
in kind in cases, in which payment in the form of such allowances is customary 
or desirable. 

2. In cases in which partial payment of minimum wages in the form of allow- 
ances in kind is authorised, appropriate measures shall be taken to ensure that: 

(a) such allowances are appropriate for the personal use and benefit of the 
worker and his family; and 

(b) the value attributed to such allowances is fair and reasonable. 


Article 3 


1. Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall be free to decide, subject 
to the conditions stated in the following paragraphs, the nature and form of 
the minimum wage fixing machinery, and the methods to be followed in its op- 
eration. 

2. Before a decision is taken there shall be full preliminary consultation with 
the most representative organisations of employers and workers concerned, 
where such exist, and with any other persons specially qualified by their trade 
or functions whom the competent authority deems it useful to consult. 

3. The employers and workers concerned shall take part in the operation of 
the minimum wage fixing machinery, or be consulted or have the right to be 
heard, in such manner and to such extent as may be determined by national laws 
or regulations but in any case on a basis of complete equality. 

4. Minimum rates of wages which have been fixed shall be binding on the em- 
ployers and workers concerned so as not to be subject to abatement. 

5. The competent authority may permit exceptions to the minimum wage rates 
in individual cases, where necessary, to prevent curtailment of the opportuni- 
ties of employment of physically or mentally handicapped workers. 
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Article 4 


1. Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall take the necessary meas- 
ures to ensure that the employers and workers concerned are informed of the 
minimum rates of wages in force and that wages are not paid at less than 
these rates in cases where they are applicable; these measures shall include such 
provision for supervision, inspection, and sanctions as may be necessary and ap- 
propriate to the conditions obtaining in agriculture in the country concerned. 

2. A worker to Whom the minimum rates are applicable and who has been paid 
wages at less than these rates shall be entitled to recover, by judicial or other 
appropriate proceedings, the amount by which he has been underpaid, subject to 
such limitation of time as may be determined by national laws or regulations. 


Article 5 


Each Member that ratifies this Convention shall communicate annually to 
the International Labour Office a general statement indicating the methods and 
the results of the application of the machinery and, in summary form, the 
occupations and approximate number of workers covered, the minimum rates 
of wages fixed, and the more important of the other conditions, if any, established 
relevant to the minimum rates, 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING MINIMUM WAGE FIXING MACHINERY IN AGRICULTURE 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation : 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 34th Session on June 6, 1951, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to minimum 
wage fixing machinery in agriculture, which is the eighth item on the agenda of 
the session, and 

Having decided that these proposals shall take the form of a Recommendation 
supplementing the Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery (Agriculture) Convention, 
1951, 

Adopts on June 29 of the year one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one the 
following Recommendation, which may be cited as the Minimum Wage Fixing 
Machinery (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1951: 

The Conference recommends that each Member should apply the following 
provisions as rapidly as national conditions allow and report to the International 
Labour Office as requested by the Governing Body concerning the measures taken 
to give effect thereto. 


I 


1. For the purpose of determining minimum rates of wages to be fixed it is 
desirable that the wage fixing body should in any case take account of the 
necessity of enabling the workers concerned to maintain a suitable standard of 
living. 

2. Among the factors which should be taken into consideration in the fixing 
of minimum wage rates are the following: the cost of living, fair and reasonable 
value of services rendered, wages paid for similar or comparable work under 
collective bargaining agreements in agriculture, and the general level of wages 
for work of a comparable skill in other industries in the area where the workers 
are sufficiently organised. 


II 


3. Whatever form it may assume, the minimum wage fixing machinery in 
agriculture should operate by way of investigation into conditions in agriculture 
and related occupations, and consultation with the parties who are primarily and 
principally concerned, namely, employers and workers, or their most represent- 
ative organisations, where such exist. The opinion of both parties should be 
sought on all questions concerning minimum wage fixing and full and equal 
consideration given to their opinion. 

#. ‘Yo secure greater authority for the rates that may be fixed, in cases where 
the machinery adopted for fixing minimum wages makes it possible, the workers 
and employers concerned should be enabled to participate directly and on an 
equal footing in the operation of such machinery through their representatives, 
who should be equal in number or in any case have an equal number of votes. 

5. In order that the employers’ and workers’ representatives should enjoy the 
confidence of those whose interest they respectively represent, in the case referred 
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to in Paragraph 4 above, the employers and workers concerned should have the 
right, in so far as circumstances permit, to participate in the nomination of the 
representatives, and if any organisations of employers and worker exist, these 
should in any case be invited to submit names of persons recommended by them 
for appointment on the wage fixing body. 

6. in the case where the machinery for minimum wage fixing provides for the 
participation of independent persons, whether for arbitration or otherwise, these 
should be chosen from among men or women who are recognized as possessing 
the necessary qualifications for their duties and who have no such interest in 
agriculture or in any branch thereof as would give rise to doubt as to their 
impartiality. 


IIf 


7. Provision should be made for a procedure for revising minimum wage rates 
at appropriate intervals. 


IV 


S. For effectively protecting the wages of the workers concerned, the measures 
to be taken to ensure that wages are not paid at less than the minimum rates 
which have been fixed should include: 

(a) arrangements for giving publicity to the minimum wage rates in 
force, and in particular for informing the employers and workers concerned 
of these rates in the manner most appropriate to national circumstances ; 

(b) official supervision of the rates actually being paid; and 

(c) penalties for infringements of the rates in force and measures for 

preventing such infringements. 

9. A sufficient number of qualified inspectors, with powers analogous to those 
provided for in the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947, should be employed; 
these inspectors should make investigations among the employers and workers 
‘oncerned with a view to ascertaining whether the wages actually paid are in 
conformity with the minimum rates in force and, if need be, should take such 
stepS as nay be authorised in the case of infringement of the rate fixed. 

10. In order to enable the inspectors to carry out their duties efficiently, em- 
ployers should, where appropriate or necessary in the opinion of the competent 
authority, be required to keep complete and authentic records of the wages paid by 
them, and might also he required to issue the workers pay books or similar docu- 
ments containing the information necessary for verifying whether the wages 
actually paid correspond to the rates in force. 

11. In cases where the workers are not in general in a position individually to 
enfouce, by judicial or appropriate proceedings, their rights to recover wages due 
at the minimum rates in force, such other measures should be provided as may 
be considered effective for this purpose. 


UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 


This international union, with membership in the United States and Canada, 
is little affected in any direct way by the acute problems facing migratory agri- 
cultural workers in this country. However, we are well aware that indirect 
results arising from the problems besetting such workers are often just as im- 
portant as direct results Moreover, we recognize our responsibility as an 
organized group to support sound programs and measures which seek to correct 
the hardships and insecurity of those workers who are lowest in the economic 
scale. . 

Undoubtedly the so-called wetbacks from Mexico occupy a high priority in 
any of those who might claim to be at or close to the bottom of the economic 
scale. (Parenthetically, it is worth noting that the term “wetback” is objection- 
able in that it possesses a connotation—however unintentional—of condescension 
and discrimination. Certainly this holds for many who employ the expression. 
We resort to this objectionable term only because common usage has given it 
a fairly precise meaning. ) 

It is our impression that much of the attention of witnesses before the sub- 
committee and of the members of the subcommittee itself, has been focused 
upon the mechanics involved in keeping out the wetbacks. While there are un- 
doubtedly real problems of attaining the ideal condition in which all the migra- 
tion that takes place will be legal rather than illegal, there is great danger in 
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narrowing down the area of attention to the point where sight is lost of the deeper 
underlying problems that require solution. 

Additional evidence is hardly needed which would prove that, for many dec- 
ades, it has been the powerful pressure from large-scale commercial (often 
eorporate) farming interests which has enabled necessitous Mexican workers 
to arrive in the United States without legal sanction. In part, the ease of entry 
may have been because the authorities looked the other way. In part, it may 
have been because inadequate appropriations ior the Immigration Service are 
authorized by Congress. But, whatever the relative part these influences play, 
back of them is the dominating role of the big commercial farming interest 
which typically succeed in making abortive remedial legislation. 

Equally, if not more potent, are the weapons used by these same commercial 
farming interests, together with their powerful allies in other kinds of big busi 
ness, in keeping migratory agricultural workers from being effectively organized 
into unions—unions which could bargain both with employers over wages, hours, 
and conditions, and with Congress to obtain the safeguards of unemployment 
compensation and other forms of social security now denied to them. 

Here we get into aspects of the total migratory farm labor problem which 
clearly is much broader than that concerned solely with the wetbacks. But, 
clearly, an approach is here indicated to the wetback problem which strikes deeper 
and goes further than tightening up the border at the Rio Grande. 

This is made all the more evident when one realizes that the wetbacks are 
commonly so fearful and intimidated that they are reluctant to take on the risks 
of union membership even when the opportunity is offered to them. It is not 
surprising, too, that large numbers of Spanish-speaking citizens of the United 
States, whose ancestors may have been in the United States for many genera- 
tions, become fearful and intimidated because of the erratic—but always harsh— 
treatment meted out to the wetbacks. 

Considerations of the kind just indicated lead to the conclusion that the basic 
approach to the whole migratory labor problem in agriculture is to enforce the 
laws giving the right to establish uniens and to engage in collective bargaining. 
When these laws are enforced, it is our conviction that the wetback problem will 
fall into its proper place as a secondary feature of a general problem that has 
many ramifications, 

To some, it may seem even more difficult to bring about the enforcement of 
legislation which seeks to protect the rights of union organization than it is to 
set up higher and tighter bars against the wetbacks. In a sense, this may be the 
case. Put it should be kept in mind that past experience in legislating against 
the wetbacks affords grounds for skepticism over how permanently—or even 
temporarily—effective such a solution will be. In contrast, once effective organ- 
ization among workers is established, the gains are likely to be permanent. It is 
no answer to this point to the long reeord of set-backs in efforts to unionize 
agricultural workers. Because the first big hurdle to surmount has heen that 
the legal protections to organization have not been forthcoming and, therefore, 
effective organization has never had a chance. 

Any sen of frustration in this connection should not cause the friends of 
migratory workers to turn to a solution of the wetback preblem as the answer 
to their difficulties. Not only would they be fooling themselves but, more im 
portant, they would be turning away—-however unintentionally—from the main 
approach to the over-all problem. 

Support for this view derives from even a summary examination of the total 
“labor market” picture as it affects the supply of migratory farm workers. Ob- 
viously, the large cominercial farm interests seek an oversupply of labor in order 
to keep down wage rates. Obviously, also, the wetbacks frequently are preferred 
for this purpose. Typically, they are not only cheap, efficient—but, under- 
standnbly, they are also tractable. 

Ilowever, to assume that the large commercial farmers would have no other 
alternative sources of labor supply—second choices—which would almost 
equally well serve their purpose, is to ignore the realities in this country. Fo. 
example, large numbers of low-paid farm workers in the South—both white 
and Negro—are ready and willing to join the migratory stream. 

Their wages are so miserably low that it does not take much in the way 
of an inducement to canse them to travel hundreds of miles. In faet, man 
thousands of them do so now—either following a more or less regular migrator\ 
pattern, or moving in a largely haphazard fashion. As conditions are permitted 
to exist, there are labor surpluses here in the United States just as truly 
are those represented by Mexican workers who come to the United States 
legally or illegally 


as 
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The labor reservoir to be drawn on in this country by commercialized farming 
is wide and deep, even in a period of alleged over-all labor shortage. The cir- 
cumstance that large corporate farms do not now fully exploit this source does 
not mean that they would refrain from doing so under different conditions. This 
is all on the assumption—which seems to us open to question—that effective 
barriers actually would be raised against the wetbacks. 

Therefore, the practicalities of the imgratory problem, taken as a whole, force 
one back to the realization that the chief attack—even in legislative terms—is in 
the direction of union organization. This is no less the case when one grants 
that the initial task is that of enforcing existing laws. Nor need one overlook the 
important fact that many migrants originating in depressed rural areas are no 
more familiar with the processes and benefits of collective bargaining than are 
migrants from Mexico. 

Even in this brief statement, account needs to be taken of the fact that the 
migratory labor problem in the United States is much broader and more compli- 
eated than those arising from the callousness and greed of important seetors 
of commercialized agriculture. r 

In Chicago, for example, at least 50 percent of the production workers in meat 
packing are Negroes, a large proportion come from rural areas of the South. 
Negroes were recruited in the first instance, going back almost two generations 
ago, by the packers as a cheap labor supply. There were no legal barriers to 
this large-scale migration. There were real problems confronting effective 
unionization—not the least of which was Jim Crow sentiments among white 
workers in meat packing. But these problems of organization hate been over- 
come, until today Negro members in the UPWA are at the forefront in union- 
mindedness and loyalty to our organization. 

Another example: there is a large stream of workers from Puerto Rico—not 
a foreign country like Mexico—but the labor supply problem which they repre- 
sent is essentially the same as that represented by the wetbacks. The fact that 
these migrants from Puerto Rico, although largely of rural origin, are chiefly 
city dwellers in the United States should not obscure the role they play in cre- 
ating competition for jobs with other citizens. 

But problems of crossing the border through illegal entry cannot be raised 
concerning Puerto Rican workers in the same way as with regard to the wet- 
backs. And for this very reason, it is easy to see that union organization is 
the main path to take, both from the standpoint of the Puerto Ricans and from 
the standpoint of other workers with whom they compete. 

In passing, it may be observed that it is not farfetched to realize that large 
commercial farmers in the United Stutes might easily turn to Puerto Rico as a 
source from which to draw workers, in order to solve their alleged labor shortage 
problems. 

If such a contingency should arise, it would be the kind of proof that nearly 
everyone could understand: that the root cause of the wetback problem is not 
because they are wetbacks but because they, together with many of their fellow 
workers in the large-scale farming of this country, are not organized for collective 
bargaining. 

However, as previously noted, most of our Puerto Rican workers in this 
country migrated to urban centers. This also applies to millions of Negro 
workers: and also to almost as many white workers from the South who have 
gone, in large numbers, to northern centers such as Detroit. 

Reflection on the size and circumstances attending this rural-to-urban migra- 
tion forces one to realize that many acute problems arise from this migration. In 
fact, these problems are, basically, the same as those attending the wetback 
problem. 

One of these problems—and probably not the most acute—arises when workers 
whose families are forced to go on relief but who have no legal claim entitling 
them to such assistance because residence requirements have not been complied 
with. 

Shall these workers be sent back “down South” where they are legal claimants 
for relief but where there is none? Most of us would recognize that such a 
solution is no solution at all. Yet, in essence and in principle, those who seek 
to solve the wetback problem by shipping them back to Mexico also fail to grapple 
with root causes. 

Considerations of this nature bring one to the conclusion that the present 
Senate subcommittee or its suecessor should broaden its investigation to cover a 
much wider area than the somewhat limited, even if important subject, of 
migratory agricultural labor. 
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Even in terms of the wetback problem, this is pointed to by the fact that some 
of the wetbacks broke away from agriculture, succeeding in finding jobs in urban 
centers, including meat-packing plants—where they, of course, are employed at 
union rates. 

In this period, even where high employment is accompanied by a long list 
of localities of big labor surplus (including such large centers as Detroit and 
New York City), the resultant maladjustments are featured by a largely un- 
directed and chaotic cross-current of migration. The resultant severe tensions 
and hardships—of which housing is only one example—require a broad, intensive, 
and sympathetic congressional investigation. 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS UNION, Distrricr 5 


The Agricultural Workers Union submits the accompanying bulletin, dis- 
tributed to unions and leaders of opinion prior to the opening of the Senate 
committee hearings, and gvhich presents in part our point of view on some 
problems of farm laborers. We request it be entered in the record of your com- 
mittee proceedings. 

In addition, we want to emphasize our position with the following remark: 

1. The only basie solution to problems of farm workers, both migrant and 
nonmigrant, is self-organization into unions able to bargain collectively with 
employers and to act as spokesmen on behalf of the most exploited section of 
labor. 

Therefore farm workers must be included under the provisions of any Federal 
legislation establishing and safeguarding the bargaining rights of labor. 

2. We strongly support the recommendation to your committee by Rev. Robert 
D. Smith. of the New Jersey Migrant Labor Board, that all farm workers be 
extended the protection by Federal law of a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. 
We underscore that this must include all workers, migrant and nonmigrant, 
domestic and imported. 

One specific abuse with which our union is particularly concerned is the con- 
tracting by American employment agencies with the Puerto Rican Employment 
Service for Puerto Rican workers at 55 cents an hour plus a 5 percent bonus 
designed to tie down the employee for the full season and to afford the employer 
an additional weapon to press the workers for maximum effort. 

The average weekly earnings of Puerto Rican workers in the central New 
Jersey area, in the 1951 season just past, was $30, without bonus (New Jersey 
State Employment Service report, January 1952). The ability of employers to 
invoke Government aid to establish such low wage standards obviously drags 
down the wage levels of all agricultural labor. The contracts made with the 
Mexican and Puerto Rican Governments for farm labor must meet the minimum 
standard of 75 cents an hour. This can be done without any further legislative 
action. 

3. Unemployment compensation legislation must be extended to cover agri- 
cultural labor. There is no good reason why farm workers should be less entitled 
to such partial protection against the effects of unemployment than any other 
section of labor. Alleged difficulties in administration in the case of migrant 
workers are spurious. Much more complicated administrative problems have 
been overcome by many Government agencies. 

4. Only Federal intervention and financial assistance can alleviate the abom- 
inable housing conditions of farm workers, both migrant and nonmigrant. There 
must be federally established minimum standards, and grants-in-aid to those 
States most involved with this problem. 

In addition, we urge the establishment of transit clearing camps, operated by 

the Federal Government, along the eastern seaboard, in the southwest and on 
the west coast to service the major established flows of migrant workers. 
5. The admittedly fearful health conditions confronting agricultural workers 
and their families constitute a national menace and make imperative Federal 
action in the form of grants to States requiring additional facilities to meet 
this urgent need. 

6. The children of migrant farm workers suffer the worst ravages from the 
miserab'e evistence to which they are subjected. Ways must be found to provide 
Federal assistance for programs assuring minimum education, recreation and 
day care for these neglected children and young people. 
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7. Fundamental to any serious approach to the problems of all agricultural 
workers is the recognition of the especially oppressive conditions confronting 
the Negro farm workers, who constitute the majority of the farm labor foree. 

Violence and terrorization are directed against Negro farm workers, sharpest 
in the South but widespread in the North as well. Of the thousands of such 
cases, only a few of the most flagrantly brutal receive public attention. This 
pattern of violence, together with the invariable discriminatory practices, rein- 
forced by local and State government agencies, constitute the most important 
club to beat down wages and standards of all tarm labor. 

Decades of experience, plus the shocking events of recent months, overwhelm- 
ingly establish the necessity for the Federal Government to act vigorously to 
safeguard the lives and liberty of Negro citizens, particularly those in rural 
areas. Such action must include enactment and effective enforcement of Federal 
civil rights legislation. 


EXHIBIT 
INFORMATION BULLETIN BY THE AGRICULTURA® WORKErS UNION 


“The issue we face as a matter of national policy is this: Shall we continue 
indefinitely to have low work standards and conditions of employment in agri- 
culture, thus depending on the underprivileged and the unfortunate at home 
and abroad to supply and replenish our seasonal and migratory work force? 
Or shall we do in agriculture what we have already done in other sectors of our 
economy—create honest-to-goodness jobs which will offer a decent living so that 
domestic workers, without being forced by dire necessity, will be willing to stay 
in agriculture and become a dependable labor supply? As farm employers want 
able and willing workers when needed, so do workers want reliable jobs which 
Yield a fair living” (Report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, 
p. 22). 

The conditions of life of farm labor in the United States, particularly of migra- 
tory workers, is a scandal never adequately made known to the widest section 
of the American people. Every decade or so, especially outrageous examples 
of their miserable existence focus some attention on their plight. A committee 
investigates, recommendations are made. Nothing substantial happens. 

The reasons for this are simple: 

1. Powerful economic interests oppose action, with easy success, because— 

2. The agricultural workers have lacked organization to speak on their own 
behalf and to lead the fight to overcome the first reason cited. 

‘The report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor and the Senate 
committee hearings on some of their recommendations offer once again an oppor- 
tunity to secure some action on behalf of this brutaily exploited section of 
workers. 

It is in the first place the responsibility of the organized labor movement to 
act vigorously in defense of the farm workers, who total over 4,000,000. It must 
be said that labor leadership has shown little understanding of the retarding 
effect and constant threat the low wages and miserable conditions of agricul- 
tural labor represent to the trade-unions. 

“Comparing the houriy earnings of farm laborers and factory workers, we 
find that during 1910-14, the period selected by Congress as the base for the 
farm parity price system, farm wages were two-thirds of factory wages. Today 
they are only a little over one-third” (report, p. 180). 

“Annual earnings of farm workers as compared to factory workers are even 
Worse than is suggested by the relative wage rates above because factory work- 
ers get more continuous employment than do farm workers. Whereas average 
cash earnings of factory workers in 1949 were $2,600, average earnings for both 
migratory and nonmigratory farm workers were only slightly more than $500. 
Thus while average factory workers’ wage rates were 2% times average farm 
wage rates, average annual factory earnings were tive times average farm earn- 
ings’ (report, p. 154). 

Only the organization of farm labor will remove this threat and add a pow- 
erful force to the union ranks. Meanwhile, only the widespread and aggressive 
pressure of organized labor and other liberal organizations and leaders will 
force legislative measures to ameliorate the situation. 

Advance information indicates the Senate subcommittee will consider the 
following proposals: 

l. Policy governing the importation of foreign contract labor. Unfortunately, 
some labor leaders have spoken on this question in a fashion to make it appear 
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that the foreign workers, Mexicans especially, are the enemies. This is a false 
and dangerous position which weakens the united fight that all the workers, 
domestic and imported, must wage for their common needs, 

“There is nothing wrong or immoral in employing foreign workers in American 
agriculture when there are mutual advantages in doing so. Employment of 
foreign workers is really not the issue. The point is that our Government has 
an obligation to make certain that these foreign workers do not reduce still lower 
the wages of domestic farm workers and the incomes of family-farm operators 

“Phe issue is job standards. We must raise the standards and conditions of 
work in migratory farm employment and thereby eliminate the dependence by 
farm employers on poverty at home and misfortune abroad as the foundation of 
the recruitment of their labor supply” (report, p. 24) 

2. Government assistance towurd the housing of migratory workers while on 
the job: The report confirms the incredibly bad housing in which farm workers 
are forced to live. Our union can cite many examples of whole families—man, 
wife, and seven children ranging in age from 4 months to 16 years—living in one 
miserable room. Nor is a chicken coop too infrequent quarters. Federal inter 
vention and assistance are absolutely essential, in the form of establishing 
minimum standards for housing and more importantly in appropriation of funds 
for actual housing or for grants-in-aid to States. The report makes a number 
of positive recommendations. But action should benefit nonmigratory as well 
as migratory workers. 

3. Federal licensing of labor contractors operating across State lines. 

There are many evils and abuses in the whole system by which migrant workers 
secure employment. We agree that there should be some regulation of the con 
tracting procedure. But we caution that the small contractor, often himself a 
present or past migrant worker, is not at blame in any major way for the bad 
situation that has grown up. 

4. Inclusion of agricultural labor within minimum wage and collective bar- 
gaining legislation. 

“The Commission is convinced that balanced organization and effective collec 
tive bargaining would be of great assistance not only to farm workers, who would 
thereby be given a voice in determining wages and conditions of employment, but 
it would contribute also to more orderly manegement of labor. In the long run 
self-organization is the method by which agricultural workers can best improve 
their working conditions. For this reason, farm workers should not be denied 
the protection and facilities of the Labor-Management Relations Act” (report, 
p. 117). 


“Whatever the handicaps in organizing field workers in agriculture, attempt 
at unionism have been made in the past and are proceeding at present. Most 
of the efforts have been strongly. resisted by farm employers’ (report, p. 115) 


This is a masterpiece of understatement. Employers, the big ones particularly, 
have fought union organization with every vicious and brutal weapon. Almost 
invariably they have secured the complete cooperation of local and State goy 
erninent agencies. Our union can cite many exaimpies of terrorization of workers, 
including the forcing of workers, some too ill to work, into the field by State 
troopers with drawn guns, called in by the employer 

“We endeavored, without much success, to find out what the prevailing 
is and how it is determined. Neither Government agency people nor employers 
nor workers could give much enlightenment. 

“As best we could determine, the ‘prevailing wage’ in seasonal employment 
in agriculture is arrived at somewhat in this manner: Farm employers meet 
lvance of the season and decide on the wage they intend to pay. It is set 
at an amount they hope they won't have to exceed during the season. Whether 
the wage agreed upon is sufficient to attract the labor supply needed is apparently 
not usually considered an important factor in making the decision” (report, 
p. no). 

The report cites the only grievance procedure available to any sector of farm 
workers, the provision in the Puerto Rican contracts that “upon the worker's 
request, the Puerto Rican Commissioner of Labor may represent him” (p. 106). 
Ou union has first-hand experience with this procedure, farcical on its face, 
whereby thousands of Puerto Rican workers on hundreds of farms are supposed 
to lock to the Puerto Rican Government representative for protection Yet, 
as the report points out, these ludicrous “grievance procedures nonetheless rep 
resent an advance over the recourse that the typical domestic migrant has, which 
is to move on to something else, if he feels he has been treated unjustly” (p. 106) 

Si he migrant worker, and usually the noninigrant, is without money, 


wage 
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transportation, another house or job to go to, it is abundantly clear that he is 
completely at the mercy of his employer. 

In addition to the four points above, announced by the Senate subcommittee 
for consideration, the Agricultural Workers Union puts forward the following 
as essential subjects for inclusion in the hearings: 

5. Unemployment-compensation legislation to cover agricultural labor. The 
report so recommends (p. 135). 

6. A health program for farm workers: 

“To permit migratory workers to continue to live under conditions now pre- 
vailing is to endanger not only the health of the migrants, but the health of the 
community as well” (p. 154). "We were deeply disturbed by a realization that 
in many instances these conditions have persisted for decades without cor- 
rection.” 

“Although migratory farm laborers have more need for medical and hospital 
care than most segments of the population, the evidence shows—with some ex- 
ceptions—that they get the least attention. The fact that migrants, by the na- 
ture of their occupation, cannot meet residence requirements, imposed by law or 
regulation, combines with their poverty to deny them care” (p, 155). 

There must be Federal action, including specific aid to States requiring addi- 
tional facilities to meet the needs of agricultural workers. 

7. An education program for the children of migrant farm workers, and for 
the adult workers: The report makes some general recommendations (p. 171- 
hia). 

8. Of the 4 million farm workers in the United States, a very large percentage 
are Negroes. Any search for solutions of the problems of agricultural workers 
must first of all consider the special problems facing the Negro people. Jim 
Crow, segregation, and discrimination strike their hardest blows at the Negro 
farm workers and their families. In thousands of unrecorded instances, many 
cases of which our union can document, the Negro farm worker is the victim of 
unbridled terror and violence, often at the hands of agents of local and State 
governments. 

It is abundantly clear that the individual States have failed completely to as- 
sure to Negro citizens the most elementary constitutional rights. Therefore, 
it is only by vigorous action on the part of the Federal Government that the 
liberty and the lives of our Negro citizens can be protected. 

In conclusion, the Agricultural Workers Union wishes to emphasize sharply 
that the Senate hearings must not be limited to consideration only of the most 
aggravated aspects of the problem of migratory farm labor. Proponents of 
remedial action must press for more fundamental treatment of the whole ques- 
tion of the plight of farm workers in the United States, the large majority of 
whom are nonmigrant. 

“In summing up this comparison of employment and earnings for migratory 
and nonmigratory workers, the similarities are more obvious than the differ- 
ences. Both are underemployed. In both cases, women and youth are drawn 
extensively into employment. The numbers of women and youth who work are 
about the same in the two cases, but the amount of time spent in employment is 
much greater for the women and youth of migratory families. Earnings per 
day are below prevailing standard. This fact, in combination with the limited 
employment, explains why women and children have to work extensively in both 
migratory and nonmigratory farm-labor families. 

“This analysis of the employment and earnings of migratory and nonmigratory 
farm labor suggests that for the migrant to settle down as a nonmigratory 
farm laborer will not help him much financially” (report, p. 128). 


JOINT STATEMENT OF AMERICAN PusLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION TOGETHER WITH 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS, AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSO- 
CIATION, DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF COLORED PARENTS AND TEACHERS, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, AND 
UNITED CoUNCIL OF CHURCH WOMEN 


The report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor contains many 
findings and observations which reveal the deplorable conditions under which 
the children of migratory families live. Put together they spell out a story of 
deprivation hardly equaled among any other group of disadvantaged children 
in this country. Consider the implications for children of these findings : 
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“Beyond wanting migrants to be available when needed and to be gone when 
not needed, they are expected to work under conditions no longer typical or 
characteristic of the American standard of life. * * * In saying this, we 
refer not alone to such matters as bad housing, poor sanitation, lack of medical 
facilities, and the problems of feeding, rearing, and schooling children. These 
are conditions which, over the years have received condemnation yet despite 
some improvement for the most part they remain unsolved problems and there 
is little organized effort to deal with them” (p. 17). [Italics supplied. | 

“Finally, the migratory laborer has virtually none of the social protections 
we commonly extend to industrial workers. He has no unemployment insur- 
ance, no minimum-wage standards (except in the inadequate provision of the 
Sugar Act), no old-age and survivors insurance, no disability insurance, and in 
most States he is not protected by workmen’s accident insurance” (p. 19). 

“State after State from north to south and from east to west, reports similar 
stories of the close relationship between migratory farm labor, sickness, disease 
and death, tuberculosis, infant mortality, dysentry, enteritis, smallpox, typhoid; 
all are much more prevalent among migratory workers than among the general 
population” (p. 153). 

“Although migratory farm laborers have more need for medical and hospital 
eare than most segments of the population, the evidence shows—-with some 
exceptions—that they get the least attention. The fact that ®igrants by the 
nature of their occupation cannot meet residence requirements imposed by law 
or regulation, combines with their poverty to deny them care” (p. 155). 

“Children work in agriculture because of the need to supplement their parents’ 
earnings and because the compulsory-school-attendance laws are not enforced 
They also work, however, because their parents have no other place to put them 
during their own working hours. Work in the fields thus becomes a substitute 
for child care and recreation centers. A third factor is that some employers 
prefer children as workers” (p. 161). [Italics supplied. } 

‘School opportunities for migratory children are limited. Inadequate school 
facilities, community opposition to the admission of migratory children to the 
schools, discrimination because of color or economic status, family incomes too 
low to supply necessary clothing and food are among the handicaps they suffer. 
Moreover, poverty compels them to work when other children are in school. 
Retardation, irregular attendance in school, and emotional disturbances are 
logical results of their status as migrants. Moreover, nonenforcement of child- 
labor and compulsory-school-attendance laws, crowded schools, lack of teachers, 
and school facilities are all characteristic of the migrant child’s educational 
environment” (p. 167). 

These are illustrative of the findings of the President's Commission, insofar 
as they relate to the inadequate protection these children receive and the basic 
services they need if they are to be given a fair chance of growing into useful, 
happy citizens of this democracy. 

In testimony before your subcommittee it has already been suggested that 
legislation affecting the conditions under which migrant children are growing 
up should have high priority in any Federal program established. We azree 
with this principle and urge several courses of action directed toward bringing 
about some coordinated action now and in the immediate years ahead 

It is essential, first, that a Federal Comittee on Migratory Labor such as that 
proposed by the Presitent’s Commission on Migratory Labor be established 
promptly and given clear responsibility to work on all aspects of the migratory 
labor problem. One of the objectives of this committee should be to encourage 
and stimulate the inclusion of migrants in the benefits of all appropriate existing 
governmental programs. In the performance of this task it should utilize 
existing governmental instrumentalities and committees. One such body in 
the Federal Govenment is the Interdepartmental Committee on Children and 
Youth, representing all Federal agencies with programs for or affecting youth. 

This interdepartmental group on children’s services should be requested now 
by the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee to prepare a comprehensive 
proposal of Federal action to be undertaken during the next few years by Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with the improvement of the health, welfare, education 
and housing of migrant children and reduction of child labor among migrant 
families. This existing committee on children’s services could be utilized by 
the proposed over-all committee as a focal point in the Federal Government for 
joint action on its recommendations affecting children For carrying out this 
function special funds should be sought from the Congress, the President's emer 
vency fund, or a private foundation because this committee has at its disposal 
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no funds for its operation and has only the part-time service of one staff 
member of the Children’s Bureau. 

Further it is reeommended, that the program of action outlined by this Inter- 
departmental Committee be developed in cooperation with the appropriate private 
organizations and agencies which have programs and activities now in operation 
in behalf of migrant children. It is recommended that representatives of State 
and local governments which have taken concrete steps in their States and 
localities to develop and provide services for migrants be consulted in the develop- 
ment of Federal nians. Further it is recommended that representatives of 
employer groups and farm union groups be consulted, also, in the preparation 
of these programs to the end that all pertinent experience and opinion be 
canvassed and utilized in the development of a frontal attack on the conditions 
under which migrant children are growing up. 

Pending the enactment of comprehensive legislation providing adequate service 
for migrant children, it is recommended that a number of immediate steps be 
taken by the Congress and Federal agencies to improve the conditions of these 
children. For example, the undersigned organizations suppori the following: 

(1) Favorable action should be taken on the President’s request for $181,000 
for the use of the Office of Education in developing special teaching materials 
and methods suited to the needs of children of migrant workers. If these 
studies were im@stituted immediately, their results could be incorporated into 
the over-all plan suggested above. Consideration should be given also to the 
proposal made by several witnesses that grants to States to assist them in pro- 
viding educational services for migrant children be authorized as soon as pos- 
sible. 

(2) We recommend that the Children’s Bureau be asked by the Congress to 
sulimit immediately proposals for the development of demonstration projects 
in the field of child care and provision of health services for children of mi- 
grants. These funds should include grants to the States for such projects and 
moneys for the employment by the Children’s Bureau of advisory staft to work 
With States and localities and private child caring agencies in the establish- 
ment, maintenance, and evaluation of the services provided. 


(3) We urge that the recommendations of the President's Commission with 
respect to the reduction of child labor should be carried out. We oppose bills 
now pending that would weaken the 1949 amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act setting a 16-year minimum age for work on commercial farms while 
schools are in session. We recommend that your subcommittee commend the 
work of the Labor Department in its effert to enforce these amendments and 
ask the Senate Appropriations Committee to give special attention to the needs 
of the Labor Department for funds and staff to carry on this work. 

The over-all legislative program affecting migrants should include minimum 
wage legislation, because one of the basic problems faced by migrant families 
is chronic low income. It is clear that measures must be taken immediately 
to increase and stabilize the income of these families if a decent level of family 
living is to be maintained. 

The Congress also should give attention immediately to the problems of 
bringing all agricultural workers, including migratory workers, under the bene- 
fits of the old-age and survivors insurance and the unemployment compensation 
system, a step which has been recommended previously by the President's 
Commission. 

The Social Security Act should be amended to provide matching grants to 
States for general assistance, on the condition that no needy person be denied 
assistance because of the lack of legal residence status. 

A close reading of the proposals in the Commission’s report with reference 
to ways and means of providing the needed medical and hospital care to migrants 
indicates a need for further study of these measures. It is clear, however, that 
Congress should implement the recommendation of the Commission relating to 
grants to State health departments to conduct health programs among migratory 
farm laborers to deal particularly with diseases such as tuberculosis, venereal 
disease. diarrhea, enteritis, and dysentery, and to conduct health clinics for 
migratory farm workers. 

In closing it should be stated that the undersigned organizations recommend 
this program recognizing that in essence it is a suggestion that the Federal 
Government’s budget be increased in this period when foreign aid and military 
security expenditures are at an all-time high. Despite the heavy burden of 
taxes that we as citizens now bear, it is our opinion that the time has long since 
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passed when Federal authorities can afford to ignore their responsibility for 
alleviating the conditions of migrants and when citizens can with good conscience 
fail to speak in behalf of these children and their parents who are so much less 


fortunate than ourselves. 


AMERICAN PARENTS C 


The American Parents Committee, Inc., is a nonprofit, child-welfare 
omlmittee working for more and better schools and for adequate 
ealth and social-welfare services for the Nation's children. The 
chairman, George J. Hecht, was the founder of the Welfare Council 
of New York City and its secretary for 20 years. For the past 25 
years, he has been the publisher of Parents magazine which now 
has a national monthly circulation of 1144 million. Attached is a list 
of the names of those who serve on the board of directol's and as 
members of the national council of the American Parents Committee. 


( 
' 
Li 


The American Parents Committee is concerned about the grave problems of 
migratory labor in this country because every angle of the situation affects the 
welfare of thousands, perhaps millions, of children. What can be expected of 
these children in the future is no idle question at this time when we are seeking 
to build the defenses of our country for a long uncertain period ahead. Defense 
efforts, we believe, must be aimed both at short-term security and long-term 
security. If we are to think of security for a long time to come we cannot think 
only in terms of soldiers, weapons, and ammunition; we must seek a certain 
qualitative strength which comes from the full utilization of both our people 
and our resources. The children whose parents must wander from State 1 
State to eke out a bare living in agricultural work could be a component of the 
national strength we will need for the future. However, if they are to rece 
little or no schooling, if they are to grow up in squalid disease-ridden shacks or 
tents instead of in proper homes, if they are never to know the benefits of sani- 
tation, health, education, and community living they are destined to b 
national liability rather than a national asset in our time of critical need. 

We want to commend Senator Humphrey and all the members of the 
committee for the thorough hearings that have been held on all the aspe¢ 
the situation. We are confident that when the hearings are concluded t 
mittee will seek the introdnetion of specific bills which in its judgm 
needed to remedy some of the many problems relating to mizratory 
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O r mmendation of the President’s Commission 


Parents I | would ePsper inlly like to s¢ ernie 
calls for “edera ‘ommittee on Migratory Farm L 


included on that Committee at least three citizens fre 


that the Committee should have no administr: 
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but should work to coor lin ite and stimul: 
ment leal adequately with the aspects 
withir ‘ir respective jurisdiction. Among 
o the Committee we would like to see the foll 

To stimulate strict enforcement of 
Labor Standards Act and the Sugar 
from labor damaging to their health 
tional services may be available. 

To encourage the development of a ! 
migratory children through Federal, and State lueational 
nongovernmental agencies concerned with educatior We have al 
with the House Subcommittee on FSA and Labor Appropriations 
ment urging the appropriation of the $181,000 requested in ; 
budget through which the Office of Education would i 
of such a program. 

To seek amendments to the Pubdlie Health Service Act which would enable 
States through grants-in-aid to do special work in the treatment and contro] 
of certain infectious and contagious diseases prevalent among migrato1 
farm workers. 

To encourage the use of State grants-in-aid for more adequate material 
and child care among migrant children. To explore the possibility of 

extending school lunch and day care services to benefit children of migratory 


workers 
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To work in every possible way to improve the housing of migratory 
workers to the end that their children may benefit by protection from the 
Weather, and at least minimum standards of decency in their surroundings. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF COLORED PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 6, 1952. 
Memorandum In Support of Legislation In Re Migratory Workers. 


Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Labor and Labor Management Rela- 
tions, Senate Office Building. 

HonoRABLE Str: Acting in association with divers alert organizations seeking 
to better the condition of migratory workers and at the same time to insure 
areas in which they labor the fullest protection as well, the National Congress 
of Colored Parents and Teachers, an organization representing a membership 
over 135,000 members, and operating in 18 States, most of which are in the 
migratory area, and the District of Columbia, being fully acquainted with the 
objects and purposes set forth in the report of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor, hereby and herein endorse the recommendations of the Com- 
mission as set forth on page 177 of said report or such amendments thereto as 
may be found by the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor Management Relations 
to be essential to the putting into effect such new or remedial legislation as will 
most effectively secure the objects for which it is designed. 

When it is remembered that the migratory movement involves the care and 
the counseling of children it readily can be seen if carefully considered that a 
double duty is imposed upon the people in the areas affected to not only offer 
the adults such assistance as is consistent with the relation of employer to em- 
ployee; but to safeguard the dependent children who are factors in the migra- 
tory movement being cares of their parents. 

The whole problem is greater than can be solved satisfactorily by the respective 
States invaded and taking that view alone the Federal Government should be a 
partner to the efforts to lessen the impact upon the areas which, in most instances, 
are beset with their own problems; and furthermore while the services rendered 
appear to be local in character the results derived from the same become national 
in scope in that the products and produce of their labors cannot be confined to 
the area in which they are produced; but eventually must find an outlet in 
contiguous States and those far beyond the borders of the States where the 
initial problem lies. 

It is fundamentally true that the average individual seeks the same oppor- 
tunity to climb higher into the social scale as the rest of his fellowmen, who 
already by birth, opportunity, and association stand out above such a one. The 
element of humanity surging in the breasts of those who by force of circum- 
stances are compelled to roam from pillar to post to acquire the bare needs of 
subsistence should not be crushed to a fixed status among his more fortunate 
fellowman; but wherever the great power of a great government can be brought 
into play to assist the man lowest down, such power should be exercised to help 
raise the standard of living of the less fortunate and it should be remembered 
that in the same degree that the man farthest down is elevated the more secure 
is the body politic of which he is a part either as a migratory individual or as 
a permanent resident in the midst of any community. All revolutions of the 
world had their roots in discontent; to prevent them is a human duty to share 
some of the needs which we can spare with the fellow who has nothing to spare. 

The proposed legislation has the hearty support of the National Congress of 
Colored Parents and Teachers which stands for remedial legislation along the 
lines proposed in the recommendations, the preservation of the home and school 
and the welfare of the child. 

Respectfully submitted, 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF COLORED PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
By WicuiAM I. Lee, Chairman of the Legislation Committee. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN 


NATIONAL COUNCIL oF CATHOLIC WoMEN, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1952. 
The Honorable Hunwrt J. HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: The National Council of Catholic Women, a feder- 
ation of 6,900 National, State, diocesan and local Catholic women’s groups, with 
an approximate membership of 7,000,000 Catholic women, wishes to present to 
your subcommittee holding hearings on the report of the President’s Conimission 
on Migratory Labor, the enclosed N. C. C. W. convention resolution and board 
statement. 

With appreciation of your consideration of these recommendations, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET J. MEALEY, 
Executive Secretar@. 


NCCW CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 
. 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


, OcTOBER 14-18, 1950 


Public hearings currently being held in various parts of the country by the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Labor—of which our Episcopal Chairman 
is a member—have dramatized the serious plight of America’s migrant workers. 
Tens of thousands of families are forced by economic necessity to follow the 
crops year after year to earn a meager living. They lack even the minimum of 
economic and social security and are deprived of the blessings of normal family 
living and of regular contact with the church. Their children are deprived of an 
adequate education and in many cases are subject to the abuses of child labor. 

There is no single remedy for the problem of migrant labor. The ultimate 
solution is extremely complex and will probably take a number of years. Never- 
theless certain immediate steps should be taken. These include the widest 
possible extension of Federal and State social legislation (social security, wages, 
hours, housing, and labor legislation) to migrant workers and to all farm workers 
on commercial holdings plus the organization of these workers into unions of 
their own choosing. 


NCOW Boarp STATEMENTS, JANUARY 16-18, 1952 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


The report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor revealed the 
necessity for improving conditions for migratory workers in the United States. 
We are in favor of the recommendations of the President’s Commission and call 
upon our affiliated groups to do everything possible to remedy the serious injus- 
tices to which migratory workers are now subject. 


STATEMENT FILED ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION RY Mrs. ARTHUR FORREST ANDERSON, PRESIDENT 


The national board of the Young Women’s Christian Association is part of a 
world-wide movement of women and girls motivated by the belief that all persons 
are the children of God, and a Christian purpose demanding our fullest efforts 
to secure the good life for all people. For many years it has been seriously 
concerned about the plight of agricultural migrants and their families who live 
under conditions that threaten the security of the family as an institution and 
expose children to dangers which no child in America today should be expected 
to endure, 

Successive national conventions of our organization have gone on record for 
legislation to protect this important group of workers on whom those of us who 
are more fortunate depend for much of the food on our tables. The 1946 conven- 
tion at Atlantic City stated: “We will support measures to give agricultural 
wage laborers the security, protection, and appropriate advantages within the law 
equal to that afforded to urban workers.” The 1949 convention at San Francisco 
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went on record for the “protection and security for farm families and agricul- 
tural wage laborers.” Acting under authorization of the conventions on this 
subject and another statement on child labor, the national board supported the 
iM4) amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act extending coverage of children 
under the act. Ina special resolution adopted by the national board at its meet- 
ing of October 5, 1950, members of board pledged to recommit themselves to a 
number of actions which they called the unfinished business of democracy in the 
YWCA and the community at home and abroad, among which is “the mainte- 
nance of high labor standards, paying particular attention to the possible exploi- 
tation of women and children in a period of labor shortage, and to the problem of 
migrants.” 

Members of your subcommittee have before them the report of the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor as well as numerous other reports covering every 
detail of the working and living conditions of the migranis. Recommendations 
covering the recruiting, employment, and transportation of workers referred to 
in the report will undoubtedly be covered by cthers competent to discuss these 
matters in all their technical ramifications. 

In addition to, but not unrelated to, the regulation of recruiting and employ- 
ment practices, migrant labor poses problems of education, housing, health, recre- 
ation, day care for young children, maintenance of family integrity, and commu- 
nity integration, which can be partially met by intelligent legislation, wisely 
administered. 

Much work has been done at the community level toward changing attitudes 
toward migrants and to secure their greater integration into community life. 
Local YWCA’s and student YWCA members working through their summer 
service projects have helped greatly in cooperation with churches and other civie 
organizations. Nothing can take the place of such active service on the part 
of local citizens. However, these programs alone do not solve the fundamental 
social and economic problems which are at the root of the suffering of these 
peoples. Basic legislation is needed at both Federal and State levels. States like 
New Jersey and New York afford guides to the kind of legislation needed in 
other States. 

Since so many migrant workers travel across State lines, however, legislation 
by the Federal Government is essential. In addition to the 1949 amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, which we hope will be enforced to the fullest, 
the national board of the YWCA urges passage of Federal legislation covering 
the following points: 

1. Federal grants-in-aid to the States to stimulate and extend the develop- 
ment of better housing, health and medical care, education, and welfare services 
for migrants. 

2. Social security for migratory workers as well as other agricultural workers 
now covered under old ave and survivors insurance. 

3. Establishment of adequate minimum wage rates over a minimum period 
of employment in order to insure a decent income level so that the familes are 
not so dependent upon the wages of children. 

During World War II the Federal Government’s program for housing, educa- 
tion, and clinical care of migrants served as a demonstration of how a well-run 
program can stabilize the lives ef people and rehabilitate whole families. Un- 
fortunately, 1947 witnessed the elimination of these gains. The clinie and 
health programs were discontinued by congressional action, and the farm-labor 
housing centers were transferred from Federal to State or private hands, and 
rent ceilings disappeared. 

Fortunately, Congress has the power to restore the gains previously made and 
to include migrant workers under labor and welfare laws governing other 
workers. In areas where Federal legislation does not apply, the Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies can suggest standards to guide, supplement, and reinforce 
State labor and school-attendance laws. 

The national board wishes to express its sincere appreciation for time and 
the attention your committee is giving to these problems, and looks forward 
to the passage of legislation covering as many aspects of the problem as can 
properly be covered by Federal laws. The national board of the YWCA will 
continue to do its part in lending support to community efforts to alleviate suffer- 
ing and to integrate migrants and their families into the kind of life which is 
properly their heritage. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS AND NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS, 
New York, N. Y., April 1, 1952. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Subconmittee on Migratory Labor, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: In view of the fact that our organization is unable 
to get a representative to Washington to testify in the current hearings on 
migratory labor, I am writing to ask if the following statement might be incor- 
porated in the report of the committee and thereby brought to the attention of the 
Senate. 

‘The National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, with 
local affiliates located in many sections of the United States where the prob- 
lems of migratory labor are dumped into cities adjacent to migratory areas, 
would like to bring the following matters to the attention of the United States 
Senate as a means of alleviating this serious situation in our country: 

1. We believe that an over-all commission should be appointed for the purpose 
of continuous study and recommendations to Congress on this matter 


> th clinies, 


2. Legislation should be passed to provide adequate housing, heal 
and day-care facilities in areas where migratory labor is used. Reg 


lation should be passed to adjust private employment agencies engaged in in 





terstate commerce of migrants. 
3. The immigration and naturalization service should be provided with money 


and strengthening of law, if necessary, to prevent illegal entries and thereby en 
ble them to clean up the wetback situation 

rhe delegate body of the National Federation of Settlements at its annual col 
ference in Rochester, N. Y., on April 19 to 22, 1950, took the following action on 


this matter: 


a 


AGRICULTURAL WORKER 


We are gravely concerned about the health and welfare of migratory agricul- 
tural laborers, some of whom are among the clientele of our member houses. We 
urge cooperation with the newly formed National Council on Agricultural Life 
and Labor, whose purpose is to study agricultural labor problems and seek en 
actment of legislation for their remedy. 


We endorse the enactment of Federal and State legislation to extend social 


security coverage to all agricultural workers, to improve their economic condi 
tion, and to provide public housing programs on their behalf 


As long as there are unemployed farm workers available in this country, we 
urge the cessation of the importation of foreign agricultural contract labor on 


a temporary basis. This would not bar bona fide immigrants or displaced per 
sons taking up agricultural pursuits under satisfactory conditions. 
Sincerely yours, 
FERN M,. CoLporn, 


Secretary, Social Nducation and Action 


EpGar G. JOHNSTON, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, WAYNE UNIVERSITY, Mir 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON MIGRANTS, CONSUMERS LEAGUE OF MICHIGAN: Co 
CHAIRMAN, GOVERNOR’S STUDY COMMISSION ON MIGRATORY LABOR, STATE OI 


MICHIGAN 


Migrant labor is here to stay as a part of the Michigan agricultural economy 
In spite of increased production per man-hour in certain crops as a result of me 
chanical invention, the total number of migrant workers involved shows a con 
sistent increase from year to year. The seasonal farm labor force was reported 
for August 1950 as 65,100 workers, an all-time high.’ Some of this farm labor 
force was comprised of school youths, urban workers on vacation, and others 
temporarily employed from within the State. Thirty-five thousand eight hundred 
of the total number are migrants from other States, almost half of them from 
Texas. In addition, Michigan employed 5,730 Puerto Ricans and 200 Jamaicans 
in 1950. It is evident that the employment of so large a number of migrant 
workers calls for a high degree of coordination among the various agencies con- 
cerned in their recruitment and use, and gives rise to a number of problems whicl 

1 Postseason Farm Labor Report: Annual Report of the Michigan State Em 
Service, farm placement section, Michigan Employment Security Commission, Detroit 
Mich., 1951 Figures for 1951 are not yet available 








loyment 
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have been of serious concern to the people of Michigan. I present below discus- 
sion of a number of the more critical problems. It seems obvious that most of 
them cannot be solved by local communities or the State of Michigan but involve 
interstate and Federal cooperation. The Consumers League of Michigan is con- 
sequently very much interested in the bills now before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Labor and Labor-Management Relations and hopeful that definite and con- 
structive legislation may be forthcoming at this session of Congress. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


A. Recruiting and employment 

The numbers of migrant laborers needed in Michigan vary from month to 
month. The season opens in May and closes in November and involves different 
needs for workers in the various seasonal operations involved in the wide variety 
of agricultural crops. In sugar beets, for exump'e, there is a period of intensive 
work during May and June with no further demand for labor until the harvesting 
season in last September, October, and November. If these workers are to 
find employment, they must migrate to other portions of the State for picking 
cherries and other spring fruit, work in truck crops, ete. This alternation of 
crops involves extensive intrastate migration as well as the recruitment and 
importation of workers from outside the State. The complexity of the problem 
is well illustrated in the time table of crop activities presented in pages 26 and 
27 of the Post-Season Farm Labor Report.” Since the great majority of Michi- 
gan’s migrant workers come long distances to work in the State, regularity of 
employment after they arrive is important. The farm placement service of the 
Michigan State Employment Service has been extremely helpful in distributing 
migrant workers among the various districts and crops. Also, organizations of 
growers, such as the Michigan Field Crops, Inc., have helped to assure continued 
employment by coordinating the labor demands of farm employers. At the same 
time, there continues to be a hardship due to incomplete coordination of labor 
demands, recruitment of too many workers for crop demands in some insstances, 
and recruitment of workers too far in advance of the season with resulting idle- 
ness and expense for sustenance. Complaints have also been made that some crew 
chiefs exact exorbitant charges on migrant workers whom they recruit for 
employing agencies. Regulation of private employment agencies, and the control 
of all interstate recruitment by the United States Employment Service are 
desirable to correct abuses. 


B. Transportation 

The majority of Michigan’s migrant workers come as family groups and many 
of them travel as much as 2,000 miles for seasonal employment. Travel is fre- 
quently in trucks with inadequate provisions for comfort and safety. In other 
cases, families have acquired ownership of a second-hand car and several families 
may combine to travel by this means. Most of the cars are old and of doubtful 
safety and are seriously crowded for the trip. Fatal accidents involving 
workers en route to Michigan are not uncommon. Since workers are transported 
through several States, the problem obviously involves interstate and Federal 
regulations. If the agricultural economy demands the transportation of many 
thousands of workers long distances to assist in the cultivation and harvesting 
of the crops, provision for safe and reasonably comfortable transportation seems 
a legitimate charge against the cost of raising the crops, 


C. Low income 


Accurate and up-to-date information on income of migrant workers is not 
available but there would be general agreement that it is below what is nee- 
essary to maintain a minimum standard of health and comfort. Three earlier 
studies give a typical family’s earnings for Michigan’s sugar-beet workers. 
Elizabeth Johnson of the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor studied the welfare of 946 families of sugar-beet laborers in various 
regions including Michigan. A third of the families were able to report their 
total earnings for 1935. The median earnings for the family were $435 per year 
and only one-fourth had as much as $750 per year.2 Thaden presented data on 
the earnings for 1940 of four typical families of workers, including two families 


2 Thid., pp. 26-27. 
% Elizabeth S. Johnson, Welfare of Families of Sugar-Beet Laborers, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Publication No. 247, 1939. 
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of average income, one of low income, and one with income above average. Two 
of the families included six workers (anyone over the age of 14), one 5, and 
one 5. The income for these families ranged from $487.64 to $787.70 per family 
and from $95.41 to $162.55 per worker. The average income from beet work 
was approximately $130 per worker for a 5-month period in Michigan.‘ In the 
hearings before the Tolan committee, Henderson presents a study of earnings 
and expenses for migrant families for 1942 on the basis of a sampling made by 
field men at the Michigan Sugar Co. Reports were asked for one exceptionally 
successful family, one average, and one poor family. The sampling covers 9 
families with 76 persons of whom 50 were workers in sugar beets. The total 
income from beet work for the nine families was $6,465.76, the average earnings 
per worker $129.32. Some incoine was received from interseasonal work in other 
crops. The average earnings per worker for this was $22.12.2 The various studies 
agreed that, for those workers who come to work in Michigan, the income from 
work outside the State in the remaining portion of the year is almost negligible 
While the income for agricultural work in Michigan has undoubtedly increased 
somewhat since 1942, there is reason to believe that the increase in Wages has 
not kept pace with the increase in cost of living. Migratory workers are def 
initely a submarginal group financially. It is clear that the low income of mi 
grant workers is related to the presence of an oversupply of workers with re 
sulting lack of employment in the State from which they come. For the Texas 
workers who supply our major source of migratory farm labor in Michigan, the 
“wetback” invasion is undoubtedly a factor. 


D. Child labor 


It is a natural result of the economie pressure and the fact that most migrants 
come as family groups that there is a great deal of child labor. For many of 
the crops, payment is on a piecework basis with a contract made with the head 
of the family. Child labor legislation in Michigan gives no protection to chil 
dren in agricultural work and the only Federal laws which limit labor of chil- 
dren are the 1949 amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the provision 
of the Sugar Act of 1948. The amended Fair Labor Standards Act, effective 
January 25, 1950, provides a 16-year minimum «age for hired work in agricul 
ture during school hours on farms whose products go into interstate commerce 
The Labor Information Bulletin for January 1952 reports 3,465 violations filed 
by investigators for the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the 
Department of Labor in 1951. These investigations were in the nature of a spot 
check for sampling. The total number of violations must have been greatly in 
excess of this. It is interesting to note that 15 percent of the illegally employed 
children discovered by the investigators were in the age range from 5 to 9 years 
and that 51 percent were in the group from 10 to 13 years. While these data 
ure from investigations made for the country as a whole in States where there 
is considerable agricultural employment, and no separate figures are available 
for Michigan, conversations with inspectors would lead me to believe that the 
situation in Michigan is not different from that reported in this study for the 
country as a whole. 

The provisions of the Sugar Act prohibit employment of children under 14 and 
limit the employment of those from 14 to 16 to S hours a day. There is reason 
to believe that these provisions are widely disregarded. During the years 1945 
to 1947, I carried out a study of the education of Spanish-speaking migrant 
workers in four counties with large sugar beet operations. As a part of this 
study an assistant versed in the Spanish language and culture, Mr. Francisco 
Villegas, interviewed 58 migrant families. In 17 of the 58 families, he found 
children under 14 reported as working regularly “in the beets.” These violations 
involved 38 children ranging in age from 5 to 13 with a median age of 11.° 

Beet work is the only crop in which child labor is specifically prohibited and 
the Fair Labor Standards Act covers children under 16 only during the period 
when school is in session. In fruit picking, beans, tomatoes, and the other crops 
which make use of migrant labor, the work is for the most part carried out dur- 
ing the summer months when schools are not in session and the family contract 
system makes child labor the rule rather than the exception. 


‘J. F. Thaden, Migratory Workers in Michigan, Special Bulletin No. 319, Michigan State 
College, September 1942 

5M. P. Henderson in hearings before the Select Committee To Investigate the Interstate 
Migration of Destitute Citizens, House of Representatives of the 76th Cong., pt. 19, Detroit 
hearing, pp. 7855-7862. 

® Edgar G. Johnston, The Social and Educational Status of Migrant Children of Mexican 
Descent in Michigan, unpublished manuscript. 
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hk. Education 

For migrant children, school attendance is sporadic and educational achieve- 
tinaent meager. In the study of children of migrant beet workers just reported, 
1,397 children of Spanish-speaking migrants were included on the school census 
for the four counties. Of these, 1,021 were of compulsory school age (7 to 16). 
Of these, only 184 were listed in the initial enrollment reports from teachers. 
‘The percentage of school-age children enrolled varied from 12.2 in one county 
to 36.2 in Saginaw County where a real effort has been made to get the migrant 
children into school. For the four counties, the percentage was 18.0.7 In inter- 
views with the 5S migrant families during October after schools had been in 
session from 4 to 8 weeks, Villegas found 40 children over 7 years of age and 
under 14 enrolled in school, but 50 children of this age were not in school. 
Of 21 children aged 14 or 15, only one was enrolled in school. In terms of edu- 
cational progress, almost half of the entire group had not progressed beyond 
the second grade and only 6 of 157 individuals over 7 and under 20 had gone 
beyond grade 8 It is apparent that schooling stops at the age of 14 and that 
for the majority it has scarcely begun at that age.” Reports from teachers and 
social workers who are acquainted with the problems of migrants in the fruit- 
picking areas of the State would indicate that school attendance and educational 
achievement for migrants other than the Spanish-speaking are quite comparable. 

Some effort has been made to provide school opportunity for migrant children 
during the summer months when schools are ordinarily not in session. The 
Home Missions Council of North America, in cooperation with local church and 
civic groups, began in 1989 to operate a series of informal vacation schools 
for migrant children over a period of 4 to 6 weeks. The typical program included 
a nursery for children under 6 years of age and organized instruction for older 
children. Valuable as these projects are, they do not represent an adequate 
substitute for regular attendance at schools under public auspices. In at least 
two cases, boards of education have provided special school opportunities for 
migrant children during the summer months. The great majority of the children 
of migratory workers, however, have little or no contact with school while in the 
State. 


I’. Housing and sanitation 
Investigations of living conditions in Michigan present a monotonous picture 


of overcrowding and unsanitary conditions. A report from an investigation by 

the Children’s Bureau in 1920 indicated overcrowding, lack of sanitary provision, 

unsanitary drinking water, and lack of privacy. A series of articles in the 

Detroit Free Press in October 1951 report identical handicaps. A case reported 

to me by a Home Missions Council worker in 1945 is not untypical. In this 

case, 17 people were living in a one-room “beet house’ in Isabella County. <A 
n 


revealing side light on the sanitary conditions found in quarters assigned to 
migrants is furnished by a report of the sanitarian of the Isabella County 
Health Department covering a survey of the water supply in houses assigned to 
migrant workers. The survey, made in June 1947, covered 25 houses of which 4 
were vacant at the time. The water analysis of 20 wells serving these houses 
showed no evidence of contamination in only 6 of the 20; 1 showed slight con- 
tamination; 2, some contamination; and 11, severe contamination. Unfor- 
tunately, the county health department has no authority under Michigan law to 
condemn wells found contaminated. 

Michigan has no legislation setting up standards for housing for agricultural 
workers. Unquestionably, some employers have been concerned to provide sani- 
tary and attractive housing and the Agricultural Extension Service has published 
an attractive bulletin illustrating private housing for migrant agricultural work- 
ers and making suggestions for location, construction, and furnishings.® The 
bulletin probably reflects the low standards of migrant housing considered 
acceptable when it suggests that “one room, 12 by 16 size, will accommodate 
up to five people in reasonable comnfort” and “that a single room, 11 by 22, will 
accommodate a family of six or seven in reasonable comfort.” Michigan has 
specific regulations governing the housing of dairy cattle but none with respect 
to the housing of human beings. 


7 Ibid. 

§ Thid. 

®*H. P. Gaston, A. B. Love, and J. S. Boyd, Homes for Seasonal Farm Help, Farm Build- 
ing Service Circular No. 711, Michigan State College, extension service, East Lansing, 
Mich., June 1947. 
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G. Health 

Accurate information concerning the health status of migrants and health 
services available to them is difficult to obtain, since many counties using mi- 
gratory agricultural labor have no county health department. The fragmentary 
data available, however, show serious health problems which affect the happiness 
and welfare of the migrants themselves and are a threat to the communities in 
which they reside. Except in the case of severe emergency, migrant worKers 
are without regular medical services. The illnesses most frequently found 
are those associated with congested living, exposure, lack of sanitation, and 
inadequate nutrition. Tuberculosis takes an unusually hich toll. For Saginaw 
County, Dr. Volk, county health commissioner, reported in May, 1948, that the 
rate of active tuberculosis in the county was 27 per 1,000 for Spanish speaking 
while the rate for the county as a whole was 1 per 1,000." In addition to res- 
piratory infections, whooping cough, diphtheria, and dysentery are the most 
common illnesses reported. In several instances, severe epidemics have occurred 
and required the intervention of the State health department. For a period of 
3 years, a series of screening examinations at the place of emigration in Texas 
was carried out cooperatively by the Michigan Department of Public Health 
and United States Public Health Service. These examinations were discontinued 
in 1942. While such examintions are probably desirable as a protection to 
Michigan residents, they do not solve the continuing problem of inadequate 
health and medical service available to migrants and their families. 


H. Cultural isolation 


One of the problems related to the continued employment of migrants in 
Michigan agriculture is their lack of acceptance into the life of the communities 
in which they are temporarily residents. The migrants are in but not of the 
colmmunity. While this affects the families as a whole, it is particularly unfor- 
tunate for the children who compose so large a portion of the migrant groups 
The conditions of home life for children are complicated by the work of mothe 
iarters. Commenting on this situation, Mar- 


rs 
in the fields and by the crowded « 
caret Koopman says: 

“Few mothers ha sufficient time during the beet season to give their children 
proper care. The ratio of female to male workers is about 5 to 5 and most of 
the women who are reernited are of child-bearing age. Young children 
taken to the fields or are left in the care of children under the age of 14. Il 
community has a community recreational prozram been developed whi 


} 


heen successful in bringing interest to Spanish-speaking people. After a 
Cay of back-breaking labor in the fields of the community, these workers mu 
seek their pleasure in family gatherinzs at the drab little company houses, a 
weekly free show, or at the beer tavern. 
These migrant children never know the security of a perinanent home 
h they may have the pleasure of keeping pets and the feeling of belong 
h comes from living and playing with the children of the neighborhood 
ver a considerable period of time 
some encouraging progress has been made within the past few years 
In addition to the vacation schools previously mentioned, the Home 
issions Council program has involved recreational activities in 10 or 12 centers 
ach year. In Mount Pleasant, a committee on migrants has planned extensive 
recreational and educational programs and has involved the migrants in the 
pianning. In the diocese of Saginaw, an extensive program of health, recreation, 
nd religious service has been set up to serve both the Mexican colony of Sagi- 


aw and migrant centers throughout the adjacent ‘ts of the State. In Adrian, 


\ 4 


from Sieina Heighis College have carried ta 
id religious service for the migrants who 
has been made by church groups in Berri 


and other services to migra ere 


It should be pointed 
n Michigan as | 
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lar, but are the result of changed conditions of agriculture and involve the inter- 
relationship of many factors. As Charles Horton Cooley has said: “Wrongs that 
afflict society are seldom willed by anyone or any group, but are byproducts of 
acts of will havipg other objects; they are done, as someone has said, with the 
elbows rather than with the fist.” Citizens of Michigan have been, for the most 
part, unaware of the part migrants play in Michigan’s economy, and the condi- 
tions under which they live and work. Many of the problems, of course, involve 
interstate and Federal participation and cannot be solved at the State or local 
level. A number of organized groups in Michigan have been concerned, either to 
improve conditions for migrants on the local level or to mobilize public interest 
and press for appropriate legislation. The more importaut ones are listed below. 
The work of several of these has been mentioned before. 

The Apostolate of Guadalupe under the auspices of the Bishop of Saginaw: 
This group has focused attention particularly upon health, recreation, and reli- 
gious needs of migrants in the Saginaw area. A clinic and maternity hospital 
has been maintained and a staff of religious and lay workers employed. 

Beet Workers Defense Committee with headquarters in the parish of the Holy 
Trinity of Detroit: The committee has been particularly concerned with inequi- 
ties of wage contracts and the economic welfare of domestic migrant workers and 
Puerto Rican and Mexican nationals employed in Michigan. 

The Consumers League of Michigan: Through its migrant committee, the Con- 
sumers League has publicized problems involving the use of migratory labor, 
has participated in legislative hearings on wage contracts and housing, and has 
concerned itself with improvement of the conditions affecting migrant labor. 

Inter-Agency Committee on Migrant Labor: The chairmanship of this commit- 
tee has been in the department of public instruction. It involves membership 
from the State department of agriculture, health, labor, and social welfare, 
and has included representatives of the public interest in migrant problems. The 
committee has sponsored two conferences on migrant labor, has published a 
bulletin presenting factual information about migrants and recommendations 
for appropriate action at the local and State level. This committee has urged 
appointment of a State commission on migratory labor. 

Michigan Council of Church Women: In cooperation with the Home Missions 
Council, this group has raised funds to maintain programs for migrants in 10 or 
12 centers each year. Its concern has been directed toward vacation schools 
and recreational programs as well as religious activities. 

Michigan Association of School Superintendents: In the spring of 1951, this 
association appointed a committee on migrants with the special purpose of ex- 
panding the educ ational opportunities under public auspices. 

The Governor’s Commission on Migratory Labor: Governor Williams has just 
announced the appointment of a commission on migratory labor, including repre- 
sentatives from farm groups, manufacturers, labor representatives, church 
groups, local health and welfare officers, educational institutions, and the general 
publie. The first meeting of this commission is called for March 24 in the Gov- 
ernor's office. 

ENDORSEMENT OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Those concerned with problems of migratory labor in Michigan were much 
encouraged by the report of the President's Commission on Migratory Labor. 
This report presents the first comprehensive study of migratory agricultural labor 
on a national basis and makes constructive proposals for State and Federal 
action. As chairman of the committee on migrant labor of the Michigan Con- 
sumers League, I wish to express our wholehearted endorsement of the four 
bills under consideration by your committee, which have come to our attention. 
Of these the most important, in my judgment, is the bill “to establish a Federal 
committee on migratory farm labor.” Such a continuing committee will make 
possible consistent study of conditions and problems and appropriate recom- 
mendations for legislation. In cooperation with State committees, if can co- 
ordinate services for migrants and focus attention on needed remedial legisla- 
tion. The Governor of Michigan has already taken steps to set up a State com- 
mission as recommended by the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, 

The bills “to regulate private employment agencies engaged in interstate com- 
merce” and “to impose certain restrictions upon the importation of foreign con- 

‘act labor into the United States for agricultural employment” are very neces- 
sary to correct abuses in the recruiting of migrant groups for transportation to 
other States and in the lowering of wage levels for agricultural laborers as the 
result of excessive importation of foreign laborers, and the encouragement of 
illegal entry as prevalent under present conditions. 
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The bill “to assist the provision of more adequate living accommodations for 
migratory workers and their families” is very much needed. Such provisions 
would correct some of the worst housing conditions for migrant workers and 
may give encouragement to much needed State legislation setting up standards 
for the housing of migrant laborers. 

I hope that further legislation may be prepared dealing with the extremel) 
pressing problems of health and medical service for migrant workers. On behalf 
of the group I represent, may I respectfully urge the committee to give these bills 
favorable consideration and active support in the United States Senate. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., March 27, 19852. 


(Attention of: Miss Eleanor M. Hadley, staff member, Subcommittee on 
Labor and Labor-Management Relations.) 
The Honorable Htserr H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The National Tuberculosis Association appreciates 
the opportunity to comment upon the provisions for the control of migratory 
labor now being studied by the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management 
Relations, 

The health of migratory persons, as it is related to the control of tuberculosis, 
has been a frequent source of discussion and correspondence throughout the 
history of this association. Clear-cut conclusions have been difficult because 
of paucity of data. The very mobility of migratory population makes it difficult 
to obtain specific data regarding the prevalence of tuberculosis comparable to 
those which may be obtained over substantial periods of time regarding static 
populations. Accordingly, one may be confronted, on the one hand, with unsub 
stantiated fears regarding prevalence of disease in migrants, and, on the other, 
with a failure to note the increased opportunites for infection and spread if and 
when disease is present. There is every reason to believe that the prevalence of 
tuberculosis in migratory populations is comparable with that of the areas from 
which they came. 

The phase of the matter which is brought most frequently to the attention of 
our constituent associations is the problem of the tuberculous migrant—of the 
individual in need of hospitalization for the protection of the public as well as 
for his own treatment—who may be unable to obtain such treatment to the same 
degree available to a resident. This experience is not confined to agricultural 
migrants, but is noted among migrants with other occupations in which migra 
tion is also common. It is not limited to individuals of particular racial or 
national origins. In some States, it may apply as frequently to intrastate as to 
interstate migraats. While this particular problem is observed with spectacular 
frequency in the Southwestern States, it is not confined to these areas, but tends 
to appear wherever the currents of migration take workers and their families, 
especially where the supply of tuberculosis beds is less than the needs of res 
dent population. 

This association hopes that, in planning any legislation which attempts to 
improve the regulation of migration, provision will be made for finding com 
luunicable disense in migrant groups, whether before or during employment, and 
for isolation of communicable disease patients in suitable facilities. The public 
Health Service (both by its inspection, quarantine and case-finding activities, 
and through its administration of grants-in-aid to the States for control of 
disease) provides a means by which such protective contro! of resident popula 
tions may be further extended. 

To avoid the impact of added population and added physical shelter for the 
individuals who come into a community because of defense production needs, 
Public Law 139 (S2d Cong.) incorporated directly in the same law the provision 
of Federal funds and activities for both housing and public health services 
The Housing Committee report on these bills stated, “The closest coordination 
xist between the provision of housing and the provision of 


must of necessity e 
control facilities and services to support the housing defense activity.” Specifi 
ally. title 3 of the Defense Housing and Community Facilities Act (Public Law 
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139) authorizes the provisions of various facilities and services and Federal 
financial assistance in the provision of these critical needs. 

Under the law, “community facilities and services” include water works, 
sewers, sewage, garbage and refuse disposal, public sanitary facilities, water 
purification, hospitals, and other places for the care of the sick, and day-care 
centers, as well as certain other services not as directly related to public health. 
The act provides that with respect to all health, refuse disposal, sewage treat- 
ment, and water purification activities, the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service be vested with the supervisory powers. The act further provides that 
such community facilities and services shall in general be operated and main- 
tained by the local communities concerned, and that these community facilities 
be integrated closely with other existing and planned activities of State and local 
agencies. The Federal Government is empowered to assist with, rather than 
usurp, the powers of the local communities which need help. 

This legislation is encouraging as a pattern in that the incorporation of com- 
munity services and facilities with the provision of physical shelter for defense 
workers was accepted by both Houses of Congress. I believe that the same ideas 
should be incorporated into any new legislation with regard to migratory labor. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FE. PERKINS, M. D., 
Managing Director. 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1952. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have been following with interest the hearings 
on migratory labor. We believe that the record should contain reference to 
the problem that migratory workers create for hospitals. 

Migratory workers are a group of people who occupy the lowest strata of 
society in our Nation. They are a people with whom we commonly associate 
poverty, disease, and relatively low income. They cannot claim any one place 
as home; neither will a community claim them as residents. Their unfortunate 
tus is likewise a big health and welfare problem to the community. 

Migratory workers, because of the nature of their standard of living, are 
more subject to sickness and disease. The combination of poverty and lack of 
stability, with its consequent substandard unsanitary conditions, is destructive 
of the ability to maintain health. The study made by the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor shows that chronic diseases are more prevalent 
among migratory laborers than among the general population. Recent studies 
also show that tuberculosis, infant and maternal mortality are significantly 
higher among large concentrations of migratory workers than elsewhere. Tran- 
sients mav affect community life adversely by increasing the danger of hazards 
of ill health to its residents by spreading the more communicable diseases. 

These workers usually have no money to meet the extra expenses of medical 
and hospital care. Employers seldom assume responsibility, and if at all, 
responsibility is usually limited to accidents arising out of employment. There 
is no responsibility for children or other dependents of the workers. By the 
nature of their occupation, migrants cannot meet residence requirements im- 
posed by law or regulation. On the whole, State and local agencies will not 
provide free medical care to their destitute persons without regard to residence 
status. Local authorities are not insensitive to the misery of ill health and 
poverty that migrants experience, but under present laws of residence and 
with usually inadequate funds, they are almost helpless to do anything about 
it. It is not likely that they could do much about it even if there were no 
residence requirements. Localities which have concentrations of migrant labor 
cannot carry the whole burden alene. Yet these people do get sick; they often 
need hospital care. The hospital often has to bear the expense, simply be ause no 
one else is responsible. 

Here is an illustrative example of the dilemma in which hospitals find them 
selves. A 50-year-old itinerant Texas worker from Mexico fell off his em 


t.« 
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ployer’s truck and broke his leg en route to work. He 
University of Minnesota Hospital for treatment, where he remained 6 or 7 
weeks. He was discharged for a short while, and then readmitted for another 
6 weeks. He spent a total of 96 days in the hospital. The bill for hospital 
care, together with X-rays, physical therapy, drugs, surgical supplies, and lab- 
oratory work, amounted to a total of $1,256.30. 

The worker was financially unable to pay his bill. His employer's insurance 
earrier would not accept responsibility for medical and hospital bills prior to 
settlement of the claim, there being a question as to whether the worker was 
engaged in “employment” at the time so as to be covered by insurance, Because 
the worker was a nonresident, the county welfare board indicated that there 
was nothing it could do. The hospital has borne the expense. 
eases similar to this one which are a burden to our hospitals. 

Someone must take care of these people when they are stricken with illness, 
disease, or accident. It is natural that they should turn to the community 
hospitals for help. Our voluntary hospitals, by virtue of their humanitarian 


nature, Cunnot turn these people away, even when the cost of rendering care is 
a serious burden on the hospitals. 


was admitted to the 


There are many 


The cost of this type of hospital care must be paid by someone. 


There is no 
such thing as “free care”. 


Hospitals must buy equipment, food, drugs, surgical 
supplies and pay wages to highly skilled professional personnel. The voluntary 
nonprofit hospital can ill afford to bear this expense. It must survive on 
charitable contributions plus what income it may get from those patients able 
to pay. Many hospitals can barely meet the urgent needs of citizens in their 
own communities who are eligible for community help. Yet, in one form or 
another, the final burden of care for migratory workers falls back on the com- 
munity. It may result in inability to furnish the necessary hospital services 
so vitally needed by the community's own financially handicapped. 

The problem of providing adequaie imedical and hospital care for migratory 
workers is one difficult of solution. We have repeatedly advocated that care 
for the indigent is a problem to be solved by the local communities. But migratory 
labor problems do not develop out of normal community living and therefore 
they tend to disrupt the traditional way of life 
nre more than community problems; 

Migratory labor falls into three 


i 


in these communities. They 
they are national problems. 

xroups. Domestic migratory workers 
our own citizens who have found no permanent place of residence. 
are the so-called wetbacks—persons who illegally 


country. 


ure 
Then thers 
cross the border into our 
A third group is the foreign contract labor who are admitted under 
negotiated arrangements between employers in this country and the governments 
of other nations under the 

first two classes, we cannot 
the subcommittee, in 


sponsorship of our own Government. As 
snggest solutions. We hope that 
their findings and considered judgment, may work out 
solne solution for these people. We do feel that some method of protection 
can be worked out for the 175,000 to 200,000 foreign contract workers who an 
nually enter this country. We feel that this protection could be had by coverage 
through voluntary health insurance plans. 


for the 


the members of 


This could be accomplished through 
a law that would make it mandatory for employers of foreign contract workers 
to provide protection through payroll deductions. 

The American hospital has given consideration to this particular phase of 
the problem. On December 7, 1951, its boards of trustees adopted the following 
resolution : 


Whereas the Government of the United States 


enters into agreements with 
thesgovernments of other countries by 


formal treaties covering basic living 
conditions and terms of employment for temporary migrant itinerant workers; 
and 

Whereas these agreements between the Government of the United States and 
the governments of other countries are designed primarily for the protection of 
the migrant itinerant workers, their employers, and the public interest; and 

Whereas specifications for the provision of hospital services to such migrant 
tinerant workers have not been included routinely in such agreements 

Whereas the individual and family economy 
adequate 


> and 
of itinerant workers usually is 
to ineet only normal living costs and is not adequate to meet the costs 
of iliness: and 

Whereas the transitory nature of employment of itinerant workers does not 
permit their establishment as community residents, making them 
receive the hospital services provided through State 
tary health and welfare programs; and 


eligible to 
. county, municipal, or volun 
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ed 


Whereas hospitals are called upon to provide care to this group of workers 
even though neither the individual patient nor a health or welfare ageney can 
assume responsibility for payment of such care: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in future agreements between the Government of the United 
States and the governments of other countries relating to migrant itinerant 
workers, the Department of State of the United States Government be urged 
to include the requirement that, upon admission to this country, such itinerant 
workers shall be assured of adequate hospital services through enrollment and/or 
by whatever other means appear justified and necessary. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT V. WHITEHALL, 
Director, Washington Service Burean. 


MATERIALS BEARING ON THE PROBLEM 
PusLic LAw 7S—-S2d CONGRESS 
CHAPTER 223—Ist SESSION 


Ss. 984 


AN ACT To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 


be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re presentatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, nat the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new title to read as follows: 


“TITLE V—AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


“Sec. 501. For the purpose of assisting in such production of agricultural 
commodities and products as the Secretary of Agriculture deems necessary, by 
supplying agricultural workers from the Republic of Mexico (pursuant to ar 
rangements between the United States and the Republic of Mexico), the Secretary 
of Labor is authorized 

‘(1) to recruit such workers (inciuding any such workers who have 
resided in the United States for the preceding five years, or who are tempo 
rarily in the United States under legal entry) ; 

“(2) to establish and operate reception centers at or near the places of 
actual entry of such workers into the continental United States for the 
purpose of receiving and housing such workers while arrangements are 
being made for their employment in, or departure from, the continental 
United States; 

“(3) to provide transportation for such workers from recruitment centers 
outside the continental United States to such reception centers and trans 
portation from such reception centers to such recruitment centers after 
termination of employment. 

“(4) to provide such workers with such subsistence, emergency medical 
care, and burial expenses (not exceeding $150 burial expenses in any one 
case) as may be or become necessary during transportation authorized b) 
paragraph (8) and while such workers are at reception centers ; 

‘(5) to assit such workers and employers in negotiating contracts for 
agricultural employment (such workers being free to accept or decline agri 
cultural employment with any eligible employer and to choose the type ot 
agricultural employment they desire, and eligible employers being free to 
olfer agricultural employment to any workers of their choice not unde! 
contract to other employers ) . 

“(6) to guarantee the performance by employers of provisions of such 
contracts relating to the payment of wages or the furnishing of transporta 





tion 
“Sec. 502. No workers shall be made available under this title to any em 
plover unless such employer enters into an agreement with the United States 
1) to indemnify the United States against loss by reason of its guaranty) 
of such employer's contracts ; 
“(2) to reimburse the United States for essential expenses, not includins 
salaries or expenses of regular department or agency perseonnel, incurred by) 
t for the transportation and subsistence of workers under this title in 
amounts not to exceed $15 per worker ; and 
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(8) to pay to the United States, in any case in which a worker is not re- 
turned to the reception center in accordance with the contract entered into 
under section 501 (5), an amount determined by the Secretary of Labor to 
be equivalent to the normal cost to the employer of returning other workers 
from the place of employment to such reception centers, less any portion 
thereof required to be paid by other employers. 

“Sec. 508. No workers recruited under this title shall be available for employ 
ment in any area unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified that 
(1) sufficient domestic workers who are abie, willing, and qualified are not avail 
able at the time and place needed to perform the work for which such workers 
ure to be empioyed, (2) the employment of such workers will not adversely affect 
the wages and workingo cnditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly 
employed, and (3) reasonable etforts have been made to attract domestic workers 
for such employment at wages and standard hours of work comparable to those 
offered to foreign workers. 

“Sec. 504. Workers recruited under this tithe who are not citizens of the 
United States shall be admitted to the United States subject to the immigration 
laws (or if already in, for not less than the preceding five years or by virture of 
legal entry, and otherwise eligible for admission to, the United States may, pur 
suant to arrangements between the United States and the Republic of Mexico, 
be permitted to remain therein) for such time and under such conditions as may 
he specified by the Attorney General but, notwithstanding any other provision ot 
law or regulation, no penalty bond shall be required which imposes liability upon 
any person for the failure of any such workers to depart from the United States 
upon termination of employment: Provided, That no workers shall be made aya 
able under this title to, nor shall any workers made available under this title be 
permitted to remain in the employ of, any employer who has in his employ any 
Mexican alien when such employer knows or has reasonable grounds to believe 
suspect or by reasonable inquiry could have ascertained that such Mexican alien 
is not lawfully within the United States. 

“Serco. 505. (a) Section 210 (a) (1) of the Social Security Act, as amended 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new subparagraph as follows: 

“"(C) Service performed by foreign agricuiaural workers under contracts 
entered into in accordance with title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended.’ 

“(b) Section 1426 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new subparagraph as follows: 

‘*(C) Service performed by foreign agriculaural workers under contracts 
entered into in accordance with title V of the Agriculaural Act of 1949, as 
amended.’ 

‘(¢) Workers recruited under the provisions of this title shall not be subject 
to the head tax levied under section 2 of the Immigration Act of 117 (S U.S. € 
sec, 182). 

“Sec. 506. For the purposes of this title, the Secretary of Labor is authorized 

“(1) to enter into agreements with Federal and State agencies; to utili 
(pursuant to such agreements) the facilities and services of such agencies ; 
and to allocate or transfer funds or otherwise to pay or réimburse such 
agencies for expenses in connection therewith ; 

“(2) to accept and utilize voluntary and uncompensated services ; and 

“(3) when necessary to supplement the domestic agricultural labor force, 
to cooperate with the Secretary of State in negotiating and carrying out 

agreements or arrangements relating to the employment in the United States, 

subject to the immighation laws, of agricultural workers from the Republic 
of Mexico. 
“Src. 507, For the purposes of this title 

“(1) The term ‘agricultural employment’ includes services or activities 
included within the provisions of section 3 (f) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1988, as amended, or section 1426 (h) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
as amended, horticultural employment, cotton ginning, compressing and stor- 
ing, crushing of oil seeds, and the packing, canning, freezing, drying, or other 
processing of perishable or seasonable agricultural products. 

(2) The term ‘employer’ shall include an association, or other group, of 
employers, but only if (A) those of its members for whom workers are being 
obtained are bound, in the event of its default, to carry out the obligations 
undertaken by it pursuant to section 502, or (B) the Secretary determines 
that such individual liability is not necessary to assure performance of such 
obligations. 
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“Sec. 508. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as limiting the authority of the 
Attorney General, pursuant to the general immigration laws, to permit the impor- 
tation of aliens of any nationality for agricultural employment as defined in 
section 507, or to permit any such alien who entered the United States legally to 
remain for the purpose of engaging in such agricultural employment under such 
conditions and for such time as he, the Attorney General, shall specify. 

“Sec. 509. No workers will be made available under this title for employment 
after December 31, 1953.” 

Approved July 12, 1951. , 


Puslic Law 283—S82p CONGRESS 
CHAPTER 108—2p SEssIon 
S. 1851 


AN ACT To assist in preventing aliens from entering or remaining in the United States 
illegally 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 8 of the Immigration Act of 1917 
(39 Stat. 880; 8 U.S. C. 144), is hereby amended to read: 

“Sec. 8 (a) Any person, including the owner, operator, pilot, master, com- 
manding officer, agent, or consignee of any means of transportation who 

“(1) brings into or lands in the United States, by any means of trans- 
portation or otherwise, or attempts, by himself or through another, to bring 
into or land in the United States, by any means of transportation or other- 
wise ; 

“(2) knowing that he is in the United States in violation of law, and know- 
ing or having reasonable grounds to believe that his last entry into the United 
States occurred less than three years prior thereto, transports, or moves, or 
attempts to transport or move, within the United States by means of trans- 
portation or otherwise, in furtherance of such violation of law ; 

“(3) willfully or knowingly conceals, harbors, or shields from detection, or 
attempts to conceal, harbor, or shield from detection, in any place, including 
any building or any means or transportation; or 

“(4) willfully or knowingly encourages or induces, or attempts to encour- 
age or induce, either directly or indirectly, the entry into the United States 
of any alien, including an alien seaman, not duly admitted by an immigration 
officer or not lawfully entitled to enter or reside within the United States 
under the terms of this Act or any other law relating to the immigration or 
expulsion of aliens, shall be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $2,000 or by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding five years, or both, for each alien in respect to whom any 
violation of this subsection occurs: Provided, however, That for the purposes 
of this section, employment (including the usual and normal practices inci- 
dent to employment) shall not be deemed to constitute harboring. 

“(b) No officer or person shall have authority to make any arrest for a viola- 
tion of any provision of this section except officers and employees of the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Service designated by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, either individually or as a member of a class, and all other officers whose 
duty it is to enforce criminal laws.” 

Sec. 2. The last proviso to the paragraph headed “Bureau of Immigration” in 
title IV of the Act of February 27, 1925 (435 Stat. 1049; S U. S. C. 110), as 
amended by the Act of August 7, 1946 (GO Stat. 865), is hereby further amended 
so that clause numbered (2) shall read: 

“(2) within a reasonable distance from any external boundary of the 
United States, to board and search for aliens any vessei within the territorial 
waters of the United States and any railway ear, aircraft, conveyance, or 
vehicle, and within a distance of twenty-five miles from any such external 
boundary to have access to private lands, but not dwellings, for the purpose 
of patrolling the border to prevent the illegal entry of aliens into the United 
States, and”. 


Approved March 20, 1952. 
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A BILL To establish a Federal Committee on Migratory Farm Labor 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Migratory 
Farm Labor Committee Act of 1952.” 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that-— 

(a) the employment of migratory agricultural workers presents grave 
problems of national scope. ‘The services of the migratory workers ure 
urgently needed, yet their employment does not provide livelihood conso- 
nant with American standards. Earnings of migratory workers are low. 
Employment occurs intermittently and is found over areas frequently ex- 
tending hundreds of miles. Since earnings are not sufficient for family mem- 
bers to remain in one place while the head of the household travels for 
employment, whole families are on the road months at a time with consequent 
disruption to family living. Housing is customarily grossly inadequate; 
children grow up without benefit of schooling. Although migratory workers 
not infrequently find themselves in need of public health services, they are 
ineligible for assistance in most comnmunities of the Nation since they fail to 
satisfy local residence requirements ; 

(b) Federal responsibility toward migratory agricultural workers is shared 
by several departments and agencies of the Government no one of which 
has over-all responsibility. As a result no comprehensive national policy or 
program has been developed ; and 

(c) State and local governments have responsibility toward migratory 
agricultural workers to the extent that issues can be dealt with at State and 
local levels. 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 3. The Congress hereby declares that 

(a) employment which requires the constant movement of families from 
one locality to another is a basically unsatisfactory type of employment which 
can neither provide a satisfactory standard of living nor guarantee an ade- 
quate labor force ; 

(b) manpower requirements for crop cultivation and harvest should be 
filed from resident labor supplies to the maximum extent possible; 

(c) the long-run manpower goa! for seasonable employment in agriculture 
should be toward eliminating dependence upon migratory agricultural labor ; 
and 

(d) until such time as employment of migratory workers may be signi! 
icantly reduced, provision should be made for more effective coordina 
of the policies of departments and agencies of the Federal, State, and loen 
governments having responsibilities toward migratory workers 





COMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


Sec. 4. (a) (1) In order to bring about 2 more effective coordination of polic) 
with respect to the employment of migratory agricultural labor, there is hereby 
established a Committee on Migratory Labor (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Committee’”). The Committee shall consist of nine members of whom three 
shall be appointed by the President from private life and one shall be appointed 
by the President from each of the following departments or agencies upon rec 
ommendation of the respective heads thereof: Department of Labor, Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Department of State, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Federal Security Agency, and Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

(2) Members of the Committee who are appointed from private life shall be 
appointed for terms of three vears, except that (A) any member appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his pred 
ecessor was appointed shall be appointed only for the unexpired portion of such 
term, and (B) of the members first appointed, one shall serve raterm of one 
year, one shall serve for a termi of two years, and one shall serve for a term of 
three years, as designated by the President at the time of appointment. ‘The 
President shall designate one member appointed from private life, who shall 
serve full time, as chairman. 

(83) The Chairman of the Committee shall receive a salary of $16,000. The 
other two members of the Committee who are appointed from private life shall 
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receive compensation at the rate of $50 per diem when engaged in the perform- 
ance of the duties of the Committee. Officers or employees of the Government 
who are appointed to the Committee shall not receive additional compensation 
for their work as members of the Committee; but all members of the Committee 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of their duties as such members. The Committee 
may appoint and fix the compensation of such personnel as it deems necessary for 
carrying on the work of the Committee. 

(4) Departments and agencies of the Federal Government shall cooperate 
with the Committee in its work and furnish it such information and assistance as 
it may reasonably require in the performance of its duties. 

(5) The Committee shall meet at least once during each calendar quarter and 
at such other times as may be designated by the Chairman. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Committee to advise the President and the 
heads of the affected departments and agencies with respect to policies relating 
to migratory farm labor, and from time to time to make such recommendations 
for changes in administrative practices and legislation as may be directed toward 
making seasonal employment in agriculture more commensurate with other em- 
ployment in the American economy. It shall further be the duty of the Com- 
mittee to consult with such comparable committees on migratory labor at the 
State level as may be established and other agencies of State governments with 
“a view to coordinating Federal and State efforts on the migrant problem. 


A BILL To impose certain restrictions upon the importation of foreign contract labor into 
the United States for agricultural employment 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Agricul- 
tural Contract Labor Act of 1952” 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


Sree. 2. No foreign agricultural laborers shall be admitted to the United States 
pursuant to the provisions of the ninth proviso in section 3 of the Immigration 
Act of 1917, as amended, for any employment unless the Secretary of Labor 
shall have investigated and made a finding, that 

(1) reasonable efforts have been made to attract domestic workers for 
such employment at wages and hours of work comparable to those offered 
to foreign workers; 

(2) sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are 
not available at the time and place needed for such employment ; 

(3) it is not feasible to obtain workers for such employment from among 
citizens of the United States residing in Puerto Rico; and 

(4) there is in effect between the United States and the country from 
which such laborers are admitted (except where such laborers are admitted 
from Canada) an agreement prescribing the terms and conditions of such 
employment, which shall conform substantially to the terms and conditions 
of employment prescribed in any such agreement with any other country. 


4 BILL To assist the provision of more adequate living accommodations for migratory 
workers and their families 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Migratory 
Labor Housing Act of 1952”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that it is necessary, in order to more nearly 
attain the national housing objective, declared in the Housing Act of 1949, of a 
decent home and a suitable living environment for every American family and 
to permit the utilization to the fullest capacity of the existing labor force of the 
United States, that more adequate housing be provided for migratory workers in 
agricultural and ailied and similar occupations. While the provision of such 
housing is primarily the responsibility of private industry and State and local 
governments and agencies, the Congress finds that Federal assistance therefor 
is necessary to the public welfare and is further justified by the interstate 
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character of the migratory labor force and by the need for the maximum utiliza- 
tion of this existing labor supply in the interests of national defense. 

Sec. 3. Subject to the provisions and conditions of this Act, the President is 
authorized to provide and to furnish lederal assistance for the provision in 
areas of seasonal labor demand for migratory labor centers which will furnish 
adequate shelter for migratory laborers (as herein defined) and their families. 

Sec. 4. Migratory labor centers provided or assisted under this Act shall be 
located in areas of seasonal demand for housing with preferences given to areas 
in which existing conditions for migratory laborers and their families are poorest. 
Such centers shall only be provided or assisted under this Act in localities where 
the President shall have determined that there is a need for housing migratory 
laborers and that adequate housing for such migratory laborers would not other- 
wise be provided. In the selection of sites, consideration shall be given, among 
other things, to proximity to places of employment, availability of utilities and 
services, and economy of construction and management. Consultation shall be 
had with appropriate State and local officials with respect to site selection and, 
to the maximum extent practicable, local preferences shall be followed. 

Sec. 5. In connection with the program of providing farm labor centers under 
this Act, the President is authorized by contract or otherwise to make plans, 
surveys and investigations; to acquire (by purchase, donation, condemnation, 
or otherwise), construct, erect, remodel, operate, rent, lease, exchange, repair, 
deal with, insure, maintain, convey, sell for cash or credit, demolish, or otherwise 
dispose of any property, land, improvement, or interest therein; to provide ap- 
proaches and utilities: to procure necessary materials, supplies, articles, equip- 
ment, and machinery; to make advance payments for leased property; and to 
convey without cost to States and political subdivisions and instrumentalities 
thereof property for streets and other public thoroughfares and easements for 
public purpose: Provided, That any instrument executed by the President or his 
designee and purporting to convey any right, title or interest in any property 
acquired pursuant to this Act shall be conclusive evidence of compliance with the 
provisions thereof insofar as title or other interest of any bona fide purchasers, 
lessees or transferees of such property is concerned. 

Sec. 6. Accommodations to be provided in such migratory labor centers shall 
be designed for family occupancy and shall be of a character either suitable for 
year-round occupancy or for occupancy during the season of demand for migra- 
tory laborers in the locality. Federal expenditures for such accommodations shall 
not exceed an average of $ per family accommodation in any center. 

Sec. 7. (a) Where a State or local public agency is authorized under State 
law to construct, operate, and maintain housing accommodations to be made 
available primarily for migratory laborers and their families, as defined herein, 
the President may make loans or grants or both to such an agency for the specifie 
purpose of constructing migratory labor centers. Such loans and grants shall be 
made on such terms and conditions as the President may determine: Provided, 
That the total loans and grants for any one center shall not in any case exceed the 
development cost of the center to be provided or & per family accommodation, 
Whichever is less, and the publie agency shall agree, among other things, to 
operate and maintain the center for the primary benfit of migratory laborers 
and their families for such period of years as the President may determine as 
reasonable under the circumstances, 

(b) Where a State or local public agency is authorized to operate and main- 
tain housing accommodations to be made available primarily for migratory 
laborers and their families, as defined herein, the President may enter into an 
agreement with such agency for the operation and maintenance of a migratory 
labor center or centers provided under this Act after completion of construction 
thereof. Such agreement may provide for the transfer of such title to such agency 
upon the following conditions and requirements, and may contain such further 
conditions, requirements, and provisions as the President determines 

(1) during a period of twenty years the center shall be operated and 
maintained for migratory laborers and their families in accordance with 
this Act: Provided, That if at any time during such period the State or 
local public agency and the President agree that the center, or any part 
thereof, is no longer suitable or needed for use as such a center, the center or 
part thereof shall, with the approval of the President, be sold by the State 
or local public agency after which the agreement shall be deemed to have 
terminated with respect to such center or part thereof except that the 
proceeds from such sale, after payment of reasonable expenses thereof, 
shall be paid to the United States; 
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(2) the public agency shall rent the accommodations in the center to 
eligible families of migratory laborers as provided in this Act at rentals 
sufficient to pay the reasonable and proper costs of operating, maintaining, 
and improving the center, payments in lieu of taxes authorized hereunder, 
and the establishment and maintenance of reasonable and proper reserves 
as approved by the President, and shall pay annually to the United States 
all net income after deducting such expenses, payments, and reserves; and 

(5) the State or local agency may make annual payments in lieu 
of taxes to the State, city, county, or other political subdivisions in annual 
amounts which do not exceed 10 per centum of the annual shelter rents 
charged for such center. 

(c) Payments to the United States under section (b) of this section shall be 
deposited in the “Migratory Labor Center Revolving Fund” which shal) be avail- 
able as provided in section 8 of this Act. 

(d) Preference in approval of centers and allocation of moneys under this 
Act shall, to the maximum extent consistent with the purposes of this Act, be 
given to those centers involving the greatest amount of State and local initiative, 
interest, and participation. 

Sec. 8. Migratory workers and their families shal! be given first preference 
in the rental of such migratory labor centers. In the absence of applications 
from eligible migratory workers, vacancies in such accommodations may be 
rented to other families of low income for temporary periods. Rentals shall 
be fixed at levels sufficient to care for operation, maintenance, and necessary 
repairs, including reasonable reserves for repairs and maintenance. Any net 
income remaining after the payment of such expenses shall be retained by the 
United States, or paid to the United States, and deposited in a fund which shall 
be known as the Migratory Labor Center Reserve Fund, to be and remain avail- 
able for the payment by the President in his discretion of any unusual or 
unforeseen expenses of any of the centers subject to this title. 

Sec. 9. Any Federal agency may, upon request of the President or any officer 
or agency to whom the President shall have delegated powers hereunder, 
transfer to his or its jurisdiction without reimbursement any lands, improved 
or unimproved, or other property real or personal, considered by the President or 
the officer or agency to whom the President shall have delegated powers here- 
under to be needed or useful for migratory labor centers to be provided under 
this Act, and the President or such officer or agency is authorized to accept any 
such transfers. 

Sec. 10. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the acquisition by the 
United States of any real property pursuant to this Act shall not deprive any 
State or political subdivision thereof of its civil or criminal jurisdiction in and 
over such property, or impair the civil or other rights under the State or local 
law of the inhabitants of such property. Any proceedings by the United States 
for the recovery of possession of any property or project acquired, developed, or 
constructed under this Act may be brought in the courts of the States having 
jurisdiction of such causes. 

Sec. 11. Insofar as practicable all contracts for the construction or equip- 
ment of migratory labor centers shall be let on a lump-sum basis after open and 
competitive bidding. In any case where it is not practicable to let a contract on 
a lump-sum basis, the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee system of contracting shall be used: 
Provided, That the fixed fee shall not exceed 6 per centum of the estimated cost. 

Sec. 12. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the wages of every 
laborer and mechanic employed on any construction, maintenance, repair, or 
demolition work authorized by this Act shall be computed on a basic day rate 
of eight hours per day and work in excess of eight hours per day shall be 
permitted upon compensation for all hours worked in excess of eight hours per 
day at not less than one and one-half times the basic rate of pay. 

(b) The provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act (42 Stat. 1011), as amended; of 
title 18, United States Code, section 874: and of title 40, United States Code, 
section 276c, shall apply in accordance with their terms to work pursuant to 
this Act. 

(c) Any contract for loan or grant, or both, pursuant to this Act shall con 
tain a provision requiring that not less than the wages prevailing in the locality, 
as predetermined by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to the Davis-Bacon Act, 
as amended, shall be paid to all laborers and mechanics employed in the con 
struction of the center at the site thereof; and the Administrator shall require 
certification as to compliance with the provisions of this subsection prior to 
making any payment under such contract. 
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(d) Any contractor engaged in the development of any center financed in 
whole or in part with funds made available pursuant to this Act shall report 
monthly to the Secretary of Labor, and shall cause all subcontractors to report 
in like manner, within five days after the close of each month and on forms to 
be furnished by the United States Department of Labor, as to the number of 
persons on their respective payrolls on the particular project, the aggregate 
amount of such payrolls, the total man-hours worked, and itemized expendi- 
tures for materials. Any such contractors shall furnish to the Department of 
Labor the names and addresses of all subcontractors on the work at the earliest 
date practicable. 

(e) The Secretary of Labor shall prescribe appropriate standards, regula- 
tions, and procedures, which shall be observed by the Administrator in carrying 
out the provisions of this Act (and cause to be made by the Department of Labor 
such investigations) with respect to compliance with and enforcement of the 
labor standards provisions of this section, as he deems desirable. 

Sec. 13. The President may make arrangements with the State and/or po- 
litical subdivision in which any real property acquired and held by him under 
this Act is located to pay from rentals to such State and/or political subdivision 
thereof amounts in lieu of taxes on such property not exceeding 10 per centum 
of the annual shelted rentals thereof. 

Sec. 14. The President may delegate as he may deem appropriate any power 
or authority conferred upon him by this Act to any Federal agency and he may 
authorize such redelegations by that Agency as the President may deem ap- 
propriate. In the construction, operation, maintenance, and disposal of mi- 
gratory labor centers authorized hereunder, the President may utilize, with its 
consent, the services and facilities of any Federal or State agency or instru- 
mentality and may agree to pay, either in advance or otherwise, for such services 
and facilities. 

Sec. 15. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the purposes of this 
title, including administrative expenses therefor, such moneys as may be neces- 
sary, not exceeding the sum of $ 

Sec. 16. As used in this Act, the following terms shall have the meanings re- 
spectively ascribed to them below, and unless the context clearly indicates other- 
wise, Shall include the plural as well as the singular number. 

(a) “Migratory laborer” shall mean a worker who moves to a particular lo 
cality for a temporary period for the purpose of accepting employment of a 
seasonal character in agriculture, food processing, or another allied or similar 
occupation. 

(b) “Migratory labor center” or “labor center” shall mean family living ac- 
commodations for migratory laborers and their families. 

(c) “Families of low income” shall mean families who are in the lowest in- 
come groups and who cannot afford to pay enough to cause private enterprise in 
their locality or metropolitan area to build or make available an adequate sup- 
ply of decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings for their use. 

(d) “State” shall mean the several States, the District of Columbia, and 
territories and possession of the United States. 

(e) “Federal agency” shall mean any executive department or officer, inde 
pendent establishment, commission, board, bureau, division, or office in the 
executive branch of the United States Government, or other agency of the 
United States, including corporations in which the United States owns all or a 
majority of the stock, directly or indirectly. 





STATE LAWS 
THe STATUS OF THE MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL WorKer UNDER State LAsor LAws 
(Prepared by the Bureau of Labor Standards U. S. Department of Labor) 


State labor laws in general do not apply to agricultural workers. Such 
workers, including migrant farm workers, therefore, do not receive protection 
under such laws as do industrial workers. 

Historically, State labor laws were designed to regulate the working con- 
ditions of employees in industry and trade. When these laws were first passed 
they were usually limited to specific types or places of employment or te enum- 
erated industries. Many are still so limited. Gradually some of the laws have 
been extended to cover general employment. Usually these expressly exelude 
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agricuitural employment. Even where there is no specific exclusion and the 
laws thus appear broad enough to include agricultural workers, they may in 
fact not be applied to such workers. 

The lack of protection of agricultural workers under all types of labor laws 
is clearly evident in the following summaries showing the status of the agri- 
culturai worker under the various labor laws. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Little progress has been made in providing workmen’s compensation benefits 


for agricultural workers, although workmen’s compensation legislation was the 
first type of social insurance to be developed extensively in this country. Such 
legislation is found in all the States and in Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 

In general State workmen's compensation laws expressly exclude agricultural 
employment or limit coverage to specified employments which do not include farm 
work. The laws of only three States (Connecticut, Ohio, and Vermont) and 
two Territories (Hawaii and Puerto Rico) cover agricultural workers in the 
same manner as other workers. The workmen's compensation law of three of 
these jurisdictions (Ohio, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico) are compulsory; in Con- 
necticut and Vermont the laws are elective. In addition farm workers in 
general are covered by the workmen’s compensation laws of two other States 
(California and New Jersey). California, which provides compulsory coverage 
of workmen’s compensation for workers in general, provides elective coverage 
for farmers with a payroll of $500 or over a year. The New Jersey workmen's 
compensation act, which is elective, is sufficiently broad to apply to farm workers. 
This act, however, expressly provides that farmers are not required to carry 
insurance. 

The workmen's compensation laws of eight other States (Arizona, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, New York, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wyoming) cover 
agricultural workers engaged in certain mechanized or power operations. 

Thus in only 15 jurisdictions (13 States and 2 Territories) do the workmen's 
compensation laws extend coverage to any agricultural workers. Most State 
compensation laws, however, provide that employers excluded from the act may 
voluntarily come under the compensation laws. Usually this may be done by 
the employer complying with certain requirements for voluntary acceptance, as by 
taking out insurance and posting notice of acceptance. 


CHILD LABOR AND COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCI 


Most State child labor laws provide no protection for children employed in 
agriculture. In a few States the general child labor laws appear to be broad 
enough to be interpreted to include agriculture, the laws in these States applying 
to any occupation, or to any gainful occupation, and do not exempt agricultural 
work. A few other States have attempted to regulate such employment by 
special provisions but in such cases the standards set are usually lower than 
for other types of employment. 

Taking minimum-age standards as an illustration, only six States, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, set a minimum age for work in 
agriculture outside of school hours, as shown by the attached chart. Of these, 
Connecticut, New York, North Carolina, Utah, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico set a minimum age of 14 for such work. In California the 
minimum age is 14 for work outside of school hours and 12 during vacations 
and on weekly school holidays; in New Jersey it is 12 for all work outside school 
hours or during vacations. In addition, Arkansas and Alaska have nominal 
coverage for agricultural work outside of school hours, with a minimum age of 
14. For agricultural work during school hours a minimum age of 14, 15, 16 is 
set in 15 States and the District of Columbia, while in 15 other States the 
minimum age provisions nominally cover agriculture. 

Even greater failure to protect children in agriculture is evidenced in the 
certificate and maximum-hours provisions of the laws. In only about one- 
third of the States is there any protection in these areas, either by special pro- 
vision or through interpretation of the general provisions of the child-labor 
laws. 

Compulsory school laws, which usually complement chiid-labor legislation, 
are for the most part ineffective with regard to children of migratory agricul- 
tural workers. The educational needs of such children are specifically recog- 
nized in the school laws of only seven States: California, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maine, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the District of Columbia. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 


Most of the 30 State minimum-wage laws’ specifically exempt agricuitural 
work or apply to specific occupations and do not include agrieulture. In eight 
States,? the District of Columbia, and the three Territories, the laws setting or 
permitting the establishment of minimum wages in general employment are 
broad enough to cover agriculture. Currently, specific wage rates are provided 
in only five of these jurisdictions, a statutory rate being set in Nevada, Alaska, 
and Hawaii, and under wage order in Wisconsin and Puerto Rico. All of the 
established rates, however, are very low. 

The Nevada law sets a minimum wage rate of 50 cents an hour for all feme les. 
A minimum wage rate of $18 a week for women 18 years of age and over is set 
by the Alaska law. A statutory minimum rate of 40 cents an hour in Hawaii 
applies to men as Well as to women and minors. The law applies in any week 
only to employers employing 20 persoius or more. Wage orders issued under 
the Puerto Rico wage-and-hour law are also applicable to men, women, and 
minors. They set a rate of 25 cents an hour in the processing of leaf tobacco, 
and $1.40 to $1.50 a day, depending on size of farm, in the agricultural phases 
of the production of sugar cane. In Wisconsin, minimum wage rates applying 
to women and minors are set by order for both industrialized and non-industri- 
alized agriculture. ‘Industrial agriculture” is defined to mean truck gardens, 
cherry and other fruit orchards, gardens conducted or controlled by canning 
companies and the culture or harvesting of sugar beets and cranberries. For 
industrialized agriculture the rate is 38 cents to 45 cents an hour, depending 
upon the particular district’s population. For nonindustrialized agriculture the 
minimum rate is 88 cents an hour for less than a 45-hour week, and $6.50 to 
$10.25 per week for a 45-hour or longer week, depending on whether board and 
lodging are furnished or not. 


REGULATION OF PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Forty-two States,® the District of Columbia, and the three Territories have 
laws regulating private employment agencies. These laws usually apply to 
private employment agents or other persons who carry on placement activities, 
such as furnishing employment or giving information as to where employment 
of workers can be secured, These laws are not equally effective. They vary 
in scope and coverage. Some are extremely limited. They range from laws 
which merely require a private employment agency to obtain a license, to those 
that set up detailed regulations. Most of them apply only to fee-charging 
agencies where agencies or persons recruit or refer workers for a fee. Some of 
the laws appear sufficiently comprehensive to be applied to labor contractors. 

The extent to which these laws actually benefit migratory farm workers de- 
pends both upon the coverage of the particular law and on the facts and condi- 
tions surrounding the recruitment. Actually the laws have not operated to 
provide adequate safeguards for farm workers. Yet these workers are subject 
to the same abuses that brought about the original enactment of the laws 
regulating private employment agencies. 

This lack of protection is due to the special arrangements under which farm 
workers are recruited, as well as to the limitation on coverage of the laws, 
for instance, the application of the law to fee-charging agencies only. 

Recruitment is often done by crew leaders who do not charge fees in the 
sense that the usual private employment agency charges a fee for placement. 
The crew leader may get a group of workers together and only ask the workers 
to share the expense of the trip, or he may receive, in return for bringing the 
workers to an employer, a job for himself. Sometimes there is direct recruit- 
ing by an employer or his representative, in which case usually no fee is charged. 
Other farm workers are recruited by labor contractors. Sometimes these con- 
tractors, themselves, recruit and employ workers, having contracted with growers 
to harvest the growers’ crop. 





1The 30 minimum wage laws are found in the three Territories, the District of Columbia, 
and 26 States: Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Tlinois. Kansas 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin. Qnly seven of the laws apply to men, as 
well as women and minors: Those of Cunnecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Rhode Island, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

? California, Colorado, Kansas, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

'The six States that do not have a law regulating private employment agencies are* 
Alabama, Mississippi, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Carolina, and Vermont. 
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It would appear that most farm labor contractors recruiting farm workers 
under existing arrangements are not considered fee-charging agents. For this 
reason, in States in which the law is limited to employment or labor agents who 
charge fees, it fails to cover most farm labor contractors. 

Special efforts to control farm labor recruitment have been made in a few 
jurisdictions. For instance, in Oregon the private employment agency act, 
while not mentioning farm labor contractors as such, was amended in 1947 to 
expressly cover persons acting as labor contractors, who for a fee or other 
compensation employ persons to work for a third person. This amendment was 
intended to regulate contractors who enter into a contract with employers to 
harvest their crops and then recruit workers to do the job. This provision is 
similar to a California provision that was in effect at that time. 

California, in administering its private employment agency law, found, how- 
ever, that such a provision did not control effectively the operations of all farm 
labor contractors. In 1951, it enacted a separate farm labor contract act. This 
1951 legislation requires fee-charging farm labor contractors to comply with 
certain regulations and broadty detines both a farsa labor conteactor and fee. It 
requires farm labor contractors to be licensed by the labor commissioner and to 
be bonded. It also places certain responsibilities on the contractors. For in- 
stance, it requires them to carry insurance against liability for damage to per- 
sons or property arising out of the operation of vehicles transporting farm labor. 
The law prohibits labor contractors who have licenses from carrying on certain 
practices that are harmful to the workers. These include the making of false 
statements in the application for a license and the giving of false or misleading 
information about jobs. The law provides that farm labor contractors are also 
snbject to specified provisions in the law regulating private employment agencies 
which prohibit practices such as splitting fees, placing children in violation of 
law, and sending workers to employment without a bona fide order. 

A farm-labor contractor under this new act is one who, for a fee, employs 
workers to render personal services in connection with production of farm 
products to, for, or under the direction of a third person, It applies also to a 
person who recruits, solicits, supplies, or hires workers on behalf of an employer 
engaged in growing or producing farm products and who, for a fee, provides in 
connection therewith one or more of the following services: Furnishes lodging 
or transportation for such workers; supervises, times, checks, counts, weighs, or 
otherwise directs or measures their work; or disburses wages to them. The act 
does not apply, however, to a person performing such duties only within the scope 
of his regular employment by the third person on whose behalf he is acting, or 
to a non-profit organization which performs such duties for its members. The 
term “fee”? means (1) the difference between the amount received by a farm- 
labor contractor and the amount paid out by him to persons employed to render 
services for a third person; (2) any valuable consideration received or to be 
received by such contractor for any of the services, described above, including 
the difference between any amount received by him and any amount paid out by 
him for rendering of such Services. 

Puerto Rico and Texas have also distinguished between the private employ- 
ment agent and the labor contractor. Puerto Rico, in addition to its private 
employment agency law, has a special labor-contractor act protecting workers 
recruited for work outside its territorial limits. It authorizes the commissioner 
of labor to intervene in all matters concerning the contracting of workers for use 
in the States or in any foreign country, to inquire into and approve contracts for 
services of such workers and enforce compliance with such contracts. It pro- 
vides that no worker recruited for work outside Puerto Rico may have the 
benefits of the act unless the contract for his services is approved by the com- 
missioner of labor. 

In Texas also the labor contractor is subject to a special labor agency act— 
not to the private employment agency law. The labor agency act applies to labor 
agents, who, whether a fee is charged or not, procure farm workers for em- 
ployers. Associations of farmers and stockraisers hiring workers for their own 
use are exempted. The act, while requiring license fees and bonds for each 
county in which the agent operates (as do the emigrant agent acts), contains 
some protective measures. It prohibits certain practices, including misrepresen- 
tation of job conditions, sending children to illegal employment, fee-splitting, 
and sending workers to an employer without a written order. These practices 
are identical to those prohibited under the Texas private employment agency law. 

In addition, the act expressly attempts to regulate contractors recruiting work- 
ers for out-of-State employment. These contractors, in addition to the license 
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fees and bonds that are required, must pay an annual State occupational tax 
of $600, plus an annual tax for each county in which such agent operates. Each 
agent, who recruits labor for work out of the State, is required to make monthly 
reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These reports must give information 
as to name, age, sex, race, and address of each person to be employed outside the 
State. They must show also the name and address of the employer of ever) 
such person, and the kind of work, the place and term of employment, wages, and 
whether or not transportation is to be furnished such worker either leaving or 
returning te the State. 

The jurisdictions which have enacted laws regulating emigrant agents, in 
addition to Texas, mentioned above, are Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
and Virginia. In general, the purpose of these laws is to discourage the movement 
of workers beyond the State rather than to protect workers who are recruited 
for out-of-State employment. This is done by requiring persons who recruit 
workers to go out of the State to pay prohibitively high license fees. 


REGULATION OF PERSONS BRINGING MIGRANT WORKERS INTO THE STATE 


Special legislation applicable to persons bringing migrant labor into the 
State has been enacted in New York. This law, passed in 1945, applies to any 
person who employes, recruits, transports, or brings into the State ten or more 
out-of-State migrant farm or food processing workers who are residents of the 
United States. Such a person is required to register with the industrial com 
missioner prior to the importation of such workers. 

This law also requires persons recruiting out-of-State workers to su!mit 
to the commissioner facts on wages, housing, working conditions, and such 
other information as he may prescribe. Copies of this information must be 
given such workers, preferably at the time of recruitment, but in no event later 


than the time of arrival into the State. The commissioner is requiree ou furnish 
each person recruiting out-of-State workers with information concern.ing work 


men’s compensation and farmers’ liability insurance. 
WAGE PAYMENT AND WAGE COLLECTION 


Forty-six States and the three Territories have some legislation dealing with 
wage payment or wage collection. Only Delaware, Florida, and the District of 
Columbia have no such legislation. The more complete laws include provisions 
dealing with regular payment of wages, payment in legal tender, and provisions 
which enable the labor commissioner to take wage assignments from workers. 

Restricted coverage of employments or specific exclusion of agricultural 
workers has operated in nany States to remove farm labor from the protection 
of these provisions. 


Laws requiring regular payment of wages 

Statutes requiring employers to pay wages of their employees at specified 
intervals, usually semimonthly, on a day designated in advance by the employer, 
have been enacted in 43 States,’ Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The laws in 
25 States,’ Hawaii, and Puerto Rico expressly exclude agricultural workers or 
limit coverage to specific industries and do not cover agriculture. 

Of the remaining 18 States, two (California and Massachusetts) have special 
provisions for periodic payment of wages to farm workers. In Massachusetts, 
the law specifically provides that agricultural workers may be paid monthly. In 
California, an employer is required to pay wages to farm workers semimonthly 
unless they are boarded and lodged by him, in which case they may be paid 
monthly. In addition, in connection with new legislation dealing with farm 
labor contractors, enacted in 1951, it was further provided that wages of work- 
ers employed by a farm labor contractor shall be paid every 2 weeks on a busi- 
ness day designated by the contractor in advance. 

In 9 of the 18 States (Connecticut, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and West Virginia) and Alaska, the law 


* All States except Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Mississippi, Washington, and the District 
of Columbia. 

5 Agriculture excluded expressly : Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, Mentana, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wisconsin. Law limited to specified employments not including agri 
enltnre: Alabama, Towa, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming, and Louisiana. 
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applies to all employers and is sufficiently broad to apply to farm employers, 
although in Ohio and Tennessee the requirement covers only those employers 
employing 5 or more employees. 

Some farm workers are covered by the laws in the remaining States. In 
Minnesota, the law applies to persons employing labor of a “transitory nature” 
which would include those employing migratory farm workers. In Arizona, the 
law applies to companies or corporations and in the remaining five States 
(Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, and Kentucky) to all corporations. 

Laws requiring payment of wages in legal tender 

Laws requiring workers to be paid in legal tender or negotiable paper, or which 
in some other way prohibit the payment of workers by means of scrip or “in 
kind” have been enacted in 36 States. Most of these States either expressly ex- 
clude farm workers or limit coverage to specific nonagricultural employments. 

In 16 States (Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky 
(employers of 20 or more), Louisiana, Minnesota, Nevada, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee (employers of five or more), Texas, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming) as well as in Alaska and Puerto Rico, the laws cover all employers 
and would thus be broad enough to include agricultural workers. Some farm 
workers would also be covered in one other State, New York. In this State only 
farm workers employed on a farm operated in connection with a factory are 
included in the scope of the law. 

Power of labor commissioner to take wage assignments 

Fifteen States (Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin) as well as Alaska and Hawaii give the labor com- 
missioner power to assist workers in collection of back wages. The laws in these 
States authorize the commissioner to take assignments of the workers’ wage 
claims and to bring legal actions for the collection of such claims if, in the judg- 
ment of the commissioner, the employee has a valid and enforceable claim. 
Usually the comnissioner’s authority is limited either to claims not exceeding 
a special amount or to claims of persons who are not financially able to employ 
counsel. In all of these States, except New Hampshire, New Mexico, and Utah, 
the commissioner’s authority is broad enough to cover claims of farm workers. 
The provisions of the New Hampshire law are limited to specific nonagricultural 
industries, while the New Mexico and Utah laws expressly exclude agricultural 
employers. In one other State, New Jersey, the department of labor and industry 
may hear claims for wages and make decisions in certain wage controversies. 

In two other States no provision is made for assignment of wages, but in 
Alabama the director of the department of labor is authorized to investigate 
and attempt to adjust controversies involving wage claims and in South Caro- 
lina the commissioner of labor is directed to “cooperate” with employees in 
enforcement of 
In many other States, the labor commissioner in practice may give assistance 


to workers in obtaining payment of unpaid wages 


such claims. 


REGULATION OF HOURS OF WORK 


y expressly exempted from State hours legislation or 
ed from lists of specific occupations covered. Most State 





S \ KK s on 
hours legislation applies to women and minors. 

A few of the State laws, however, regulating hours apply to workers regardless 
of sex. Of these, only the laws of Hawaii and Puerto Rico cover agricultural 
workers. The Hawaii law, requiring payment of time and a half for hours in 
excess of 48 a week, exem employers in agriculture who employ less than 
2) worker it also provides that employers may not permit a split shift to 
exceed a spread of 14 hours. In Puerto Rico double time is required for all 
employees in “agricultural establishments” for hours over 8 a day or 48 a week. 
A syn | order requires double time for hours in excess of 8 a day for certain 
workers in the agricultural phases of the sugar industry, sucb as ditch diggers 
and irrigators. Another order requires time and a half to be paid for hours be- 
yo! d 40 a week for workers engaged in the tobacco leaf industry 

The child-labor laws of five States (Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 


Nebraska, and Wisconsin) and Puerto Rico specifically set maximum hours for 
minors in agricultural work. In two of these States (Nebraska and Wisconsin) 
the regulation applies only to work in beet fields. In Connecticut, the law applies 
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only if the employer has a specified number of workers. In 10 other States 
(Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, and Utah), the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, 
he maximum hours regulation appears sufficiently broad to be interpreted to 
apply to work in agriculture. The maximum hours established in these 19 
jurisdictions vary. For the most part they limit hours to 8 a day and 48 a week 
ind apply to minors under 16. 

Likewise, women’s hours laws in five States (Arizona, Mississippi, Nevada, 
Texas, and Utah) are written in general terms sufficiently broad to be inter- 
preted to include agriculture. 


REGULATION OF FARM LABOR CAMPS 


Migrant agricultural workers and their families are often ledged in labor 
camps provided by the employers. Conditions in these camps directly atfect 
the efficiency and welfare of the workers. 

The provisions of State laws or regulations requiring adherence to certain 
standards of health and decency in such camps, therefore, should be considered 
in any evaluation of labor standards applicable to agricultural workers 

Information was received by the Bureau of Labor Standards, in 1950, from 
State labor departments regarding the extent to which labor camps were 
regulated. Only 23 States have specific laws or reculations of labor camps. In 
17,° these are fairly detailed in nature; 6% States have somewhat limited 
regulations or issue advisory recommendations. Two additional States (Georgia 
and Texas) reported that in the absence of specific statutory authority limited 
administrative control was exercised. ‘Twenty-three States do not regulate 
farm labor camps.* 

Of the 17 States with laws or regulations of a fairly detailed nature, 15° 
apply such regulations to all Inbor camps, or to migrant labor camps specificall 


vhich would cover farm labor camps. In the other 4 of these 17 States, coverage 





extends to such camps as industrial, lumber, or highway construction camps 

In general these 17 States have sef up specific tandards to control sanitary 
conditions of water supply, teilet facilities, sewage disposal, and garbage dis 
posal Many other Standards appear in the various laws including 1] 
juiring the presence of a camp caretaker, medical eXaminations for camp kK, 
lixhting specifications, sanitary bedding, and the sanitary storage and { 
tion of food. 

In only three States (California, New Jersey, and Pennsy ) n 
of agricultural migrant labor camps centered in the S I 
{fn New York, although the regulation of farm labo mps i 
tion of the health department, the Labor Department is anthorized 
nspect such camps. Elsewhere the programm is ad nistered J 
ithorities, 

Of the six States reporting limited regulation of labor ea s, the Cor l 
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In Georgia and Texas the health departments, without having issued regula- 
tions, report that they exercise at least some administrative control with respect 
to the sanitation of labor camps. In Texas, for example, the department of 
health makes inspections from time to time to determine general conditions of 


STATE LABOR RELATIONS ACTS 


Currently, State labor relations acts dealing with the right to organize and 
bargain collectively and prohibiting certain unfair labor practices, are found in 
11 States as well as Puerto Rico and Hawaii. Farm labor is covered under only 
four of the laws, those of Wisconsin, Puerto Rico, Kansas, and Hawaii. The 
Wisconsin and Puerto Rico laws cover ali types of farm labor. The Kansas law 
is silent as to coverage and apparently therefore, can be interpreted to apply to 
all workers, including farm labor. Under the Hawaii act all types of agricultural 
labor are covered except persons “engaged directly in the milking or feeding of 
milch cows,” who are specifically exempted. 

Agricultural labor is specifically exempted from coverage in the other nine 
States: Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Michigan, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Utah. 

Although the Colorado and Minnesota acts exempt labor from coverage, both 
acts place special restrictions on certain activities of farm laborers. Likewise, 
Wisconsin, which includes farm workers under its act, also contains a special 
restriction. In Colorado and Wisconsin a strike notice is required for employees 
engaged in the production, harvesting, or initial processing of any farm or dairy 
product when a strike may cause destruction or serious deterioration of the 
product. In Wisconsin 10 days’ notice is required and in Colorado 30 days’ notice, 
(For other types of employment, no strike notice is required in Wisconsin and 
20 days in Colorado.) Under the Minnesota law, it is an unfair labor practice 
for any person or labor organization to engage in a secondary boycott against 
producers of agricultural products. The law specifically provides, however, that 
a strike by employees of such a producer, processor, or marketing organization 
for bona fide purposes of improving their own working conditions, or protecting 
their own bargaining rights is valid. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND DISABILITY INSURANC! 


The unemployment insurance laws of every State, as well as those of Alaska 
and Hawaii, specifically exempt agricultural labor. The District of Columbia 
does not make such an exemption but practically no agriculture exists in the 
District. Most of the exemption provisions define agriculture, 35 of them in sub- 
stantially the same way as the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

Puerto Rico has adopted special legislation providing unemployment compensa- 
tion for field workers in the sugarcane industry. 

The four States that have provided for temporary disability benefits—Califor- 
nia, New York, New Jersey, and Rhode Island—also exempt agricultural workers 
from benefits. ° 

INDUSTRIAL HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Farm workers are not given the safety and occupational health protections 
that are provided for other workers. No State has developed safety codes for 
agriculture. A few States, including California, Ohio, and Wisconsin are actively 
promoting safety in agriculture, but this has to do primarily with promoting 
safe practices, rather than with specific regulations. 
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Vinimum age for employment in agriculture under State child-lubor laws 


State During school hour | Outside school hours anc 
} during school \ t 
| 
Agriculture covered (13 States, District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico): ! 

California 15 (14 ifeighth grade eted)?.| 14 on schoo 1 12 ir 
cation nh n weekly 
cron t } 

Connecticut 14 14.8 

District of Columbia 14 14.2 

Florid 4 } é 

Hawaii if when child is ‘‘re juire to 14 

ittend school. 14 whe not 
“required”? to attend schoo) 

lino 16 

Niary 16 

Massachusetts 14 Dy 

Now Je ey 16 2? 

New York 16 } ire 

North Carolina 16 (except work performed under 4 x 

the rection O suthorit t 
of parent sut 

Ohi if No minim uf 

Pennsylvania 15 (14 under certain conditior Dx 

Puerto Rico 16 14 

Utah if 14.2 

Virgini 16 Not ki 
wil or i 
}» ent 

General minimum age standard might be 
interpreted to cover agriculture 15 
States and Alaska 

Alaska No min un a 14 

Arizona 14 No minimum ag 

Arkansas 14 14 

Idaho 14 No minimum age 

Indiana 14 Do 

Kansas 14 Dk 

Maine 15 1 

Minnesota 4 i 

Montana 14 Dy 

Nebraska 14 De 

Nevada 14 I) 

New Mexico 14 I) 

North Dakota i4 Deo, 

Oregon 14 I) 

rennessee 14 Do 

Vermont 14 D> 

No minimum age in agriculture either 
during or outside sehool hours (20 
Stetes): Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, 


Georgia, lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin,‘ 
W yoming.* 








Coverage indicated by express language, by implication, or by legislative history. 

2 Parental exemption: The minimum age standard shown does not apply in California to farm workffor 
or under contro] of parent and in or in connection with premises owned, operated, or controlled by him; in 
District of Columbia, Florida, New Jersey, and Utah to farm work in connection with own home and 
directly for parent; in Arkansas “during schoo] vacation’’ to occupations owned or controlled by parents 
and in Hawaii to work “other than in a hazardous occupation if performed directly for parent or guardiar 
when child is not legally required to attend school.”’ Also see footnote *, 

3 Law in Connecticut applies only during weeks in which the average number of employees exceeds 15. 
Members of employer's immediate family are exempted. 

4In Wisconsin child under 14 may not be employed in the culture of harvesting of sugar beets during 
schoo! hours unless he has completed eighth grade, or for more than 8 hours a day or 48 hours in any one 
week, or between 7 p. m, and 7 a. m, 

5 In Wyoming employment is prohibited during school hours if child is required to attend school, 
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SpecrAL Farm Lasor COMMITTEE, FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 


State, member, and mailing address 


Alabama: Haygood Paterson, 515 Dexter Avenue, Montgomery. 
Arizona: H.S. Casey Abbott, box 1629, Avondale. 
Arkansas: H. S. Adams, secretary-treasurer, Agricultural Council of Arkansas, 
West Memphis. 
California: John V. Newman, Oxnard route No. 1. 
Colorado: C. V. Maddux, 4457 Alcott Street, Denver. 
Connecticut : Samuel J. Orr, Jr., 148 State Street, Hartford. 
Delaware: H. P. Cannon II, Bridgeville. 
Florida: LaMonte Graw, 29 South Court Street, Orlando. 
Georgia: H. L. Wingate, Pelham. 
Idaho: George Hersley, 4831 South Eleventh Street, Boise. 
Illinois: W. D. Jones, secretary-treasurer, Illinois Canners, Streator. 
Indiana: George R. Harvey, 130 East Washington Street, Indianapolis. 
Iowa: J. S. Van Werts, Hampton. 
Kansas: H. A. Praeger, Claflin. 
Kentucky: H. S. Cleveland, route No. 1, Pleasureville. 
Louisiana: Howard T. Bond, Carondelet Building, New Orleans. 
Maine: Smith C. McIntire, Perham. 
Maryland: Roy C. F. Weagly, Hagerstown. 
Massachusetts: Roy Moser, Massachusetts Extension Service, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 
Michigan: Max C. Henderon, 507 Second National Bank Building, Saginaw. 
Minnesota: Paul E. Miller, Agricutural Extension Service, St. Paul. 
Mississippi: J. C. Baird, Jr., Delta Council, Indianola. 
Missouri: Elgin C. Davis, Eust Prairie. 
Montana: Clarence Popham, Corvallis. 
Nebraska: Phil Sheldon, The Business Farmer Printing Co., 215 East Sixteenth 
Street, Scottsbluff. 
Nevada: Otto R. Schulz, Reno. 
New Hampshire: Philip C. Heald, Wilton. 
New Jersey: Herbert W. Voorhees, 168 West State Street, Trenton, 
New Mexico: W. P. Thorpe, 334 West Griggs Avenue, Las Cruces. 
New York: John A. Hall, Lockport. 
North Carolina: Dr. J. S. Dorton, Shelby. 
North Dakota: E. J. Haslerud, Extension Service, North Dakota Agriculture 
College, Fargo. 
o: Walter A. Scheid, Napoleon. 
l a: Oscar Howland, Pondcreek., 
Truman A. Chase, 400 Country Club Road, Eugene. 
in Wood, rural delivery No, 1, Peach Bottom. 
J. Knight, box 234, Greenville. 
ul Sanders, Ritter. 
V. Croes, 1022 South Second, Aberdeen 
Cavender, director, Research-Marketing, Nashville. 
is David, Corsicana, route No. 3. 
. Shelley, 57 West South Temple Street, Salt Lake City. 
>. Cornwall, rural delivery No. 4, Middlebury. 
r Mec. Bond, 402 North Loudoun Street, Winchester. 
*. Clark, rural delivery No. 2, Wapato. 
Schroeder, West Bend. 


nm, Melvin 


LABOR COMMITTEE 


ishingeton, ] 


Beet Suga 
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Heiuey, Robert B., National Canners Association, 1133 DPwentieth Street NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Overby, Edward J., Assistant to Secretary, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Riggle, John J., National Council of Farmers Cooperatives, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C, 

Shields, Robert H., United States Beet Sugar Association, 1001 Tower Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Todd, John H., National Cotton Council of America, Marsh Building, 1832 M 
Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 

Trigg, Matt, American Farm Bureau Federation, 261 Constitution Avenue, NW, 
Washington, D. C. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SpectaL Farm Lavor COMMITYEE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., NOVEMBER ZS—29, 1951 


A. SEASONAL LABOR 


l. All levels of operation of the Employment Service exert every effort to im- 
prove their preseason planning in an effort to more fully utilize the local available 
resources, 

2. Employers of agricultural labor submit to the local employment office early 
in the season complete information concerning the acreage of crops planted and 
estimated labor requirements. This will enable the local office to adequately plan 
to meet the needs of the individual employer with due consideration fur the 
agricultural labor requirements of the area. 

3. The Employment Service expand the use of sound equipment to facilitate 
recruitment in rural areas. 

4. The Employment Service encourage employers to make available the type 
of housing necessary to fit the type of domestic labor supply that may be available. 

5. The Employment Service further expand the migration of ‘lexas-Mexicans 
into northwestern areas. It will be necessary to acquaint the potential users with 
methods of securing and housing these crews. 

6. The use of school youth in agriculture be expanded through cooperation 
with school authorities in making arrangements for organized groups to work 
during vacation periods. 

7. The Employment Service develop a program to provide for cooperation with 
farm youth organizations such as 4-H Clubs and Future Farmers of America 
for the purpose of securing the assistance of these organized groups in seasonal 
harvests. 

8. The Employment Service expand the labor market information available to 
local offices by advising areas of demand of the conditions under which workers 
will move from supply areas. 


B. YEAR-ROUND WORKERS 


1. The Employment Service expand its efforts to bring to th 
crowers the necessity of providing attractive housing with modern « 
recognizing that in this connection it is important that the 
worker's family be satistied with their living conditions. 

”’ The Employment Service establish local offices in areas 
of agricultural workers and actively engage in recruitment 
workers 
3. The Employment Service cooperate with the responsible 
cies to assist agriculture in obtaining new machinery and repair 
existing equipment. / 

4. The Employment Service actively recruit former agricultural wo 

zing the improved conditions relating to agrict in] 


roy tf housing, avalian tv of modern conv 
pay, and better working conditions. 


PUERTO RICANS 


bring to the attention of a 


Employment Service contim 


r 
ricultural workers in Puerto Rico. 


} 
t sllas < 


‘rs the availuble supply ot 


he recommendations submitted he a2iniand use of Pue Ric 
to improve that program be considers y Farn ence 
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D. CANADIANS 


1. It has been the policy in the past for the Canadian labor movement to be 
arranged informally through direct discussions between the United States officials 
und employers and the Canadian ofiicials directly involved. The experience with 
this type of procedure has been very satisfactory. Friendly relationships have 
been developed and there appears to be a feeling of mutual confidence. The 
committee wishes to urge that this informal arrangement be continued. 

2. In view of experiences this past season the committee suggests that, in 
regard to labor demand, officials review their basis for estimating need. The 
substantial reduction in potato acreage during the past few years, along with 
other factors, lias necessitated a readjustment of labor-need estimates. 


KE. BRITISH WEST INDIANS 


1. The experience of British West Indian labor users during the past year 
clearly indicates that the British West Indian program is working satisfactorily 
and they continue to oppose direct government-to-government negotiations and 
contracting insofar as the British West Indians are concerned 


F. MEXICANS 


1. All international agreements, Contracts, and matters of major administra- 
tive policy shall be subject to prior deliberation with the Mexican Labor Sub- 
committee. 

2. That it be provided or understood that neither the Government of the 
United States nor Mexico nor their representatives will take unilateral action 
in any matters in relation to employment of workers under the international 
agreement. 

3. It is recommended to the Secretary of Labor and the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security that they recognize that, in questions of certification of need and 
the ascertainment of prevailing wage rates, it is desirable to formouiate a pro- 
gram in which the greatest possible weight of consideration will be given to the 
decisions made at the local level, 

4. Transfers between employers shall be accomplished by simple endorsement 
of the worker's existing contract. The new employer agrees by such endorse- 
ment to aceept all responsibilities stipulated in the worker’s contract for the 
remaining period of the contract. Approval of transfers will be accomplished 
by the Farm Placement Service at the lowest administrative level involved in 
the transfer. Transfers shall be made without charge by the Government. 

5. Mexican workers who abandon their contracts without proper termination 
shall not be allowed reentry into the United States. This provision shall be 
incorporated in the worker’s contract. 

6. Mexican nationals who have previously been deported solely because of 
illegal entry into the United States shall not be barred from contracting. 

7. That the immigration laws be amended to provide that a Mexican national 
who has entered this country prior to August 1, 1949, and has lived here since 
that time, even though his original entry had not complied with immigration 
formalities, be given an opportunity to have his status as an immigrant legalized. 
These nationals shall not be disqualified by reason of voluntary departures to 
Mexico for short periods. In cases where they are unable to obtain certificates 
of birth or baptism, the requirement for such shall be waived. 

8. That the apprehension program now being operated by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service shall include aliens employed in industry and com- 
merce as well as agriculture and not be operated in such a manner as to focus 
attention solely upon the Mexican wetback situation in agriculture and that, if 
the present airlift operation or other methods of transportation be continued, 
they should operate uniformly from industrial and agricultural areas. 


G. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We wish to thank the personnel of the Farm Placement Service, of the Imii- 
gration and Naturalization Service, and other agencies and individuals who have 
helped to cope with the many problems incident to the supplemental labor pro- 
gram, and respectfully solicit their continued cooperation. 

2. There is great need for a consistent, timely, and orderly procedure in the 
preparation and processing of certifications so that farm employers and farm 
labur associations may plan their operations in a timely and orderly manner. 
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8. Greater consideration should be given to the informed recommendations of 
State and regional offices of the Farm Placement Service as to the number and 
type of workers to be certified. 

4. We realize the grave necessity for immediate tightening of the immigration 
laws with respect to apprehension of illegal aliens, both in industry and agricul- 
ture, and support the proposed legislation presented by Mr. David Stowe. 

5. That an interdepartmental committee be designated to coordinate the oper- 
ations of the Departments of Labor, State, Justice, and Agriculture upon matters 
pertaining to the supplemental foreign farm-labor program, and that a Presi- 
dential assistant be an ex officio member of that committee. 

6. That the Immigration and Naturalization Service treat all employers of 
aliens in the same manner and that the Service not parole apprehended aliens 
to employers either in industry or in agriculture. 

7. The committee feels that it is highly desirable that each State be repre- 
sented at special farm labor committee meetings. We recommend that the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Employment Security review the attendance records 
from the several States and inake such clianges in appointments as are necessary 
to maintain an active committee. We further recommend that the membership 
be selected from those actively engaged in agriculture. 

8. That the Mexican Labor Subcommittee be reorganized. That the Director 
of the Bureau of Employment Security make the appointments in the following 
manner: 

The Mexican subcommittee shall consist of one member of the special farm 
labor committee for each user area designated. In addition there shall be an 
additional member from Texas, California (the desert area, Imperial and Coa- 
chella Valleys, and Yuma, Ariz.), and the South Central States (the Delta 
area) who, with the exception of the member from the South Central States, 
may or may not be members of the special farm labor committee but who shall 
have the same voting privileges as any of the members of the Mexican subcom- 
mittee. An alternate shall be appointed for each committee member, and such 
alternate may not necessarily be a member of the special farm labor committee. 
Further, it is recommended that the chairmanship of the Mexican subcommittee 
be rotated annually among membership of the committee. 

9. That it be recommended to the Bureau that immediate action be taken of 
a permanent nature to set up a program which will be functioning to such an 
extent and in such adequacy that Mexican labor or other labor be immediately 
available for importation upon the demand and certifications of the need of such 
labor in this country. 


H. FLOOR RESOLUTION 


1. The committee recommends to the Congress that it appropriate sufficient 
funds to the Bureau of Employment Security, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, the Public Health Service, and other interested governmental agencies to 
enable them to carry out their responsibilities in connection with the domestic 
and foreign farm labor program. 


I. CLOSING STATEMENT 


This committee wishes to state that over a period of the last 3 or 4 years the 
farmers of the United States have come to respect the integrity and ability of the 
Bureau of Employment Security in matters relating to the farm-labor program. 
The Bureau has shown a complete awareness of our problems and has done an 
increasingly effective job in spite of very serious handicaps. We would like to 
zo on record expressing our complete confidence in the personnel of the Bureau 
and their ability to handle the increasing difficult problem involved in the farm- 
labor program if given the necessary authority to do so. 


LALOR ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FARM LABOR, FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. John J. Maurillo, regional director, CIO, 414 Empire Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mr. Richard Leonard, CIO, 718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Paul Christopher, State director, CIO, Flatiron Building, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mr. Charles Cowl, regional director, ClO, DeSoto Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 

Mr. Herbert McCreedy, assistant regional director, CIO, 4147 Cass Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. 
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Mr. Lewis J. Clark, secretary-treasurer, United Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 

Mr. Irwin L. DeShetler, regional director, CIO, 1010 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Nicholas Dragon, regional director, CIO, 1815 West Van Buren, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Mrs. Katherine P. Ellickson, associate director, department of education and 
research, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. H. L. Mitchell, president, National Farm Labor Union, Victor Building, 724 
Ninth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. C. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer, California Federation of Labor, David 
Hewes Building, 995 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. J. L. Rhodes, southern director of organization, American Federation of 
Labor, Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Leon B. Schachter, executive board member, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 224 Federal Street, Camden, N, J. 

Mr. Hank Hasiwar, Fruit and Vegetable Producers Union, Log Cabin, West 
Railroad Street, Hammond, La. 

Mr. Patrick E. Gorman, secretary-treasurer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 2800 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Tl. 

Mr. Lewis G. Hines, special representative, A. F. of L., A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Frank Tobin, director of research and statistics, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 821 Fif- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Sidney L. Brennan, vice president, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffers, Warehousemen, and Helpers of America, 706 First Avenue North, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RESOLUTION By LABoR ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FARM LABOR, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
MakcuH 81 To Apri 1, 1952 


The experience of the labor organizations in all parts of the country convinces 
us that the program for importing workers from other countries has adversely 
affected the wages, working conditions, and levels of living of farm laborers 
and rural communities. Statistics show that great numbers of farm workers have 
left the farms and the labor suppiy for agriculture is rapidly diminishing. The 
substandard conditions of agricultural employment compared to employment 
in other industry have been the primary cause of this shortage in farm labor. 

The committee recognizes that the legal discrimination against agricultural 
workers must be ended to bring about fundamental improvement in the agricul- 
tural labor market. However, the committee urges the Department of Labor, 
within the limits of its funds and authority, to take vigorous action to improve 
conditions of domestic workers insofar as possible to the end that the supply 
of domestic workers be improved and to make foreign workers available, where 
essential, on terms that will protect both the persons wi come to aid American 
furmers and our own domestic workers. The commitiee urges actions recom- 
mended below: 

Public Law 78 states: 

“Sec. 503. No workers recruited under this title shall be available for em- 
ployment in any area unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified 
that (1) sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not 
available at the time and place needed to perform the work for which such 
workers are to be employed, (2) the employment of such workers will not ad- 
versely affect the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers 
similarly employed, and (3) reasonable efforts have been made to attract domes- 
tic workers for such employment at wages and standards of work comparable to 
those offered to foreign workers.” 

In the Mexican agreement now in effect it is stated that Mexican workers shall 
receive not less than the prevailing wage. This provision does not prevent 
certification at wages which cannot provide either American or Mexican workers 
a decent standard of living. Combinations of employees too often prevent the 
wage levels from reaching a higher level which normally would result from free 
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competition. In areas where these combinations have set the prevailing wage 
for foreign labor, the contract wage becomes the wage for domestic workers. 

We, therefore, recommend that the Secretary of Labor and the United States 
Employment Service initiate basic changes in public policy in order to improve 
bad conditions which still exist in many parts of the country where migratory 
labor is employed. 

We urge thorough consideration of the following proposals for action under 
present legislation : 

(1) In negotiating the Mexican agreement the representatives of the United 
States should seek to have incorporated a specific minimum wage which will be 
the lowest at which any contract nationals will be brought in. We recommend 
that this minimum hourly rate be set at 75 cents with the understanding that 
higher rates shall be paid, where higher prevailing wages exist. 

(2) We recommend that the Department of Labor place major emphasis in 
its program on utilizing domestic workers including Puerto Ricans and make 
clear to farmers that this is its objective. We do not believe that the best in- 
terests of agriculture, or the country as a whole, can be served by employers de- 
pending on the importation of farm workers from Mexico, the British West Indies, 
or any other countries. 

(3) We urge the Secretary to conduct public hearings in each major agri- 
cultural area or crop for the purpose of determining the availability of domestic 
workers to meet our agricultural production goals and to determine the prevail- 
ing wages to be paid Mexican nationals if there is found to be a need for their 
importation. 

(4) We recommend no estimates as to the need for foreign workers should be 
released until verified and until public hearings have been held and the avail- 
ability of domestic agricultural workers determined. 

(5) We do not believe that any system of determining prevailing wages can be 
effective without the representation of all parties to the wage bargain. We 
recommend that the Department of Labor, in order to determine wages and work- 
ing conditions in agriculture, do it through a system of agriculture wage boards 
or industry committees on which the employer, the worker, and public are repre- 
sented. 

(6) We recommend that the United States Employment Service sponsor the 
formation of farm placement advisory committees to work with the various 
State farm placement services. These committees should be composed of labor 
and employers and the Department of Labor should not certify the requests 
for foreign workers unless the requesting State has established such committee. 

(7) We request the Department of Labor to appoint a subcommittee composed 
of six committee members, three from the CIO and three from the A. F. of L to 
act when it would be difficult to assemble the full committee. 

(S) We ask that labor organizations be officially represented in an advisory 
capacity in negotiations for the importation of contract workers from Mexico 
or any other foreign country. 

(9) While we do not oppose the importation of foreign workers for temporary 
employment in agriculture when they actually are needed, we are not convinced 
that there was a need for the numbers such as were imported in 1951] We 
strongly urge that such foreign workers be imported only after the negotiation 
of an agreement between the United States and the country concerned. Such 
agreements should prescribe wages, working and living conditions for such for- 
eign workers, and guarantee to such workers the right to be represented in their 
dealings with employers by a genuine trade-union. Refusal of a foreign gov- 
ernment to make an agreement should immediately result in withdrawal of 
certification of employment for that country’s workers. 

(10) We urge the Department to make surveys and establish recruitment 
centers in those areas of the United States where there is underemployment in 
agriculture and in cooperation with workers and farmers work out a system of 
transportation to and from seasonal jobs in agriculture. Such transportation 
costs should be borne by employers or jointly by employers and workers. 

(11) The United States Employment Service and the various State affiliates 
should work out a practical program of securing the cooperation of organized 
labor, as well as other organizations to assist in developing a local labor supply 
for agricultural employment. We recommend the extension of the day haul 
programs for supplying agricultural workers, and the interchange of labor 
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between the various States and regions, which follows the historic pattern of 
movement of agricultural workers, that was disrupted during World War II. 

(12) In its report the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor points out 
that the average agricultural worker secures less than 100 days employment 
per year and received in 1950 only 39 percent of the average annual earnings of 
industrial workers. We urge that there be programs developed for the recruit- 
ment and placement of domestic workers which will extend the period of em- 
ployment to increase the earnings of agricultural workers more nearly equal 
to those of industrial employees. We also call attention to the fact that in deter- 
mining parity prices for farm products the Department of Agriculture is directed 
to figure the cost of hired farm labor, employed by the farmers, for all major 
crops enjoying Government guaranties. These guaranties to farm employers 
have not been reflected in benefits to the workers. 

(13) We are disappointed that the Congress did not see fit to adopt, in recent 
legislation amending the immigration laws, a section making the knowing em- 
ployment of illegal aliens subject to a substantial penalty. While Public Law 
°88 to some extent strengthens the immigration laws by providing penalties for 
persons transporting, harboring or concealing illegal aliens, this still is not ade- 
quate to stop entry of illegal aliens. The passage of improvements in the immi- 
gration laws becomes a public fraud when the Congress fails to appropriate the 
funds to carry out the intention of the law. 
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APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX 1. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. BUREAU OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


{From the Farm Manpower Situation and Outlook, Oct. 30, 1951] 


TaRLE 3.—Average hourly earnings of hired farm workers (with and without 
allowance for perquisites) and of workers in manufacturing industries, by 
States, Aug. 15, 1951 


|} Average hourly earnings Hourly earn-| Ratios of farm to manufat 
of hired farm laborers ings of pro- turing hourly earni 
duction 
workers 
With allow- in manu- With allow- 
Unadjusted ance for facturing Unadjuste ance for 
perquisites industries perquisite 


United States - $0. 607 $0. 708 
New England 
Maine : . 671 . 841 
New Hampshire . 742 930 
Vermont... .717 . 898 
Massachusetts . 758 . 950 
Rhode Island . 763 . 956 
Connecticut... 774 . 97 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York . 736 
New Jersey___. emai ; . 741 
Pennsylvania. . 631 
East North Central 
i _ . 656 
TGIAMA. ..cccuce Alas . 652 
Illinois... ; - . 708 
Michigan__...- . 688 
Wisconsin j . 686 
West North Central: 
Minnesota... ._ -- : . 758 
Iowa... . 803 
Missouri... ...- . 568 


North Dakota . 800 
South Dakota - 790 
Nebraska 776 
Kansas 24 4 » 755 
South Atlantic 
Delaware . 662 
Maryland 64 
Virginia z 524 
West Virginia... 456 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida ‘ 
East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee - 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
West South Central: 
Arkansas_. 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
a exas 
Mountain: 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Pacific: 
Washington. 
Oregon 
California 


1 Not available. 


Source: Farm-wage data from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and represent averages of come 
posite rates for July 1 and Oct. 1, 1951. Data on hourly earnings of workers in manufacturing from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 4.—Average hourly earnings of hired farm laborers and production work- 
ers in industry, with and without adjustment for change in living costs, 1935-39 
to 1951 


Annual average hourly | 
earnings of production | Real farm 
workers in manufactur- | wages as per- 
ing industries | cent of real 
y a ee ee ES ___.| manufactur- 
ing wages 


| Annual average hourly | 
earnings of hired farm | 
laborers | 


| Unadjusted!; Adjusted 3 Unadjusted?) Adjusted 4 | 


1935-39... $0. 161 | $0. 161 | $0. 598 $0. 598 
1940_ Ea .| aaah .174 661 660 
1941 ; chit me . 208 198 729 693 
1942___ hee . 271 . 224 | 853 

1943 ___ ea 357 . 266 961 

1044 . 427 301 019 

1945. _- 477 | . 324 023 

1946__. . 520 | .319 O86 

1947... . 553 . 238 | 237 

1948. __ F : . 580 . 286 350 

1949___ . 559 . 284 | 401 

1950__- ) . 561 | . 282 | 463 

1951 §__.__-. Sos : .617 . 284 608 | 

' 





1 Data from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

2 Adjusted by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics index of prices paid by farmers for commodities used 
in family living (1935-39= 100). 

3 Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

‘ Adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index (1935-39= 100). 

5 Preliminary. 


APPENDIX 2. AMERICAN GI ForUM oF TEXAS 


AMERICAN GI ForuM or TEXAS, 
Austin, Tex., February 18, 1952. 
Senator HuBert HUMPHREY, 
Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR: We are enclosing petitions which we would like to make part 
of the testimony presented on behalf of the American GI Forum of Texas on 
Thursday, February 7, before your subcommittee. 

If it is not too much trouble, we would appreciate your clerk forwarding 
these petitions, after they are included in the record, to the Congressmen named 
on the upper right-hand corner of each petition in order that they may have 
this expression from their constituents. There are 460 signatures from six con- 
zressional districts in Texas on the petitions. 

We would like these petitions to be part of our testimony because, in the first 
place, they are a clear demonstration that people of Mexican ancestry, at the 
grass-roots level, favor the legislation designed to stop the influx of wetbacks 
and better the condition of migratory laborers. This is in contrast with state- 
ments made by farmers and ranchers that these people were opposed to such 
legislation because many of them would be uprooted and deported to Mexico. 
This is a spurious argument because approximately 90 percent of this group are 
citizens of the United States. 

In the second place, we would like to include this as part of our testimony to 
counteract another point being made by the opposition; that is, that this legisla- 
tion is insulting to people of Latin descent in this country and elsewhere since 
it resembles in intent laws passed years ago designed to stop immigration of 
Chinese, Japanese, and other orientals. This, too, is a spurious argument because 
such legislation will not keep out legal immigrants from Mexico or South 
American countries which have no quota set for their nationals who wish to 
come to the United States. Furthermore, our organization, the League of United 
Latin American Citizens, and the Mexican Government itself have requested this 
legislation. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ep Ipar, Jr., State Chairman. 
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PETITION TO CONGRESSMAN CLARK W. THOMPSON 


We, the undersigned American citizens of Mexican descent, petition our Con- 
gress not to yield to the pressure of selfish interests bent on the exploitation of 
human labor in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas and the rest of the Southwest. 

We petition our Congress to consider favorably legislation which will make 
it a felony to employ, harbor, or recruit illegally workers from Mexico and 
which will give Immigration Service officers the right to search with admin- 
istrative warrants farms and industries where wetbacks are employed. 

We petition furthermore that the Congress resist the efforts of those who 
would emasculate this legislation by ambiguous wording or crippling amendments 
designed to impair suitable enforcement of the law if enacted to the end that 
the Rio Grande Valley labor market continue to be glutted and 25-cent-an-hour 
wages for the workers be assured. 

We petition the Congress to consider favorably other legislation embodying 
recommendations of the Presidential Commission on Migratory Labor which 
will better the living and working conditions of such labor and prevent further 
<lisgraceful exploitation of the Nation’s agricultural labor force. 

{Twenty-three signatures. } 


PETITION TO CONGRESSMAN HoMER THORNBERRY 


We, the undersigned American citizens of Mexican descent, petition our Con- 
gress not to yield to the pressure of selfish interests bent on the exploitation of 
human labor in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas and the rest of the Southwest. 

We petition our Congress to consider favorably legislation which will make 
it a felony to employ, harbor, or recruit illegally workers from Mexico and 
which will give Immigration Service officers the right to search with admin- 
istrative warrants farms and industries where wetbacks are employed. 

We petition furthermore that the Congress resist the efforts of those who 
would emasculate this legislation by ambiguous wording or crippling amendments 
designed to impair suitable enforcement of the law if enacted to the end that 
the Rio Grande Valley labor market continue to be glutted and 25-cent-an-honr 
wages for the workers be assured. 

We petition the Congress to consider favorably other legislation embodying 
recommendations of the Presidential Commission on Migratory Labor which 
will better the living and working conditions of such labor end prevent further 
disgraceful exploitation of the Nation’s agricultural labor force. 

[ Seventy-six signatures. ] 


PETITION TO CONGRESSMAN OMAR BURLESON 


We, the undersigned American citizens, petition our Congress not to yield to 
the pressure of selfish interests bent on the exploitation of human labor in the 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas and the rest of the Southwest. 

We petition our Congress to consider favorably legislation which will make 
it a felony to employ, harbor, or recruit illegally workers from Mexico and which 
will give Immigration Service officers the right to search with administrative 
warrants farms and industries where wetbacks are employed. 

We petition furthermore that the Congress resist the efforts of those who would 
emasculate this legislation by ambiguous wording or crippling amendments 
designed to impair suitable enforcement of the law if enacted to the end that 
the Rio Grande Valley labor market continue to be glutted and 25-cent-and-hour 
wages for the workers be assured. 

We petition the Congress to consider favorably other legislation embodying rec- 
ommendations of the Presidential Commission on Migratory Labor which will bet- 
ter the living and working conditions of such labor and prevent further dis- 
graceful exploitation of the Nation’s agricultural labor force. 

(Twenty-eight signatures. ] 


PETITION TO CONGRESSMAN OMAR BURLESON 


We, the undersigned American citizens of Mexican descent, petition our Con- 
gress not to yield to the pressure of selfish interests bent on the exploitation of 
human labor in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas and the rest of the Southwest. 
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We petition our Congress to consider favorably legislation which will make 
it a felony to employ, harbor, or recruit illegally workers from Mexico and which 
will give Immigration Service officers the right to search with administrative 
wurrants farms and industries where wetbacks are employed. 

We petition furthermore that the Congress resist the efforts of those who would 
emasculate this legislation by ambiguous wording or crippling amendments de- 
signed to impair suitable enforcement of the law if enacted to the end that the 
Rio Grande Valley labor market continue to be glutted and 25-cent-and-hour 
wages for the workers be assured. 

We petition the Congress to consider favorably other legislation embodying 
recommendations of the Presidential Commission on Migratory Labor which will 
better the living and working conditions of such labor and prevent further dis- 
graceful exploitation of the Nation’s agricultural labor force. 

{Twenty-three signatures. ] 


PETITION TO CONGRESSMAN JOHN LYLE 


We, the undersigned American citizens of Mexican descent, petition our Con 
gress not to yield to the pressure of selfish interests bent on the exploitation of 
human labor in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas and the rest of the Southwest. 

We petition our Congress to consider favorably legislation which will make 
it a felony to employ, harbor, or recruit illegally workers from Mexico and 
which will give Immigration Service officers the right to search with administra 
tive warrants farms and industries where wetbacks are employed. 

We petition furthermore that the Congress resist the efforts of those who 
would emasculate this legislation by ambiguous wording or crippling amend- 
ments designed to impair suitable enforcement of the law if enacted to the end 
that the Rio Grande Valley labor market continue to be glutted and 25-cent-an- 
hour wages for the workers be assured. 

We petition the Congress to consider favorably other legislation embodying 
recommendations of the Presidential Commission on Migratory Labor which will 
better the living and working condiitons of such labor and prevent further dis- 
graceful exploitation of the Nation’s agricultural labor foree. 

[One hundred and fifty signatures. | 


’eTITION TO CONGRESSMAN LLOYD BENTSEN, JR. 


We, the undersigned American citizens of Mexican descent, petition our Con 
gress not to yield to the pressure of selfish interests bent on the exploitation 
of human labor in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas and the rest of the Southwest 

We petition our Congress to consider favorably legislation which will make 
it a felony to employ, harbor, or recruit illegally workers from Mexico and 
Which will give Immigration Service officers the right to search with adinin- 
istrative warrants farms and industries where wetbacks are employed. 

We petiiton furthermore that the Congress resist the efforts of those who 
would emasculate this legislation by ambiguous wording or crippling amend- 
ments designed to impair suitable enforcement of the law if enacted to the 
end that the Rio Grande Valley labor market continue to be glutted and 25-cent 
an-hour wages for the workers be assured. 

Ve petition the Congress to consider favorably other legislation embodying 
recommendations of the Presidential Commission on Migratory Labor which will 
better the living and working conditions of such labor and prevent further 
disgraceful exploitation of the Nation’s agricultural labor force. 

[One hundred and six signatures. | 


PETITION TO CONGRESSMAN GEORGE H. MAHON 


We, the undersigned American citizens of Mexican descent, petition our Con 
gress not to yield to the pressure of selfish interests bent on the expioitation of 
human labor in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas and the rest of the Southwest. 

We petition our Congress to consider favorably legislation which will make 
it a felony to employ, harbor, or recruit illegally workers from Mexico and which 
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will give Immigration Service officers the right to search with administrative 
warrants farms and industries where wetbacks are employed. 

We petition furthermore that the Congress resist the efforts of those who would 
emasculate this legislation by ambiguous wording or crippling amendments 
designed to impair suitable enforcement of the law if enacted to the end that 
the Rio Grande Valley labor market continue to be glutted and 25-cent-an-hour 
wages for the workers be assured. 

We petition the Congress to consider favorably other legislation embodying 
recommendations of the Presidential Commission on Migratory Labor which will 
better the living and working conditions of such labor and prevent further dis- 
graceful exploitation of the Nation’s agricultural labor force. 


{Fifty-four signatures. ] 


APPENDIX 3. SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF LAMONTE GRAW, GENERAL MANAGER, 
I'LorIpA FRUIT AND VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION 


Inasmuch as the credibility of testimony is largely dependent upon the credi- 
bility of witnesses, I respectfully request that the subcommittee insert in the 
hearing record as a part of my testimony this sentence-by-sentence analysis of 
the testimony of Charles H. Lindberg, organizational director of the UBWA-CIO. 
Lindberg was purported to be testifying on behalf of Mr. Kar! Feller, president 
of the international union which has jurisdiction over the citrus and allied 
workers of Florida. 

Actually, Lindberg must have been speaking for himself, as he is reputedly in 
charge of the Florida operations. Mr. Feller might have been excused had he 
made these statements, as the mimeographed statement provided, because he 
likely was taking the word of Florida operatives; on the other hand, Lindberg 
was on the job, and cannot easily deny responsibility for the statements quoted 
below. 

I am not attacking the expressions of opinion contained in the statement; Mr. 
Feller or Mr. Lindberg have the right to any view they wish to express that is 
not contrary to law. I am attacking the credibility of the statements made, and 
offer for the record these contradictions of that testimony, which can be verified : 

Witness: “When the fruit-picking season arrives in September, the picker gets 
a litthe work on the early groves. By the time the fruit commences to mature 
more rapidly, a hoard (sic) of imported workers take his job, so he is forced to 
work any place he can for 2 or 3 days a week. Reports are pouring into our 
State headquarters in Florida from all over the citrus belt of our people working 
from 2 to 4 days per week, while Bahamians are working 6 or even 7 days a week.” 

Fact: Citrus shipments normally begin in October; only a few carloads are 
shipped from Florida in September, none from the area where this union has 
been active. Foreign workers were assigned to employers in the citrus belt only 
ufter the Employment Service had surveyed the situation and certified to need. 
In each instance, the Employment Service sought to provide an employer with 
domestic labor before certifying; in no case was a domestic farm worker, re 
ferred by the Employment Service, denied employment. Because the season was 
late beginning, several processing plants did not open as early as usual. In 
consequence, there was some temporary unemployment in the area where union 
activities are concentrated. However, this was soon relieved, as the Employment 
Service knew it would be, and all willing and able domestic workers were soon 
fully employed—if they wished to be. A telegram was sent to the Secretary of 
Labor last October by one Otis G. Nation, stating that foreign workers were being 
used to displace domestic workers, and that he had 5,000 or more unemployed 
citrus workers, presumably members of his union. The Florida State Employ- 
ment Service made a thorough survey of the area, and requested that all 
unemployed persons register for immediate assignment. All but about 200 to 
300 were found to be employed, and most of these had work commitments. Later, 
in order to satisfy themselves that the survey was complete, representatives of 
the regional and Washington offices of USES came into the citrus area, inter- 
viewed union officials and workers, and found that the original analysis of the 
Florida State Employment Service on which growers’ certifications had been 
based was accurate and conservative. 

Witness: “As was pointed out by the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor, the Bahamans are guaranteed a minimum weekly rate. It must be paid 
whether or not they work. As a result, they work steadily, while the native 


us picker is allowed to work only if there is too much for the Bahamans to do.” 
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Fact: The Bahaman work agreement provides that the worker shall be paid a 
minimum which is barely equal to subsistence, should weather conditions reduce 
their working hours drastically. Actually, this subsistence is rarely paid; the 
farmer would be foolish to retain workers under such conditions. Further, 
it would be a sign that the worker was underemployed, and therefore not needed. 
Hence, the Employment Service would require removal of the foreign worker 
forthwith. 

Witness: “This migratory labor includes a goodly number of Mexican workers.” 

Fact: A few Texans of Mexican descent were brought into the State by the 
Employment Service to help in the harvests of 1950-51, after a freeze in Texas 
had caused the unemployment of these American citizens. If the union will 
point out any illegal Mexican national in Florida to us, we will report him to 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service as an illegal alien. It is a moral 
responsibility of the union to report an illegal entrant if they know of one. The 
Immigration and Naturalization Service has thoroughly investigated the Mexican 
farm labor in the State. The West Palm Beach office reports they have found 
and deported four wetbacks and five abscondees who were originally recruited 
for Texas employers. 

Witness: “All these factors together—the Bahamans, the migratory workers, 
the prorate (of citrus shipments), and the minimum-price demands of the grow- 
ers—serve to make it impossible for the native pickers of citrus fruit to work 
more than 3 or 4 days per week, except during the most unusual circumstances.” 

Fact: The 1952 citrus market started off with very low prices. Growers were 
often unable to get back their costs (a fact easily verified from official records) ; 
grower demands for a minimum price was only their effort to get back their 
production and harvesting costs—which few did. The market has since strength- 
ened, and the Florida State Employment Service predicts a farm labor shortage 
in Florida during April and early May. If the union knows of willing and able 
domestic workers who are genuinely underemployed because of the presence of 
foreign workers, it should report their whereabouts to the Employment Service, 
giving facts. Any unneeded foreign workers wil! be immediately removed 

Witness: “The pressure of off-shore and migratory workers on the labor market 
makes it impossible to earn regular wages. Pickers rates did not rise at all 
during the period 1948 through 1950. As a matter of fact there is evidence that 
earnings actually decline. 

Fact: Official statistics are not published on citrus-picking rates, so far as we 
know, but the Federal-State crop reporting service quarterly survey of farm 
wages, without board, for district No. 5, in which this citrus is produced, shows 
the following average daily wages for the years 1948 through 1951. It must be 
obvious to even those unfamiliar with agriculture that there is a close relation- 
ship between daily (or hourly) wages and piece rates. Piece rates always yield 
a greater return than do hourly or daily wages. 

rhese daily farm wage rates are for January 1 of each vear: 


1943 : $ 1948 : 

1944 a ante . 87 | 1949___ s . 95 
W445 v . 51) 1950 eee , aide . 91 
1946___. : ad DU a aia ete = ». 20 


1947 = 5. 22 


Witness: “In early 1951, wage rates were increased slightly after a strike took 
place.” 

Fact: This so-called strike was in an area where there were no foreign workers 
at that time (except at one grove in the same county but removed from the 
strike area); and it was of short duration. Workers realized they had been 
misled, and returned to work. Wage rates rose in all Florida fruit and vege- 
tables areas during this period—whereas the strike was confined to parts of two 
or three counties. 

Witness: “They rose a little more at the beginning of this citrus season, 
causing the employers to call in the Wage Stabilization Board to set ceilings 
on the wage rate for citrus harvesters.” 

Fact: The citrus employers asked for the hearing because the wage rates they 
were paying caused the hourly income of their pickers to exceed the 95 cents-per- 
hour maximum set by the Wage Stabilization Board. They sought permission 
to legally pay rates that were in excess of 95 cents per hour—as may be determined 
by examining the WSB hearing record. 

Witness: “His average work day, if he works, is 4 or 5 hours, but he is re 
quired to be on duty an average of 10 hours.” 
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Fact: There are occasions when the harvesting of a grove must be delayed 
until the strict State laws as to testing of fruit are complied with, or if it is rainy 
or foggy. The grower is also a loser from such delays, and certainly does not 
encourage them, as they increase his costs. Obviously no statistics are avail 
able on this particular point, but those familiar with citrus-picking methods 
know it would be impossible to hurvest the Florida citrus crop if the domestic 
pickers—who comprise most. of the harvesters—did not work more than 4 to 5 
hours per day. 

Witness: “This year the employers are doubling the size of their picking 
crews.” 

Fact: This allegation was made earlier, and was investigated in each instance 
by the Employment Service and ourselves and found untrue. Picking crews are 
usually 20 to 25 men, the economic unit for maintaining an adequate flow of 
fruit from the grove. Inefficiency would result from crews being to 
and the farmers aren’t foolish enough to waste the inadequite supply of 
labor in this manner. 

Witness: “We feel this (the above allegation) is done so that twice as many 
domestic workers will appear to be employed when the Empioyment Service 
muaikes its survey of the extent of employment for the purpose of determining i 
a Jabor shortage exists.” 


o large 


harvest 


Fect: The Employment Service bases its surveys of unemployment on the 


number of workers who apply for employment. If they aren't employed, er are 
underemployed, they should advise the local Employment Service office, where 
full-time jobs will be found waiting. 

Witness: “If a picker works 1 day per week, he is still conSidered employed 
under the definition of employment recommended for use to the State employ 
ment service, by the United States Employment Service.” 


Fact: If this were true, the worker would be foolish to stay with an em 


ployer who could offer only 1 duy a week when so many employers are offering 
full-time work to willing and able domestic workers. 

Witness: “According to our information, migratory labor comes to the Citrus 
Belt without any guidance or prodding from anyone. These particular migrant 
workers apparently come to Florida entirely on their own with the possibl 


exception of the Mexican worker.” 

Fact: In letters to the Employment Service, Otis G. Nation, recently depose’: 
as head of the citrus union, grouped American migrant workers with foreign 
workers as being “unnecessary,” alleging there are sufficient year-round workers 
in the Citrus Belt to harvest the citrus crop. This has been repeatedly proven 
untrue by the Employment Service and by years of experience. These migran's 
are part of the normal picking labor supply. They are American citizens, en 
titled to migrate to Florida if they wish. Actually, citrus production has been 
increasing at a rate of about 10 percent each year; the labor supply has not. 
Like Mr. Lindberg, we know nothing of the Mexican workers he alleges are 
present in numbers. We would like to see some faets—about illegal Mexican 
nationals, not about a few American citizens of Mexican ancestry who were 
recruited by the Employment Service to help relieve the shortage of citrus 
pickers in Florida. 

Witness: “As long as migratory workers may be exploited, they will be 
utilized to depress the wages and working conditions of the regular domesti: 
labor force. In the same way, the unregulated or improper flow of migratory 
and off-shore labor adds to the difficulty of organizing the field of agricultural 
labor.” 

Fact: In the last sentence above, Mr. Lindberg finally comes out with the 
real grievance of his union—the “difficulty” of organizing citrus workers. His 
charges as to “exploitation” are refuted by the facts as to wages paid, and by) 
the further fact that he has been unable to maintain his union membership, 
despite aggressive efforts and unfulfilled promises. 

Any statements made herein may be checked with the Florida State and 
United States Employment Services. Both agencies have diligently protected 
the interests of the American worker who wants to work, and at the same 
time have sought to provide farmers with the labor they must have to produce 
and harvest their crops. 

As employers, we have had our differences with the Employment Service, and 
have at times felt they “leaned over backwards” to make certain that ever) 
domestic worker had the opportunity of employment prior to certifying to the 
need for supplemental labor. However, we do not condemn the Service for this 
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diligence, and regret that any union official would unjustly attack an agency 
which has in every way possible safeguarded the interests of the domestic worker. 

It is worthy of note that this union now has seen fit to dispense with the 
services of Otis G. Nation. Credible witnesses report that union heads said 
Nation was removed because he had “collected dues he failed to report.” Mr. 
Nation’s record was well-known to us prior to his being employed by the union, 
and could have been obtained from a well-known Federal investigative agency, 
by the union or anyone else. 

Can any greater reliance be placed on the statements of Nation’s successors, 
in view of the misleading testimony they have given the subcommittee? 

This lack of veracity stresses the statement I made in my testimony to the 
effect that no union is qualified to hold itself out as representing the farm 
workers of the State of Florida. 


APPENDIX 4. SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT, CHARLES H. LINDBERG, DIRECTOR OF 
ORGANIZATION, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, SOFT 
DRINK, AND DISTILLERY WORKERS, CIO 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, 
Sort DRINK AND DISTILLERY WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 18, 1952. 
Hon. HusErt HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: I am taking this opportunity to answer Mr. La- 
Monte Graw’s columents on my testimony before your subcommittee. As jou 
will remember, I appeared before your subcommittee on February 27 on behalf 
of our international president, Mr. Karl F. Feller. Mr. LaMonte Graw, general 
manager, Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, appeared on behalf of his 
association on February 28. He took the opportunity to comment on my testi- 
mony, aSking that his comments be incorporated in the record as his exhibit 
No. 9. LIalso request that my reply, incorporated herein, be included in the record. 

It is hard to decide where to start on Mr. Graw’s list of misrepresentations 
and allegations. For example, Mr. Graw begins by saying I am in direct charge 
of our State office in Florida and should know the facts. First, for the informa- 
tion of the committee, I want to get this fact clear. I am the director of organiza- 
tion of my international union. In that capacity, I direct the organizational 
activities of the international all over the Nation. I have spent considerable 
time learning the facts about the Florida citrus belt and have spent a lot of time 
in Florida doing just that. But I have spent time doing the same thing in 
many other sections of the Nation as well. 

As Mr. Graw states, Mr. Otis G. Nation has been replaced as our Florida 
State director. After consulting with the other officers of my organization, I 
took this action and also appointed Mr. Nation’s successor. 

When Mr. Graw says that I should know the facts, he is right. I am in 
constant contact with my representatives in the citrus belt as well as with Mr. 
Haywood (CIO director of organization). ‘ 

The tone of Mr. Graw’s “answers” to my testimony is a reflection of the violent 
reactions of the employers in the Florida citrus belt to the CIO. I touched 
slightly on this in my testimony before your committee when I pointed out the 
story in the press of the anti-union speech of the chairman of the Florida Citrus 
Commission. The same attitude was revealed when the Adam’s Packing Co. 
discharged 50 pickers for attending a union meeting. I could relate many more 
instances of the same kind, but I don’t believe the committee is interested at 
this point in this particular type of testimony. I shall therefore proceed to 
list the facts behind the parts of my tetsimony which Mr. Graw attacked. 

I. Mr. Graw’s first attack was on my statement which was as follows in 
part: “By the time the fruit commences to mature more rapidly, a horde of 
imported workers take his (the domestic pickers) job, so he is forced to work any 
place he can for 2 or 3 days per week.” 

Mr. Graw’s reply in part was: “* * * Foreign workers were assigned to 
employers in the citrus belt only after the Employment Service had surveyed 
the situation and certified to need. In each instance, the Employment Service 
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sought to provide an employer with domestic labor before c rtifving ; in no case 
was a domestic farm worker, referred by the Employment Service, denied 


employment * * *” and further: “* * * The Florida State Employment 
Service made a thorough survey of the area, and requested that all unemployed 
persons register for immediate assignment. All but 200 to 800 were found to 


be employed, and most of these had work commitments.” And toward the end 
of his answer, Mr. Graw says, “* * * The Employment Service bases its 
surveys of unemployment on the number of workers who apply for e mployment. 

In answer to Mr. Graw’s allegations above, I shall set forth information which 


: . tativac w ” — + 3 haar 

has been brought to my attention by our representatives who too part in hear 
i ; f “ft | ns Voaoea Stahilizatio 

ings held by the agricultural committee of the Fifth Regional Wage Stabilization 
Sead ¥ ; 1 107 ee ot) re Ja ac 

Board at Lakeland, Fla., early in November 1991 Che hearings were held as a 


result of a petition submitted to the Board by five employer associations request- 
ing that ceilings be set on wage rates of agricultural workers in the Citrus Belt. 
The petition indicated that there was a shortage of harvest labor in the Citrus 
Belt, thus making a ceiling on wage rates necessary. 

To prove that a shortage of labor existed, the petitioners placed a renresenta 
tive from the Florida Employment Service on the stand. He stated that there 
was a shortage of harvest labor indicated for the near future. (This was it 
November.) He presented figures to bear out his predictions. 

Under cross-examination, he described the methods used which involved 
balancing the imated supply of and the estimated demand for harvest lab 
in the current i yeur. 

To determine the supply of labor, as my representatives remember it 
followed this procedure: 

(a) He determined by contacting the employers how many citrus pickers, and 
so forth, were employed. 

(b) On the basis of the records of previous years, he estimated how many 
migratory workers were likely to come into the Citrus Belt to work. 

(c) To the figures thus determined, he added the unemployed who his recor 


showed wat dv k : e'trus pi Cl and s fort! 

determine the demand for citus Larve bor, he questioned employe! 
balanced, azainst estimates thus obtained, the size of this season’s citrus crop 
as compared to the crop for the last season. The crop estimates for the current 


year were supplied by the United States Department of Agriculture. 


it is not and never has been the practice of unemployed citrus harvesters to 


have any contact with the employinent offices of the Florida Employment Service 
It has not been the general practice of prospective emp loyers of such labor 


employ them through the Florida Employment Servic 

There are innumerable pick-up points scattered all through the Citrus Belt 
It is to these points that employers send their crew leaders to pick up a harvest 
crew and it is to these points that unemployed citrus harvest labor (includ ng 
migratory workers) go to find a job. Under these circumstances, then, the 
records of the Florida Employment Service would not show the extent of unem- 
ployment among citrus harvest workers. 

With the CIO cooperating therefore and because of the many protests received 
at the beginning of the 1951 crop year when employers requested a larger than 
usual number of offshore laborers, the Florida Employment Service conducted 
spot check throughout the State to determine the actual extent of unemployment 
As far as I can determine there was no talk at the time of an immediate job 
assignment as Mr. Graw alleges. The special offices set up by the Ficrida 
Employment Service to register the unemployed were swamped during the short 
periods they were opened. It has been the claim of our people that many turned 
away from these long lines because they felt they wouldn’t be able to get registered 
in the period allotted. To explain this, I should mention that the FES adver 
tised that the special offices which were set up for the survey would only be open 
between certain hours. The FES representatives claim that they remained until 
there were no more people seeking to register. 

The representative of the FES who testified at the WSB hearings presented 
his analysis of the results of the above discussed survey. His analysis showed 
that only a small number were totally unemployed. As he summarized it, the 
great majority of the people registering either had been working in the current 
week or had a job to go to the following week. 

From the gist of his answers under cross-examination, no consideration was 
given to whether the people registering at his survey offices were fully employed. 
The only consideration seems to have been whether the applicant had worked 
in the current week or had a promise of a job the following week. 
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The testimony of this representative of the FES taken together with the 
definition of unemployment set forth on page 6 in the booklet entitled ‘“Tech- 
niques for Estimating Unemployment” (published in July 1950, by the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the United States Department of Labor) indicates 
that no consideration is given whatsoever to underemployment when the FES 
certifies that a shortage of citrus harvest labor exists or is likely to occur during 
a particular crop year. I quote the definition again: 

“Unemployment is defined as a count of persons who, for an entire week, did 
not work at all, were able to work and available for work, and were looking for 
work, 

“However, those individuals who did not actively seek work during the week 
would be cousidered unemployed if they would have looked for work except 
(a) they believed no work was available in their line of work or in the com- 
munity, (0) they expected to return to a job from which they had been laid 
off, or (c) they had a job to which they expected to report.” 

The definition may be all right for determining the extent of total unemploy- 
ment among industrial workers. However, in the determination of a labor 
shortage for the purposes of importing offshore labor, consideration must be 
given to underemployment as well. This is of the utmost importance to the 
welfare and earnings of the domestic labor in the Nation’s agricultural industry. 

Furthermore, the techniques herein described for determining unemployment 
of domestic labor most certainly leave much to be desired. Certainly, the records 
of unemployed citrus harvest workers kept by the FES cannot be relied upon to 
measure the actual extent of unemployment when it is not the practice for 
unemployed to report to Florida employment offices. 

II. I do not challenge Mr. Graw’s statement of fact supposedly in reply to 
my statement that “the native citrus picker is allowed to work only if there is 
too much for the Bahamians to do.” Mr. Graw actually strengthens my statement. 

Ill. Mr. Graw also offers a survey of daily farm wages for district No. 5 
(wherever that is) which was compiled by the Federal-State Crop Reporting 
Service. He misrepresents these rates as being usable to offset the following 
statement that I made before the subcommittee : 

“* * * Pickers rates did not rise at all during the period 1943 through 
1950.” 

The facts brought out at the Wage Stabilization Board hearings which I men- 
tioned above were these : 

(a) Rates for clean picking oranges were 15 cents per box in the period through 
1953 through 1946. These facts were presented by Mr. L. H. Kramer, who di- 
rected the wage stabilization program for the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture during the war. 

(b) The rates for picking grapefruit were 8 cents per box in 1943 and raised 
to 9 cents in 1944. The price remained steady throughout the balance of the 
wartime stabilization period. The employers further testified at the hearings 
that these rates for both oranges and grapefruit were still in effect in 1950. 

(c) The rates for picking tangerines and for all other operations likewise re- 
mained the same during the period 19438 through 1950, according to testimony by 
the employers themselves. 

However, even Mr. Graw’s figures were directly applicable to citrus harvesters, 
I don’t see what they will prove to the committee. Certainly an average daily 
wage of $5.20 in 1951 should show the committee how agricultural wages in 
“district No. 5” have been held down below a subsistence level by the importa- 
tion of foreign and migratory workers to the point that no one can make an ade- 
quate living in this field, and this includes migratory workers. 

IV. I made the statement in my testimony that, “This year the employers are 
doubling the size of their picking crews.” 

Mr. Graw replies in part as follows: “This allegation was made earlier, and 
was investigated in each instance by the employment service and ourselves and 
found untrue.” 

If any such investigation was made, my State office in Florida hadn’t heard 
about it. Wecan furnish the employment service with signed affidavits that this 
not only was happening but still is occurring. 

V. Mr. Graw states as a fact that “If they (the pickers) aren’t employed, or 
are underemployed, they should advise the local employment service office, where 
full-time jobs will be found waiting.” ; 

A number of our members have followed the procedure Mr. Graw outlines 
herein. Our members have reported that the job openings on file with the em- 
ployment service are not bona fide. For example, when (in one instance) after 
much difficulty the unemployed crew found the man they were supposed to re- 
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port to they were told that this man did not need a crew. Upon insisting that 
the employment service had sent them, they were told that there would be no 
work until the Wage Stabilization Board hearings were over. 
early November.) 

In another recent instance the employment service called our State head- 
quarters when I personally was in Florida. The representative reported that he 
had a job opening for a crew at the ceiling rates set by the WSB. Ina matter of 
hours the crew was called together and reported. When they reported, the crew 
was told that they would have to be transported about 60 miles to the job and 
that the rate was not the WSB ceiling rate but a rate even below the current 
going rate. 

Many more instances of this same type can be related. As I mentioned above, 
it is not the practice nor ever has been the practice for citrus harvesters or their 
employers to use the facilities of the employment service. 

VI. Mr. Graw states in part as follows: “* * * the worker would be foolish 
to stay with an employer who could offer only 1 day a week, when so many 
employers are offering full-time work to willing and able domestic workers.” 


(This was in 


In no part of my testimony did I state that any of the citrus pickers were 
working only 1 day per week, although that may be the case in some instances. 
The citrus picker is available to work 7 days per week if necessary since there 
are no overtime premium pay requirements if the employer works him over 40 
hours per week. 

Here are the facts for the years previous to the current season as brought 
out by the employers own exhibits at the WSB hearings previously mentioned. 
(I'll stand on my testimony concerning what is happening so far this season.) 

(a) The average workweek for pickers in the 1950-51 picking season was 4 
days. 

(b) The average workweek in the period 194346 was 4 days per week. 

(c) The average workweek for pickers in the peak week of the (1 believe) 
1943-44 season was 4 days per week. 

Item (@) above was brought out by the employers in their alleged survey of 
average earnings of the pickers in the 1950-51 season. I spoke of this survey 
when I testified before you. 

Item (0) above was brought out by Mr. L. H. Kramer, the man who was 
the director of the wage stabilization program in the Florida Citrus Belt for the 
United States Department of Agriculture during the war period. A copy of 
parts of his reports to his superiors was presented as an exhibit by the employers 
at the WSB hearings 

Item (c) above was obtained from another exhibit presented at the same 
hearings by the employers. The exhibit was a study of wages prepared, I be 
lieve, by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor. The subject of the study was wages of fruit and vegetable workers in 
Florida. 

Certainly this evidence which the committee can obtain will bear out our 
contention that there is not, nor has there been in recent years, a shortage of 
citrus harvest workers. Since the citrus harvest workers average workweek 
is only 4 days, since he is available to work 7 days per week, and since offshore 
labor represents about 10 percent of the total supply of citrus harvest labor 
(1,800 of approximately 18,000), there can be no shortage of domestic labor. 
These facts taken together with the above-discussed deficiencies in the method 
used by the FES to determine if a shortage of domestic labor exists should 
prove to the committeee that committee print January 25, 1952, J. 93920, should 
be enacted into law with the amendment I suggested at the hearings. 

VII. Mr. Graw also alleges that “Actually, citrus production has been increas- 
ing at a rate of 10 percent each year; the labor supply has not.” I urge the 
committee to ask Mr. Graw to divulge the statistics behind these alleged facts. 
He cannot prove either allegation. As a matter of fact the statistics will again 
show the committee how freely Mr. Graw misrepresented the facts in his 
statements. 

All of the statements of fact I have made above can be verified through the 
sources I have mentioned as I progressed. I hope that the above information 
will be useful to the subcommittee in deciding on a cours of action to take in 
the field of legislation not only to protect the domestic agricultural worker 
from loss of earnings due to the ill-advised importation of foreign labor, but 
also to properly regulate the flow of migratory labor. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES H. LINDBERG, 
Director of Organization. 
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APPENDIX 5. ScHOoL ATTENDANCE AND EpUCATION OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 


Excerpt from Migrant Farm Labor in Colorado, a study of migratory families 
published by National Child Labor Commission 
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> children of legal school age, i. e., between the ages of 7 and 16 


interviewed. ‘The distribution by age was remarkably 
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Det r 16 years during the school year just completed, it was decided to 

incluc em in the ar sis of these factors. This added 41 children making a 
total of 377 children, 7 through 16 veurs of age 

formation on how many of these children were attending school was obtained 

by for 354 of the 377 children. It was found that 236 were attending school 
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Data regarding ages at which children had first entered school were available 

( childret These showed that about 75 percent had entered school before 

eir eighth birthday. Fifteen percent of the youngsters did not enter until 

they were S or 9 vears of age, and about 2% percent were 10 or 11 years old 
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allowed in Texas schools under 8 years of age. 
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EXTENT OF RETARDATION 


When the data for 872 children 7 through 16 years of age were analyzed by 
age and last grade completed (table 49), it was found that none of them, regard- 
less of age, had gone beyond the fifth grade; that only 8 had completed the fifth 
grade; 9, the fourth grade; and 24, the third grade. The great majority of 
children 10 through 16 vears had not gone furt ] 


her than the first or second grade, 
and there were 24 children 8 years and over who had completed no grades. 











In determining how many of these children of migrant families were of normal 
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Data on year of school leaving by grade achievement and by age were obtained 
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be determined, had completed 2 grades or less, most of them less, when they 
left school. A large number of them were 14-, 15-, and 16-year-old children. 
Only seven children had completed three to five grades and none had completed 
more than five grades. Eleven children could not give the year when they had 
last attended school but reported that they had completed no grades. 

For 78 children who had left school permanently data were obtained showing 
distribution by age in 1950 and by year of school last attended. More than half 
had left school recently, during the years 1948 to 1950, but it is evident from the 
findings in table 51 that 32 children (40 percent) had left school before they were 
12 years old. 


TABLE 50.—Distribution of children who had left school by year last attended 
and grade achieved 
Highest grade achieved 
Last year attended - —-—-- os = Ha 


None 1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 s.4°%9 Total 

Year unknown : 11 ; 11 
1950 l 7 ] l ae | 10 
1949 1 13 6 1 21 
1948 | 17 5 2 2 1 “ 27 
1947 1 6 2 9 
1946 $ 4 
1945 4 4 
1944 2 2 
1943 ame 
1942 1 ! 

NN cists 14 D4 14 3 3 h hes cnt . . 89 


TABLE 51.—Distribution of children 10 through 16 years who had left school by 
age in 1950 and year last attended 


Age of children in 1950 


Last year attended ~ a : rn eS 


10 1] 12 13 14 15 16 Total 

Os ite ‘ dil Succeeds — 2 2 1 1 1 1 2 10 
1949 iohalule 5 a l 6 ] 7 4 2 21 
1948 iad ‘ 2 2 2 l 3 § 4 10 27 
1947 ‘ " ; ‘ l l l 3 3 Q 
1946 Salata ae : gwen ‘ aieted l 2 ] 4 
1945 ; in ‘ : ; 7 1 l 2 4 
1944 - i as one ae inal 2 2 
1942 paises een akan . hs ‘ bins 1 1 
7 Ota. .wn- a chi a dl Si a 4 § uv 6 16 15 23 78 


TIME OF SCHOOL ENTRY IN 1949-50 SCHOOL YEAR 


Information in the following sections on time of school entry in the fall of 
1949, time of departure from school in the spring of 1950, absence during the 
school year 1949-50, and number of schools attended in 1949-50 was obtained for 
children 7 to 16 years of age who were reported to be school attendants. This 
group included 221 children. The replies indicated that slightly over half 
of these children entered schooi in Colorado before October 1, 1949. The pro- 
portion of these early starters who dropped out quickly because the family left 
Colorado was indeterminable. It was estimated by truant officers, school princi- 
pals, and teachers that half would be a conservative estimate. Moreover, the 
remaining proportion would have had to leave the first school entered by early 
or mid November when the families who had remained for the beet harvest 
returned home. 

Few children entered school during the latter part of October. Parents indi- 
cated that “unless they begin at first, they (the children) get behind and drop 
out.” This was also reported to be the case by superintendents of schools inter- 
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viewed. “The general pattern is they enter school late, get behind, attend ir- 
regularly, and finally drop out altogether.” 

By November 15 many families were in places where they would reside for 
the winter and at this late date—hetween November 1 and November 15—nearly 
one in five children entered for the first time for a new year. Six children 
entered the latter part of November and 22 (10 percent of all children attend- 
ing school) did not enter until after the first of December. 

The finding, based on interviews, that over half of the children entered school 
before October 1, 1949, was questioned by some informed persons. One of the 
labor officials of a large sugar company, when asked about the time of departure 
of family groups, said: “Between 80 and 85 percent of recruited labor leaves 
before harvest. Our Spanish-American workers tend to start for home shortly 
after August in order to get back for cotton.” This statement was supported 
by officials of other sugar companies and of the Employment Service. 


rIME OF LEAVING SCHOOL IN 1949-50 SCHOOL YEAR 


To obtain a more complete picture of time lost at either end of the 1949-50 
school year, the school-leaving dates were correlated with the school-entry dates 
All of the 220 children for whom this information was obtained stopped going 
to school before May 30, and 177 of them before April 15. From this correla- 
tion (table 52) it is clear that many of the early leavers in 1950 were also late 
starters in 1949. For example, of the 159 children who stopped school attend- 
ance between April 1 and 15, 1950, there were 67 who had not entered school 
until after October 1, 1949, and 46 of these had not entered until November or 
December. Nobody can deny that children who enter school from 1 to 38 months 
late in the fall and whose school finishes by April 15 have a very short school 
year by American standards of education and that normal school progress is 
impossible under such abnormal conditions. The 57 percent reported to be in 
school before October 1 is open to question in the opinion of the field staff. 
In exddition to the statements by sugar company officials regarding early de- 
parture of families, grounds for doubt were the number of children seen in the 
fields after schools were open, the fears voiced by parents of legal action against 
them bused on data given to the field staff, and opinions of truant officers, other 
school, health and welfare officials, and community leaders. 


TABLE 52.—Distribution of children by time of school entry in 1949 and time of 
leaving school in 1950 


lime of leaving school in 1950 
Time } ent n f of . 
1v4¥Y Mar M Apr Avr. May : 
1-14 15-3 1-14 15-30 | 1-20 
Num ber Per 
Ni he Ni t Number Number Ni he 
Bek Oct. 1 12 4 J 2 
Oct. 1 4 21 22 
Oct. 15-31 1 { ry 
Nov. 1-14 l 24 2 12 1) ~ 
Nov. 15-30 l ae 
Dec. 1-30 17 5 22 10 
Total 7 1] 159 9 34 220 0). 


NUMBER OF DAYS CHILDREN WERE ABSENT DURING 1949-50 SCHOOL YEAR 


Fifteen percent of the children reported they had missed no school during 
their period of enrollment in 1949-50. These children were found in the San Luis 
Valley and in the Grand Junction area where the families did not move far 
between home and work. Most (30 of them) were from Anglo families and the 
remainder were from Spanish-American homes. 

About 60 percent of the children were absent for periods of less than 15 days. 

About 14 percent missed between 15 and 35 days, and slightly over 10 percent 
missed over 35 days. These absences were for the period of enroliment and did 
not include time lost for late entry in the fall or early leaving in the spring. 
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REASONS GIVEN FOR ABSENCES 


Two-thirds of all 


children reporting absences gave sickness as the cause. 
One in five frankly stated that he had to work. The remainder of the group had 
a wide range of reasons. The “sickness” seemed to be a “stock” 
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Colorado as many children who were found in the fields during late 
Septem! and the first part of October by the field staff gave “sickness” as their 
excuse for not being in school. Several reported to the Spanish-American staff 
members that they “had been told” 
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enforcement job. Nonattendance of local children is generally solved by a phone 
call or by a ‘passing visit’ when ‘I will speak to Joe next time I see him about his 
kids being absent’.”’ 

“Attendance laws are not represented by generally known types of officers. 
That is, these people know the sheriff, or constable, or State police, but 
they never heard of a truant officer and don’t give a damn for him.” 

“The teachers or district superintendents do not feeF it is their duty to act 
as law-enforcement personnel so they do little about reporting who among the 
migrant children miss school.” 

“Neither communities nor farmers feel any great responsibility to see that 
the kids of migrants are in school. In fact many people in the district would not 
appreciate our making those kids attend school. There is some feeling against 
the migrants. The farmers feel that their own children are corrupted and de- 
graded by the contact with the migrant kids. Many of the people direct their 
resentment against the big companies and farmers who they charge are ruining 
the community by importing migrant workers. 

“If we were to force those kids to attend school, we would have to do it in 
opposition to the community, our friends, and the workers themselves. We are 
not prepared to force the community to take sides on this issue. It would be 
better if a program were set up to educate the parents and the community in 
the value of school attendance before enforcement is begun. 

“We are not prepared to handle the problem which would ensue if we were 
to lock up the parents of migrant kids who do not go to school. Who would 
then take care of their families, for instance? 

“Most of these families come to Colorado with the idea of working the entire 
family. If they cannot do it, they will no longer come and they are needed 
here. Put pressure on them and they are off. 

“More problems are created by bringing these migrants into school than by 
leaving them out. The tendency is to leave them alone and to maintain the 
status quo. It is difficult in rural areas to do otherwise, as the whole community 
is against the man who tries to do something more for his migrant’s kids than 
others are doing.” 

It was the conclusion of the field staff that most of the truant officers reflected 
community sentiment regarding the question of school attendance of migrant 
children. Where the community felt that “migrants are dirty and undesirable 
citizens who have a lot of illegitimate children” or “did not know whether 
they are worth saving and wondered if we ought to let nature take its course,” 
truant officers tended to give the problem as little attention as possible. How- 
ever, in a few places where the community felt, “These people are a part of the 
American peop!e and it is our obligation to improve their opportunities since 
they do for our State what we won't do for it ourselves,” then the attitude 
of the truant officers was to “do our best to get and keep those kids in school.” 


What superintendents of schools said 


Superintendents saw this complex situation from a slightly different view- 
point, that of the administrator. The comments of 13 superintendents were 
joined in presenting the following picture: 

“The children are from 1 to 8 years behind in grade placement, as determined 
by standard tests. Most of our schools are not equipped to handle retarded 
youth. Most of the migrants of school age come to us for the several months 
in the fall giving no evidence of ever having been in school. This makes for 
difficult grade placement. With overcrowded facilities, overloads for teachers, 
irregular attendance, and confusion of enrollment and attendance records, you 
will appreciate our hesitancy in requesting they be made to attend. 

“Our compulsory education laws are difficult to enforce. Actually there are 
no teeth in them and those on the books are not for this day and’ age. When 
the things mentioned above are operative, the kids do not have a ghost of a 
chance; so they drop out early each year. Also, there is no State money 
to take care of extra attendance loads in the fall as our State general fund 
is distributed on the basis of the school census which is taken in the spring. 

“What happens in a school suddenly confronted by twice as many students 
as are normally enrolled, you can well imagine.” (Some superintendents stated 
that migrant children could attend rural schools as they were not overcrowded, 
that overcrowding was a problem mainly in nonrural centers.) 

One superintendent frankly stated that it was his studied conclusion that 
“children of these Mexican beet workers are not the mental equals of our 
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children. Their presence in the schools would retard all the other children and 
lower the mental progress of our own children.” 

In general, however, the field staff were impressed by the grasp most super- 
intendents had of this confusing situation and their conern that steps should 
be taken to improve it. Though there were some who put the primary blame for 
irregular attendance on parents and whose idea of a compulsory education law 
with teeth in it was one that would have a stiff penalty for parents whose children 
were not in school as “these Spanish laborers should learn that they must follow 
our American way,” the majority saw the problem in much broader terms than 
penalties for parents. There was general agreement that a stronger compulsory 
education law and attendance officers in all districts were basic needs, but beyond 
this was the problem of how to provide enough space and enough teachers for 
a seasonal overload and how to make short periods of attendance profitable for 
children who are retarded and constantly on the move. 

Some of the suggestions made to meet the educational needs of migrant chil- 
dren were: (1) State aid for areas where there are migrants; (2) specialized 
curriculum and specialized teachers for retarded migrant children; (3) teachers 
that will migrate with children within the State; (4) eurriculum reciprocity 
with Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma to provide uniform instruction in 
basic courses and permit normal grade placement and progress as children move 
from State to State. “Use of social welfare to build better home environment” 
and “better pay for parent workers and no child labor’ were also among the 
suggestions. 

A few superintendents expressed no interest in positive action. They were 
a small minority but probably reflected community attitudes. They were 
mainly concerned with the “trouble” migrant children cause when to come 
to school. “It is necessary,’ said one of these superintendents, “to lower the 
requirements to keep up the interest of the stragglers, the children of migrant 
families who are kept out of school to work in the fields.” “Children of Mexi- 
‘an beet workers come to us without any educational background. Often they 
don’t speak English and sometimes whole families will be in the first grade,” 
said another superintendent. ‘The teachers in the grade schools have to make 
an extra class and in the rural schools it is a mess.” 


APPENDIx 6, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS 
DIvISIONS—StTuDY OF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF A GROUP OF CHILDREN 
WORKING IN AGRICULTURE DURING SCHOOL Hours, OcTOBER-DECEMBER 1951 


In order to determine to what extent employment in agriculture during school 
hours affects the education of children who perform such work, an analysis was 
made of the investigation reports covering 387 children under 16 who were em- 
ployed contrary to the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
during school hours in six Southwestern States during the period from October 
1 to December 18, 1951. These reports, which were made by investigators of 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions during the course of their 
regular work, contain such facts as place of work, home base address, education, 
age, race, language, crop, and period of employment for each child found working. 

Table No. 1 of this analysis shows that the 387 children found working in the 
six States where the investigations were made claimed 12 geographical locations 
as their home bases, 11 in the United States and 1 in Mexico. Most of the 
children, 807 out of 887, worked in the same State where they had their home 
bases, 
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TABLE No. 1.—Migratory and nonmigratory children working in agriculture, by 
home base and States in which they were found working, between Oct. 1 and 
De C. 18, 1951 
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Following this standard, table No. 8 reveals that 270, or 70 pe 
made normal progress in school. Of the 130 children 14 and 
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